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SELECTED END-GAME STUDIES. 


We now give the solutions of positions 178 and 179, which were 
published in the December number. 


UL aE - 
La oe ae By eae pace ra 
om es -s eee. 
_ ie om : a | S. .... 
Oe gl Esa] the shery of simple Pawn ent 
yy Wy Y yy ings. 
ZodUzZ 


Solution : 1 P—K 6! (the only move to win), P—B 3 (or A, B) ; 
2 K—B 5! K—K 2; 3 K—Q 5, K—K sq; 4 K—Q 6, K—OQ sq; 
5 P—K 7 ch, K—K sq; 6 K—K 6, P—B 4; 7KxP! KxP; 8 K— 
K 5! and wins. (A) If r.., K moves; 2 PXP, KxXP; 3 K—Q5, 
K—K 2; 4K—K5andwins. (B)Ifi1..,PxP; 2P—K5! K—B2 
(or C) ; 3 K—B 5, K—Kt 3; 4 K—B 6! (K—O 6 loses !), K—Kt 4; 
5 K—Q 7! K—B4; 6 K—Q 6, K moves; 7 KxXP and wins. (C) If 
2..,K—K2; 3 K—B5, K—O 234 K—Kt 6, K—Q sq; 5 K—B 6, 
K—K 2; 6 K—B 7, K—K sq; 7 K—Q 6, K—B2; 8 K—Q 7 and 
wins. 

We must mention one plausible line of play which only leads to 
a draw. 1 K—B 5, K—K 2; 2 K—Q 5, K—O 2; 3 P—K Sch, 
PxPch; 4K—B5, P—K 4! (the only ce 5 5 K—Q 5, K—K sq! ! 


— (or K—Q sq! but not K—K 2); 6 KxP, K—K 2! and draws. 


When the Pawns meet the Black Pawn will be lost, but if it be 
captured on the fourth square Black can draw by taking the opposition, 
while if it be captured on the third square the opposition will not avail. 

AI 
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Position 179, by Sam Loyd.— gj at K B 7, & at K Kt 5, J 


at K sq, K 4, Ap at K BO. GPat KR 3, Wat K Kt 5, B atK3, @ 
at K B 6, $ at K 6, K'7. White to play and win. 


. This is one of the most difficult studies that we have ever come 
across, not on account of continued obscurity of play, but because of 
the unexpectedness of one move, and the plausible nature of the many 
tries if this important move is overlooked. 

‘We will examine some defective lines of play first. If 1 KtxQ 
ch, then KXR; 2 BXB, R—Q Kt 3; 3 BXP, R—Kt 7; 4 B— 
K B 3, K—B 5, &c., but this line wants a fair amount of examination 
before the draw is certainly apparent. 

Again i RxQ, RxKt ch; 2 KxXR, BXR; and we arrive at a 
position which looks like a win for White. It will at last be found, 
however, that no win can be forced. If, for example, 3 B—Kt 3, 
P—K 8 (Q)! 4 BxQ, B—Q 8; 5 B—Kt 6, B—Rq, &c. If 3 B— 
R 4, K—R 4; 4 B—Kt 5, B—R 6; 5 B—B 3 ch, B—Kt 5, &c. 

If however at move 3 it were Black’s turn to play, he would lose 
as will be apparent later, and naturally the solver attempts to change 
the move in this position, but eventually all attempts to do so fail. 

Now we are in a position to give the true solution. I RXxQ, 
RxXKt ch; 2 K—K 7!-! BxR (Gf K—R 4; 3 R—Kt 3!); 3 KxR, 
and we have reached the required position with the move changed. 
White now threatens 4 B—Kt 6, so there follows 3.., B—R 4; 4 B— 
R 4, and mates in two moves. 

A solver will probably spend a long time over this study before 
he attempts to improve upon White’s second move of KXR. 

The position is highly characteristic of Loyd’s ingenious style. 
Only three solvers, Messrs. Baker, Bigelow, and Illingworth mastered 


the position. 
P CUMULATIVE COMPETITION. 


Previous Score. No. a No. Mig: Total. 


Mr. J,. Illingworth (Brentwood) ir. Anes “nee, 24 4 6 34 
Mr. W. T. Pierce (Shiplake) ..  .. .. .. 2: 4 Oo 29 
Rev. A. Baker (Jersey) ..  .. .. «2 .. I9 4 6 2 
Mr. G. E. Smith (I,ondon) a wie. ay. 224 4 oO 28 
Mr. H. R. Bigelow (Stoney hurst) me ae ee oO 6 21 
Mr. W. Marks (Belfast) .. We. met ie BO re) fe) 16 
Mr. R. Garby (Redruth) ..  .. .. ..  .. «16 re) fe) 16 
Mr. A. L. Nestor (Trinidad) .. .. .. ..° 16 — — 16 
Mr. D. M. Liddell (Elizabeth, N.J.) mie at, Ud: fa, 8 — 14 
Mr A. G. Essery (Cambridge) Gu, . i. Bae. BEDS 23a 0 O 12 
Mr. C. M. Dyar (Berlin) ..  ..  .. 0 1.) ..) «12 — — 12 
Mrs. Moseley (Oxford) iS ke cae a4, a4. °8 O oO. 8 
** Picardy ”’ (Croydon) aa ae O Oo 8 
Mr. R. H. Shouless (Cambridge) O fe) e) 


Mr. Illingworth is accordingly ‘he: winner for éfie: month. 

The above table includes solutions of Nos. 174 and 175 from Mr. 
Nestor (4, 4); and solutions of Nos. 176 and 177 from Mr. Liddell 
(o, 4); and Mr. Dyar (4, 4). | 

Solutions of the following positions should be posted not later 
than January roth, 1915. Colonial and foreign readers may apply 
for an extension of time if necessary, but in such cases their solutions 
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cannot be credited to their scores until later. Communications should 
be marked ‘“ Chess,’ and addressed to Mr. C. E. C. Tattersall, 62, 
Acre Lane, London, S.W. 


Position 180. Position I81. 


os " ZO \ & Oke 

oa ee se “. ee = a, — 

a “a oa" a =, mm 2 
la Ue Uae) | 


WS 


meeeil ee i. 


White to play and draw. White to play. What result ? 
REVIEWS. 


LES ECHECS MODERNES. HISTOIRE: THEORIE COMPLETE. By Henri 
Delaire. Published at the offices of La Strategie, 85, Faubourg 
Saint-Denis, Paris. 


It is pleasant to learn that the success of M. Delaire’s earlier work, 
the Traité-Manuel des Echecs (1911)—-an elementary treatise on chess 
couched in clear and concise terms—has created among the younger 
generation of French players a demand for a more advanced work on 
chess. It is this demand which M. Delaire aims at supplying in the 
present work, the first Fascicule of which lies before us. ‘The complete 
work is to consist of some 500 pages, and should meet the tastes of all 
kinds of chessists, for it is to treat of such diverse branches of chess as 
the history and bibliography of the game, the openings and endings, 
the game at odds, and the problem. In this last section of his work 
M. Delaire has been so fortunate as to secure the collaboration of 
Mr. Alain C. White. | 

The present part of 48 pages contains the greater part of the first 
chapter, which aims at giving a concise sketch of chess history. M. 
Delaire claims to have consulted all the latest authorities on this 
branch of chess, but goes his own way, and gives fresh currency to 
many of the statements of earlier writers, e.g., Duncan Forbes and the 
Comte de Basterot, which later research has either disproved or dis- 
credited. To readers acquainted with the conclusions arrived at by 
Van der Linde, Von der Lasa, or Murray, M. Delaire’s summary will in 
many ways be disappointing. ‘Thus M. Delaire still puts forward the | 
old Cox-Forbes hypothesis that the two-handed chess is a descendant 
of the later four-handed Indian dice-chess, and claims Charlemagne 
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as a chess-player. For neither view is there a shred of satisfactory 

evidence. 

This return to pre-scientific views is the more to be regretted 
because M. Delaire’s treatment of the later history, apart from a few 
obvious mistakes in quoting from his authorities, is in general satis- 
factory, and leaves a clear impression of the special features of the 
history on which he concentrates attention. 

JUBILEE OF THE ADELAIDE CHESS CLUB (1864-1914). A Monograph. 
By Henry Charlick. Adelaide: W. K. Thomas & Co., Grenfell 
Street. | 
The Adelaide Chess Club was founded fifty years ago, and twenty- 

eight years after the proclamation of the Colony of South Australia. 

Chess was not, however, entirely unknown in Adelaide before 1864. 

Some time in the ’fifties there was a correspondence match between 

Adelaide and Melbourne ; and about the same time we read of Mr., 

afterwards Sir, Charles Todd playing games by telegraph from his 

library at the Observatory, with opponents at Sydney and Melbourne. 

About 1860 there was a problem club, whose members met at each 

other’s houses. Then at last, in 1864, the Adelaide Chess Club was 

founded—“ went up like a rocket and came down like the stick,” says 

Mr. Charlick. It held a championship tourney, won by Mr. Charlick, 

distributed the prizes, and lapsed into a dormant condition. The 

disastrous drought of 1864-6, which paralysed industry, was the cause 
of this. However, in 1866, the Melbourne Chess Club had been formed 
with great success, and an Australian chess “ boom ”’ followed. The 

Adelaide Club revived and, in 1868, played with Melbourne the first 

public chess match by telegraph in Australia. Four years later 

Adelaide took on Sydney in the same way. Mr. Blackburne’s visit 

to Australian chess centres in 1885 stirred up enthusiasin still further, 

and in 1887 the first Inter-Colonial Chess Congress was held in con- 
nection with the Adelaide Jubilee Exhibition. Mr. Charlick became 
first Australian chess champion, with a record of 6 wins and 3 draws 
out of g games—being followed in the score by Messrs. F. K. Esling 
and G. H. D. Gossip. The winner next year took first prize at the 

Melbourne Centennial Congress. 

The record of the Adelaide Chess Club 1s so bound up with that 
of Mr. Charlick that it is most appropriate he should write the short 
history of the club, as set forth in these pages. Had he not written 
it, however, we should have heard more about his prowess; for he 
confines himself to the bare facts where he himself is concerned. He 
retired from tournament play in 1808, he tells us, with a record of 
four first prizes, three seconds, and one fourth, in eight contests; 76 
won games, I4 lost, 18 drawn. No mean achievement, it will be allowed. 

Mr. Charlick finds the chief complaint of the Adelaide Chess Club 
the paucity of young players ready to take the place of the older 
members who drop out. This is the complaint of very many clubs all 
the world over. Wut may it not be that we judge the young players 
too early in their career? We, too, were unready once, and some of 
us, alas! are unready still, and no longer young. 
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A GAME-ENDING STUDY. 


It is not always an easy 
matter to win an end-game, even 
when you have a Pawn or two 


Vi YY Sip fom 3;| more than your opponent. The 


Y “ Y f following position is a proof of 
nm Y; a la, iw i” Li, 


our statement. It arose in a 
friendly game between two of the 


Y = 4 “| habitues of the Gambit Café, 
a Y Sheffield, and, after many checks 
“a U and struggles, ended in a draw. 


Several players, principally Messrs 


Yj V3 Y/ 
t ™ alt ‘s W. Batley, G. W. Moses, and J. 
Y/ ” Y 


Wp Orange, afterwards analysed the 
Yy position, believing that it ought 


al a . “y a to be a win for White, and had the 
val V. ot : = satisfaction of working out that 
result. The position will be 
found to be full of interest, and to 


White to play and win. admit of many surprising Queen 
O-K sacrifices.—Sheffield Weekly News. 
IK 7 


Black cannot capture the Queen because of 2 P bec. Kt ch, K— 
Kt 3; 3 KtxQ ch, K—B 2; 4 Kt—Kt 6! and wins. Neither can 
he play 1.., Q—Kt sq ch, because the Pawn interposes, Queening. 
He must move the Queen either to Q 5, B 6, Kt 7, or R 8. We will 
take these moves in order. Each of them leads to a position which 
is a study in itself. 


WHITE. 


2 QO—K 6ch 2 K—R4 
If 2.., K—Kt4; 320—QO5ch! Q0xQ; 4P ee ch, and wins. 


3: K—Kt 8 3 Q—Q sq ch 
4 K—B7 4 Q—B 2 ch 
5 K—B 8 5 Q—B4ch 
6 Q-K 7 6 Q checks 
7 Q interposes, checking, and wins. 
IT. 
I QO—B 6 


2 Q—R 4 ch 2 K—Kt 3 


3 Q—-Kt3ch 3 QxQ 
4 P Queens ch and wins. 
III. 


I QO—Kt 7 
2 Q—R 4ch 2 K—Kt 3 
3 Q—Kt 3 ch 3 K—B4 
If3.., K—B2; 4Q—Q Kt 3ch. If 3.., K—B3; 4 P Queens. 
4 Q—B 3 ch 4 K—K 3 
5 Q—Q Kt 3 ch and wins. 
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IV. 
I QO—R 8 
2 O—Q 6ch 2 K—Kt 4 
If2.., K—R 4; 3 Q—R2ch, K moves; 4 Q—Kt sq ch. 
3 Q—Kt 3 ch 
_ The present eee arises in an end game by C. E. C. Tattersall, 
No. 690 of A Thousand End-Games. 
3 K—B4 
4 Q—B 2 ch 4 K—K 5 
If 4.., K—-K 3; 5Q—Rach.. If 4.., K—Kt4; 5 Q—Ktsqch. 


5 Q—Kt 2 ch 
Commanding both of Black’s checking squares. 
| 5 K—B4 
6 K—Kt a 6 a 4 
7 O—B 3 


White would canaily a on the Bishop’s file if Black had 
played 8.., Q—B 6 or Q—O 5. 


8 P bec. Kt and wins. ; 

An alternative way of winning in Variation I., which is quite as 
quick as the one given above, and has the additional merit of intro- 
ducing some new Queen sacrifices, is as follows :— 


7 K—Kt 4 


2 Q—K 6ch 2 K—R4 
3 QO—R 3 ch 3 K—Kt 4 
4 Q—Kt 3 ch 4 K—B4 
If 4.., K—R 3 0r 4; 5 Q—R 2 ch, K moves; 5 Q—Kt sq ch, &c. 
5 Q—B 3 ch 5 K—K 3 
If 5.., K—Kt 4; 6 Q—Q 5 ch. 
6 Q—Kt 4 ch! and wins. 


OBITUARY. 


The December issue of the American Chess Bulletin records the 
death of Miss Campbell Foot, president of the Women’s Chess Club 
of New York, who was the victim of a motor accident on December 6th. 

For some 20 years prior to her death Miss Foot was president of 
the Women’s Chess Club, which meets on Tuesday afternoons at the 
Hotel Martha Washington, 29, East Twenty-ninth Street, New York. 


We learn with deep regret of the death of Mr. James McConnell, 
of New Orleans, who passed away on November 21st, at the ripe age 
of 85 years. 

Our esteemed contemporary, the New Orleans 7imes Picayune, 
in recording the death of Mr. McConnell, says: “ With his passing 
there disappears the last of the local chess contemporaries of the 
illustrious Paul Morphy. For while there are doubtless many still 
living who knew the great chess king, there are none left who encount- 
ered him over the board and could appreciate from personal contact 
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the power of his genius. To Mr. McConnell, Morphy was the greatest 
chess genius that ever lived. Lasker, Pillsbury, Steinitz, Zukertort, 
Tschigorin, Maroczy and Capablanca were all great players, he was 
wont to say, and he had met them all, but to him Morphy was the | 
master without a peer.’ 

Mr. McConnell often related with much amusement his first 
meeting with Morphy in.1849. At this time the rendezvous of the 
leading players in New Orleans was at 18, Royal Street, and amongst 
those who foregathered were the father and uncle of Paul Morphy, and 
it was through the uncle, Mr. Ernest Morphy, a strong player, that 
Mr. McConnell, then 20 years old, was invited to play Paul, then a boy 
of II years. 

“ Little Paul will beat you,” confidently predicted the uncle, 
and so it proved, as McConnell, after playing with great care, suffered 
defeat by three games to one. 

In relating his experience, Mr. McConnell would recount an 
incident of one of the games as demonstrating the intuitive genius 
of Paul Morphy. After a long struggle, McConnell had succeeded in 
winning a piece by a rather neat combination, when suddenly in more 
minutely examining the position, he discovered that, by a most recon- 
dite line of play, some seven or eight moves deep, following a move 
with which he was obliged to conclude his combination, his youthful 
adversary might turn seeming defeat into victory. Somewhat dis- 
concerted, McConnell succeeded in concealing his emotion over the 
discovery, and thinking that it was almost impossible that so young 
a player as his antagonist could have penetrated so deeply into the 
position, he proceeded with seeming unconcern to make his move. 
Imagine his consternation when, almost before his hand had quitted 
his piece, his young opponent not only instantly made the coup juste 
in reply, but followed it up with the whole series of winning moves 
without the slightest hesitation. 

Mr. McConnell was born in 1829 on a plantation in Louisiana. 
His father was a distinguished surgeon who at one time was in charge 
of the now famous New Orleans Charity Hospital. After receiving 
his early education in Pennsylvania, Mr. McConnell returned to New 
Orleans, where he studied law at the University of Louisiana (now 
Tulane University), receiving his degree of bachelor of laws with the 
class of 1852. Nine years after entering upon the practice of his 
profession, the civil war burst upon the country, and answering the 
call to arms he went to the front with the Confederate troops as the 
first lieutenant in the First Louisiana Artillery. Upon his return to 
New Orleans after four years of service he again took up the practice 
of law, applying himself with unremitting diligence. His career in 
his chosen profession was crowned with success, and his name to-day 
is favourably known in connection with some of the most famous 
litigation of Louisiana State. 

Despite his arduous legal labours, Mr. McConnell found time to 
be a leading citizen, figuring conspicuously in the opposition to the 
repudiation of the State debt and in the fight against extending the 
charter of the Louisiana State Lottery Company. Indeed, in all great 
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public issues he was ever identified with those who fought for principles 
and for the honour of the State. 

Mr. McConnell was one of the strongest, if not actually the strongest 
of New Orleans players, and although he took no part in tournaments 


nor indulged in match play, the strength of his game was universally. 


acknowledged by his associates. His record against the visiting 
masters was excellent, victories in over-the-board play having been 
scored against Steinitz, Zukertort, Mackenzie, Pillsbury and others. 

It was a particular matter of pride with Mr. McConnell that while 
he had been devoted to chess for more than three score years and ten, 
his love for it had never mastered him. There was nothing neurotic 
about his devotion, nothing unwholesome. With. him it had been a 
diversion, a recreation—constructive rather than destructive in its 
absorption. 

For more than fifty years Mr. McConnell was closely identified 
with the activities of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, being at the time of 
his death its senior warden, and his funeral, which took place from 
that edifice, was attended by a large and representative gathering of 
his fellow citizens, who quietly assembled to pay their last tribute to 
his sterling worth. 

Mr. McConnell was a gentleman of the old school, courteous and 
considerate, kind in criticism, and strong in his convictions. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


KING’S GAMBIT DECLINED. 


To THE EDITOR OF “ THE BRITISH CHESS MAGAZINE.”’ 
SIR, 
On page 94 of Marshall’s Chess Openings Mr. Marshall, under the 
heading of the Falkbeer Counter Gambit, after 1 P—K 4, P—K 4; 2 P—K B 4, 
P—Q 4, says “I consider this the best method of declining the King’s Gambit, 
and superior to 2.., B—B4; 2.., Kt—K B 3; or P—Q 3.” The game is 
continued— 


3 KPxP 3 P—K 5 7 Kt—Q2 7 P—K B4 
4 P—Q3 4 Kt—K B 3 8 P—K Kt 4 8 Kt—Q B 3 
5 PxP 5 KtxP 9 P—QB3 o B—K 2 
6 QO—K 2 6QxP 1o B—Kt 2 10 B—K 3 


and Mr. Marshall adds, “and Black has the superior position.” 
If White play 11 Px P Black’s game appears to collapse. Is there any reply 


to this move, or has Mr. Marshall overlooked it ? 
Your obedient servant, 
E. H. KINDER. 


TIME LIMIT IN MATCH GAMES. 
To THE EpItTor OF ‘ THE BRITISH CHESS MAGAZINE.”’ 


D¥AR MR. EDITOR, 

As you so kindly allow me to raise once more the question of the 
time limit, I would like to advocate a return co the simpler 30 moves in 13 hours 
and 6 moves every } hour. My reason for so doing is principally thts. It would, 
I think, encourage a better type of gaime which might reveal deeper combination 
power and even in rarer cases naster play. Most book-fed players can dispose of 
fifteen moves in the first 30 minutes, and yet find it very difficult to evolve a 


MA 
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fairly deep combination in the remaining 45; it means a rate of three minutes 
per move. As a consequence the majority of games now played reveal a hurried 
and trappy character rather than the calm and profound craft which is the 
feature of master play. To this end I have the temer.ty to further advocate 
the gif: of a certificate of merit, badge, or title of honour for games of merit 
played in all important events; the award to be made by and lie wholly with 
the British Chess Federation, and as in the Croquet Association, to be only 
given to Associates and only once of course in each individual case. Mr. McGuire 
has, I believe, already advocated the same alteration in the time limit, but 
whether for the reason above mentioned, I cannot say. 


Yours faithfully, 
ERNEST W. POYNTON. 


eee, 


HANDICAPPING BY POINTS. 


To THE EDITOR OF “ THE BRITISH CHESS MAGAZINE.” 
DEAR SIR, 

I find many chess players dislike playing with odds—either given or 
taken. I have therefore worked out what appears to me a simple method of 
scoring by points. All games are to be played with the full number of pieces 
on the board. Our club is going to give it a trial for this season’s handicap 
competition. I daresay the idea is not new, though I do not happen to have 
met with it. 


AGAINST 
A B C D E 
Games won by A score 5 4 3 2 I 
‘ ” ° 5 4 3 2 
, CC, 7 6 5 4 3 
r» Ds, 8 7 6 5 4 
8 7 6 


Our club, it will be seen, has five sections, A being the strongest. In drawn 
games each player scores half of the score he would have made had he won. 
Six games must have been played in order to score finally. Players draw for 
first move. 

Yours faithfully, 


ALFRED PHILLIPS, 
Hon. Sec., Harpenden Chess Club. 


Position after White’s 16th move :— 


Kt (Kt 6)—K 4. GAME ENDING. 


BLACK (MR. J. H. WHITE). 


ren ty Fi layed in th 
TT AN waa match Middlesex v. Kent, on 


ie YY 7% yy CoH. UY YY December 12th, 1914, at the City 
27, Ysa of London Chess Club. 


Y in i an C Continued :— 
_ oa BED 17 Kt—B5 3 ares 
VT BD 7 7 18 Kt—B3 18 Q—R4 


VG ’Y Kt—K KtxP! 
7. ZV Yj a BxKt a Rx Kt | 


47 a 0G 4 & WRI 21 Kt—Kt3 21 BxKt 
Ysa 


WES a 34) 22 BPXB 22 RxQ 


23 Resigns 
WHITE (MR. M. G. ATKINS). 
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THE CHESS WORLD. 


We shall esteem it a favour if those friends who have not yet 
remitted the subscription (8/-) for 1915 will do so on an early date. 

All communications to be addressed British Chess Magazine, 
15, Elmwood Lane, Claypit Lane, Leeds. 

To those friends who responded so promptly to our appeal last 
month we tender our sincere thanks, and to all our readers we wish 
a very Happy and Prosperous New Year. 


The international correspondence tourneys of the Revue Suisse 
are temporarily suspended. 


The second championship tourney of Lyons has resulted in a 
victory for Sr. Goetz with 10 points. 


A ladies’ tournament has been arranged at the Berne Chess Club, 
and play started in the latter part of October. 


The championship tourney of the Cuba Chess Club has resulted 
thus :—1, A. Castaneda (7 points); 2, L. Guerrero (6 points). 


The Amsterdam Chess Club has thrown open its premises for the 
formation of a special military chess group, composed of the members 
of the 7th Regiment. 


LT’Eco deglt Scacchi announces with regret that Sr. Ortege, who 
was to have conducted a draughts section in the magazine, has been 
obliged by the war to postpone his services. 


The last issue of La Stratégie contains an article on the last stage 
of the Mannheim Congress, which bears out and supplements our 
recent remarks as to the characteristic treatment meted out to Russian 
and cther competitors. 


La Stratégie contains an article by Eduard Lasker, of New York, 
on Alapin’s study, “ The Four Knights Game.”’ The result of Lasker’s 
article is to show that Black’s move 4.., Kt—Q 5 can be adopted 
without risk of disadvantage. 


The national “ Crespi’”’ tourney, which was to have been held 
at Milan, has been postponed for the present. 

A new chess club has lately been founded at Prato, the recent 
being Sr. Carlo Morganti, and secretary Sr. G. Romei. 


The Régence, and the Cercle Philidor are showing signs of activity 
once more; also the smaller club of Terminus Saint Lazare has been 
reconstituted. The quarters of the last named has been transferred 
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to the Café Soyer, 2, Rue Beaurepaire, in consequence of the mobilisa- 
tion, which has occasioned the closing of the Brasserie Russe. 


The meetings of Basle Chess Club have been resumed and are 
well attended. As Dr. Henneberger well remarks: ‘ The horrors of 
war so far have not assailed Switzerland as vet ; and we hope and pray 
that we may be spared them for ever.” 


We have to thank one of our New Zealand subscribers for a copy 
of the Sporting and Dramatic Review, containing a splendid portrait 
group of three champions of the Otago Chess Club. Mr. H. J. Arm- 
strong (1912), Mr. R. A. Cleland (1895, 1897, 1909, Ig1I), and Mr. O. 
Balk (1899, 1903, 1913). The group shows the three gentlemen 
engaged examining an original three-move problem composed by 
Mr. Cleland. 


A correspondent sends as the following list of present holders of 
the championships at the leading London chess clubs, which he thinks 
may be of interest to some of our readers :— 

City of London, Eduard Lasker; Metropolitan, G. A. Thomas 
and C. E. C. Tattersall, tie not yet played off; Lud-Eagle, Bryan 
Harley ; Hampstead, R. H. V. Scott; West London, R. P. Michell 
(in I9g%3, no contest in 1914); Lee, O. C. Miiller; North London, 
E. D. Palmer. | 


War influences have a far-reaching effect. From South Africa 
we learn with regret that the three chess columns edited by Mr. Bruno 
Siegheim, of Johannesburg, have all been discontinued. The journals 
in question are the Transvaal Leader, Sunday Post, and the German 
Sud Africa. We have also missed for some time past Mr. A. J. A. 
Cameron’s entertaining weekly chess pabulum in the Capetown press. 
At present the only chess column in South Africa is, as far as we know, 
Mr. R. J. Border’s interesting fare in the Natal Mercury, which runs 
to three columns weekly! Bravo, Borders. ‘‘ Keep the flag flying.”’ 


The following match was played (by kind permission of the 

Rugby Club) at Rugby on December 5th :— 
LEICESTERSHIRE. NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Mr. V. H. Lovell Lord Henley 
Mr. F. H. Collier Mr. F. W. Shaw 
Mr. F. Moore .. Mr. F. E. Rice ie 
Mr. G. P. Main . P. C. Littlejohn 
Mr. W. Goodman .. .. Mr. D. H. Sherwell .. 
Mr. H. S. W. Gardiner .. Mr. W. W. Church .. 
Mr. H. Underwood .. Mr. A. G. Blackmore 
Mr. P. E. Collier Mr. W. G. Shaw 


Sash py cia ele ee 6 eae 
iS 
= 

Sed ne ee eee 


In spite of the war we are pleased to find that some of our con- 
temporaries are still able to continue their publications. Among 
neutrals we may mention Tijdschrift (Holland), Tidskrift (Sweden), 
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the Revue Suisse (Switzerland), L’I[talia Scacchistica, and L’Eco degli 
Scacchi (Palermo). We have also to acknowledge the receipt of the 
Buenos Aires Revista de Ajedrez, containing a specially contributed 
article with eight diagrams, on the “ Bottling Theme,” by Alain C. 
White. There is also a biographical notice of the last named; and, 
under the games section, an article by Sefior E. G. Ruiz on “ Mating 
with Kt and B.” La Stratégie continues publication, and we trust 
will continue to do so. We received a few days ago the issues for 
October and November. 


The Stvand Magazine frequently has articles of interest to chess- 
players. In the Christmas number there is an excellent one by Mr. 
W.H. Watts entitled “‘ Some Historic Chess Blunders.’’ We take the 


following comment from the Falkirk Herald :— 

‘The article is profusely illustrated by diagrams, showing how, in master 
play, many of the finest match games have been lost or drawn by the most 
egregious blunders at critical points. They are all ‘famous blunders,’ made by 
the most famous masters in the woild, including Lasker, and are mostly such 
as any novice would see. They are the sort of vital accidents of which most 
great international tourneys furnish examples, often caused by strains of various 
sorts. The article should console the ‘common garden’ amateur player who 
blunders in good company. It also shows clearly how sheer strokes of luck 
determine sometimes the destination of very big prizes indeed in these events.’’ 


The Strand has also a chess story by Mr. Raymund Allen, entitled 
“ Allah Knows Best,”’ introducing an exciting game. 


The veteran J. H. Blackburne gave an exhibition—it is hardly 
necessary to say a successful exhibition—of simultaneous play at the 
City of London Chess Club on Saturday afternoon, December roth. 
He took on twenty members of the club, winning I1 games, losing 3 
(to the Rev. W. A. Cunningham Craig, Messrs. T. H. Acton and J. 
Taffs), and drawing 6 (with Messrs. C. Andreae, G. Bodman, J. A. 
Taffs, W. Genn, and H. J. Snowden, the last-named taking two boards 
and drawing both of his games). The performance took about four 
hours, and at the end the single player looked still fresh and vigorous 
in spite of his hard work. To one of his years the walking exercise 
involved by playing twenty boards simultaneously is ne slight strain. 
That the other part of the business, the brain-work, is still an easy 
matter to Mr. Blackburne anyone can see. 


The Field for December Ir2th had, in addition to its usual chess 
column, an extremely interesting two-page article entitled ‘‘ Chess,”’ 
finely illustrated from photographs of pictures belonging to the City 
of London Chess Club and of the title page, etc., of that very rare 
work, Das Schach oder Koenig-Spiel, of which the Liverpool Chess 
Club is one of the fortunate possessors. The writer of the article 
quotes the “ classical’ interpretation otf the title page of that book 
given by Mr. J. H. Milton, of the Liverpool C.C. In one of the scenes 
depicted we see ‘‘ Palamedes in the tents before ‘Troy, teaching the 
Greeks games, amongst others chess, for which he was famous.” 
(Palamedes would not be out of his element in the present war, for we 
hear a good deal about chess 1n the trenches, as well as among the 
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recruits now training in this country). The Field article is one well 
worth preservation by lovers of the game of kings. 


The Australasian notes the return to Australia of Mr. G. Gunder- 
sen, ex-chamfion of Victoria, who was recently in London after his 
escape from German hospitality at Mannheim. Mr. Gundersen, says 
the Australasian, was warmly received by his numerous friends at the 
Melbourne Chess Club. ‘‘ Everyone is naturally looking forward to 
Mr. Gundersen’s story of his experiences, chessic and otherwise, and 
it has been suggested that the Melbourne Chess Club should hold a 
short competition to welcome Mr. Gundersen, and give him an oppor- 
tunity of relating some of his adventures. Mr. Gundersen desires us 
to convey greetings to all.’”’ Ina letter written on the eve of his depar- 
ture from London Mr. Gundersen said: “‘I have had great pleasure 
in meeting Mr. Amos Burn, with whom I have spent considerable time, 
and whom I am really sorry to leave so soon. He seems much younger 
in spirit than one would guess from his photograph, and his chess is 
tip-top.” 


Southern Counties’ Championship.—Surrey met Essex on Decem- 
ber 5th at the City of London Chess Club with the appended result :— 


SURREY. ESSEX. 
Mr. C. F. C. Tattersall Mr. J. F. Allcock 
Mr. L. P. Rees Mr. E. W. Osler 
Mr. G. A. Felce Mr. E. J. Randall .. 
Mr. E. Macdonald .... Mr. R. E. Kemp 
Mr. F. F. J,. Alexander Mr. W. H. Taylor .. 
Mr. P. J. Allingham Mr. E. J. Price 
Mr. A. J. Maas F. J. Whitmarsh 
Mr. J. Butland Mr. F. J. Roden 
Mr. H. C. Griffiths B. J. Mooney .. 
Mr. W. Gooding : . G. Hofmeyer .. 
Mr. W. T. Dickinson Mr. H. E. Warren .. 
Mr. G. Wernick Mr. F. W. Markwick 
Mr. F. Dark Mr. F. J. Gibbs 
Mr. A. J. Spencer Mr: P. B. Tillett 
Mr. J. A. Graham Mr. A. I.. Sanders .. 
Mr. P. W. Rampton Mr. W.M. Bryden .. 


= 

Ae Peer o mre rege eee yom gro ce ae erm nee 
5 

w 1H 0 OOM OOOH OMmOO OMS 


Southern Union Championship.—Middlesex v. Kent. Played on 
December 12th, at the City of London Chess Club. Score :— 


MIDDLESEX. KENT. 
Mr. R. C. Griffith Mr. O. C. Muller 
Mr. W. Ward .. . Mr. J. C. Waterman 
Mr. R. H. V. Scott .. Mr. FE. L. Raymond 
Mr. P. W. Sergeant.. Mr. T. FE. Germann 
Mr. W. P. MacBean Mr. C. Chapman 
Mr. E. Morgan Mr. W. B. Dixon .. 
Mr. J. du Mont : . ©. Hammond .. 
Mr. H. V. Buttfield.. Mr. T. R. Harlev 
Mr. J. H. Whit: Mr. M. G. Atkins .. 
Mr. P. Healey .. Mr. W. J. Walford .. 
Mr W.H. Watts Mr. C. FE. Taylor .. 
Dr. Schumer Mr. W. M. Brooke .. 


eH Os A ee Oe Om me om 
= 
GPHOOD OFF ONO 09 
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Mr. W. H. Regan I Mr. G. Hanson O 
Mr. E. D. Palmer I Mr. C. F. Corke O 
Mr. C. E. Ford.. o Mr. W. P. Lees I 
Mr. C. E. Harris I Mrs. Holloway o 

rt} 43 


The Revue Suisse d’Echecs remarks :— 

‘Certain German reviews have given under the form of a five-move 
chess problem, “The capture of Antwerp’’; and another regards 
this as a childish and futile joke. For ourselves we do not desire 
representations of Antwerp or the Marne on the chess-board at all. 
We urge the development of chess in our reviews and columns and 
plead for the exercise of tact. What is to be said for the editor of an 
Austrian chess review (well known for his slackness in going to press 
and ingenious excuses for being months overdue), who begs his readers 
on this occasion not to ask him to atone for the crimes and offences of 
the band of thieves and highway robbers—and—(here follow the 
disguised names of certain ministers)? Chess was and is cosmo- 
politan, and conduct of this sort which deliberately tries to force the 
breach in a sphere where it need not exist is tactless and most repre- 
hensible.”’ 

[Remarks like these coming from a neutral review will, we are 
sure, commend themselves to our readers. We confess we should 
like to see the Viennese journal referred to.—Ep. B.C.M.] 


Bradford v. Manchester.—This engagement was contested on 
December 19th at the Great Northern Hotel, Bradford, and resulted 
in a victory for the Yorkshire Club by I0 points to 5. 

After the match the teams, officials, and about 16 invited guests 
were entertained to dinner by the Bradford president, Mr. Harry 
Sowden, who presided, and was supported by the Lord Mayor of 
Bradford (Alderman G. H. Robinson), and Alderman James Hill, 
J.P. The toasts were “ The King,” honoured with acclamation. 
“ The British and Allied Forces,’ proposed by Mr. Sowden ard acknow- 
ledged by Major J. G. Crossley, a member of the Bradford Chess Club. 
‘““ The Manchester Chess Club ’’ was proposed by Councillor J. A. Guy, 
and responded to by the Manchester captain (Mr. A. Eva). ‘‘ Success 
to the Bradford Chess Club ”’ was proposed by Mr. H. Hartley, whose 
compliments were acknowledged by the Bradford president. 

The gathering proved a most enjoyable one, and after the visitors 
had departed the Bradford players and friends re-assembled and 
continued the conviviality. 


Score of match :— 
BRADFORD. MANCHESTER. 

Mr. J. E. Hall .. = Mr. C. H. Wallwork 
Mr. J. Foulds .. Mr. G. H. Midgley .. 
Mr. I. M. Brown Mr. E. W. Ruttle 
Mr. J. A.Guy.. .. Mr. A. Clegy .. ; 
Rev. H. F. Hawkes Mr W. D. Bailey .. 
Mr. W. C Wilson Mr. A. Eva 
Mr. A. Shackleton . Mr A. Mielziner 
Mr. C. Quarkowsky.. Mr B. Copley 


= td OC mei 
9 Ot me O ive 


° 
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Mr. H. W. Hodgkinson 1 Mr. H. Hartley Oo 
Mr. R. Whitaker o Mr. J. Fish .. I 
Mr. T. W. Smith 4 =Mr. J. T. Thompson 3 
Mr. J. R. Deacon 4 Mr. H. leary... $ 
Mr. L. A. Skelton I Mr. H. Napper Oo 
Mr. J. W. Morton 1 Mr. G. Fee oO 
Mr. J. Chester .. o §6©Mr. i. Walls I 
Major J. G. Crossley rt Mr. 8S. Tyldesley O 
5 


* To be adjudicated. 


Leeds v. North Manchester.—It was a singular coincidence that 
North Manchester visited Leeds on the same day Manchester went to 
Bradford, as both sides made their arrangements without knowledge 
of individual intention. As already recorded the Bradford team 
scored a signal victory, but the fight in Leeds was more stubbornly 
contested. At the close of play the scores were equal, 8 points each, 


with three positions left for adjudication. 

TEENS. NORTH MANCHESTER. 
‘Mr. H. B. Lund ies 08 

Mr. A. Caplan ea 

Mr. R. W. Boe 

Mr. C. Lobel... 

Mr. J. G. Willey 


Mr. F. D. Yates 
Mr. H. A. Burton 
Mr. F. Schofield 

Mr. A. C. Ivimy 

Mr. W. J. Berryman 


Mr E. Skirrow Mr. G. Osborne 
Mr. W. E. Jackson .. Mr. A. Waterhouse 
Mr. S. Leader .. Mr. J. Goldstone 
Mr. F. Betts = . W. H. Burgess 
Mr. J. H. Peacock .. Mr. S. Broadbridge 
Mr. G. Wright .. Mr. A. I,. Davidson 


Mr. G. E. Wainwright 
Mr. W. EB. Ashby 

Mr. J. A. Brown 

Mr. A. Collins 

Mr. G. A. Jefferson 
Mr. H. B. Jowett 

Mr. S. Thorp 

Mr. A. G. Stockwin. . 


Mr. W. Phillips 

Mr. G. EF. Panton .. 
Mr. J. P. Duncan .. 
Mr. \*. Berry .. 
Mr. C. Standering . 
Mr. H. M. Holgate 
Mr. D. R. Brooks .. 
Mr. H. Turner 


Shel aa ey Sus “ase See eas aes S 
= 
cll GnO 7S eS aie een oa aes & 


* To be adjudicated. 


Birmingham and District.—Though less publicity exists as to 
club doings, match and tournament play continues much as usual. 
All the clubs are represented in the war by some of their younger 
members. The suspension, along with other weekly sports articles, 
of the chess column in the Birmingham Daily Post, after eighteen 
years’ uninterrupted progress, is felt as a loss by many Midland readers, 
and a good deal of inconvenience is caused to the workers in various 
chess organisations. The local league continues, though with some 
reduction in scope, there being two divisions instead of three. The 
Y.M.C.A. (league champions), Bohemians, City and Dudley are in 
Division 1, the other two divisions having been curtailed and amalga- 
mated. In the Midland Union competition Warwickshire, after a 
hard and only just unsuccessful match with Lancashire in the English 
county championship, lost rather badly to Shropshire, two of the 
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Warwick men missing their train. The Salop team is to be heartily 
congratulated on the result, which much improved on their previous 
victory at Birmingham by the odd game last season. Oxfordshire 
scratched to Worcestershire. Round II. should be played on January 
16th in Birmingham (Warwickshire v. Staffordshire and Worcester- 
shire v. Leicestershire), but a postponement will probably be arranged, 
as local players will wish to see the Lancashire-Middlesex match, 
arranged for that date in Birmingham. 

The Birmingham Club keeps fairly busy, and has a good match 
programme. This year’s officers are Messrs. H. Powell (president), 
H. E. Price (vice-president), W. H. Eyles (secretary), and J. B. S. 
Hornby (librarian). The chief fixture played so far was with Man- 
chester on Saturday, November 25th, at the Midland Institute. 


Score :— 
BIRMINGHAM C.C, MANCHESTER C.C. 

Mr. A. J. Mackenzie sa o Mr. C. H. Wallwork cee whe od 
Mr. F. McCarthy *; Mr. G. H. Midgley .. .. .. .. *o 
Mr. H. E. Price o Mr. E. W. Ruttle ; I 
Mr. J.G. Reeve... 1 Mr. W. D. Bailey .. o) 
Rev. A. P. Lacy Hulbert | o Mr. A. Eva... I 
Dr. Rowland Winn 1 Mr. H. Hartley o) 
Mr. W. A. Hooper .. I Mr.S. E. Agate oO 
Mr. H. Powell .. o Mr. J. Fish I 
Mr. H. Toach .. : 1 Mr. H. Napper ° 
Mr. G. FE. Sherwin .. rt Mr. lL. Wall O 

6 4 


* Adjudicated by Mr. H. E. Atkins. 

The recent reference in the B.C.M. to Lieut. C. Blake, numbered 
among the Canadian forces, was interesting to Birmingham players, 
since he learnt his chess at the Birmingham Y.M.C.A. and St. George’s 
Clubs. He visited the Institute a few weeks ago and scored a majority 
against three of the Club’s strongest players then present. 


City of London C.C. Championship.—The table of this com- 
petition, up to the time of the Christmas holidays, and exclusive of 
adjourned games, stands as follows :— 


r2 I2| 13 
1 Curnock, A... .. wep we dn I | 0 sate fd 3 
2 eta Th. i ale ele a ate Be eae Ws Oe iO 
3 Harley, B. we ee wee ee lee POT T]..|o}foj;o;s)] $41 
4 Jacobs, H. . et eve fe] Oe PDS Ft acd o | 3 I 
5 Letchworth, T. Woo. wl 0 4] O}.. a sa eee ue 
6 Macdonald, . dies recetoae nol! Gell asa | Oe Gee 47..]/ Tr] o} $ 
@ Muller OCs “ese che ee |) eae [0 oS o0!/o|tr 
SO Oavaee NPs cae wee ee ew eae el ae as —~ o].. 
g Scott, R. H. V. om. alee ee TL Ee Eo pod et et oO OE 
Io Sergeant, E. G. 4d wee EP —)|../! 
11 Sergeant, P. W. ae ae FP ace| eon] 0 I —- Oo 
12 Thomas, G. A. ce See 3 4 ].. ie I Ekes i a4 
13 Watts. W. He as: we ae wa oO sai ikdee ies I}..0..j-— 


* Mr. Savage has been compelled to retire, and his score is consequently 
cancelled. 
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Chess in Scotland.—The annual congress of the Scottish Associa- 
tion will be held at the Glasgow Chess Club during the New Year 
holidays, play commencing on Thursday, 31st December. The 
meeting is on the usual lines, the tournaments ncuaitg that for the 
Scottish championship. 

‘“ Richardson ’’ Cup Tourney.—The drawn match between Central 
and Bohemian teams in the first round was re-played on 28th November, 
when the Central Club won by the odd game. In the second round 
the Central meets the Greenock Club, but this tie is postponed till 
after New Year. The other second round tie between Edinburgh and 
Glasgow Chess Clubs, was played off at Glasgow C.C. on 19th December, 
when an interesting contest ended in favour of Glasgow, as below :— 
GIASCOW. EDINBURGH. 


Mr. J. A. McKee } Mr. D. Simpson : 4 
Mr. W. Gibson 1 Mr. A. J. D. Lothian oO 
Mr. J. R. Longwill . o Mr. G. Page ‘ I 
Mr. J. Borthwick o Mr. J. Crum I 
Mr. J. M. Nichol 1 Mr. T.B. Rees .. oO 
Mr. Jas. Birch . 1 Mr. T. Atkinson Oo 
Mr. A. J. Neilson rt Mr. D.A. Davidson re) 

44 24 


The final tie for the cup is thus between Glasgow and either 
Central or Greenock, due to be played on Ist February. 


A match between Kent County and the City of London Chess 
Club was contested on November 28th at the headquarters of the 
City Club, whose team won by 16 points to 8. Score :— 
| City OF LONDON CHESS CLUB. KENT COUNTY CHESS ASSOCIATION. 


Mr. G. A. Thomas .. 4 Mr. O. C. Miller 4 
Mr. E. G. Serjeant 4 Mr. J. C. Waterman 4 
Mr. G. E. Wainwright 1 Mr. E. Ll. Raymond oO 
Mr. R. H. V. Scott .. o Mr. T. Germann I 
Mr. Ek. Macdonald 1 Mr. C. Chapman i oO 
Mr. W. H. Regan Nhe BK 4 Mr. R.H.S. Stevenson .. 4 
Mr. A. Curnock bo. ear ee 1 Mr. LL. C. G. Dewing .. re) 
Mr. P. W. Serjeant ee o Mr. C. Hammond .. I 
Mr. R. C. J. Walker 4 Mr. W. P. Lees 4 
Mr. H. J. Snowden o Mr. W.M. Brooke .. I 
Mr. W. H. Watts I Mr.M. W. Stevens .. fe) 
Mr. A. J. Maas 1 Mr. C. F. Corke ve) 
Dr. Schumer 1 Mr. W. Skillicorn O 
Mr. J. G. Rennie o Mr. E. Paice fans I 
Mr. I. Pomerantz I Mr. J.R. Hanning .. O 
Mr. L. Savage... . 1 Miss Finn Sg O 
Mr. W. E. Burmister 1 Mr. G. Hanson fo) 
Mr. R. H. Birch 1 Mr. J. Wicker .. fe) 
Rev. W. A. C. Craig 1 Mr. F. W. Crisp ve) 
Mr. F. W. Markwick o Mr. F. W. Dunn I 
Mr. A. W. Foster 4 Mrs. Stevenson 3 
Mr. J. G. Macnamara 1 Mrs. Holloway O 
Mr. G. Smart tT Miss Cotton Ge. ed ce) 
Mr. M. Chester. . 4 Mr.S.J. Holloway .. 4 

16 8 
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GAME DEPARTMENT. 


We give a further selection of games played in the major open 
tournament at Chester. 


GAME No. 4,102. 


Caro-Kann Defence. 


BLACK. 

R. G. DIXON ADDEY. 
P—K 4 I P—QB3 

Baeahae Niemzowitsch, who has 
often successfully played this 
opening, once remarked that the 
‘ambitious object of 1.., P— 
O B 3 is to prove that 1 P—K 4 is 


premature.” 
2 P—Q4 


P—Q 4 
PxP 

This leads to a Queen’s Gambit 
variation. If White—in spite of 
Niemzowitsch—believes that 1 P 
—K 4 also has its merits, he can 
keep to the K P opening by 
plaving Kt—Q B 3 or P—K 5. 
In both cases he appears to obtain 
a greater advantage in develop- 
ment than after the text move. 


WHITE. 


3 PX P 
P—QB4 4 P—K3 
Kt—K B3 £5 Kt—KB3 
QO Kt—Q2 6 Kt—B3 
B—Q3 7 B—-QKt5 


Raaees It would not be wise to 
win the QO P by P xP, followed by 
KtxP, as Black would lose time 
with Queen moves whilst White 
is completing his development. 
Preferable to the text move, how- 
ever, is B—Q 3, with a long 
diagonal to act upon. On Kt 5 
the Bishop would only be useful 
if the exchange for the Knight 
is necessary. This it is certainly 
not advisable, as the Knight does 
not threaten anything but is often 
comparatively badly posted on Q 2, 
having only a few squares access- 
ible. The great value of general 
considerations of this sort are not 
fully realised by many plavers. 
This point is one of importance, 
and often has a vital effect on the 
development of the whole game. 


Castles 8 Castles 
P—B 5 9 P—Q Kt 3 


IO 


II 


I2 


weeuea In most cases the best 
plan is to counteract a Pawn 
advance on a wing by one in the 
centre. Black should play here 
Q—B 2 in order to play P—K 4. 


B—Kts 10 BxKt? 
en: .He facilitates White’s 
development. Better was B— 


Kt 2, waiting with Bx Kt until 
White played P—Q R 3. Black 
would then have been one move 
ahead compared with the course 
the game takes. 


BxB 


This is much better than B x Kt, 
which would have been answered 
by BxB; 12 BXR, BxP; 
13 R—Kt sq, B—R 3. 


Ir B—Kt2 
B—Kt 5 12 P—KR3 


Kt—K 2 was indicated. If then 
13 Bx Kt, Black would soon have 
found an opportunity for P—K 4. 
Otherwise he could play Kt—K 5. 
The text move, together with the 
following advance of the Kt P, is 
plain suicide. The way White 
makes use of the weakness pro- 
duced by Black’s Pawn advance 
is very instructive. 


13 B—R4 13 P—K Kt 4 
14 B—Kt 3 14 Kt—K 5 
15 BxKt 15 BXB 
16 Kt—K 5 16 B—Kt 4 
17 R—K sq 17 PXP 
18 PxP 18 KtxQOBP. 
Ig Q—-R5 

The rest is silence. 

: 19 K—R2 

20 Kt—Kt4 20 K—Ktsq 
21 OxRP 21 Kt—Q2 
22 B—K5! 22 P—B 3 
23 Q—Kt6ch 23 K—R sq 
24 R—K 3 24 Resigns 


A 3 


20 


Uo 


Non te 


14 


15 
16 
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GAME No. 4,103. 


Centre Counter. 


WHITE. 


BLACK. 
(G. SHORIES. J. MACALISTER. 
—K 4 1 P—Q 4 
Kt—O B 3 
Not good. It gives away the 


centre Pawn without hindering 
Black from esiablishing his King’s 
Pawn in the centre. 


2 PE 
Ktx P 3 Kt—OQOB3 
Outed ae Why not simply P— 
K 4? Black then threatens P-— 


K B 4 with a strong centre. 


B—Kt 5 4 Q-Q 4 
Q—K 2 5 B—B 4 
P—-K B 3 6 P—K 3 


eee It cannot be coo often 
repeated that if a Pawn can be 
played to the centre the oppor- 


tunity should be taken. P—K 4 
was indicated. 

P—B 3 7 B—K 2 
P—Q 4 


Had Black plaved P—K 4 
White would not now have been 
able to occupy the centre. 


8 Kt—B 3 
B—-QB4y 9 Q-Q2 
B—K Kt5 10 Kt—Q4 
BxB 11 QOxB 
P—K Kt 3 12 Castles (K R) 
P—KR4 13 BXKt 
gia gran Very weak. He ought 


to play for breaking through - in 
the centre, for instance, Kt—- 
Kt 3, followed by P-—K 4. The 
text move frees White’s cramped 
King’s wing. 


PxB 14 Kt—Kt 3 
B—Q 3 15 Q R—QO sq 
Kt—B 3 16 P—B4 

ere The natural move = is 
still P -K 4, keeping White's 


King’s Bishop shut out from the 
important diagonal bearing on 
Black's King. 


Castles (OQ R) 17 P--K R33 


eee To prevent Kt——Kt 5. 
Now Black’s King’s side is full 


of holes. 
18 P—R5 18 K—R sq 
Ig Kt—R 4 19 Q—Kt 4 ch 
20 K—--Ktsq 20 Kt—Kz2 
and There is no adequate 
defence. 
21 PxP 21 R—O 3 
wicca a Not PxP because of 
Q x Kt. 
22 PX ?P ' 22 Kt (Kt 3)—0 4 
23 OR—K Bsy 23 R—K B3 
24 O—K 4 24 P-—K Kt 3 


25 KtxPech 25 Ktx Kt 
26 Px Kt 
Position after White’s 26th move :— 


P< Kt 
BLACK (MACALISTER). 


ep ST 
Y — a) Yiy 
YG GY V/, Ky & W)) * oe 


as 


Yyj 


Uy ‘44 
‘yey, 
DY 
Y 

Lia °W; 


a 


ie 7 


WHITE _—— 
20 R(B3)XKP 


This spoils a very nice 
R (Q axK P; 


combination, viz., 


27 Rx Pch,QxRi 28 R--R sq, 
R> ‘QO; 29 Rx ~Q ch, K—Kt 2; 
30 RR 7 ch, K moves; 31 Bx 
R; or 28.., R—B Sch; 29 Bx 
R, R> O: 30 RxOQ ch, Kk—- 
Kt 2; 31 R-R 7 “ch, KM P; 
32 BQ 3 


P—Kt7ch 27 Resigns 
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GAME No. 4,104. 


Petroff Defence. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
W. H. Warts. G. BARRON. 
I P—K 4 I P—K 4 
2Kt—-KR3 £42 Kt-KB3 
3 KtxP 3 P--03 
4 ‘KKt—B3 +4 Ktx 
5 P—Q3 5 Kt—K B 3 
6 P—Q 4 6 B—-K 2 
a ms eae eis P—-Q 4, followed by B— 
QO 3 vives a better development. 
If a Pawn can be established in 
the centre one should gladly make 
use of such opportunity. 
7 B—Q 3 7 Castles 
& Castles S B—Kt 5 
g OKt—Q2_—s gs Kt---Q B 3 
Io P—Q B3 10 P—-Q 4 
Ir R—K sq Ir B—Q 3 
12 Kt—B sq 12 Kt—k 2 
13 B—K Kt5 13 Kt—kKt3 
14 Kt—K 3 14 O—QO 2 
15 KtxB 15 Ktx kt 
16 P—-KR3. 16 Kt-B3 
17 Kt—K5 17 Bx Kt 
i PxB IS Kt—K sq 
1g Q—B 3 To P--KB3 
Seine A riskv move on account 


of White still having the Wlute 
Bishop. Black should not weaken 
the white squares in lis cainp. 


B—B 5 20 Q--O sq 
PxP 21 ktxP 
B—K6ch 22 K—Rsq 
P—B 4 23° Pa) 5 
QR—-Qsq 24 Q-Q3 
Q-03 25 P-OB4 
B—B 5 20 Kt—kK 4 
O—K 2 27 Kt-—Kt 3 
phates If O R—-K sq, then B — 
B 4. 
Bx Kt (Kt 3) 28 P«xB 
Q—9 3 29 K—R2 
P—KB+4 30 QOQR—Ksy 
P—B 5 31 Kt—R 4 
sie the Better would have been 


Kt—QO 2, protecting the Bishop’s 
Pawn. Black then had the better 


chance for the ending as he has 
a protected passed Pawn. 


32 P—K Kt4 32 Q—Kt Och 
33 QxQ 33 KtxQ 
34 PxPch 
There was no necessity to open 
the file for Black’s Rook. He 
should have plaved B-K 7 at 
once. 
34 KxP 
35 B—-K7 35 R—-B2 
36 BxP 


Position after White's 36th move : — 
BxP 


BLACK (G. BARRON). 


At 
Why 


7 “i Ge OF as 
YS UYd Gi ey Gude Ce 
Uyt4e Vid | Gyihte Yialt 


ty Ath fs ,, 

Py 

lp G 
Y, 


Uh 


ws 
S N 


WS 
WN 
WX 
INN 
SW 
SS 
LX QQ &r 
SS 
NS 


NS 

4 
AMX 
XN SS 
NS 

we 
INS 
NS 

SS 


NS 
N 
S 
‘N 
N 
WK 
NV 
\\ 
NS 
aN 

~N 

SN 
MAAN 


WS 
RASS 
SS 
WS 
WY 
\N 
WS 
SN 
\ 


Che Pa eed 


WHITE (W. I. WATTS). 


30 Rx Reh? 
sn atelets Black could have = ob7 

tained a winning attack by Kt — 
K 7 ch, followed by P- Q 6. For 
instance, 36.., Kt—K 7 ch; 37 
K--Kt 2, P-Q 6; 38 B- B 2, 
Q R--K B sq; 39 B—Kt 3, Kt - 
B; 4oK xB, R—BOch; 41 kh- - 
Kt 2, R—B 7 ch: 42 K—Kt sq, 
Rx Kt P, and QO R-—B 7; or 37 
IK—R sq, P--Q 6; 38 B—-Kt 4 
(in order to prevent P --Q 7), R 
B 6, «e. 

37 RXR 37 20 

35 B—Kt 4 38 K—Kt 4 

39 K—Kt 2 39 Kt--K7 

4r R—Osq 40 Kt—B 5 ch 

41 K—R 2 41 Kt---K 7 

2 ROC P 42 R--B7ch 


22 


43 


N 


n 


Oo ON ® 


16 


17 
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K—R sq 43 K—B5 

weave Dune The best drawing chance 
offered by R—B 8ch; 44 K—Kt 2, 
Kt—B 5 ch, &c. 


44 B—B5 44 R—B 8ch 

45 K—Kt 2 45 R—B8& | 
46 R—B3ch 46 K—K4 . 
47 R—K3ch 47 Resigns ; 


GAME No. 4,105. 


Centre Counter. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
G. SHORIES. B. GOULDING BROWN. 
P—K 4 1 P—Q4 
Por 2 Kt—K B3 


P—Q 4 

Very bad would be P—Q B 4, 
retarding the development in 
order to keep the Pawn. Black 
would obtain a winning advan- 
tage in development by 3.., P— 


B 3 
3 QxP 

Kt-QB3 4Q-QR4 
B—Q 2 5 Q—Kt 3 

sdaceca ay Usual is P—B 3 in order 
to continue with Q—B 2. 
Kt—B 3 6 B—Kt’s 
B—K 2 7 P—B3 
Castles 8 BxKt i 
BxB 9 QxQP? 

re The following section of 


the gamie is an instructive illustra- 
tion of Tarrasch’s paradox, “ It 
is always dangerous to be a Pawn 
ahead in the opening.” P—K 3 
was the only move worthy of 
consideration. 


O—K 2 Io P—K 3 
QR—Qsq 11 B—K2 
B—R 6 12 Q—Kt 3 
Bx Kt P 13 R—Ktsq 
Bx Kt 14 BXB 
B—R 5 


White is now attacking with all 
his pieces, whilst Black’s Queen’s 
wing forces are neglible factors in 
the battle. 


15 K—K2 
Kt—K 4 16 R—Kt 2 
Siete White was threatening 


KtxB and QO—B 3 ch. Black 
could not defend this threat by 
Kt—Q 2 because of Rx Kt. 


K R—K sq 


Threatening 18 Ktx B, Kx Kt; 
19 BxP, RxP; 20 QxP ch, 
K—Kt 2; 21 R—Q 3, «ec. 
17 O—B2 
18 OQO—KB3 18 BXP 
19 P—B 3 


Now the Bishop is also out of 
play. 
Ig Q—-K4 
Position after Black’s 19th move :— 


Q—K'4 


BLACK (B. GOULDING BROWN). 


WHE AN 
. RWQYs 
ROO 
S SS SS 
~ 
SS 
~ 
II 
MA 
\ 
SS 
SY 
~ 


Wifi Wis Wilt 
YY GY; WCE titi, 
YU, y Yj os Ow WY Uy 
YijiIy Uj ; Z ; Yyy Yyy 
yy, 


Ysyyy3 444 y Y Wf 4 
| LMA. Vit Visita, WM 


CSASST: 


WHITE (G. SHORIES). 
20 R—Ktsq 
Kt—Q 6! won immediately. 
If then Q x B P, so 21 Kt—B 8 ch, 
K—K sq; 22 RxXP ch, and mate: 
in the next move. And if 20..,. 
O—O R 4, then 21 Rx P ch! Px | 


- ——_ os "ew - 


R; 22 Kt-—B 8 mate; or 21.., 
KxR; 22 BxP ch, K—K 2; : 
23 Q—K 3 ch, and mate in three } 
inoves. 
20 P—K B4 
21 Kt—Kt3 21 QxBP 
22 KtxPch 22 K—-B3 
23 KtxRch 23 QxQ 
24 Kt—Q8ch 24 K—K2 | 
245 PxQ 25 Resigns 
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GAME No. 4,106. 


! Ruy Lopez. 
WHITE. BLACK. 13 R—Q sq 
J. MACALISTER. EE. D. PALMER. He cannot play P—K 5, as after 
I P—K4 I P—K4 PxP, PxP, the Pawn is very 
2 Kt-KB3 2 Kt—-QB3 weak. 
3 B-Kt5 3 P—-Q3 as 
4 P—Q4 4 B—Q2 14 KtxP 14 QR—Ksq 
5 Kt—B 3 BRE Pi  — . sudehe Black is now splendidly 
h developed, and it is hardly 
6 BxBe ae 
; : exaggeration to say that White is 
ae aos fo Bie s oe lost on account of being too far 
. Ment. € sho play x behind in development. 
and after Px Kt; 7Q~xP is much ‘i Wee 
advanced in the development. I5 Kt—B5 15 Q—-B4 
He further threatens to provoke =. If now 16 KtxP? then 
P—Q B 3 by Q—B 4, thus weaken- O—O Kt 4. 
ing Black’s Q Pawn, so ihac Black 
must play 7.., P—Q R 3, thereby 16 Q—Kt3ch 16 K—Rsq 
increasing the mobility of White 17 Kt—K6 - 17 Kt—R4 
Knight. For all these reasons 18 O—-O0 5 18 P—B3 
Black’s 5th move is not to be I OxO 19 RxQ 
recommended; PxP should be 9 5 9 
played instead. 20 P—K Kt 4 
6 QOxB Pine pas the Q Bishop and 
7 KtxKt 7 PxKt ak aa eee 
8 QxP 8 Kt—K 2 a 
9 ne eee 21 P—Kt 5? ZL P—Q 4 
aes a ict a 22 P—Kt 3 22 B—Q3 
e ineffectiveness o awn = 
moves of this sort cannot be too 73 R—K sq 23 R(B2)—K2 
strongly emphasised. There was 24 P—B5 24 P—B4 
no move worthy of consideration 25 B—Q2 
except Castles or development of The Q Bishop is developed at 
the Q Bishop. last ! 
10 O—K 3 Be ae Position after White’s 12th move :— 
ae = P—B 4? 
Ir Castles Ir Castles : 
IZ P—B4? 


e 


A move which should be seri- 
ously avoided in cases where the 
Bishop’s Pawn has no opportunity 
of being exchanged for his oppo- 
nent’s K Pawn or Kt Pawn, so that 
the B file can be opened for the 
Rook. 

(See Diagram.) 


The position is most instruc- 
tive. Whilst the advance of the 
Bishop's Pawn is bad for White, it 
is very good for Black, who is able 
to open the Bishop's file. White 
instead of the text move should 
play Q—Kt 3 in order to enable 
his Bishop to be developed. 


12 P—B4! 


MACALISTER). 


WHITE (J. 


24 


26 
27 


in OO N WA 
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25 Kt—B 3 
K—Kt 2 26 P—K Kt 3 


Kt—Kt 7 
K-—B sq would have saved the 


Knight, but the game was quite 
hopeless for White after PxP, 


28 
29 
30 
oT 


28 Kt--B 4, RxRch; 20 RXR, 
RxRch; 30 KXxR, Bx Kt. 


27 RXR 
BxR 28 Kx Kt 
P—BO6Och 29 K—B2 
K—B 3 30 Kt—Q 5 ch 
Resigns 


GAME No. 4,107. 


Four Knights’ Game. 


WHITE. BLACK. 

H. BOGDANOR. W. H. WartTTs. 
P—K 4 1 P—K4 
Kt-KB3 2 Kt—KB3 
Kt—B 3 3 Kt—B 3 
B—Kt 5 4 B—Kt5 
Castles 5 P—Q3 

peer Castling is necessary. 


oO OND 


19 


After the text move White obtains 
a winning attack by 6 Kt —Q 5, 
B—O B 4; 7 P—Q 4, PXP; 
8 B-—Kt 5, Xc. 


P—Q 3? 6 P—K R3 
Kt—kK 2 7 Castles 
P—B 3 8 B—R 4 
Q—R 4 


White is hunting a Pawn, but 
in order to win it must leave his 
opponent the two Bishops. He 
also has to withdraw his Queen 
from the main battlefield, and 
consequently loses the initiative. 
It is not good strategy to sell 
the birthright of attack for a mess 
of p—awns. 


g B—Kt 3 
Bx Kt Io PXB 
Ox P 1r B—R 3 
P—B 4 12 Kt—R 4 
QO—R 4 13 B—kKt2 
kKt—Kt 3 14 KtxKt 
R Pxkt 15 P—KB 4 
O—B 2 16 Q—Q 2 
Pp--QKt4 17 PxXP 
PxP 18 Q—Kt 5 

ess It is remarkable what 


adyantage in mobility Black has 
gained during the time White made 
his excursion with his Queen to 
far distant lands. 


P=Bs 19 BXKP! 


Position after Black's roth move :— 


BxKP! 


BLACK (W. H. WATTS). 


7. YUL 
Y, 


CO1ET Gisite A 
Why YY 


Y 


‘, 


Ypprd tps 
ht, 4 
Ce 2. FLA 


Z 
Yirtatll 


Ve 
Wy 


Ui, 


GEL LILLY 
Ct Oe 


YM. Sh 
W) 


Wi 


WHITE (BOGDANOR). 


5.2 asa Black forces his attack 
in the best style. 


20 Q—Kt3ch 20 K—Rsq 


23 
24 


2? 


—_ 


260 
27 
28 
29 
30 


PxB 
PxR 


21 RxKt; 


B—K 3 would have offered 

longer resistance. 

22 BxP 
R—K sq 23 O—R4 
Ox B 24 QOxQ 
R—K 3 25 Q0—Q8ch 
K—Kt 2 20 RPXP 
B—kt 2 27 Q—Q 4ch 
K—Ktsq 28 RXP 
R—Ktsq 29 Q-Q7 
Resigns 


The Bishop its lost. 
Kt 3? then Q—Q B 7. 


Ii 30 R--- 


S 


NR eH 


DEN Tt Oo 


IO 
II 
I2 
I3 
I 
15 
16 
17 
18 
IQ 
20 
21 
22 


23 


x 
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overwhelming game on the Queen’s 
side. 


GAME No. 4,108. 
Giuoco Piano. a 

WHITE. BLACK. 25 R—Kt 5 25 P—Kt 5 
a oo 1PoKy 26 B—Kt 2 20 P—B 4 
Kt--K B 3 3 Kt—Q B 3 Position after Black’s 26th move :— 
B—B 4 3 B—B 4 P—B 4 
7 3 4 oe 3 BLACK (S. BOGDANOR). 

—Q 4 . 5 x Ce YL€D 
PxP 6 B—Kt 5 ch YN jj a WY ey 
Kt—B 3 7 KtxKP www” ”. Wu Wha" 

|Z Y VI Yj 
Castles 8 Bx Kt \7 Wy Y OY $ 
BSE Yn Uae] 
Much stronger is the Moeller | We, Wl, = Ul” Witiite 
attack, 9 P—Q 5, B—B 3; I0 - Ve Y Bin =U | 

R—K sq, &c. The text move $ 7 U8), $78 i — | 
allows Black to play P—Q 4 Yay Yyy, A 
after which he has no difficulty in 9 Y Yl. BY Gs 
developing his game. YYy x LNG Yy 

9 P—Q af en - yO" py Me RNA a 

B—Q 3 Io Casth s Q GZ GF WN & Y 
B—R 3 12 R—K sq Yj Li 7 — (a 
a Sq 13 a ee, WHITE (S. W. BILLINGS). 

—Ksq I —Kt sc 

ed 4 2 : 27 P—Kt 4 

R—K 3 15 B—K3 
Q RK sq Ib O—B 3 A ‘desperate attempt to save 

= < the game, and the only chance. 
B—KkKt 2 17 P—Q Kt 4 - 
Kt—K5 18 KtxKt 27 Kt—B2 

P~ Kt 9Q-B2  —— — weeeee This is very dangerous, 
B—R 3 20 O—Q 2 because for the exchange White 
P—_B : aa KE “Kt gets a Pawn and a violent attack 
Gee an Poa with many winning chances. The 
P—R 4 simplest move was KtxP. If 
This Pawn move cannot be too then 28 BxP, BxB, 29 RxB, 
strongly warned against. It PxP; White's attack ONE 
weakens the King’s wing without and Black's passed Pawns win. 

a counter chance of a King’s side 28 Px BP 28 KtxR 
attack. Such an attack is now 20 BPx Kt 
certain te be repulsed by Black, Z 
as his pieces have at least as much Better probably is R PxKt, 
mohbilitv as those of White, if not which opens the Rook’s file. 
more. The best line, which leads 
to a draw on account of the 29 B—Kt sq 
Bishops of different colour, was 30 Q—B 2 30 PxP 
22 P—K B 4, Kt—-K 5; 23 Bx 31 BxP 31 P—Q5 
Kt, &c. 32 B—Q 2 32 Pp—B 5 
a ee ee 33 P-K6 33 Q-Q4 
oe 34 B—-K4 34 Q—-Qsq 

3 a + 35 B—B 4 35 R—Kt 4 
eee Black now obtains an ...... Well plaved. Black gives 


back the exchange, thus forcing 
the end game, in which he has a 


26 


36 


37 
38 
39 
40 


Oo ON D 


10 
II 
12 
T3 
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decided advantage on account of 
White’s weak Pawns. 


B—B 6 


More promising was Q—Kt 3, 


40QOxB, RXB; 41 P—R 5, Q— 
B 4 ch, &c., or 40 B—Kt 3, Ox P; 
or 40 R—K B sq, B—Kt sq, 
threatening P—B 6, &c.; or 4o 
B—K 3, Q-—-Q 3. 


followed by B—K 5. 40 QXB 
BxR 37 QxB He cannot take the Bishop on 
QxP 38 BxP account of Q—Kt 6 ch, «c. 
Q—K 4 39 Q—K Bsq 
Pe | P—Kt 6 ie ra 8 
This loses immediately. There ae K_ > ae = en 
is, however, hardly a satisfactory 43 “—2 43 Q—-B7¢ 
reply available. For instance, 44 Resigns 
GAME No. 4,109. 
Ruy Lopez. a 
WHITE. BLACK. 14 P—R 3 14 B—Bsq 
G. SHORIES. O’HANLON. I3 P—QKt4 15 QKt—Qz2 
P—K 4 1 P—K4 16 B—K 3 16 R—Kt sq 
Kt—KB3 2 Kt—QB3 z = 
7Q-Q2 17 R—Rsq 
B—Kt 5 3 ee) 3 18 O—B 3 18 Kt—R 4 
oe 4 Kt—B3 19 P—Kt3 19 P—KB4q? 
nae: ts Ris cae ectce*. sis Absolute suicide. There 
This continuation is not con- was no reason why he should not 
sidered so strong as 5 Castles. steadily continue bringing his 
Its only advertiser is Alapin. pieces into position. White’s 
5 P—Q3 camp shows some weakness on 
; the King’s wing, therefore Black’s 
sees More usual is P—Q Kt 4, best procedure was to attack on 
followed by B—B 4. that side, but the attack has to 
P—B 3 6 B—K2 be soundly prepared. The man- 
Castl P Kt guvre indicated was Kt—B sq, 
astles 7 P—-QKt4 followed by P—Kt 3, and then 
B—B 2 8 Castles P—K B 4 could be considered. 
P—Q 4 9 B—Kt5 
| 20 PxP 20 P—K 5? 
...The Pawns should be eer — 
eee ; ......Giving away control of 
exchanged before playing the text the fone tae Os. : 
move. 
P—Q 5 10 Kt—Kt sq 21 Kt—Q 4 21 P—QB4 
P—OR 4 II B—Qz2 ......Resistance is no longer 
PxP 12 BxP possible. 
P—B 4 13 B—Q2 22 PXP ¢.p: 22 Resigns 


GAME, No. 4,110. 


lalkbeer Gambit. 


WHITE. BLACK. 

G. BARRON. H. BOGDANOR. 
I P—K 4 1 P—K 4 
2 P—K B 4 2 P—Q4 


3 


PxOP 3 QOxP 

& ctiun ue This is not the idea of 
the Gambit. He should continue 
P—k 5; 4 P—-Q 3, PxKP; 5Qx 


P, Kt—K B 3. 
for the Pawn is then the difficulty 
White has in developing both of 
his Bishops. 


4 Kt—Q B3 
5 Kt—B 3! 


Well 


ficed. 


Nn 


K—B 2 
P—Q 4 


Oo ON 


Io B—QB4 
II Q—K 2 
Iz QBxP 


WHITE. 
R. G. Drxon- 
ADDEY. 


CO OY ANAWDNH 
x 
i 
es) 
uw 


R—Q sq 


“1A 


ri Bx Kt 
12 B—B4 
13 Castles 
14 B—Kt 3 
15 Q—-Q3 


16 Kt—K Kt5 16 P_-KR3? 


a eats Producing a fatal weak- 


ness on K Kt 3. He should have 


plaved. He 
Overwhelming advantage of de- 
velopment for the Pawn sacri- 


B—Kt 5 ch 
R—K sq ch 
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4 Q—K 3 


gains 


5 PxP ch 


6 Q—Kt 3 ch 
7 Kt—K B3 


8 P—B 3 
9 B—K2 
Io O—B2 
Ir B—Kt 5 

12 BxKt 


The equivalent 


13 BxP ch! 


13 K—Bsq 


seit haa tered If K x B ? chen, of course, 
14 Q—K 6 ch wins the Queen. 


14 QxB 14 B—Q3 
15 BxBch 15 QxB 
16 B—Kt 3 16 QOxPch? 


dster es Kt—Q 2 was the only 
move worthy of consideration. 
The text move opens another file 
for White’s Rooks. 


17 K—Bsq 17 O—K Kt 5 
18 QO—K 3 18 O—Q2 

19 QR-Qsq 19 Q-QBz2 
20 Q—B 5 ch 


And mate in the next move. _ 
A very pretty game. 


GAME No. 4,III. 


Queen’s Gambit Declined. 


BLACK. 
B. GOULDING 
BROWN. 


1 P—Q4 

2 P—K 3 

3 Kt—K B 3 
4 QKt—Q2 
5 B—K2 

6 Castles 

7 P—B4 

8 KPxP 

go KtxP 


10 QKt—K 5 


eth aes Better B—K 3, develop- 
ing another piece and also enab- 
ling R—B sq. 


Ir KtxB 
I2 B—K 3 
13 Q—R4 
14 QR—Bsq 
15 K R—Qsq 


played P—K Kt 3. The weakness 
thereby produced on B 3 and R 3 
is not so dangerous, as he has still 
a Black Bishop whilst White has 
none. 


17 PxKt 


Kt x B 

O—Kt 6 18 B—B4 
P—K 4! Ig Q—B2 
PxP 20 PxXP 
Kt xP 21 Ktx Kt 
Rx Kt 22 RXR 
BxRch 23 K—Rsq 


B—K4 £24 K—Ktsq 
R—K sq 25 R—Qsq 
Q—R7ch 26 K—Bsq 
Q—B5ch 27 K—Ktsq 


P—Kt4! 28 P—Q Kt 3 
P—Kt 5 29 PxXP 
B—Q 5 ch 


And mate in two moves. The 
clear and simple manner in which 
White demonstrates the weak- 
ness of Black’s 16th move is 
remarkable. 
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Played in the match Manhattan-Brooklyn chess clubs, New Yok, 
November 14th, rgr4. 


GAME No. 4,112. 


Scotch Gamobit. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
S. HOWELL. | EDUARD LASKER. 
P—K 4 1 P—K4 
<t—-KB3 42 Kt—QB3 
P—Q 4 Cue oe a 
B—B 4 4+ Kt—B 3 
Kt—Kt 5 
A move which = according to 


the general principles of Chess 
Strategy is premature. In fact 
this opening, which was fashion- 
able some years ago, has dis- 
appeared from ‘strong tournament 


practice. Usual is 5 Castles, Kt x 
P; oR—-K sq, P—Q 4; 7BXP, 
acc. ; or 5.., B—B 4; 6 P-—-K 5, 
P—O 4; 7 PxKt, Xe. 
5 Kt—K 4 
Sines The best move is P— 
Q 4, after which a clear draw 


results, viz.,6 Px P, Kt—QR 4; 
7Q0xP, KtxB; 8QxkKt, QOXxP. 
The text move is considered 1n- 
sufficient. White obtains a violent 
attack starting with P-——-K B 4. 
It appears, however, from the 
present gaime, that Black can 
scand the attack and obtain the 
better game if White does not 
play with the utinost care. 


B—Kt 3 6 P—-KR3 

P-KB4 7 PxKt 

P» Kt S KtxP 

QxP g P—O 4! 
Rares The kev move to the 


correct defence. Black must give 
up this Pawn in order to free his 
Queen's Bishop as anuickly as 
possible. He thereby gets a good 
chance of counter attack with the 
two Bishops. 


BxOP 
(See Diagram), 


Not Q»«P because of OxQ; 
11 B.~O, Kt—Kkt 6€. 


Io P—KB 4 


Black originally intended 
playing P—Q B 3, probably the 
strongest continuation. The play 
might go11 Bx K BP ch, KxB; 

120%Q, B—Kt 5 ch; 13 O—Q 2 

BxQ: I4 Bx B, Kt—Kt 6: 

15 R—Kt sq, Rx P; 16 Bx P, 
B—B 4, and Black soon wins back 
the Pawn with the better position, 
or 11 BxQ B P ch, PxXB; 12 
O-«Ki, B—-Q 2; 13 Kt-—B 3, 
R—Q Kt sq; 14 P--Q R 3, Q—- 
Kt 3, with a tremendous attack. 
The whole line of play is, however, 
too complicated to be correctly. 
seen through over the board. 
The text move leads to a simple 
and clear game, but which is only 
a draw. 10.., B—K RB 4 is 
wrong on account of 11 R—B sq. 


11 PxPe.p. 


Best. 
K 2 


pd 


If 11 Q—Q 3, then Q— 


12 Bx kt, OxP, «Ke. 
Ir KtxP 


12 Kt—B 3 


13 Ox Kt 


Position after White’s 


R\heed 


LLL, 


Not Bx P, as QxB; 13 BX 
Kt, OQ —K 3 ch wins a piece. 


12 KtxB 

13 QxQ 

Toth move :— 
BxQP 


BLACK (EDUARD LASKER). 


© 8 ae ry 


V7, 


iS) Y ° 
<= Y 7 4 s> 


Y (5 
2 


WHITE {C. S. HOWELL). 
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If KtxQ I4 B—Q3 17 P—Kt 3 17, B—K Kt 5 
15 BxP 15 P—B 3 18 K—Q 2 18 R—B4 
siete utes This brings the Rishops Ig P—KR 4 Ig R—Kt 4 
and Rooks speedily into play, and 20 P—Kt 3 20 R—-K sq 


is therefore much better than 457 R—-Ksq 21 R(Kta\—K 
taking the Rook’s Pawn, after 3 ° B 1. = ( 4) 4 
which the advantage of develop- 2 4—D 3 

ment would be on White’s side, Wassssaie.. Toe FP ewe aes 
for imstance, 15.., RxP; 16 R: 2 "K R_K piers ‘ , aa 
Castles Q R, B—K 3; 17 K R-- aia sq? then 


K sq, K-B 2 (K--Q 2; 18 Ktx oe 
PP): 18 B--B 4, Bx B; 19 Ktx 22 RxR 
IB, B—Kt 5; 20 R—Q 3, followed 23 RXR | 23 BxKtch 
De Sass: 24 PxB 24 RxR 
16 Kt—B 4 16 Castles 25 KxR 25 Draw 


The following game was played in a London League match last 
month between Messrs. N. Parley, of the North London, and F. P. 
Carr, of the Atheneum Club :— 


GAME No. 4,113. 


WHITE. BLACK. o O—O 2 B ch 
N. PARLEY F. P. CARR 9 Q : ae 2 
(North London). (Atheneum). Io KtxB 10 R—Ksq 
I P—K4 1 P—K 4 Il P—B 3 
2 P—O4_ 2 PP Better was 11 K Kt---B 3. 
ee, os Ir Kt—QB3 
Gp eat + P—-Q4 Iz Kt—K 2 12 Kt—Q Kt 5 
.... This defence to the Danish 13 Castles 13 P—Q Kt 3 
Gambit (consisting of the moves 
4... P--O 4; 5 BxP, PxP; Position after Black’s 21st move :-— 
6 Q BxP, Kt-K B 3) was i 
brought into prominence in <he Kt—Q 6 


gambit tournament held early in 
the year at Baden, near Vienna. 
A notable game was Nvyiolm- 
Reti, which Black won in brilliant 
stvle. Mr. Carr had the defence 
sprung upon him in a match game 
against Dr. Schumer a few weeks 


/ 2. Wy, Ya, 
i wy Wt Yu Y 
previous to the present game. ae yy Dy. Uy 
en Wey, Z, yy es 


BI,ACK (F. P. CARR.) 


Now he in his turn sprang it upon 


Mr. Parley. Wit} Ygiy, y 
5 B x P 5 P x P 7 YY Vstte Uy g ) 4, G 
6 Q B x P . 6 Kt—K B3 ways Ya 2 EN 
7 ~*~ Cc Yy 4 ay 
Uj Zen? 


Nyholim-Reti continued 7 Kt— yy COT 
K B 3, B—Kt 5 ch; 8K “RB sq, yy 


Castles; g Q—Kt 3, Kt —B 3! 


, 7KxXB 
8 QxQ S B—Kt 5 ch WHITE (N. PARLEY). 


SON 
(TERS 
WOK 

SY SS 
N \N 


4 


y 


ma ez AJ 
NOM 
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Hansen, ty Mr. Parley suggests that “and has not yet made up his 
13.., Kt—Q 6 was preferable. mind as to Kt—K 6 instead of 
14 QR—OQBsq14 P—B4 ee 
16 Kt—K B4 16 B—R3 23 RxP 23 B—B5 
17 Kt—K5ch 17 K—Ktsq © 24 Bx Kt 24 PxXB 
18 KR—Qsq 18 KtxRP 25 Kt-R5 25 R—Q3 
Ig RxRch IQGRER. oo ssanas A lamentable position 
20 R—Rsq 20 Kt—Kt 5 for Black, who can do nothing, 
—_ ed despite his equality in numbers, 
aaa 6 ae with the enemy’s forces. Time 
(See Diagram). brings an easy victory for White. 
22 Kt (K 5)xKt 26 K—B2 26 B—Kt 4 


“White took 35 minutes over 27 R—Kt7ch 27 K—R sq 
his 22nd move,” says Mr. Parley, 28 R—KB7_ 28 Resigns 


The two appended gamelets were contested in the Knightsbridge 
(London) Chess Circle tournament. The notes are by the winner. 


GAME No. 4,114. 


Played October 12th, 1913. 
. From’s Gambit Declined. 


WHITE. BLACK. 7 KtxPch 7 K—Kt sq ? 
Mr. J. A. DUNSTAN. Mr. G. SPRATT, 8 KtxB 8 KtxP 
1 P—K B4g 1 P—K4 g Castles 9 O—Q 5 ch 
2PxP 2 P—Q 3 10 Kt—K 3 10 Kt—Q 2 (b) 
3 Kt—KB3 +23 B—Kt5 11 P—B 3 11 O—Kt 3 
4 P—K4 4.22 12 O—Kt 4! 12 K Kt—B 3 (c) 
5 B—B4 5 Kt—K B 3 (a) 13 Q—QB4ch 13 Resigns 
6 BxPch 6 KxB 
(a) Kt—Q B 3 1s best. 
(5) The Bishop should have been developed. 
(c) If Q Kt—B 3, then RxKt!! 
The game shows the danger of pinning adverse K Kt before Castles. 
GAME No. 4,115. 
Played March 24th, 1914. 
Bird's Openiirg. 
Remove White’s Queen’s Kt. 
WHITE. BLACK, 7 P—OR 3 7 P—Q4 
Mr. J. A. DUNSTAN. AL¥.2 Xs 8 Castles 8 QO—Q 2 
1 P—K B4 1 P—Q Kt 3 9 R—QBsq (a) g Castles (KR) (b) 
2 Kt—K B 3 2 B—Kt 2 10 Q—K sq 10 QO R—K sq 
3 P—Kkh 3 3 P—K 3 11 Q—R4 11 P—-K Kt 3? 
4 P—O Kt 3 4 Kt-—K B 3 12 Kt—Kt 5 12 Kt—K R4 
5; B—kt 2 5 B--K 2 13 Oxkt! 13. P02 220) 
6 B—Q 3 6 Kt—B 3 14 BxP mate 


(a) A waiting move, intending to frighten him against Castling QR. 
(6 It sueceeds, 
(c) Bx Kt the only move. 
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THE PROBLEM WORLD. 


All communications respecting problems must be addressed to 
Mr. B. G. Laws, 21, Nelson Road, Stroud Green, London, N. 


The gathered shadows which darken the whole civilised world 
make it difficult to extend the usual cheery New Year’s greetings 
which has in the past been our pleasurable custom at this season 
to offer. Our feelings are resigned to the stressful times, and all of 
us must be submissive to the results of the final termination of this 
horrible war, yet we have the optimistic hope that our realm of chess, 
though temporarily dissipated, will renew its immortable virility, 
and that our offices with this objective will prove of material assist- 
ance. With brotherly wishes, we trust our monthly fare will exercise 
a soothing influence and divert mundane thoughts from present-time 
afflictions. We will do our best, which will be aided by reciprocal 
support. 


The latest issue of the Good Companion Chess Problem Club 
periodical has a lot of very interesting matter. We learn that the 
club is extending widely, and if progress continues all countries will 
have members enrolled. An international two-move solution tourney is 
announced to be held 22nd February next on novel lines. Chess 
clubs can participate by the secretaries applying to Mr. J. F. Magee, 
junr., Hamilton Court, Phila., Pa., U.S.A. 

Chess clubs, State and County Associations anywhere may enter, 
free, and Mr. A. C. White will present five prizes in books to the first 
50 clubs that enter (250 in all). The following are the rules. 

Tournament must be held on February 22nd. At a stated hour 
all solvers must gather together and the club secretary will submit 
12 direct mate problems in two moves. Each local club must make 
its own rules as to just how the solving tourney is to be conducted, and 
how points shall be scored so that the five prizes may be awarded fairly. 

Each secretary is requested to send promptly after the holding 
of the tourney, the names of the entries, winners, etc., so that the 
result may be published in one of their bulletins. 

Thus far in England entries have been received from the Islington 
Chess Club, London, Toynbee Chess Club, London, Bradford Chess 
Club, and Norwich Chess Club. 

The result of the November composing competition is given. 
The chief successful entrants are, in order named, Chas. Promislo, 
A. J. Fink, T. C. Henriksen. It appears there were 40 positions sent 
to Mr. A. C. White to adjudicate. Twenty-six of the entries are 
presented in the last issue. 


From the Melbourne Leader we have received a brochure entitled 
“The Dux,’ intended as a compliment to Mr. H. E. Grant, an ex- 
champion of Victoria, and a working connoisseur of problems, a dux 
in chess education. There are nineteen contributors, all being Leader 
solvers. Of the 19 positions presented there is good variety and some 
interesting work. The following is a bright two-mover by Dr. J. J. 
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O’ Keefe :—White: Kat K R2; QatQ2; RsatK R4and K Kt 3; 
B at Q Ktsq; Ktat KR2; QatQ2; Rs at K R4and K Kt 3; 
Bat Q Ktsq; Kt atQ3; Psat K4andQBy4. Black: KatQ5; 
Rs at QO B sq and 2; Bs at Q Kt sq and Q Rsq; PsatQ2,QR2 
and 6. Mate in two. 


The following position has been awarded the prize in the Xmas- 
box tourney of the lour-Leaved Shamrock :— 

By R. G. Thomson, Aberdeen.—White: K at K Kt 8: QatK 
Kt4; RatQB6; BatK7; Ktsat K B8andQB4; Pat Q 
Kt 5. Black: K atQ4; RatQ8; BsatK Kt7andQR&; Kt 
atQR3; Paat K Kt 2,K B2,Q Kt 5 and Q R 2. Mate in two. 


The result of the Western Daily Mercury problem tourneys is 
now out. ‘The judges were Messrs. Palkoska, Wurzburg and Laws. 
In the two-move section the diversity of opinion was not so marked. 
With the three-movers the case is different. Itseems that Dr. Palkoska 
withdrew his placing of three problems and preferred not to judge. 
Of the three positions he selected in the first instance only one was 
noticed by but one of the other two judges! ‘The adjudication works 
out: Two-movers—(r) A. M. Sparke, Lincoln; (2) J. J. Rietveld, 
Kesteren ; (3) and (4) ex @quo, Rietveld. Hon. men.: H. M. Huse 
(two), G. Guidelli, A. Briars and D. Booth, junr. Three movers— 
(1) F. H. J. Ortmans, Vaals ; (2) Carlo Borgatti, Ferrara; (3) P.G.L.F., 
Staines; (4) T. D. Clarke, Victoria; (5) P.G.L.F. Hon. men.: G. 
Browne and Dr. G. Dobbs. 


Tirst Prize. l‘irst Prize. 
"A. M. SPARKE, Lincoln. By I. H. J. OrRTMANS, Vaals. 
BLACKS BLACK. 
at |. WER mn WH... Ke AA Wy, 20. U ine Y YU YY Why ® — Yl, 
Ye V/s Ga) LY YY COUR 
|, 4 < G GL Ut Ys | Yuli Wilh”. VM 
YYy yyy mp Wi Yy iy Yee Ly Yi, 
p ¢ VOee, 
Po 5 a , 4 
i7 @ xl (Bir 
= > toe Va 7 
Y Yn Yh 
a) lie: on £ 
, y YW Ga tl a: 
+ pe ty Y 
ca 4 ey Wy 
. Vise MEE yyy fl Lil : 
+a Pr , Y rw , ~ Yay Ae 
why /// Ay ZY i 
=e Dae 3 a Md, ie 
J. [| _tl EH _|\ Cd Gey 
OWT WHITE. 
Mate in two. Mate in three. 


The Australasian two-move tourney has been brought to a con- 
clusion by the issue of Mr. J. D. Williams’ award. ‘The result is: 
Ist, :\. Moseley, Brisbane; 2nd, H. J. Tucker, Blyth, S.A. Hon. 
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mens.: Moseley, Tucker, F. R. Smith and P. Bedler. This is the 
chief position : — 

By A. Moseley.—White: K atQR8; QatQB7; Rsat K 5 
and Q Rsq; Bs at K R 2 and K Kt 8; Kts at K sq and Q 8; Ps 
at K B2,K2andQB2. Black: KatQ5; Qat K R06; Rs at 
OR3and4; BatK R 3; bas iy ia Oa ea Ps at K Kt 5, 
K B 6, Q B 3, 6.and Q R 2 _Mate in two. 


Coincidences in three-movers have become so frequent that there 
is no special interest in pointing them out, unless some constructive 
point is illustrated thereby. Here is a case in point. After the keys 
the two problems are identical, save that the position of the White 
Queen has been changed one square. By the change Herr Kubbel 
has gained a longer sweep for his key; but he has lost one of the 
flight squares for his King, and ‘besides has overlooked a really very 
serious dual. A.C. W. 

By C. Planck, M.A. (B.C.M., 1895).—White: K at K R 4; 
Q at Q Kt 3; BatQB4; KtatQz2. Black: K at Q5; Ps at 
K 5 and Q B 3. Mate in three. 

By K. A. L. Kubbel (S¢. Petersburg Herold, ey —White: K at 
KR4; QatQR3; BatQR2; Kt at Q 2 Black: K at Q 5; 
Ps at K 5 and Q B 3. Mate in three. 


In the problem at page 429, December last, by V. Marin, the 
White Pawn marked as being at K Kt 4 should be placed at K Kt 2. 
In the two-mover by E. E. Westbury at page 431 a White Pawn seems 
to have been omitted at K 7, otherwise 1 K—K 7 would be fatally 
effective. 


There is a pathos in the fact that.in the same number of the 
Tidskrift which announces the death of Rev. J. Jesperson there are 
two separate problem articles from his able pen—one on Line-clearing, 
and a second (or the 38th) on ‘“‘ Waiters ’’ with changed moves. Each 
is illustrated with numerous exainples. The place of enthusiasts like 
Jespersen is hard to fill. The Zadskrift observes :—‘‘ He was but 66 
years of age, and his chess career began when he was about 30, yet 
his output of problems exceeds 3,000. In Igo2 he undertook the 
editing of the collection of Danish problems, entitled “ 320 Danshe 
Skakopgaver, 1878-1902,’ an extremely fine collection, by the way, 
published by Englund & Co., Stockholm. 

L’Italia Scacchistica adds :—‘‘ The loss of Jespersen is as deeply 
felt as the deaths of Loyd and Pradignat.”’ 

The same journal for November published a number of original 
problems, together with an interesting collection of three-ers (18 
_ altogether), from various sources, in which White’s sole force is Q, 
K, and Pawns. These are far from easy to solve, as those who have 
tackled Mr. Locock’s productions in this direction have found to 
their cost (120 Chess Problems, Nos. 58, 73, for example). 


The two-mover, No. 2,836, by Mr. M. Marble, has been in our hands 
for some time, and just before sending the problem to be printed we 
received a line from him that, subject to our discretion, he would like 


— 
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to withdraw it, as the main points are so similar to E. E. Westbury’s 
prize two-mover in the recent Football and Field competition. Having 
stated the circumstances we feel positive our readers will enjoy com- 
parison and will attribute no mata fides. The coincidence is instruc- 
tive and certainly interesting. 


By Jos. C. ee End-Game Problem. 


The accompanying problem- 
end-game has been contributed 
by our esteemed friend. Mr. 
Wainwright, we all know, has 
the happy knack of giving excel- 
lent exhibitions of quaint strategy. 
We should much like to know 
what our solvers think of this. 

As a matter of fact this is a 
composition designed more to 
amuse than puzzle. The first 
move of White is fairly obvious, 
but the effecting of the mate in 
exactly four moves produces some 
niceties not usually met in efforts 
of this kind. 


WHITE. 
White mates in four. 


SOLUTIONS. 

By V. Marin (p. 429).—1 B—K 2, &c. 

By A. J. Fink (p. 429).—1 Q—Kt 6, &c. 

By TD. Booth (p. 429).—1 B-—R 6, &c. 

By O. Nemo (p. 430).—1 Kt—B 5, K—B 3; 2 B—B 3 ch, &c. If 1.., 
K—B 5; 2 B—B/7ch, &c. If 1.., R—K B 7, &c.; 2 B—Q 8, ch, &e. If 
1.., P—K 7; 2 BxR ch, &e. 

“By ee Borgatti (p. 430)—1 Kt—Kt 8, any; 2 Kt—B 6, «c. 

By [. E. Westbury (p. 431).—1 Q—Q B 4, Kc. 

. By Dr. G. Dobbs (p. 431).—1 B—Kt 7, K—Q 3; 2 Q—Kt 3 ch, &c. If 

,KBxB; 2QxBch, &. Ifi..,QBxB; 2QxBch, &c. If t.., K— 
Oa. 2Q0—QB6, ke. If1.., K—B2; 2 Q—Q5 ch, Ke. 

Bv M. Havel (p. 431).—1 B—R 6, PxXB; 2 Kt—B 5 ch, &c. If1.., Px 
Kt; 2P—K5ch,cc. If1..,QBmoves; 2KtxKtPch, &c. If1.., others; 
2 Bx Kt P) we: 

By C. Christensen (p. 431).—1 R—K B 4, «c. 

VY No. 2,824 (by H. Rhodes).—1 Kt—Q 5, &.W 

vw No. 2,825 (by C. Horn).—1 B—Q sq, &c. 

WNo. 2,826 (by C. Horn).—1 Kt—Q 6, Kt—B 2; 2 KtxKt ch, &c. If 

, Kt—B 3; 2 Q—Kt 3, ch, &c. If 1.., others; 2 KtxP ch, &c. 

WY No. 2,827 (by B. G. Laws).—1 Q—R 2, K—K 5 or 6; 2 R—K 5 ch, €c. 
If 1; otlicrs: 2 QO— —k 5, «ce. 

ABXo, 2,828 (by J. C. J. Wainwright).—1 R—B 4, &c. 

UW No. 2,829 (by E. J. Winter-Wood).—1 Q—O sq, Kx Kt; 2 Q—Q 5 ch, &c. 
If 1.., K—Kt 4; 2 B—K 3 ch, &. If 1.. P—K 6; 2 Q—Q4q ch, &e. If 
I.., any other; 2 Q—R 5, «c. 

vY No. 2,830 (by C. Horn).—1 ae 4,KxKt; 2Q—K5, &c. If1.., K— 
Kt 5; 2OxK PD, &e. If 1. —R 4; 2 O—B 4, &e. Mets <P 32 OO 


ras 3 ch, «ce. 
No. ae 831 ( ey B. Palmer).—1 B—B . K—Q 4; 2 Kt—B 6 dbl. ch, &c. 
If 1. —Q 6; 2 R—B sq, &c. If t.. +—Kt 4; 2 Kt—Q 6 ch, &c. 
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PROBLEMS. 

No. 2,832. No. 2,833. 
By E. Croucu, By C. Horwn, 
Hendon. London. 
BLACK, BLACK. 


Te aa 


ol |; _ 
o a a = 


_ v Cy A Va 
- ae | |e 
ie aoe 2. 
Ty, V1 ON fel, VA 
2 £87 77 


2, “a “es 
[ne . “o 


wi 


WHITE. WHITE. 
White mates in three moves. White mates in three moves. 
No. 2,834. No. 2,835. 
By B. PALMER, By B. G. LAws, 
Wimbledon. London. 
BLACK. | p BLACK. 


WAL % 
7, , 
YY Ysshi sy A, Wi fy, , 
Z y Y YH YY Yy iA Yy Yj Yj Y Yj} Z Wht, 
Va=¥ Ym YY LY Y, Yip YH 
‘ UST apn led a »: Y/ Yy g ZZ Y, Y. Wy , YH Wtl 
Yj OY WEY wo 7 Wj 
A 7 I07,:17 7 
a Ms Sp Y Y Yy Yj} re Uy Yo 
Y YU Y, GY Y Wy UeY};| 
YYy Y Wy Y Y Ys fA i BZ Uy 
7 Wh Wid Y 
Yy Uy 
Y Z Yj 
Wa 
Y yy YY); 


WHITE. 


White mates in three moves. White mates in three moves. 
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PROBLEMS. 


——————— 


No. 2,836. 
By M. Marsie, 
Worcester, Mass. 


BLACK. 


oa et 


is 


-s a we 


4 Le re 
yw 
j 


Soe 


WHITE. 


White mates in two moves. 


No. 2,837. 


By E. MILLINs, 
Manchester. 


BLACK. 


WHITE. 


White mates in two moves. 


No. 2,838. 
By Jos. C. J. WAINWRIGHT, 
Boston, Mass. 
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White mates in two moves. 


No. 2,839. 


By A. M. SPARKE, 
Lincoln. 
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White mates in two moves. 
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BRITAIN’S POSITION IN THE CHESS WORLD. 


is based will be accepted without protest, even by the most 

patriotic of chess-players in this country: that British chess 

<= makes, and has for some considerable time made, but a poor 

show in the world of chess. If a British player were to enter for the 

next big masters’ tournament and carry off the first prize, the principal 

feeling at home would be one of astonishment, though doubtless 
joyful astonishment. ; 

I am aware that a great number of our lovers of chess, includin 
many of our finest amateurs, do not look on it as in any way desirable 
to cultivate new chess-masters among us. They insist upon chess 
being a game only, and consider that no serious-minded man would 
dream of making it his profession. They point, not without force, 
to the scanty livelihood which even the best professional players 
obtain as a rule. I am reminded. here of what Mr. J. H. Blackburne 
once said to me, “ The only difference between amateurs and pro- 
fessionals at chess is that amateurs make more out of it!” But it 
is not necessary for a chess master to live by chess alone, or even 
mainly by chess. To mention only the instances which occur most 
readily to the mind, are not Emmanuel Lasker, Tarrasch, Bernstein 
and Tartakover all bearers of the degree of Doctor, and do not at least 
three of them rely on the incomes derived from their ordinary pro- 
fessions ? ‘This was the case also in the past, as anyone with a know- 
ledge of chess history is aware. 

Into the question of the worthiness or unworthiness of chess- 
playing in itself as a profession I shall not go, beyond saying that to 
me chess appears rather an art than a mere game, and therefore, if 
worthily pursued, a worthy pursuit. A master at it is to be admired, 
though it may be granted that he is well advised to be master of some- 
thing else as well. 

Now why does not Britain produce more chess-masters? In 


our amateurs we have no lack of good material. Both German and 
B 


i BELIEVE that the general proposition upon which this article 
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American players of note have told me that the standard of amateur 
play met by them over here is as high as, indeed higher than, that 
anywhere else in the world. Yet apparently we are not producing 
international tournament players. Let us look at the tournaments 
of the past half century and see what appears therefrom. ‘Tourna- 
ments held in this country will be ignored, as naturally the British ; 
entries in them were abnormal. The performances of foreign-born 
players will also be ignored, however long they may have been domi- 
ciled here. The object is to discover to what extent British players 
have competed in masters’ tournaments abroad. The following is 
the record, competitors’ positions being given where deserving of 
special note :— 


Paris, 1867, De Vere 5th among 13 players. 

Baden-Baden, 1870, Blackburne eq. 3rd, De Vere 6th (among 9). 
Vienna, 1873. Blackburne 2nd, Bird 5th (12). 

Leipsic, 1877, no British entry. 

Paris, 1878, Blackburne 3rd, Bird eq. 4th, Mason (12). 
Wiesbaden, 1880, Blackburne eq. 1st, Mason 5th, Bird eq. 6th (16). 
Berlin, 1881, Blackburne Ist, Mason eq. 5th (17). 

Vienna, 1882, Mason 3rd, Blackburne 6th, Bird (18). 
Nuremberg, 1883, Blackburne 2nd, Mason 3rd, Bird eq. 6th (19). 
Hamburg, 1885, Blackburne and Mason eq. 2nd, Bird (18). 
Frankfort, 1887, Blackburne eq. 2nd, Burn (21). 

Amsterdam, 1889, Burn Ist, Mason 3rd (9). 

Breslau, 1889, Burn 2nd, Blackburne, Mason. Gossip (18). 

New York, 1889, Blackburne 4th, Burn 5th, Mason 7th, Pollock, Bird, 

Gossip (20). 

Dresden, 1892, Mason, Blackburne (18). 

Leipsic, 1894, Blackburne eq. 4th, Mason (18). 
*Budapest, 1896, no British entry. 

Nuremberg, 1896, Blackburne (19). 

Berlin, 1897, Blackburne 3rd, Burn 5th, Caro (20). 

Vienna, 1898, Burn eq. 6th, Blackburne, Caro, Trenchard (19). 
Cologne, 1898, Burn Ist (16). 

Paris, I900, Burn 5th, Mason (17). 

Munich, 1900, Burn 4th (16). 

Monte Carlo, 1901, Blackburne, Mason (14). 

Monte Carlo, 1902, Napier, Mason (20). 

Hanover, 1902, Atkins 3rd, Napier eq. 5th, Mason (18). 

Monte Carlo, 1903. Mason (14). 

Cambridge Springs, 1904, Lawrence, Napier (16). 

Barmen, 1905, Burn (16). 

Ostend, 1905, Burn, Blackburne (14). 

Scheveningen, 1905, and Nuremberg, 1906, no British entries. 
Ostend, 1906, Burn eq. 4th, Blackburne, Gattie (36). 

Ostend, 1907, Burn played in the Championship (6), Blackburne, Lee, and 

Shoosmith in the Masters’ tourney (30). 

Carlsbad, 1907, Vienna, Prague, and Diisseldorf, 1908, no British entries. 
St. Petersburg, 1909, Burn (19). 

Hamburg, Ig10, Yates (17). 

San Sebastian, 1911, Burn (15). 

San Remo, I911, Pinkerton (11). 

Carlsbad, 1911, Burn (26). 

San Sebastian, 1912, no British entry. 

Postyen, 1912, Yates (18). 

Breslau, 1912, Burn (18). 

Scheveningen, 1913, Yates 4th (14). 

St. Petersburg, 1914, Blackburne (11). 

Mannheim, 1914, no British entry. 
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Except for those two happily anything but extinct volcanoes, 
Messrs. Blackburne and Burn, it may be seen, we should have made 
very little show either in the remoter past or of late years. Only 
Mr. Yates has appeared recently to take the place of those few others 
who used to assist in upholding the honour of British chess. The 
effect on Mr. Yates’s play had been marked. And this brings us to 
the answer to the question asked above, Why does not Britain produce 
more chess-masters ? Just as only first- class play produces first-class 
players (amateurs, that is to say), so only master-play produces masters ; 
though we must admit that an occasional genius springs up with mastery 
apparently already in-him. British players do not get master-practice, 
as they do not or cannot go abroad for it. 

But why go abroad ? it might be asked. Because we do not have 
over here tournaments in which there is an opportunity of meeting 
the master-players of to-day. The last international tournament in 
England was that of London in 1899—nearly sixteen years ago! It 
is true that we have had annually since 1904 the meetings of the 
British Chess Federation. Now I do not wish in any way to disparage 
the work of the Federation, which has been excellent, both socially 
and as producing good amateur chess. It is justifiable to ask, how- 
ever, whether it produces good enough chess in proportion to the money 
spent. The prizes have been considerably reduced in bulk since the 
early years of the B.C.F. meetings. They still remain more than 
adequate for the results achieved. The Iron Crosses are too freely 
distributed. Can it be maintained that the present ‘ First. Class ’’ 
competitions attract first-class players to any extent? Is not the 
effect of the Federation’s expenditure of money not so much an aurea 
medtiocritas as an aureata medtocnitas ? 

Of course the B.C.F. has considered the question of holding an 
international tournament occasionally ; but without practical result 
so far. There seems to be a good opportunity now—not of holding 
such a tournament, but of preparing for one in the future. Possibly 
there may be no meeting this year. Cannot then something be put 
by for the day when we remove a sixteen-year-old reproach by holding 
another masters’ tournament in England ? 

Another point to be considered is whether there might not be a 
fund to provide the bare expenses of at least one British representative 
in big foreign tournaments in future. This is sometimes done by 
private benevolence already ; but surely it would be more honourable 
both for the individual player and for the B.C.F. that our representa- 
tive should be sent over by the body which governs British chess. 

I hope that the enthusiastic and hard-working executive of the 
Federation will not think that I have, in spite of my disclaimer of 
intention, unduly criticised the results achieved by them. Nor do I 
think the B.C.F. alone responsible for keeping our chess in a groove. 
There is also to blame the excessive number of club matches, especially 
those connected with the League in London. These produce local 
interest, no doubt, and some fairly high-class “ skittles’ at times on 
the top boards—and that is all. League matches tend to bring about 
more play and a lower standard of play. 
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All comes back to the question, Is it worth while trying to cultivate 
master-play in British chess? I may be in a very small minority 
when I answer: “ Yes, if it is worth while to play the game well, then © 
it is worth while to play as well as we possibly can.’’ Perhaps some 
of your readers may feel inclined to give their views upon the subject. 

EPISCOPUS. 


| HE statement that British chess makes a poor show in produc- 
ing players of the highest calibre i is SO irrefutable that we think 
the suggestions made by ‘‘ Episcopus ”’ will be widely read 
with keen interest. We hope the publication of his views 
will arouse discussion. | 

To start the ball rolling we sent an advance proof of the article 
to several leading British players, and those who have favoured us with 
replies are Messrs. Atkins, Yates, Thomas and Blake. 

Mr. H. E. Atkins says :— 

“Many thanks for the article. 

“I quite agree that a Master Tournament here is long overdue. 
As things are it is exceedingly difficult for British players to take part 
in a Continental Tournament, owing to the usual time of play. 

“Most continental tournaments (as far as I remember) begin 
about July 15th, which is too early for many English players.”’ 

Mr. Atkins’ comment that a master tournament in England is. 
long overdue strikes a note which will appeal forcibly to all British 
chess enthusiasts. 

We are of opinion that if a direct appeal had been made at any 
time during the past five years for funds for an international tourna- 
ment in this country the money would have been easily forthcoming. 
We know many supporters of chess who would willingly contribute 
funds for such a contest, but who will not subscribe for annual contests 
among second and lower grade class of players, who have ample oppor- 
tunities to test their strength in club tournaments and inter-club 
matches. 

Mr. F. D. Yates writes :— 

‘The article is in the nature of a stock-taking which has been 
long overdue ; and, raising several questions at a time when there is 
a lull in chess activities, it may be considered opportune to offer a few 
suggestions. 

“The general proposition with which it commences, that British 
chess makes but a poor show in the chess world, like all general pro- 
positions, probably assumes too much. In matters approaching 
science and art it has become the fashion at home to under-estimate 
ourselves, and as regards chess I think the general opinion would bear 
this out. It is probably true that each nation gets the kind of chess 
it wishes for. In Great Britain it has been for many years simply 
a high standard of amateur play, and so long as this is all that the 
British chess public desire it will remain so. A careful examination 
of the record of masters’ tournaments will show that only three firsts 
hav come to Britain in 48 years, and it must be remembered that 
tournaments were not formerly as internationally representative as 


v 
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they have been in recent years, partly because prizes used to be small 
and travel difficult. 

~“ This does not, however, alter the fact that Britain has been 
poorly represented recently. It may be accounted for by the suspicion 
that British players lose their enthusiasm after they have reached a 
certain point. An excessive amount of club match play has an influ- 
ence here. In matches draws on the top boards are much too common. 
The time available for play may be responsible, for few like an 
adjudicated result, and no matter how sporting a player may 
be he cannot risk much in justice to his captain; and he must also 
avoid taking into account any of the finer points of the end-game, 
as these are rarely reached in the forty moves which usually see the 
end of the club match game. 

“For these reasons club matches never reach beyond suburban 
chess, and a remedy is for the governing bodies in chess to bring about 
a more serious meeting of the leading players at least twice a year. 
The B.C.F. has done great work, admittedly with the object of increas- 
ing the practice of chess, rather than raising the standard. The 
metropolis has been very conservative and, as ‘“‘ Episcopus”’ says, 
there is a risk of British chess falling permanently into a groove.’”’ 

Mr. G. A. Thomas. who does not share Mr. Yates’ opinion as 
regards club matches, has something interesting to say of the financial 
aspect of the case. He writes :— 

_ “ Many thanks for sending me a copy of the article on “ Britain’s 
Position in the Chess World.’ I have read it with interest, and in the 
main, agree with the writer. 

“TI should certainly like to see British players take a more promi- 
nent part in international chess; and I am confident that we have 
several players of sufficient natural ability, who only require proper 
practice to give a creditable account of themselves in master play. 

‘At the same time I do not see that we can hope for much improve- 
ment until chess in this country receives more liberal financial assistance. 
In Germany, Russia, and Austria 1t seems to have the support of a 
much richer following, and those are the countries from which most 
of the recent additions to first-class master rank have come; direct 
cause and effect. | 

“It is certainly deplorable that we have not held an international 
tournament in this country since 1899. By all means let us have one 
as soon as possible. But if it is just an isolated event, followed by 
another long period of empty years, it will not do much to develop 
native talent. It is the frequency of the opportunities for first-class 
practice that gives some continental players such an advantage. In 
addition to the big international tournaments they have many smaller 
affairs, with sufficient prize money to attract two or three of the leading 
professionals. If we could run fairly frequent tournaments of that 
sort over here, our players would soon improve. But—who will find 
the money ? I do not know how much the B.C.F. gives in prizes at 
its annual congress; but I fear any possible retrenchment in that 
direction would go but a very little way towards financtng master 
tournaments. 
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“I do not quite agree with ‘ Episcopus ’ as to club and feague 
matches. They are better than nothing though I admit that for 
_ players above a certain standard they hardly count as serious practice, 
owing to the fast rate of play and the necessity (if one is to win at all) 
of establishing a demonstrable win in three hours or so. But surely 
they cannot harm one’s play, and they are admirable practice for 
players below first-class amateur strength.” 

Mr. J. H. Blake’s contribution to the discussion directs attention 
to some points which are generally lost sight of in this country in 
searching for reasons why we do not produce more players of the | 
highest class. He remarks :-— 

“I gather that ‘ Episcopus ’ deems the chief reason why English 
master players do not arise, to be that we do not have in this country 
frequent masters’ tournaments. I doubt whether the facts support 
him. | 

“ Tarrasch, Lasker, Maroczy, Pillsbury, Capablanca, was each 
one of them a master before ever he played in a masters’ tournament, 
and that moreover at a very early age. But, it will be objected, this 
is taking the supreme examples. Very well; let us look at the brilliant 
group of young Polish and Russian masters who have come to the front 
in the last few years; everyone of them had reached mastership 
between 20 and 25, and when admitted to a masters’ tournament was 
either a master or on the verge of becoming one. How had they become 
so at that age?) Largely of course because of a very high degree of 
talent for the game; but also because their period of general student- 
ship was prolonged to a (comparatively) late age, and during that 
period they studied deeply the collections of classical games (particu- 
larly Tarrasch’ s ‘ Three Hundred Games ’). 

‘What English players have shown this very high degree of 
talent in the last generation ? The late Arthur Marriott at the begin- 
ning of the period was one such; one other obvious example I need 
not name, as he has contributed to the discussion. If we have had 
any other examples of this very striking degree of talent, extraneous 
reasons have hindered them from that degree of study necessary to 
mature their talent, and we have not known them. Granted that 
this does not account for all the foreign players who have been acknow- 
ledged as masters ; granted also that it would be quite easy to name 
some English first-class amateurs of the last 30 years who would have 
reached mastership also under the enjoyment of the same conditions 
as this group of foreign players just alluded to ; but all the players who 
have belonged to that group have bad to satisfy a very exacting test 
before they were admitted to a masters’ tournament, and therefore 
they again were not originally made by tournaments of that standard. 

“TI consider, therefore, that our lack of master players is rather 
due to other conditions than the fact that nearly all the masters’ 
tournaments were held abroad; the combination of a sufficiently 
high degree of talent with the opportunity and the will to pursue an 
arduous course of study has been wanting.”’ 
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SELECTED END-GAME STUDIES. 


We have much pleasure in presenting to our readers two original 
end-game studies by Henri Rinck, who is well known throughout the 
chess world as a master composer of positions illustrating end-game 
strategy. Our readers will be pleased to hear that we have been 
promised further examples of M. Rinck’s genius. | 


Position 182. Position 183. 
By HENRI RINCK. By HENRI RINCK. 
Dedicated to Alexis Troitzky. Dedicated to Alexis Troitzky. 


ee ee. 


YW WX WhO) 
SS ag W 3 (ee) | 


ty Wh 
Wy — A yy Ua, ‘5 g 


2 yy cab 
Y Y 7, 
White to play and win. White to play and win. 


‘yy 
We withhold comment upon these positions until next month ; 


in the meantime inviting solutions, which should be posted not later 
than February 19th, 1915. 

For the purpose of the Cumulative Competition, Colonial and 
foreign readers may apply for an extension of time if necessary, but 
in such cases it will not be possible to credit their scores until later. 

Communications should be marked ‘“ Chess,’’ and addressed to 
Mr. C. E. C. Tattersall, 62, Acre Lane, London, S.W. 

We now repeat Nos. 180 and 181, which were published last month, 
and give their solutions. 


Position 181, by F. Lazard.— ip at OR 8, ty at O B 7,0, at 

Q Kt 8, § atQKt7andK Kt7; qgpat QR 3, BatQR4,K Ktz7, 
g atQ2and KR7. White to play and draw. 

This was published in November, 1912, in La Stratégie, and 
eventually won the sixth prize in the end-game tourney of that maga- 
zine. 

Solution :—1 B—R 7, P—R 8 (Q); 2 P—Kt 8 (Kt) ch, K—Kt 4; 
3 R—Kt 7 ch, K—R 5; 4 P—Kt 8 (Q), RxQ stalemate. It is soon 
obvious that Black has no better move than the text at any stage. 
The solution is rather difficult to find, as it hardly seems possible to 
arrange a stalemate in a few moves. The idea of white forcing the 


pinning of three of his pieces was much commended for originality 
at the time of its publication. : Re 
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Position 182, from the Solution Tourney of the Sydsvenska 
Dagblad Snéllposten, 1913.— Gp at K Kt 2, @ at Q Kt 2, K 8, ft at 
K7andKR6; gp at K Ktsq, B at Q Kt sq, § at QR 3 and 
'QB4. White to play and win. | 

Solution :—zr P—R 7ch, KxP; 2 B—R4, RxXxBch; 3 B—B2 
ch! RxXxBch; 4 K—B 3, R—B 6 ch: 5 K—B 4, R—B 5ch; 6K—B5, 
and eventually White musc win. 

A pretty sacrificial combination. It should not have proved very 
difficult, but strangely enough Messrs. Baker and Pierce, who head 
the list this month, both failed at it. 


CUMULATIVE COMPETITION. 


Name. Previous Score. No. 180. No. 181. Total, 
Mr. W. I. Pierce (Shiplake) ... .. .. .. 29 .. 4 0 33 
Rev. A. Baker (Jersey) .. eT ee ee) 4 O 33 
Mr. H. R. Bigelow (Stoneyhurst) mS butane 21 4 4 29 
Mr. C. B. Dyar (the Hague) .. .. .. .. +20 4 4 28 
Mr. G. E. Smith (Cambridge) .. ep aie. 2228 — — 28 
Mr. B. Bainbridge (Boldon Colliery) ss <a. 20 — aoe 26 
Mr. R. Garby (Redruth)) .. .. .. .. .. 16 ) 4 20 
Mr. W. Marks (Belfast) .. & seh. ie 6 —- a 16 
Mr. D. M. Liddell (Elizabeth, N. J. te ae (1G ~-- — I4 
Mr. A. G. Essery (Cambridge) .. .... 12 -— — 12 
Mr. L. Illingworth ee 1... Cancelled 4 4 8 
Mrs. Moseley (Oxford) e he eR. -S 8 Oo O 8 
Mr. J. Jackson (Wigton) .. .. — 4 4 8 
Mr. J. A. J. Drewitt (Oxford) .. tee 4 4 3 
“ Picardy ’’ (Croydon) , 8 — — 8 


It will be seen that there is a tie ‘this month for the prize. On 
resorting to a ballot, however, it goes to Mr. Pierce. No doubt Mr. 
Baker will have no difficulty in heading the next list. 

The above table includes Nos. 176, 177, from Mr. Nestor, and 
Nos. 178, 179, from Mr. Liddell and Mr. Dyar. We regret that several 
other solutions sent by Mr. Dyar (in fact all we have not acknowledged) 
have not arrived—probably on account of some very suspicious censor. 
Mr. Dyar’s remarks on No. 179 (by Loyd) we have pleasure in quoting. 

‘An extraordinary position. I think one must have thoroughly 
analysed the position at move 3, and established the impossibility of 
gaining a move for White, before one could possibly think of such a 
move as 2 K—K 7. I am cuiious to learn the name of the author.” 


REVIEW. 


CHESS STRATEGY. By Eduard Lasker. Translated by J. Du Mont. 
London: G. Bell & Sons, 5s. net. 


At a time like the present it is pleasing to be able to recall to mind 
a German with whom one’s relations were always of the friendliest, 
and continued so even after the outbreak of this most disastrous war ; 
and happily there are numbers of chess-players in this country who 
can say as much concerning Mr. Eduard J,asker, the author of Chess 
Strategy. 

A hearty welcome, therefore, and one untinged by any regret— 
except that it will probably be some considerable time before we see 
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“Mr. Lasker himself over here again—may be given to the book on its 
first appearance in an English version. 

It is almost essential for the writer of a new work on the subject 
of chess to explain at the outset why he has added another volume to 
the abundant literature on the game. The title—the somewhat 
ambitious-sounding title, we might say—of Chess Strategy furnishes 
a slight clue to its object. We will let the author explain further. 


The large majority of chess-players who would like to improve their game 
(he says) have not the necessary opportunity of pitting themselves against 
players of master strength, or at least of obtaining the desired instruction from 
personal intercourse with them. It is for such players that the present work 
is intended. 


How then does Mr. Lasker propose to furnish such players with 


the means of improving their game. To quote him again: 

My system of teaching differs from the usual ones in that it sets down at 
the outset definite elementary principles of chess strategy by which any move 
can be gauged at its true value, thus enabling the learner to form his own judg- 
ment as to the manceuvres under consideration. In my opinion it is absolutely 
essential to follow such strategical principles, and I go so far as to assert that such 
principles are in themselves sufficient for the development and conduct of a 
correct game of chess. 


The order in which the various sections of the game are treated, 
with a view to the elucidation of strategical principles, is the very 
sound one of opening first, end-game next, and middle game last. 
And in the matter of the opening the author explains how he took as 
his starting-point the ‘‘ Pawn skeleton,”’ which is formed in that part 
of the game, and round which the pieces should group themselves in 
logical fashion. As a consequence of the Pawns having so little mobility, 
he continues, 

_ This ‘‘ Pawn skeleton ’’ often preserves its shape right into the end-game. 
‘Applying the general strategical principles to the formation of the Pawn skeleton, 
the learner acquires the understanding of the leading idea underlying each opening 


without having to burden his memory. Not only that, he will also be able to 
find a correct plan of development when confronted with unusual forms of opening. 


. Of this ““ Pawn skeleton ’”’ we hear a good deal in the course of 
Chess Strategy, and, indeed, it is the most novel idea presented in the 
book. Not that the conception has never before suggested itself, in 
some shape, to instructors in the art of chess; but never before, we 
believe, has its importance been so much emphasized until now. We 
need not apologize, therefore, for quoting another passage con- 
cerning it, taken from the body of the book, in the chapter upon the 


Opening—our previous extracts being derived from the Preface : 

Naturally the formation of a Pawn skeleton is not an independent factor, 
but must be evolved with a view to facilitating the favourable development of 
the pieces.....If our Pawn skel2ton is to promote the freedom of all the pieces, 
we must not build it up with the narrow view of developing minor pieces only, 
but must consider from the very first in which way it will enable the Rooks to 
get into action. We can unite these tendencies in making the centre of the board 
the main field of action for all our forces. This means for both sides K 4 and 
Q 4, and also in a lesser degree Q B 4 and K B 4..... In most cases two centre 
Squares become inaccessible at once, through the opponent placing one of his 
‘Pawns in the centre; therefore it would seem a good plan to lute that Pawn 
away, and this is rendered feasible by playing P—K 4 or P—Q B 4 when the 
opponent has a Pawn in his Q 4, and P—Q 4 or P—K B 4 when he Bes a Pawn 
on K 4.....The damage we wish to inflict on our opponent we must, of course, 
trv to avoid ourselves. 
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We have only tried to give a general notion of the author’s base- 
theory in the education of chess-players. As kind-hearted reviewers 
of novels (there are such!) do not give away all the plot, but only 
enough to whet curiosity, so we would not attempt to set out the full 
beauties of ‘‘ Pawn skeleton ’’—even if we had the ability to do so in a 
small space. We will turn, rather, to a brief examination of the 
various chapters of the book. 

The Introductory section and the Hints for Beginners were not in 
the original German edition of the work; nor, indeed, in the second 
German edition, as the translator states in his preface. We are not 
sure that they are required in what is, after all, a work for advanced 
players. Still, they contain much that would be very valuable for 
beginners to assimilate, if they can. We should like to quote again, 
but must refrain. 

A short chapter on General Principles of Chess Strategy follows. 
In it we note, with strong approval, that the author engages ‘‘ not 
under any circumstances, as unfortunately even great chess-masters 
have done, to seek in outward similarities justification for transferring 
to chess the teachings of the strategy and tactics of war.’”’ Mr. Lasker’s 
namesake, the world’s champion, has been one of the offenders in this 
respect ; and now, worse still, he has been transferring the language 
and metaphors of chess to war—with ludicrous results. 

The chapter on the Opening is not unduly long, some forty pages 
in all, in accordance with the principle that it is not to the player’s 
memory, but to his commonsense and intelligence that the appeal 
must be made. We have already reproduced some sentences from 
this section. Coming to a few details, we may just remark the com- 
mendation given to the following lines of play, which have not had 
much notice in the text-books hitherto :— 

Falkbeer—1z P—K 4, P—K4; 2P—KB4, P—Q4; 3Px 
QP, P—K5; 4 P—Q3, PxP. 

Vienna.—1 P—K 4, P—K 4; 2Kt—QB3, Kt—K B3;. 3 P— 
B4, P—Q4; 4PxKP, KtxP; 5 Kt—B3, B—K2z. 

Ruy Lopez.—1P—K4, P—K4; 2Kt—KB3, Kt—QB3; 
3 B—Kt 5, P—QR3; 4 B—R4, Kt—B3; 5 Castles, Ktx P; 6 P—Q4, 
P—Q Kt4; 7 B—Kt3, P—Q4; 8PxP, B—K3; 9 P—B3. 
Kt—B 4. 

In this chapter there is an interesting comparison between the 
French and Caro-Kann defences (pp. 43 ff.); and the paragraph 
concerning those irregular openings which so puzzle the beginner 
(p. 62) is admirable. 

Whether there is anything new remaining lo be said about the End- 
gaine in general may be doubted. We have not exhaustively checked 
this portion of the book, but can recommend to the reader the six 
examples from master-play. 

With regard to the Middle Game, it has long ago been laid down 
that it cannot be taught in the same way as what goes before and after 
it. It is essentially the domain of the “ natural’ player, and the most 
difficult field for the man who relies much on his memory. Chess 
Strategy devotes sixteen pages to it, from which it can be seen that the 
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author does not attempt to teach the unteachable. What instruction 
he gives, however, is excellent, and the five points which he lays down 
in conclusion we here reproduce in a slightly abbreviated form : 

1. Generally attacks should only be directed at objects which cannot be 
moved away. 

2. An attack to drive off an opposing piece from a specially favourable post is 
unwise if it involves weakening the Pawn position or moving pieces to inferior posts. 

3. Pawn moves always create weaknesses, especially in front of the castled King. 

4. Attacks depending on Pawn moves are only justified if supported by 
ne force, as the advanced Pawns might become the object of counter- 
attack. | 

5. The middle game is mainly for the pieces, the first consideration of sound 
play, here as in the opening, being to make only such moves as do not reduce 
the pieces’ mobility. 

The last fifty pages of the book are given to Illustrative Game 
from master-tournaments, in his annotations to which Mr. Lasker tellS 
us that he has “ tried to keep before the student’s mind constantly the 
main ideas underlying the different combinations which spring from 
general strategical .principles.’’ We notice that in this section of the 
book a number of new games have been substituted for older ones 
since even the second German edition—a most praiseworthy example 
of keeping up with the times. It may be said, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that this part of Chess Strategv will interest more readers 
than any other. We have here a fine collection of masterly games, 
forty-eight in all, annotated in masterly fashion, yet so as to be within 
the comprehension of the averagely good player. We will not single 
out any particular games, but we see with pleasure among the collection 
some examples of our prominent English players, and some of the 
author’s own masterpieces. It may be mentioned that the sources 
of these games are given in the Contents list at the beginning. We say 
this lest any reader should, as we ourselves did at first, make the 
mistake of thinking that the sources were not given. 

We have noticed a few—remarkably few—errors, which, however, 
we do not here put down, as we have no doubt that the author's or the 
translator’s attention has already been called to them. We would 
only suggest that in the transliteration of Russian players’ names the 
letter ‘‘ v’’ should be used, not “ w,” e.g., Rotlevi, not Rotlewi, which 
does not convey the correct sound to the English reader. The book is 
not quite consistent on this point. 

Mr. Julius Du Mont, the translator, is to be warmly congratulated 
on his share in the work. It is a remarkable thing that a German 
book should have been translated into English by a Frenchman, and 
translated so well. Chess is truly a cosmopolitan game. ‘The present 
war has, sad to say, made it less cosmopolitan than of yore, but we 
live in the hope that it will be as much so as ever in the course of a few 
years. Nothing tends to give it this character more than our admiration 
of players of other nations, especially where they can appeal to us with 
their pens a3 well as their play. 

The publishers have done their work well also ; and if five shillings 
seems to some would-be purchasers a rather high price for a chess work, 
we can assure them that it is cheap for what will assuredly take its 
rank as a classic in its particular sphere. 
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| OBITUARY. 

We regret to announce the death of Mr. J. H. North, hon. treasurer 
of the Hampstead Chess Club, which occurred on December 3Ist. 

Mr. North was one of the earlier members of the club, joining in 
1893 (some eight years after its foundation), at a time when, in spite 
‘of its solid ‘“‘ core’’ of loyal and active members, it was by no means 
in a flourishing condition. The next year, however, saw the turning 
point in the fortunes of the club. Mr. North took office as joint 
hon. secretary with Mr. R. C. Griffith, becoming sole hon. secretary | 
the following year, and also acting as vice-captain. A period of 
prosperity now ensued for Hampstead chess. A membership of 60 
in 1895 was raised to 93 in 1899, and maintained at that level for 
many years, a long series of deficits in the club accounts were replaced 
by substantial balances ; the summer tournament for 1900 attracted 
43 entries, while no less than 58 out of a total of 91 members played 
in the winter tournament of that year. In 1894 the club occupied 
fourth place in the “ B ”’ division of the London Chess League ; in 1906 
(the year before Mr. North retired from the secretaryship to succeed 
to the office of treasurer) it reached high-water mark as a match- 
playing organisation by winning the ‘‘ A ’”’ division for the first time. 

Such a satisfactory condition was due, in a marked degree, to the 
enthusiasm and unremitting attention that characterised Mr. North’s 
work for the club. Sanguine and whole-hearted he quickly made 
friends, and created the impression (heightened when the facts became 
known) that the club was in a most flourishing state, and what is perhaps 
especially noteworthy is the fact that although Mr. North’s abundant 
energy and initiative were allied to very decided views, there was room 
on the executive of the club, and no lack of opportunities, for others 
possessing these characteristics. 

In 1902 Mr. North was the recipient of a testimonial, and an 
illuminated address containing the names of 85 subscribers, including 
past members of the club. The remarks made on the occasion by one 
of the speakers may be fitly quoted: ‘‘ With a fairly large experience 
of hon. secretaries, he had never known one who combined all the 
other attributes of a successful secretary with such an_ unfailing 
bonhomie, and he considered that the position of Hampstead in the 
chess world was almost entirely due to Mr. North’s efforts.” 

At his best Mr. North was one of the strongest players in the 
Hampstead Chess Club, playing for several vears on a high board in 
team matches with marked success. He possessed a quick sight of 
the board. and the artistic perception which enables the player gifted 
with it constantly to spring surprises on his opponent. 

Attracted by widely varied interests, Mr. North lived an active 
life, and his death at the age of 54 will be deeply regretted by his many 
friends. — 

KING’S GAMBIT DECLINED. 
To THE EDITOR OF “ THE BRITISH CHESS MAGAZINE.” 

With reference to Mr. E. H. Kinder’s letter in the January B.C.dd., the 
reply to White’s 11 Px P is B—R 5 ch, followed by Kt checks. Hence the 
previous move of B - K 3, to free the Knight. 

Crosby, Liverpool. W. R. THOMAS. 
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THE CHESS WORLD. 


———. 


The Naples monthly review Regina announces a chess column 
under the direction of Professor Davide Mardbi. We congratulate 
eur Italian contemporary on this new departure, and wish the in- 
novation every success. 


The headquarters of the Sheffield Chess Club (the Gambit Café) 
has recently been embellished with portraits of the following local 
supporters of Caissa: Colonel T. E. Vickers, C.B. (Chairman of Messrs. 
Vickers, Maxim, Ltd.) ; Mr. E. R. Davy, donor of the Davy trophy ; 
and Mr. J. W. Ward. Colonel Vickers is president of the Sheffield. 
Chess Club; the other gentlemen are vice-presidents. 


We learn with pleasure that a chess club was recently started in 
connection with the West Ham Municipal Technical Institute, which 
has a roll of 2,000 day and evening students. The Principal of the 
Institute is Mr. John R. Airey, M.A., B.Sc. Mr. Airey was for some 
years Head-Master of the Morley Grammar School. He is an old 
personal friend of ours, and has been a subscriber to the B.C.M. for 
some 20 years. 


It is most encouraging to have to record the fact that the state 
of war has not prevented the appearance of the Year Books issued by 
the Lancashire, Kent, Cornwall, and Middlesex County Associations. 
Fach brochure is replete with statistics and other information of 
chess interest in the respective spheres of action. We congratulate 
each honorary secretary on being able to submit tangible evidence 
that ‘‘ business is being carried on as usual.” 


We were particularly gratified the other day with a letter from 
Dr. T. D. Davis, of Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S.A. In sending his subscrip- » 
tion for the current year, Dr. Davis pleasantly reminded us of the fact 
that he has been a subscriber to the B.C.M. since its foundation. 
He further points with modest pride to the fact that he possesses the 
issues of the Huddersfield College Magazine, the forerunner of the 
B.C.M. Mr. John Watkinson, founder of the B.C.M., has also been a 
continuous supporter, and we think his record is equalled by Mr. W. T. 
Pierce, though we are not quite positive about this. 


The three games from the match Leeds v. North Manchester, 
referred to at page 15, have been adjudicated by Mr. H. E. Atkins 
as follows :— 

NORTH MANCHESTER. LEEDS. 
Previous score oe? er Previous score 
Mr. H. B. Lund Mr. F. D. Yates 
Mr. C. Lobel Mr. A. C. Iviniy : 
Mr. W. Phillips - Mr. G. Wainwright, junr. 


=~ 
Sai eres 
eo loone 
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The Christ Church Club, Bedford Place, Brighton, in which most 
of the strong players of the old Brighton Chess Club have found a 
home since their Club’s dissolution, has just concluded the champion- 
ship cup tournament. 

Mr. Castle Leaver was first with the fine score of 9 wins out of a 
possible 10. Mr. J. Raoux, the Sussex champion, was second with 
a score of 7. Messrs. FE. G. Reed and R. E. Lean were third and 
fourth respectively. 

The “‘ Rose-Knofe ”’ Cup, for second-class players in the same club, 
was won by Mr. Councillor Tindall. 


L’Eco degli Scacchi (Palermo) announces a correspondence tourney 
open to professionals and amateurs. 

Entrance fee, ten francs each player, to be sent to the office of 
L’Eco deglt Scaccht, Palermo, Sicily. 

(a) Each competitor will receive a minimum of 5 francs per game. 

(6) Prizes: 120, 50, 30 francs; also chess books. Participants will be 
divided into four groups; the two highest scorers in each group will take part 
in a grand “ pool.”’ 

(c) Each player will play two games with each other player, and will have 
to keep the games going simultaneously. Moves to be sent by letter or post 
card, or diagrammed. No claim of postal or telegraphic error will be allowed. 

(2) Number of competitors limited to 20. No noms de plume allowed. 
No consultation with friends allowed ; this is left to the honour of the players. 
Time limit, six days between receiving of one move and despatch of reply. 


AS OTHERS SEE US. 


“Tt is enough to make one feel proud to belong to our nation 
when we consider that in spite of the prodigious struggle now raging 
in Europe a magazine so excellent in every detail as the British Chess 
Magazine can be turned out with such perfect regularity.’’—Belfast 
Northern Whig. 


‘The new volume of The British Chess Magazine has commenced 
auspiciously, so far as the interesting contents of the January number 
just issued is concerned. We hope the editor has not found a very 
serious falling-off in the number of his subscribers owing to the war, 
for his magazine is the best periodical of the kind that is published 
anywhere, and merits the firm support of chess clubs and players. 
It is accurately edited, and the news and other matter is very reliable.” 
—Falkirk Herald. 


The Revue Sinsse d’Echecs for December is entirely devoted to an 
exposition on “ Kriegspiel ’’ by Dr. Henneberger. It appears that a 
great impetus has been given to this game at the Basle Chess Club, 
and the present article is the outcome of recent progress. 

“ Kriegspiel ’’ says the writer ‘‘involves no danger to chess, 
for two reasons. First to play it well good chess play is essential, 
and secondly the new game has additional technical difficulties.”’ 

‘For instance it requires three players, three sets of men and 
boards, and in addition a ‘ director ’ of the games.”’ 
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The article itself falls into several chapters, the first dealing with 
general considerations and rules of the game, the second with early 
experiments in this new development of chess, reference being made 
to the article by W. H. Stephens in the Year Book of Chess 1913. 

Next follow maxims for the director and the players. The former 
in particular ‘‘ has to behave with great circumspection,’’ and avoid 
being prolix where it is necessary for him to make remarks on the play. 
Typical positions are shown, and an example of an actual game. 

A further section is devoted to end-games, especially king and 
two rooks against king, king and queen against king, king and rook 
against king. Another section is given to problems which appear to 
be half way between direct mates and synthetics. 

The series of articles is concluded with a number of specimens 
of games actually played at the Basle club, and the play is criticised 
with copious notes. 


City of London C.C. Championship.—The table of this competition 
now stands as follows :— 


| 
{ i j 


Messrs. A. Curnock and J. P. Savage have both retired owing to 

pressure of work caused by the war. 

In the Mocatta Cup competition, which is the gate of entry into 
the First Class at the City of London, the three leading scores are :— 
J. G. Rennie, 10, finished ; I. Pomerantz, 9, with 3 to play; and G. 
Wilkes, 8, with 4 to play. 

In the Metropolitan Chess Club championship, which proceeds 
in somewhat leisurely fashion through the winter months, the latest 
scores of the leaders that have reached us are :—J. Davidson, 5} out 
of 6; G. A. Thomas, 3 out of 4; and R. H. V. Scott, 2 out of 2. 


a 
I 2}alals 6|7|8lo 10,11 | Total. 
1 Germann, Th... .. lo} 1 A /.. o!loj}o 2 
2 Harley, Brian... .. ee $)/o;o}] s,s] her 5 
3 Jacobs, H. are Ij—..!..4..'o7 F]..]..¢1 
4 Letchsorth, Dr. .. ..; }j 0). —}opr]ry..fo O|.. 
5 Macdonald, FE... .. ..)..) 4/..° 1 4 b}..|r}o]4 
6 Muller, O.-Cy 2c. wa wood OP bee OO S63 OO Te, 
7 Scott, R. H. V. .. ..: I Ee a Hi r;—it olold 64 
8 Sergeant, E.G... «.; | $b UL. ]..; TO; | fb]. 0! 
9 Sergeant, P. W. a3 Fi..irjor,oly fi—loi4 
10 Thomas, G. A. eee Coe ee a Ge Bere a eee Sant 
11 Watts. W. H. Le el 0 ofo|..je]--[o18 Eo 
I | | 


Birmingham and District.—Two matches in the second round of 
the Midland Counties’ Union county championship were played in 
Birmingham on Saturday, January 23rd. Warwickshire met Stafford- 
shire in the chess room of the Y.M.C.A., Dale End, and left off with 
6 wins 10 5; the remaining position will be sent to Mr. Atkins for 


adjudication. 

WARWICKSHIRE. _ STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Mr. A. J. Mackenzie oY * Mr. H. E. Price * 
Mr. F. G. Butcher .. 1 Mr. J. H. Beebee o 
Mr. F. H. Terrill 4 Dr. J. W. Mellor 3 
Mr. W. A. Hooper . 1 Mr. T. A. Grant O 
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Mr. H. W. Clark 1 Dr. Rowland Winn o 
Mr. G. Pinson - o Mr. F. Beebee : I 
Mr. A. H. Griffiths .. o Mr. W. H. Moore .. I 
Mr. F. Mills... o Rev. M. Hooppell .. I" 
Mr. J. T. Miles t Mr. W. E. Bright .. oO 
Mr. F. G. Wood 4 Mr. J. Grierson 3 
Mr. J. E. Spencer o Mr. T. K. Butt I 
Mr. F. T. Hill 1 Mr. O. Browne O 
6 5 


* To be aaidieated: 


Worcestershire and Leicestershire played their match in the 
Council Room of the Midland Institute. The rising player, Mr. Lovell, 


played for the first time at the head of the Leicestershire team. 
WORCESTERSHIRE. LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Mr. F. McCarthy ner. 85 Mr. V. H. Lovell 

Mr. W. G. Darby Mr. EF. H. Collier 

Mr. lL. Munn .. Roc. ahi Dr. L. Storr-Best .. 

Rev. A. P. Lacy Hulbert .. .. * Mr. T. H. Bumpus .. 

Mr. D. W. Wooldridge Mr. F. Draycott 

Mr. A. T. Griffith . F. Moore . 

Mr. W. Roberts Mr. G. P. Main 


Mr. F. G. Hale Mr. P. F. Booth 

Mr. K. Henn Mr. H. J. W. Jardine 
Mr. J. Powell .. Mr. W. Goodman .. 
Mr. J. Alger Mr. V. D. Pavoid . 


Oe ol ee ole ol le lo) 
2 


Mr. F. R. Jones Mr. F. Chuppin 


* 
—n | = roto © rh O re © rob © roe mt 


7 
* Adjudicated. 
In the third round, which has to be played by debeaiey 20th, 
Staffordshire meet Shropshire, and Leicestershire meet Oxfordshire. 


Southern Counties’ Championship.—On December gth Gloucester- 
shire met Somersetshire at Bath, and after the expiration of the 
‘‘ play-time ’’ the score was 9 to 3 in favour of Gloucester, with 4 positions 
for adjudication. We are indebted to Mr. Bockett-Pugh for the full 
record of the contest :— 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. ae eae 
Mr. S. W. Viveash .. ..  .. *r Mr. A. West : uke) 
Mr. H. Pinkerton 1 Dr. KE. J. Cave... oO 
Mr. H. lL. Crawford 1 Mr. H.C. Parsons .. oO 
Mr. G. Tregaskis t Mr. L.C. Seymour .. oO 
Mr. F. U. Beamish .. 1 Rev. E. W. nna oa, ae SO 
Mr. D. S. Hole 3 Mr. A. Dod .. Ga; ar gad 3 
Mr. C. KE. Jackman $ Mr. G. B. Caple \.. ia “age ak 
Mr. J. Templar 3 Mr. F. Melluish 4 
Mr. F. G. Perrins ... *} Mr. G. Breakwell .. +} 
Mr. H. Byrnes é o Mr. F.R. Hill .. I 
Mr. F. R. Rickmann I Rev. E. Gates ... O 
Mr. J. L. Daniell 1 Mr. G. Gordon O 
Mr. F. F. Finch *l Mr. W. J. Titley *4 
Mr. A. W. Martyn . -. «o. «.. *1 =Mr. W. Hatt *oO 
Mr. KE. A. Pryor... .. .. .. $ #£=Mr. J. LU. Palmer + 
Mr. J. W. E. Coley . .. «.. *1 Mr. H. Shorney *o 
4 


12 
* Adjudicated. 


Mr. P. W. Sergeant.. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
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Southern Counties’ Championship.—Middlesex and Hertfordshire 
met at the City of London Chess Club on January 2nd. Score :— 
MIDDLESEN. 


P. Healey .. 
W. H. Watts 
W.H. Regan 
C. i. Ford 


~ 
C39 oes eyes as ne ee 


HERTFORDSHIRE. 
Mr. N. Parley .. : 
Mr. F. W. Flear 

Mr. E. T. A. Wigram .. 
Mr. A. C. Buckmaster .. 
Mr. L.. U. Jeans (absent) 
Mr. E. J. Fairchild... .. 
Mr. C. T. Price. 

Mr. E. A. Chapple .. 

Mr. C. F. Lines 3 
Mr. G. E. Marter (absent) 
Mr. W. A. Conway .. 

Mr. R. E. Sanders .. ; 
Mr. E. F. Gibbs (absent) 
Mr. A. Pugh (absent) 

Mr. W. H. Ward .. 

Mr. H. W. Tompkins 


ar! | $656.6 sown oto 6.6 ose a 


The following game was contested at the 7th board :— 
GAME No. 4,116. 


WHITE. 


French Defence. 


BLACK. 
C. T. PRICE W. E. BONWICK 
(Herts.). (Middlesex). 
I P—K4 I P—K3 
2 P—Q4 2 P—Q4 
3 Kt—QB3 3 PxP 
4 KtxP 4 Kt—Q2 
5 B—K 3 5 K Kt—B 3 
6 B—Q 3 6 Ktx Kt 
7 Bx Kt 7 Kt—B 3 
8 B—B 3 8 B—Q 3 
9g Kt—K 2 9g P—B3 
Io P—B3 10 Q—B2 
11 QR—Bsq_ 1 Castles 
(See Diagram). 
12 Castles ? 12 BxPch 
13 K—Rsq 13 B—Q3 
14 P—K Kt3 14 P—K4 
15 PxP 15 BxP 
16 K—Kt 2 16 B—B4 
17 KR—Rsq 17 QR—Qsq 
18 Q—Kt 3 18 P—Q Kt 3 
Ig Kt—B4 I9 B—K5 
20 P—B4 20 Bx Bch 
21 KxB 21 BxKt 
22 BxB 22 QO—Q2 
23 K—Kt2 23 P—B4 
24 B—Kt 5 23 QO—B 3 ch 


25 K—Ktsq 25 KR—Ksq 

26 Q—B 2 26 P—Kt 3 

27 R—Qsq 27 R—Q5 

28 B—K 3 28 R(Q5)—K5 

29 O—B 3 29 Kt—Kt 5 

30 B—B4 30 KtxP! 

31 KxKt Black mates in 
two. 


Position after Black’s 11th move :— 
Castles 


BLACK (MR. BONWICK). 


Y“Z Yi 


“4 


CASS A+T Sh 


WHITE (MR. PRICE). 
B 2 
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English Counties’ Championship.—The match Middlesex v7. 
Lancashire in this competition was contested at Birmingham on 
January 16th, and, as will be seen from the appended score, Middlesex 


won easily. 

MIDDLESEX. T,ANCASHIRE. 
eae. Mr. V. L. Wahltuch 

Mr. N. B. Holmes .. 

.Mr. D. Powell .. 

Mr. A. Caplan .. 

Mr. W. Turner 

Mr. E. W. Ruttle 

.S. Keir... 

Mr. T. H. Storey 

Dr. McCann ind 

Mr. W. R. Thomas .. 

Mr. G. H. Midgley . 

Mr. A. D. Shrubsachs 


Mr. W. Ward 
Mr. E. G. Sergeant . 
Mr. J. du Mont 

Mr. W. P. MacBean 
Mr. P. W. Sergeant.. 
Mr. H. V. Buttfield.. 
Mr. W. it. Watts 
Mr. P. Healey .. . 
Mr. W. E. Bonwick 
Mr. E. M. Jellie 

Mr. R. Kastman 

Mr. C. FE. Harris 


ede OQ be Om toe tet 
5 
fe | seperti © me Om mem Otte 6 O06 


| 8 

Middlesex’s victory makes the metropolitan county’s fifth success 
in the English county championship in the seven years since the 
_ institution of the competition—for the match last month was the 
1914 final tie, postponed on account of team-raising difficulties due to 
the war. In 1908 Middlesex, having beaten Essex. Surrey, and Kent 
in the S.C.C., defeated Yorkshire in the final. In 1909 the same three 
southern counties plus Somerset were beaten, followed by victories over 
Warwickshire in the semi-final and Lancashire in the final. In the 
I9gI1O competition Middlesex beat in turn Essex, Surrey, Devonshire, 
and Kent; Cheshire (semi-final); and Oxfordshire (final). In 1911 
Surrey, and in 1912 Kent, knocked Middlesex out, each time by the 
odd game, and subsequently won the championship. In 1913, how- 
ever, Middlesex again took first place, beating Essex, Kent, and 
Surrey ; Yorkshire (semi-final) ; and Staffordshire (final). And in 
1914 the triumph was repeated with wins over Essex, Kent, Surrey, 
and Somerset ;, and Lancashire (final). In the interests of variety, 
no doubt, a Northern victory would be desirable. Still Middlesex 
deserves congratulations on an excellent performance during a period 
of seven vears. Played at board No. 2 :— 


GAME No. 4,117.—Kziny’s Bishop Opening. 


WHITE. BLACK. 8 B—K Kt 5 8 PxP 

FE. K. SERGEANT.  N. B. HOLMES. g Kt—Q5 9g P—Kt 6 

1 P—K4 1 P—K4 10 Q—B3 }&310 B—B7ch 
2 B—B4 2 Kt—Q B3 11 K—Qsq Ir Kt—Q5 

3 Kt—-QB3 £3 Kt—KB3 12. Px oP 12 RXR 

4+ P—Q 3 + B—B 4 13 OxR 13 Bx Kt 

5 P—B 4 5 P—Q3 14Q—RS8ch 14 K—Q2 

6 P—B5 6 P—K R3 15 OxP 15 Ktx Kt 

7 P—KKt4 7 P—KR4 10 Bx Kt 160 Resigns 


Sheffield Chess Players in the Army.—The Sheffield chess com- 
munity has reason to be proud of its representation in the national 
service at this time of crisis. Quite a good number of devotees of the 
game have answered the call, and one of them has, unfortunately, 
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already laid down his life for his country. The Sheffield University 
and City Battalion (the 12th Battalion of the York and Lancaster 
Regiment) is particularly strong in chess players. It includes several 
well-known members of clubs in the city—Messrs. A. B. Shaw, of 
West End, formerly secretary of the Sheffield Chess Association, an 
old volunteer, and now Quartermaster-Sergeant in the new battalion ; 
C. G. Harbord, secretary of Woodseats Club; F. Jameson, a leading 
member of St. George’s; R. B. Brown, West End; F. S. Moses, 
Walkley Reform; and J. Dixon, Heeley Friends. Besides these 
players, who have all taken part in matches in the local competitions, 
there are in the battalion a large number of other followers of the 
game. Many of these, like Mr. F. S. Moses, formerly belonged to 
the Sheffield University detachment of the Officers’ Training Corps. 
The battalion is now encamped on the Redmires racecourse, a bleak 
spot on the hills about six miles from Sheffield, and a thousand feet 
above sea level. The men are housed in huts, each accommodating 
thirty, and an interesting fact, which it would probably be hard to 
parallel in any other camp, is that in one hut twenty of the occupants 
are chess players. They had a match among themselves during 
Christmas time, and we give the score below. The men are taking 
up the game thoroughly during their spare time, and several books 
are being studied. Their ten comrades in the same hut are displaying 
much interest in the game and showing a desire to learn it, and it is 
probable that before long every man in the hut will be a chess player. 
The popularity of the game is also growing in the camp generally. 
We have had much pleasure in sending a parcel of copies cf the B.C.M. 
tc the camp for the use of the players, Pte. F. S. Mose: having under- 
taken to distribute them. If other people interested in the spread of 
the game cared to follow our example and send chess works, we are sure 
their gifts would be very welcome. . 

The score of the interesting match referred to was as under. The 
competitors were Section III. and Section IV. of No. 1 Platoon, “ A”’ 


Company.  speron IIT. SECTION IV. 


Pte. Draycott o Pte. Moses I 
Pte. Cowlishaw o Pte. Copplestone 1 
Pte. Robinson .. 1 Pte. Goodyear oO 
Pte. Oldale o ©. Pte. Furniss I 
Pte. Benson 1 Pte. Clarke re) 
Pte. Townsend 1 Pte. Slacke re) 
Pte. Lockwood o Pte. Jennings .. I 
Pte. Horsfield o Pte. Bardsley .. : I 
Pte. Croft 1 ILee.-Cpl. Marsden .. oO 
Pte. Howard 1 Pte. Casey : fe) 

5 5 


Apart from the City Battalion, there are local chess players in 
other Regiments. Mr. I,. F. Muller is a corporal in the York and 
Lancasters; Mr. H. W. Walton, of West End, has joined the 23rd 
Battalion of the London Regiment ; and Mr. R. H. Househam, secre- 
tary of Walkley Reform 2nd team, is in the Reserve Battalion of the 
Hallamshire Rifles (the Sheffield Territorial Battalion of the York and 
Lancasters). Mr. A. Hebblethwaite, of Heeley Friends, who was 

B3 
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called upYas a York and Lancaster Reservist, was wounded in the 
battle of the Aisne, and died in Netley Hospital. Another member 
of Heeley Friends who has enlisted is Mr. T. Blythen. Several members 
of Walkley Reform Club, well known for their fondness for chess, 
although not members of the match team, have joined the forces, 
among them being Messrs. J. Wright, F. Wright, J. Craven, E. Dod- 
worth, and Turner. 


Chess in Scotland —The 32nd annual congress of the Scottish 
Chess Association was held at Glasgow Chess Club from 31st December 
till 4th January, when the usual tournaments were played, the Scottish 
championship event attracting an excellent entry, in particular. 
Mr. Wm. Gibson, Glasgow, last year’s champion, touk part, while two 
ex-champions, viz., Messrs. Jas. A. McKee and Jas. Borthwick also 
played. ‘The other five entrants were all strong in quality and repre- 
sentative, thus producing a very well-balanced and keenly-fought 
contest. Some good games were played, the interest being maintained 
to the very end of the final round. A triple-tie resulted between 
Messrs. H. K. Handasyde, P. Wenman (both of Edinburgh), and C. 
Wardhaugh, Glasgow, and a match will be played to decide the 
championship. The champion, apart from prize money, will also win 
the ‘‘ Spens Memorial ”’ gold medal and hold the championship trophy 
for a year. Mr. Gibson took fourth prize, finishing only half a point 
below the three leaders. 

Messrs. McKee and Borthwick were not in their best form, while 
Mr. Nichol played with great steadiness, drawing every game but one. 
Mr. C. B. Heath worthily upheld Dundee chess. Through the generosity 
of the president, Mr. J. R. K. Law, of Glasgow, all the prizes were this 
year doubled in value. Unfortunately, only two players entered for 
the minor championship, which was won by Mr. J. Morton, Glasgow, 
who was opposed by Mr. J. B. Law, Gourock. A lightning handicap 
tourney was played and won by (1) Mr. J. Schotz, and (2) Mr. Chas. 
Macdonald (both of Glasgow). Another ordinary handicap tourney 
attracted eight entries, and was won by (1) Mr. J. Morton and (2) Mr 
G. A. Thomson, Glasgow. The annual meeting of the association was 
held on New Year’s afternoon, Mr. J. R. K. Law (president) in the 
chair. The accounts showed the association to be in a satisfactory 
condition, although a few new members would be welcome. Next 
year’s congress was fixed to be in Edinburgh during the New Year 
holidays, if that time would suit the Edinburgh Chess Club. We give 
scoring table in the Scottish championship tourney :— 


Players in Major Championship. | I 2 


1 H. K. Handasyde, Edinburgh ——| 1 I 
C. Wardhaugh, Glasgow | 
P. Wenman, Edinburgh | 

Gibson, Glasgow... ; 
| 
| 


t= 1 toe 


i= O mM A 


3 

4 W. 

5 C. B. Heath, Dundee 

6 J.M. Nichol, Glasgow .. 
7J.4 
8 J. 


A. M’Kee, Glasgow .. 
Borthwick, Glasgow 


ete O me O O 
O ON 5 Om 

0 ONE me Oo 

m O te 

wR DW ww te tb fh Lh 
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| 
i 
- 
| 
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‘““Spens ’’ Cup Tourney.—The Queen’s Park C.C. met the Edin- 
burgh Working Men’s C.C. in the semi-final tie for this cup at Glasgow, 
on gth January. The Edinburgh team was short of one player, losing 
a game by default, and Queen’s Park proved the victor of the tie by 
44 wins to 23, thus entering the final. 


The following partie i: an interesting example of the play of Mr. 


H. Handasyde, a new aspirant for championship honours. 


the Glasgow Weekly Herald :— 


Notes from 


GAME No. 4,118. 
a 


English Opening. 


WHITE. BLACK. 


H. HANDASYDE. P. WENMAN. 
ry P—QB4 1 P—K4 
2 Kt—QB3 22 Kt—KB3 
3 P-K4 
Mr. Handasyde apparently 
believes in originality in openings. 
3 Kt-Q B3 
4 Kt—-KB3 4 B—B4 
5B-K2 5 P-Q3 
6 P—QO3 6 P—KR3 
. 7 Castles 7 B—K Kt 5 
8 B-K3 8 BxKt 
9 BXB g Kt—Q5 


I0 B—K2 10 P—Q B3 
Ir K—Rsq II 


12 O—Q2 12 R—K Ktsq 
13 B-Qsqs 13. Q-—-Q2 

14 Bx Kt 14 BxB 

I5 Kt—K 2 15 B—Kt 3 


16 Castles Q R 


ea weal Black }Jhas the inferior 
position, and Castling Queen’s 
Rook is more often successful than 
otherwise in a case of this kind. 


17 P—QR4 17QR—Ksq 

18 P—QKt4 18 B—Q5 

Ig QR—Bsq I9 B—Kt3 

iva Probably afraid of 20.. 

P—BJ5. 

20 Kt—B 5 20 R—R sq 

21 P—R5 21 B—Qsq 

22 B—R4 22 P—Q Kt 3 

23 PxP 23 BxP 

24 R-QB2 24 R—Qsq 


Pere pare 25. 
threatened. 


25 R—Rsq 
26 BxP 


This was also on last move. Of 
course recapturing would lose the 


., KtxQ P ch was 


25 QO—B2 


Queen. 
26 K—Kt sq 
27 B—Kt5 27 Kt—Q2 
28 Kt—K7 28 K—R sq 
29 Kt—Q5 29 Q—Kt 2 
30 R—RO6 30 K—Kt sq 


31 R(B2)—R2 31 K R—B sq 
32 Kt—K7 
32 BxKt, RxB; 


PxKt; 
easily. 


33 Kt—Q5. 
34 Q-O Ba 
35 P—K B3 


There is no necessity for this 


33 KtxB, 
34 Q—Q 3 would win 


32 QO R—K sq 


33 R—Q sq 
34 P—KB4 


move. White could still play 
35 BxKt, followed by KtxB, 
and Q—R 4. 
35 PxP 
36 OQPxP 36 P—Kt 5 
37 Q—-R4 37 PxP 
38 PxP 38 R—Kt sq 
cree RxP is no more effec- 
tive. 
39 P—R4 39 Kt—B 4 
40 PxXKt 40 QO—Kt 2 
41 RxBch, and White mates in 
three. 
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~The two followin ames were contested in the a 
£8 Pp 
POpTROnIENe — GAME No. 411 9. - 
Four Kmghis’ Game. 
NoTres BY A. BuURN— 9g BxP 
Vide The Field. Io BxP io BxP 
WHITE. BLACK. Ir BxP rr BxX¥R 
C. WARDHAUGH. OW GIBSON ga ans Black could now have 
-I P—K4 I P—K 4 obtained a slight advantage in 
2 Kt—KB3 -2 Kt-QB3 development by playing R—Kt 
3 Kt—B3 3 Kt—B 3 sq, leaving White’s Rook Aaa. 
i é.g., 11.., R—Kt sq; 12Q B 
4 B—Kt5 4 B—-Kt 5 BRxB. 13 BB oq, Kt-Kt 5. 
si iyaiena Instead of the text move, 
4.., Kt—Q 5, as played by 12 BXR 12 B—-R 3 


s) 
6 


7 


8 


9 


Rubinstein against Spielmann in 


the San Sebastian tournament, 
leads to some very interesting 
positions. White’s best reply is 
then probably 5 B—R 4, or he 
may play 5 Ktx Kt, followed, on 
Black retaking, by P—K 5. 
Spielmann, however, played 5 B— 
B 4, upon which followed 5.. B— 
B4; 6KtxP, Q—K 2; 7 Kt— 
B 3 (the Black Pawn could not be 
captured by either Bishop or 
Knight without losing a piece, 
e.g.,7 KtxB P, P—Q 4; 8 Ktx 
R, PxB, and the Knight has no 
escape, or 7 Bx P ch, K—Q sq; 
8 P—B 4, P—Q 3), P—Q 4; and 
Black had the advantage. 


Castles 5 Castles | 


P—Q 3 6 P—Q3 

6.., BxKt, followed by P— 
Q 3, is sometimes played, but it 
is doubtful whether it is advisable 
for Black to part with his Bishop. 


Kt—K 2 


This should lead to an even 
game, as the position becomes 
symmetrical. The usual move is 
7 B—Kt 5, to which Black’ s reply 
is 7.., Kt—K 2. > 

7 Kt—K2 

Kt—Kt3 #8 P—B3 

eared The White Bishop being 
no longer well posted at Kt 5 
should have been left undisturbed. 
The right move was 8.., Kt—Kt 3, 
and the position would again have 
been symmetrical. 


P—B 3 
The same objection applies to 


this move. White should have 
retired his Bishop to R 4. 


phone The Bishop was required 
on the King’s side for the defence, 
but Black had the worst of the 
game in any case, for if 12.., B— 
Kt 5, then 13 B—Kt 5, QxB; 
14 BxKt, PxB; 15 P—K R 3, 


BxKt; 16 OQxB, B—Q 5; 17 
QxP, threatening 18 Kt—R 5, 
and wins. | 

13 B—Kt5 13 QxB° 

14 BxKt 14 PxXB 


Position ‘after Black’s 14th move :— 


PxB 


BLACK (GIBSON). 


WHITE (WARDHAUGH). 


15 Q-Q2 
A fine move, to which Black has. 
no satisfactory reply. 


I5 K—Rsq_. 
16 Kt—Kt sq 
, Kt—Kt 3, then 


17 Kt—R 5, R—Kt sq; 18 Ktx 
P, R—Kt 2; 19 Kt—R 5 (not 
19 Kt—Kt 5, because of Ig.., 


ate 


~ikhwWDH 


WO ON A: 


IO 
II 
I2 


13 


14, 


T5 
16 


17 
18 


1g 
20 
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Kt—B sq, defending the Rook’s 
Pawn and threatening 20.., R— 
Kt 3), R—Kt sq; 20 Kt—Kt 5, 
and wins. 


Played in the last round. 


39 
17Q—R4 17 B-Q5 
18 Kt—-R5 “ 18 Q—-Qsq 
19 Q—Kt4  _— 19 Resigns 


GAME No. 4,120. 


Queen's Gambit Declined. | 


WHITE. 


BLACK. 

W. GIBSON P. WENMAN 

(Glasgow). (Edinburgh). 

P—Q 4 I P—Q4 

P—QO B4 2 P—K 3 

Kt—QB3 3 Kt—KB3 

Kt—B 3 4 B—K2 

B—B 4 5 Kt—R4 | 
ie Seite Black should probably 


wait until White has played P— 
K 3 before playing this move. 


B—Q 2 6 Q Kt—-B 3 
P—K 3 7 P-QR3 
O—B 2 8 PxP 
BxP g Castles 
Castles KR 10 P—Q Kt4 
B—Q 3 11 P—K R3 
QOR—Qsq 12 B—Kt2 
P—K 4 13 Kt—B 3 
Kt—K 2 14 Q Kt—Kt 5 
Bx Kt I5 BxB 
Kt—Kt3 16 R—Ksq 
QO—K 2 17 QO—K2 
B—Ktsq 18 QR—Osq 
OQ—B 2 19 Kt—R2z 
Kt—K 5 20 Kt—B sq 
P—KB4 21 O—Q3 
P—B 5 22 P—K B3 


Sb ence White has a manifest 
superiority in position. 
Kt—B 3 23 P—K4 
Bosh eg This loses a Pawn, but 


it is doubtful if there is anything 
better. 


P—O R3 
_ A useful move which prevents 


the Black Queen escaping with a 
check. 


24 B—R4 
PxP 25 B—Kt 3 ch 
K—R sq 26 Q—K 2. 
PxP 


Mr. Wenman thought 27 P— 
K 6 better, but the text move is 
good enough. 


27 PxXP 
28 RXR 28 RXR 
29 Kt—R5 29 P—B4 
30 O—B 3 30 Kt—R2 
31 O—K 3 31 Kt—Kt 4 
32 P—KR4 32 Kt—B2 
33 B—-R2 33 K—R2 
34 Q—B 3 (34 R—-Q3 
badness If Kt—K 4; 34 Ktx 
Kt, QxKt; 35 KtxP ch; or 
34--, PX Kt; 35 Q—Kt 3. 
35 B—K6 35 B—Qsq 
Position after Black’s 35th move :— 
B—OQ sq 


BLACK (P. WENMAN). 


SLM jy Y 4, 
Wii y Y i, 
Yj ji, y 4p 
WHY 42 Y V/A, Vj, 
Y, “4, WY 
U4 y / 
YA KL VATE Ve. 
7 Ww, 7 77/7 
4Y Yi, Vth ff, 
Z J 4 
VAs fy 
Yj, e, 
4 
44 
ZA 


‘A 
4 Vit 


‘ 


‘ 
NS 
Se WN 


i 
SS SS 


SA 


WY, 

Y (jp Yui Uy, 
| GAN Ys Y Yy 
Ylirried te SHUMIA 

V4 Y 
yy YU; 
Y Y Yi V/A 
4 


“yy Yj 4 
ia 


WHITE (W. GIBSON). 
36 Kt—B4 
Almost the worst move on the 
board, White entirely overlooked 
Black’s reply. 36 Q—K sq is 
the simplest way of winning. It 
threatens Q-—-Kt 3, to which 
Black seems to have no defence. 
36 BxP 
37 Kt—Kt 6 ae 
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ee a 37 et sq hares 43 R—K sq 43 B—Q Kt 3 
probably have won if correctly : 
followed up. ttt Black has the best of it 


37 Q-B2 44Q-Kt4 44 B-B7 

35 Bx Kt 45 R—KBsq 45 B—K6 
Weak again. 46 R—K sq 
38 OxXB , Overlooking Black’s reply, but 

39 QOxQBP = 39 R—OQ 4 there is no very satisfactory move. 
40 QO—K 3 40 BxP 46 P—QR 4! 
41 Kt—B 4 41 R—Q3 47 OXRP 47 Bx Kt 
42 Q—B5 42 QO—Q2 And Black won. 


The result of the tournament for the championship of Queensland 
for 1914 is that Dr. G. W. F. Paul has been successful in obtaining the 
title. Last year’s champion, Mr. A. J. Ansaldo, came second with a 
score of 114, one point behind Dr. Paul. The remaining competitors 
were the Rev. Canon Pattinson, 10}; Mr. W. C. Poole, 94; Mr. A. 
Grosse, 74 ; Mr. E. Ludski, 7; Mr. H. A. Nisbet, 64; Mr. F. Robinson, 
5; and Mr. J. Parker, 2. A-*record entry for the event. We give 
below the most interesting game that occurred. 


GAME No. 4,121. 
French Defence. 
Notes sy C. E. C. TATTERSALL. II Kt—K 5 Ir O—Q 3 


WHITE.» BLACK. 12 BxKt 12 PxB 
Dr. Pau. Rev. Canon PATTINSON. 173 B—B 4 13 R—K Kt sq 
1 P—K4 oe. er A miserable necessity. 
2 P—Q4 2 P—Q4 One would naturally expect White 
3 Kt--Q B3 3 B—Kt5 to win from here. 
errs A safe move which may 14 B—Kt 3 14 P—B4 
cause White a little trouble if he jf 5 KtxP 15 QO—Kt 3 


is not careful. If, however, White 16 Kt—Kt 5 16 PxP 
exchanges Pawns, as in this case, 


then the Black Bishop is not as 17 KtxB 17 Qx Kt 
- well placed as at Q 3. 18 QOxP 18 O—B 3 
4 PxXP APXP © seeeee K—B 2 looks rather 
5 Kt—B3 5 Kt—OQ B3 better. 
6 B—Q 3 6 Kt—B3 Ig KR—Ksq 19 R—Qsq 
7 Castles 7 B—K 3 20 Q—K 5 20 R—Q2 
Lapis Castling is preferable. 21 Q—K 6 21 Q—Kt 2 
B-—K 3 ts not a very satisfactory sees .Of course another Pawn 
inove in this opening, though falls if Queens are exchanged. 


often played. Its only object is 929 QR—Qsq 22 R—Bsq 


to release the Queen’s Rook, so 
it can well be delayed till more 23 R-Q4 a, QxP 
essential moves are played. th cee cee ete matters, but 
8 BK 8 O_O 2 e game is lost. 
9 POR 3 serie ce 24 R—Q Kt4 24 QxRP 
B : totes Defending his Bishop if 
eee —Q 3 is correct. the Rook checks; but White’s 
IO B—-Q Kt5 10 P—Q R 3 reply is pretty and absolutely 
cae This is bad. Castling decisive. 


obviates the danger. - 25 B—QO6 25 Resigns 


>» 
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The championship of Western Australia has been very closely 
contested this year. Eventually Mr. J. Hilton retained the champion- 
ship, though by the narrow margin of half a point, and thus won the 
cup presented by the (Perth) Sunday Times. This makes the fifth 
time that Mr. Hilton has been successful in this event. Mr. Sayers 
was a very good second with 74 points; and afterwards came Mr. 
Coleman, 63; Mr. Farrell, 4; and Messrs. Ryan and Wheatley with 
2 points each. The following interesting game was played between 
Messrs. Hilton and Sayers. 


GAME No. 4,122. 


Queen's Pawn Game. 


Notes BY C. E. C. TATTERSALL. 23 Ktx Kt 23 PxKt 


WHITE. BLACK. 24 Q—Kt3ch 24 K—Rsq 
Mr. SAYERS. Mr. HILTon. 25 R—Kt 3 
I P—Q4 I P—Q4 Threatening Ktx P, but Black 
2 P—QB4 2 P—K 3 parries easily. 25 Q—Kt 3 leads 
3 Kt—Q B3 3 Kt—K B3 gies Mier ae set hea 
4 B—Kt5 4 QO.Kt—C 2 ; attack is not as strong at it looks. 
5 P—K 3 5 B—Kz2 25 Q—Q 3 
6 Kt—B 3 6 Castles 26 R—O B3 
7 Q—B2 7 P—Q Kt 3 Of course White gave up the 
8 PxP 8 PxP Pawn with the idea of ee 
some attack in the centre, and it 
9 ee 3 ‘4 9 Stee is a question whether it would not 
o Castles (K side) 10 P—K R 3 have been safer for Black to 
beam es Unnecessary. P—B 4 at decline it for the moment. B— 
once might be played instead. Q 4, P—Kt 3, would probably 
1r B—R4 11 R—Bsq ay won without running any 
ae a risk. 
12 B—B5 12 P—B4 26 QxXPch 


Sioa ase The White K Bishop 27 Kt—K 27 QO— 
stands well; but if Black had a P_Kt3 7 Q 3 
omitted P—K R 3 he could now 


play PK Kt 3 safely. Instead of this R—Q sq gives 
White a very open position, with 
13 Kt—K5 13 R—Rsq all sorts of chances. 
14 P—B4 14 R—Ksq 28 P—QKt4 


15 QOR—Ksq 15 Kt—Bsq 


16 R—B3 16 Kt—K 5 29 R-Qsq_s- 29 Q—Kt 3 


17 BXB 17 RxB 30 K—Bsq 30 R—Q sq 
18 R—R 3 1s PxP i” ; ne .Now Black obtains the 
Ig PXP Ig P—K B3 SOLEEYS . 
20 Kt—Kt 4 31 RXR 31 QXR 
Mr. Hilton suggests that Kt— 32 K—K2 32 P—Kt 3 
Kt 6 would be stronger, but Black 33 B—R 3 33 P—B4 


seems quite secure then. Perhaps 34 B—Bsq 34 Kt—K 3 
Kt—B 3, followed by P—K Kt 4 35 QO—Kt 4 
would lead to the strongest attack. A: binder but tie eanie ds lose 
20 O—O B2 now. 
21 R—K Bsq 21 QR—Ksq 35 P—QR4 
22 O—-Q3 22 P—R 3 36 Resigns 
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GAME DEPARTMENT. 


The following game was played last November in the semi-final 
of the Bremridge Cup competition, controlled by the Devonshire 
County Chess Association. 

GAME No. 4,123. 
Four Knights’ Game. 
NoTEs BY C. FE. C. TATTERSALL. 


WHITE. BLACK. 


Dr.H.R.ALLINGHAM Mr.A.F.MORRELL 


N DO fe G DN A 


If 


12 B—B4 


13 
14 


Castles 


(Paignton). 
P—K 4 
Kt—K B 3 
Kt—B 3 
B—Kt 5 


(Exeter). 
P—K 4 
Kt—Q B 3 
Kt—B 3 
B—Kt 5 
Castles 
P—Q3 P—Q 3 
B—Kt 5 7 Kt—K 2 

sieanes Bx Kt, followed by Q— 


Ain & WN A 


K 2 is supposed to be best for - 


Black. 
Kt—R 4 
And now White is recommended 
to play Bx Kt. 
8 Bx Kt 
PxB 9g Kt—Kt 3 
Kt x Kt Io RPxKt 


ere The disadvantage of this 
is that it leaves Black very little 
freedom on the King’s side, the 
Knight being awkwardly pinned. 
B Px Kt, though leaving the Pawn 
position weaker, would certainly 
give Black a much easier game. 
P—K R 3 might then be played, 
and the Rook is ready to dispute 
possession of the Bishop’s file. 
P—KB4 11 P—B3 

bd. Grane This and the next move 
are not altogether satisfactory, as 
the one drives the Bishop to a 
better position and the other puts 
the Queen in a worse; but of 
course the idea is to free the 
Knight. It is difficult, however, 
to suggest a better line of develop- 
ment for Black. 
12 Q—Kt 3 ch 
K—R sq 13 Kt—Kt 5 
Q—B 3 : 

Good! White plays the next 
few moves very well. 


14 Kt—K 6 


15 P—B5! 


I5 KtxB 
ea ie gets If KtxR, then 16 PxP 


wins ; for example, 16.., P—Q 4; 


17 PxP, PxXP; 18 PxP ch, 
RxR; 19 QXP. 

P—B 6! 16 B—K 3 
PxP 


Now Q—Kt 3 would win easily, 
as Q—R 4 and PxP would be 
threatened. The point is that 


. White does not want to move his 


Bishop too soon, and allow Q— 


K 6. 
17 KxXP 
18 B—B6ch 18 K—R2! 
19 Px Kt 19 R—Rsyq! 
...... The only defence to Q— 
Kt 3. 
20 QO—Kt 3? 


2I 


22 
23 
24 


25 


Now White goes wrong. The 
right way is 20 Q R—Q sq, Q— 
B 2 (of course White wants to take 
the Pawn, double his Rooks and 
threaten mate on both rank and 
file) ; 21 R—Q 3 (threatening Q— 
R 3 ch), K—Kt sq; 22 P—Kt 4, 
R—R 2; 23 Q—R 3, R—R 4; 
24 R—B 5. The White Bishop 
was much too valuable to exchange 
for a badly placed Rook. 


20 K—Kt sq 

BxR? | 

Still Q R—Q sq should be 
played; after this White has a 
much smaller chance. 
21 KXB 
22 K—Kt 2 
23 _K—Ktsq 


Q—R 4 ch 
O—B 6 ch 
Q R—Kt sy 

Now Q—K 7, followed by Q R— 
Kt sq would win a Pawn, or at 
least exchange a bad one for a 
good one. | 


24 Q—B2 
R—B 3 


P—K R 4 is the best now. 


26 P—Kt 4 
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P—Kt 3 


Black no doubt intended to 
play Q—Q sq and rely upon his 
stronger Pawns for drawing. 


27 R—K Kt 3 
28 R—K Bsq 
29 R—B5 

30 Q—R 4 

31 RXB ch 
32 QXP ch 


26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 


BxP 
B—R 4 
R—K sq 
R—K 3 
K—R 2 
PxXR 
R—R 3 


33 Q—Kt 5 33 R—Kt 3 
34 R—R3ch 34 K—Kt2 
35 Q—-R 5 35 K—Bsq 
36 R—B3 36 K—K sq 
37 O—R8ch 37 K—K2 
38 QO—R7 38 K—K sq 
39 O—R8ch 39 K—K2 
Drawn 


An interesting game. 
course should have won; 


White of 
but 


Black after his bad opening made 
the best of his chances and 
deserved the draw. 


Several of our readers having written asking us to give the record 
of the game played in the German prison between the two Russian 
masters who competed at the Mannheim Congress, we have pleasure 
in acceding to their request. 

The game has a special interest, apart from its theoretical value, 
and was played without the assistance of board cr men. 


GAME No. 4,124.—Sicilian Defence. 


aah eats The game now becomes 
complicated and highly interest- 
ing.—Sheffield Weekly News. 


WHITE. 
BOGOLJUBOFF. 
P—K 


tr Castles 
12 B—Kt5 


- 
HOO CON ANEW DN A 


IZ 


BLACK. 
ALECHIN. 


P—Q B4 
P—K Kt 3 
B—Kt 2 
Kt—Q B 3 
P—K 3 

K Kt—K 2 
PxP 
P—Q 4 
Castles 
B—Q 2 
R—B sq 
P—K R 3 


12.., P—K R 3 is neces- 
sary, or White would follow with 
Q—Q 2, and then exchange the 
Bishop at Rook 6, leaving weak 
squares at Black’s K B 3 and 
K R 3.—Yorkshire Weekly Post. 


24 P—B 4 
25 R—Qsq 


Ga ae Black here 


24 Kt—B 3 
25 K R—Qsq 


misses a 


chance of winning a Pawn by 
Kt x K P.—Sheffield Weekly News. 


26 Kt—K 2 26 O—Kt 3 

27 K—B2 27 B—Bsq 

28 P—KR3_ «4228 B—Kt5 

29 Q—Kt 2 29 R—B2 | 

30 P—R 3 30 B—K 2 

31 P—QKt4 31 KR—QBsq 
32 P—Kt4 22 PxXP 

33 PxP 33 K—Kt 2 

34 P—B5 34 B—R5ch 
35 K—B 3 35 B—Kt4 


Stone 24 Threatening (as pointed 


out in The I*ield) 36.., 
ch; 37 PxKt, 


KtxK P 
QxKt ch— 


Sheffield Weekly News. 


36 P—B6ch 


36 K—B sq 


37 Kt—KB4 37 KtxKPch! 


13 B—Q2 13 O—Kt 3 
If B—B 3 14 Kt—R4 
15 Bx Kt 15 OxB 

16 Kt—K 3 16 B—R 5 
17 P—Kkt 3 17 B—Kt 4 
18 R—K sq 18 Q—RO6 
19 Q—Q 2 19 P—K R4 
20 Kt—B 3 20 O—R 4 
21 K R—O Bsq 21 B—-OR3 
22 B—Bsq 22 BxB 

23 KxB 23 B—R 3 


39 


eleva s White’s last move, al- 
though it shuts out Black’s Bishop, 
left the square Q B 6 open for his 
Rook. He now initiates a brilliant 
finish.—Sheffield Weekly News. 


PxKt 38 R—B6 
QO—Q 2 39 R(Bsq)—B 5 
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40 Kt—Kt2 40 P—Q5 
41 R—Rsgq 41 K—Kt sy 
42 R—R 3 42 PxKt 
43 Q—K 2 43 Q—-Q 5 
44 Resigns 


16th. 


Mate on the move is threatened. 
If White tries to run away by 
44 _K—Kt 3, then 44.., R—B 7; 
45 Q—Q sq, OK Pech; 46 K— 
B 3, R-—-B 7 mate.—Sheffield 
Weekly News. 


We take the appended game and notes from The Field of January 


Our contemporary states that the encounter took place at the 


Vienna Chess Club on November 28th, 1914, in the Leopold Trebitsch 
Memorial Tournament :— 


GAME No. 4,125.—Vitenna Game. 


+ GON A 


“NI Dur 


8 


9 
10 


II 


I2 


Notes By AMOS BURN. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
SPIELMANN. SCHLECHTER. 
P—K 4 I P—K4 
Kt—QB3 2 Kt—QB3 
P-—B 4 3 B—B4 
PxP | 


A premature capture, which 
enables Black by the sacrifice of 
a Pawn to obtain the better 
development. The correct move 
was 4 Kt—B 3, which would have 
converted the opening into the 
King’s Gambit Declined. 


4 P—Q3 
Px 5 QxP 
Kt—B 3 6 B—K Kt 5 
Kt—K 2 


This manoeuvre, the object of 
which is to shut out Black’s King’s 
Bishop by P—B 3 and P—Q 4, 
takes too much time. White, 
however, had the worse game in 
any case. If instead of the text 
move he had played B—Kt 5, 
B—K 2, or P—Q 3, Black would 
have obtained a crushing attack 
by Castling, followed by P—B 4. 


7 Castles 


P—B 3 8 P—B4 
P—OQ 4 g PxP 
Kt—Kt5 10 Q—K2 
Q—B2 Ir P—K6 

(See Diagram). 
Q—K 4 


Better would have been 12 Kt— 
K 4, to which Black could have 
replied 12.., B—Q 3, followed, if 
13 BxP, by 13.., Kt—B 3, with 
a good game, or he might have 
ventured to sacrifice a Rook, e.g., 
12 Kt—K 4, BxP; 13 KtxB, 


RxKt; 14 PxR, KtxP; 15 
Q--O 3, O—Kt 5 ch; 16 Kt— 
B 3 (if 16 Q-—B 3, then 16.., Kt— 
B 7, mate), B—B 4; 17 P— 
QR 3, Q—B 4; 18 Kt-—-K 4, 
BxKt; 19 OQxB, Kt—K B 3; 
20 OQ—Kt sq, Kt—-B 7 ch; 21 K— 
K 2, Q—B 5 ch and wins. The 
position is an interesting one, and 
will repay examination. 


12 Ox Kt 
13 BxP 13 Q—R5ch 
14 P—Kt 3 14 Q—R 4 
15 PxB 15 Kt—B3 


16 Q—B 4 16 Kt—Q 4 

17 Q—Kt 5 17 KtxB 

18 Qx Kt 18 K R—Ksq 

19 Resigns 

For if 19 Q—-B 2, then 19.., 

BxKt; 20 BxXB, RXB ch; 21 
QxR, R—K sq winning the 
Queen. 


Position after Black’s 11th move: --. 


P—K 6 


BLACK (SCHLECHTER). 


Yi Z Uy “Wij 
, y ’ VA 4, 4, 
Zz U4 
Uy Wy 
4 4, 
A y YZ Y 
YZ Yi G 
7, Y/1 Vo 
4 , WS, 
YY 
| 


WIA 
y 


44 / 
Ys) Wh hi, 
Uw YY 
Yj}; Y Uy 
Viti Yili 


V/tiittllh 


WHITE (SPIELMANN). 
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THE PROBLEM WORLD. 


All communications respecting problems must be addressed to 
Mr. B. G. Laws, 21, Nelson Road, Stroud Green, London, N. | 


The date for receiving entries in the Hampstead and Highgate 
Express three-move tourney has been extended to the end of March. 
The Express has commenced publication of the competitive problems. 
We gave particulars in our last September impression. 


We ought to call special attention to our problem No. 2,847, by 
J. C. J. Wainwright. The author hopes it will prove to be the first 
perfect representation of what he terms the “ Babson promotion task.”’ 
.Our readers will remember Mr. G. Stillingfleet Johnson’s effort which 
we gave in October, 1913, and Mr. J. N. Babson’s in the previous 
August.. The idea is that White responds with a similar promotion 
to the promotion made by Black. 


The Pittsburgh Gazette Times have projected the following con- 
tests :—Quarterly composers’ contest. Two and three-movers. To 
ke published under author’s name. Three book prizes. Solvers to 
judge. Quarterly solving tourney. Two book prizes. Rules to 
appear at commencement of each competition. Continuous or 
‘Ladder ’’ contest. For solvers not entering the quarterly tourney. 
Duals need not be pointed out. Prize to highest score monthly. 
Address Chess Editor, Pittsburgh Gazette Times, Pittsburgh, U.S.A. 


Th2 following choice tit-bit has recently been going tour amongst 
our contemporaries, and no one seems to know the original date of 
publication. We give it here, as we believe we can get near the date, 
though not with certainty. It is not quite a “ miniature.”’ 

By J. Bruski, Kralovec.—White: K at Q Kt sq; Q at K R 3; 
RatKRO6. Black’ KatQR6; RatQR5; KtatQRq; Psat 
K 2, Q Kt 5 and 6. Mate in three. 

“It appeared in Akademische Monatshefts, we gather, in 1907 ; 
however it was reproduced in March of that year in Lidove Novinty. 


We wish to take the opportunity now of thanking those solvers 
who forward to us solutions. As no competition is now running 
there is no special reason why we shculd tabulate, still we find these 
little recognitions most helpful, since many a position which is faulty 
might escape being d2servedly branded were it nct for the assistance 
of our esteemed correspondents. In this connection we tender our 
thanks to Messrs. G. Stillingfleet Johnson, M. Marble, T. S. Mavrondes; 
J. A. J. Drewitt, Thos. Peele, and J. Ferguson, who have sent fairly 
complete solutions. There is a host of others who are content only 
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with forwarding a solution or two, generally the two-movers, all of 
which we are pleased to receive. 


The following two-movers have been adjudged by Mr. A. C. 
White the test in the December competition of the Good Companion 
Chess Club :— 

First prize, by F. Janet, New York.—White: K at K Kt 7; Q at 
K Bsq; Rsat K R5andQsq; Bsat K R3 andQ4; KtsatK 5 
andQ6; Psat K3andQ kKto6. Black: KatQ4; RatQRa2; 
BatQR7; KtatQRO6; PsatKB2,K3,QB2and6. Matein 
two. 

Second prize, by Chas. Promislo, Philadelphia.—White: K at 
QB4; QatKR5; Rat K Kt6; Kts at K Bsq and K sq; Pat 
QO 3. Black : Kat KB5; Bat KR3: Kt at K B7; Ps at K R 6, 
K Kt 2, Q B 3 and 4. Mate in two. 

Third prize, by G. Guidelli, Laveno, Italy White: K atQRo6; 
QatQ7; RatKR4gandK Kt7; Bsat K R7and8; Kts at KR5 
and K Kt4; PsatK2andQB4. Black: KatK5; Qat K Kt3; 
Rs at Q B sq and Q Kt sq; Bs at K B 8 and Q 3; Kts at K R 3 and 
Q Kt2; Psat K Kt6,K B2,K6,05,QB4andQR2. Matein 
two. 


By J. SCHEEL and G. HEATHCOTE. 


From The Hampshire Telegraph 
and Post. 


Y 


Yi 
el 


ee a ae y 77, WI, = P}7 ISA, 
WY Yj Yip, 
Ysiisiiy in 4 
a Yj); YWIZ 
Yj Yxyyv; Z iB 
Uy Y, Ys U/ PR 
Spf, 4444 4/ wn tt, Af 40G4E 
YY 7 WY Yj “yj 
U4, “Ys Yjpy 
YW Y Mh pp 
Us 
Z 


Wy 
Y YY 


Mate in two. 


The following cleverly con- 
structed two-mover will be enjoyed 
by problemists, especially those 
who admire ‘“‘records.” As a 
rule problems of this character 
suffer from weak keys. In this 
instance White’s first move is 
capital. It will be seen Black 
can give eleven checks, ten of 
which are from the Black Queen. 
As a Queen can under the most 
favourable circumstances give at 
the most twelve check:, we should 
be inclined to think that the 
possible limit in a two-mover has 
been reached in this position, 
without dual flaws. There is a 
position by J. C. J. Wainwright, 
we believe originally contributed 


to “Le Tours de Force, 1906, 
which shows the Black Queen's twelve adverse checks can be success- 
fully met, but the problem as a problem loses much of its virtue by 
reason of poor key and duals. Anyhow the feat is accomplished by 
Wainwright. This is the position. 

By J.C. J. Wainwright.—White: K atQ3; Qat K R2; Rs at 
K7andQ Kt 8; BsatK B7 and 8; KtsatQB7andQKt7; Ps 
at Q Kt 2,QR4and6. Black: Kat Q Kt5; QatK3; Kts at 
K KtgandQ Kt8; PatQR4. Mate in two. 
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THE WHITE Kinc.—On Christmas Day, I914, we, in common 
with a host of friends of Mr. A. C. White, received with Noel greetings 
a volume of chess problems (about 300) entitled “‘ The White King.”’ 
The editor and compiler has issued many problem works, and we 
believe this is the tenth Yule-tide contribution to the literature of 
chess problems which he has generously circularised. Mr. White’s 
enthusiasm is like the wedding ring: love is never ending! ‘The 
last few volumes published under his guidance have been like his 
honoured name, “‘ White.’”’ We have had the ‘“ White Q and B,”’ the 
‘“ White Rooks,’ ‘‘ More White Rooks,’ and ‘ White to play.”’ In 
the latest, ‘‘ The White King,’’ Mr. White shows by a collection of 
varied kinds how the White King proves himself to be a fighting 
element, and sometimes agent, in effecting the completion of the pro- 
position which confronts the solver. There is more than this in it ; 
there are manceuvres and devices brought out in play by the bold and 
subtle play of the White King which no other chess piece can accom- 
plish. The King is the most vulnerable asset a force has, yet in many 
instances, to wit, the majority of the problems in this volume, he is 
brazen enough to take the field like the warrior kings of yore. To 
Mr. White must be given the credit of discriminating the King’s move- 
ment motives. Some of his majesty’s stately steps are matters of 
pure convenience, others are of strategic import, whilst some are of 
tactical design. The whole matter springs upon one the thought that 
composers innocently using the White King as a means for effect, have 
under-valued the offensive offices of the monarch. Mr. White has in 
his collation classified the King’s movements into aboui thirty sections. 
In doing this he has coined some happy expressions to explain the plan 
of action disclosed in the sunrise of solutions. For instance, we get 
such terms as ‘“ switchbacks,’ “ passive sacrifices,” ‘‘ gates,’ and | 
‘“Durbars.’”’ All are picturesquely appealing, and in most cases very 
descriptive. One hundred and sixty-one composers are represented, 
and it is not surprising to find that Loyd, Shinkman, and Wurzburg 
are responsible for the largest individual contingent of illustrations. 

The compilation such as we have presented to us proves signifi- 
cantly that the Editor has had a long period of research to group such 
a galaxy of King-move strategy. Some of the examples are in two 
moves, and there are varies up to I10 moves. We should like to have 
seen an exhibition by the Editor himself, as we all know Mr. White 
can fill in a gap when needed or can often cap a previous record. 
There are comments by Mr. White upon each group of 100 chief 
problems. 

We notice some of the positions are new elaborations of simple 
problems, but they are not the less entertaining. We think, although 
it is referred to, Loyd’s “ Steinitz Gambit ”’ 3-er should have had a 
place in these pages, being one of the finest specimens of King play 
ever conceived and successfully carried out. 

We should hke our readers to enjoy the following original problem 
by O. Wurzburg. When one gets the hang of the thing it presents 
little difficulty, but the quaint conceit mitigates its length, indeed the 
latter adds charm. We give the solution. 
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White: K atQB3; Rat K Ktsq; BatQKt4; KtsatQ2 
and Q Ktsq. Black: K atQR7; Rs at K R5 and 6; Bs at K 3 
andQR8; KtasQKtz2; PsatK R2,KB5,Q6,QB5, and Q Kt 7. 
Mate in seven. 

Solution: 1 R—Kt 8, BxR; 2 K—Q 4, P—B 6 dis. ch; 3 K— 
K 5, R—R 4 ch; 4 K—B 6, R—R 3 ch; 5 K—Kt 7, R—Kt 3 ch; 
6 K—R 8! &c. 


SOLUTIONS TO CHRISTMAS FARE. 
(Pages 433 and 434, December, 1914). 


No. 1, by T. R. Dawson.—A total of 364 different positions can be reached. 
In these Black P is at a4 in 41; K is at a8, b7 or c8 in 41 each; P at g6 in 41 ; 
Patf5in4o; Patcyzin45; Patg4in51; Patd4zin7; P at f4 or hy in 8 each. 

No. 2, by T. R. Dawson.—The Black K Kt’s P can travel furthest in an 
8-move journey toe3. He may go from g7 to promote to Q at bi, thence to b6, 
and finally e3. He has 580 routes in all in 8 moves from g7 toe3_ If he promote 
at bi—30, at c1—20, at di—5, at f1—43, at gi1—198, and at h1—284. 

By W. Geary (p. 434).—1 Kt—Q 4, K—R 5; 2 Kt—K 6, P—B7; 3 Q— 
R 6 ch, K—Kt 5; 4 Q—R 3 ch, KxXQ; 5 K—R sq, P—B 8 (Q or R), mate. 
If at move 1.., P—B7; 2 Q—Kt 3 ch, KxQ; 3 Kt—B 6, &c. If after 2 Kt— 
K 6 Black plays 2.., K—R 6; 3 Q—R 5 ch, K—Kt 6; 4 K—B sq, P—B 7; 
5 Q—Q sq, Px Q Queening mate. 

By W. Geary (p. 434).—1 Q—R sq ch, K—Kt 6; 2 Q—R 6, K—B 6 (best) ; 
3 QO—R 2, P—K 7 ch; 4 K—Kt sq, P—K 8 Queens mate. The key can also 
be 1 Q—R 5, pointed out by the Rev. A. Baker. 

By B.G.l.. (p. 434).—White’s two movements are 1 P—R 7 and PxB 
becoming Kt. Black: B moves. White: Kt—B 6 and K 7 mate. If 1.. 
Kt at B 5 moves; 2 Kt—Q7and Kt6mate. If1.., Kt at K 3 moves; 2 Kt— 
R 6 and B 7 mate. If 1.., Q moves; 2 Kt—Q 7 and B 6 mate. 

By .B.G.L. (p. 434).—The following diagrams sent in by the respective 
solvers will show how on certain occasions it is more advantageous to have a 
Pawn than a Queen. 


Solution by T. R. D. | Solution by Rev, A. BAKER. 


White to play and must lose, but if the Black Pawn on Q R 5 in the first 
diagram and the Black Pawn on B 5 in the second should be Queens, White 
wins. 
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We have received only a few attempts by way of solution to these problems. 
Naturally Mr. Dawson has discovered all, and those he did not himself contribute 
he found interesting. The Rev. A. Baker, of Jersey, has sent in a most excellent 
set of solutions, complete in every respect, with analytical arguments which 
would take up a deal of space to reproduce. No other solver has made a serious 
effort, and we cannot see any justification in awarding more than one prize token, 
which we gladly forward to Mr. Baker. 


SOLUTIONS. 


By Dr. J. J. O’Keefe (p. 32).—1 R—Kt 5, &c. The 6th to 1oth White 
pieces given have ingeniously intruded themselves ; they must be deleted. 

By R. G. Thomson -(p. 32).—1 R—B 8, &c. 

By A. M. Sparke (p. 32).—1 K—Q sq, &c. 


Oo Get 


YY YY Y By F. H. J. Ortman’s (p. 32).— 
gM yj Y V7 1 Q—Kt 6, K—B 4; 2 Q—Kt 6ch, &c. 
"9 YW: W e YZ If r.., KxKt; 2 Q—Q B 6 ch, &c. 
sZY Y Y If 1.., P—Kt 6; 2 Kt—K 7, &c. 
IGG y Wy, Yy If 1.., others; 2 Kt—B 6 ch, &c. 
F y GY yy r The English judge in this competition 
VW yy Willd le vay W suggested the annexed as an acceptable 
Yyyy TY “i version. It will be seen that all. the 
NM, , Y Z/ variations of the author have been 
G Y .. V retained, and in addition there is a 
Ei Vs model mate, which appears to enhance 


&Z7 Yy th h . There is, however, a 
WH, L/ iGo@ dual ehich” could be stamped out if 
YY “eo “2 Vp wy thought desirable. 


Mate in three. 


By A. Moseley (p. 33).—1 B—Q Kt 3, &c. 

By C. Planck (p. 33).—1 B—Kt 8, P—K 6; 2 Q—Kt2 ch, &c. If1.., 
K—K 4; 2 Q—Kt 3 ch, &c. If 1.., others; 2 Kt—B 4, &c. . 

By K. A. L.. Kubbel (p. 33).—1 B—Kt 8, P—K 6; 2 Q—Kt 2ch, &c. If 

..,P—B4; 2Kt—B4, &c. If1.., K—K4; 2 Q—K Kt 3 or Q—B 5 ch, &c. 
It will be seen here, as Mr. White pointed out, Kubbel’s position is faulty. In 
the endeavour to get what might be considered a more graceful key move, he 
has spoilt the position. 

By J.C. J. Wainwright (p. 34).—1 P—R 7, P—R 7; 2 P—R 8 (OQ); 3 Ox 
Q,&c. If1.., B—K5; 2 P—R8(Q); 3 Q—K Kt 8 ch, &c. If1.., B—Bgq; 
2 P—R 8 (Q); 3 Q—K Kt 8 ch, &c. If1.., P—B4; 2 P—R 8 (Q), P—B 5; 
3 O—O Kt 8, &c. 

No. 2,832, by E. Crouch.—1 Kt—B 5, K x Kt or P—Kt 4, 2; 2 P—Q 3, &c. 
Ifr.., KxP; 2Q—Q6ch, &. If1.., B—Kt sq; a a &c. A Black 
Pawn ‘at QO R 4 is wanted to stop a cook by 1 P—Q 3 ch, &c. 

W No. 2,833, by C. Horn.—1 R—0 4,KxR; 2 Q—Q 3 ch, &. If1.., P— 
Q4; 2 Q—K 2ch, &c. If 1.., others; 2 OQ—-K 2 ch, &c. 

v No. 2,834, by B. Palmer.—1z Kt—K 5, KxKt; 2 Kt—Q 3 dis. ch, &c. 
Ifr.., PxKt; 2BxP,&c. If1.., P—B5; 2 Q—B 5 ch, &e. If 1.., others ; 
2 Kt—B 6 ch, &c. Solved in 2 by 1 O—K 5 ch. 

~ No. 2,835, by B. G. Laws.—1 R—R 4, P—O 4; 2 OQ—Kt 3ch, &c. If1.., 
P—Q 3; 2 Kt—Q 8, &. If1.., Kt (R 4) moves; 2 R—R 5 ch, &c. Ift.., 
others; 2 Q—Kt sq, &c. Solved also by I R—Kt 5 ch. A White Pawn at 
K R 3 stops this. 

-&% No. 2,836, by M. Marble—1 Q—R 3, &c. 

vy No. 2,837, by E. Millins—1 P—Q 5, &e. 

vy No. 2,838, by J. C. J. Wainwright.—1 P becomes Kt, &c. 

vy No. 2,839, by A. M. Sparke.—1 Q—Q 7, &c. 
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PROBLEMS. 


No. 2,340. 
By A. M. SPARKE, 
Lincoln. 


BLACK. 


yy UY; Yj YY 

YY: YY 

Ul Re 1, Vi, _, 
YY YY 
Yin Ut+Y 
UR UZ 
Or. PU F We titel 


i, Za 
Ups yy, UY YYyjy. 
Yp GY Uj XYj Y, 
pV Uy, Y; Yyy 
UY LY), Yj 
Uititette Z. ; 
tI Ul) 


YY 

Ys, 4 
Vi Z 
Y 


WY, Ve 77a yy Wy, Yj 
Yyy Uj} 
YH 


Pe 


UY 


Yy “ 


Yip 
Yea -Y 
Y/ 

is Witt th 


Vy 
Wy UH: “We 
Y YY, Yj 4 Yy Y Yi 


WHITE. 


White mates in two* moves. 


No. 2,841. 
By S. GREEN, 
London. 


BLACK. 


a) ee 


White mates in two moves. 


No. 2,842. 
By T. R. DAwSsoNn. 


BLACK. 


WA Y Uy 4 Yj Y Y 
3 Yj vf wi 
VMSA 


7 AA 
g 
Mp 
A, WY “7 y 
Yi. With Vittitshte 
- yy wy . 


Y L, Camm Z YU 
UY, Y YY 


~ 
N A DAA 
~ N 
S es S 
S S WN ~ SS 
WIMOAy SS 
AN ~ . 
SS 


White mates in three moves. 


No. 2,843. 
By B. PALMER, 
Wimbledon. 


BLACK. 


ZG CW 
4, WGA 
ZOMG Yy 
NG Y 
Wi A, Ys Ue 
YY y 
Y YG 
Yj 
Wed Vill ¥ 
* Up 
° a, 
ya ~X Al 


Vi 


CASTS A 
W, Sf {tts VE, 
Us, Uy ns 
VM: YY, 


Uy y 
Wf Yip Yj 
(MMA, Witte Yl: 
i, Sh, 4 s J, 
Wy, ty, YY 
Yy YY YU Yj 
Yi Yj 
y g Yj, 
Z 


yj, 
4 , + 4 Y 
j;$# ff, Yo YUttijvz 
Yl at 
YY 


Yyy fy 

Z i ZY Yj g Uy 
Ye 4 Yyi YG, 
Ylits de WY, , ¢ Y LL, W/44 

fy Y Yy 

Yy Yj YY 

YYy WY Wij 

A 7, Gil! 


WHITE. 


White mates in three moves. 
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PROBLEMS. : 
No. 2,844. No. 2,845. 
By Wm. GREENWOOD, By J. A. JAMEs, 
Sutten Mill. Winchester. 
BLACK. BLACK. 


tn 0 a “a 
oe | i _ Wi 
a 2 U a. a. . 
oe “a. “i a nae 72 Co = 
C a | ie B ae 
ca il | 8 sone w 7 
o 0 Bene yoo 


io 


WHITE. WHITE. 
White mates in three moves. White mates in three moves. 
No. 2,846. No. 2,847. 
By C. Horw, By J. C. J. WAINWRIGHT, 
London. Boston, Mass. 


BLACK. BLACK. 


me eo) | 2 2 So 
eB a i. @ il |Z afl. i: 
a 7 A .. ts 


A 


Gs .t a a 
mi i of 


Y 


ae 


V7 


V/s, W A 
y Ay, Yi Ze Yi ) Vy A 73 
Y Vy Y Y 
AG a Y wis 
et —_Ut: Yi 1d. ts VY 
|Zi_@" _@ll’ > Gi \ 


WHITE. WHITE. 


White mates in three moves. White compels Black to mate 
in three moves. 
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SELECTED END-GAME STUDIES. 


We now give solutions of positions 182 and 183, which were 
published in the February number. 


Position 182, by Henri Rinck.— ip at K Kt sq, & at O B 5, 
6} atQB7, Rat QB2,K3,KB5and KKt6; gpatK5, wy 
at OR 5, ; at Q 4. White to play and win. 
| Solution :—1 P—Kt 7, Q—R 8ch; 2 K—B2,QxP; 3 Kt—K 8, 
and now the Queen is won wherever she is played. 

If 3..,Q—Kt 4 or R3; 4 Kt—Q 6ch, K—K 4; 5 Kt—B 7 ch. 

If 3.., Q—R 8 or Kt 7 0r BOor Rsq; 4 Kt—Q 6ch, K—K4q; 
5 B—Q 4 ch. 

If 3.., Q—Kt sq or Kt 5 or K R2 0rQ2; 4 Kt—B 6ch. 

If 3..,Q-—K.4 or K B2 or Kt 2; 4 Kt—Q 6 ch. 

If Black play otherwise White Queens the Pawn and wins without 
difficulty after a few checks. 


~ Position 183, by Henri Rinck.— jp at Q sq, # atQR7, K B8, 


& atQ B6,Q3,K3,K R4q4 and 6; gpatK B4, wy atQB4, 
at QO 4, K B 3, K Kt 4, and K R 3. White to play and win. 

Solution :—1 P—B 7, QxBP; 2 Kt—Kt 5, and must win the 
Queen. 

If 2.., Q—K Kt 2 or Kt 6; 3 Kt—Q 4 ch, K—K 4; 4 Kt— 
Kt 6 ch, K—Q 3; 5 Kt—B 5 ch. 

If 2..,Q-K R7; 3 Kt—Q4ch, K—K 4; 4 Kt—B 3 ch. 

If 2.., Q—Kt 3 or B4; 3 Kt—Q4ch, K—K 4; 4 Kt—Q7 ch. 

If 2..,Q—Q sq or R4o0r K2 or Ktsq; 3 Kt—Q4ch, K—Kq; 
4 Kt—B 6 ch. 

If 2.., Q—B sq or Q Kt 2 0r B2; 3 Kt—Q 6 ch. 

If 2.., Q—B 3 or K 4; 3 Kt—Q 4 ch. 

We have some remarks to make on the theme which M. Rinck 
has rendered so successfully in these studies ; but as we wish to illus- 
trate these remarks by some other diagrams which there has been 
some delay in procuring, it is necessary to hold over the whole subject 


until next month.  GyyupartvE COMPETITION. 


Name. Previous Score. No. 182. No. 183. Total. 
Rev. A. Baker (Jersev) ..  .. «2 oe oe) B38 ++ 4 1+ 4 oe I 
Mr. ¢. B. Dyar (the Hague) .. .. .. .. 28 .. A as A ws) <30 
Mr. H. R. Bigelow (Stoneyhurst) ..  .. .. 29... O- sa “4 se 33 


C I 
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Name. Previous Score. No. 182. No. 183. Total. 
Mr. G. E. Smith (Cambridge) ee mee cee: a © eee 
Mr. R. Garby (Redruth) .. .. .. ....,. 20 .. 4 «.. 4 = .. 28 
Mr. B. Bainbridge (Boldon Colliery) ws 4. ©6226 — — 26 
Mr. W. Marks (Belfast) .. .. .. .. .. 16 4 4 24 
Mr. A. l.. Nestor (Trinidad) .. .. .. .. 20 — — 20 
Mr. J. A. J. Drewitt (Oxford) .. .. .. .. 8 4 4 16 
Mr. L,. Illingworth (Brentwood) ue ke oe 9S 4 4 16 
Mrs. Moseley (Oxford) i yb cee om ee 8S Oo 4 12 
Mr. P. W. Sergeant (London) .. .. .. .. — .. 4 4 8 
Mr. W. T. Pierce (Shiplake) .. .. .. ..Cancelled 4 4 8 


Accordingly the Rev. A. Baker is the winner for the month. 

Solutions of the following positions should be posted not later 
than March roth, 1915. Colonial and foreign readers may apply for 
an extension of time, but in such cases their solutions cannot be 
credited to their scores until later. Communications should be marked 
‘‘Chess,”’ and addressed to Mr. C. E. C. Tattersall, 62, Acre Lane, 
London, 8.W. | 

Position 184. Position 185. 


Bee tee 8 


Y Yy UY Y GY Y Yj Y Ups Y 
Been @ 8 e 
Yy / 
Ly; 


| 


WY, YW 
White to play and win. "White to play. What result ? 
OBITUARY. 


The Field of February 13th records the death of the Bohemian 
chess master, Jos. Hrdina, who entered to compete in the Mannheim 
tournament, but was called upon to serve in the Austrian army when 
war was declared against Serbia. Our contemporary says: “It is 
sad that this talented young player should have lost his life fighting 
for a cause with which, being a Bohemian, he could scarcely have had 
any sympathy.”’ 


The Yorkshire Observer Budget of February 20th announces the 
death of A. W. Common, of Halifax, who won the Yorkshire champion- 
ship in 1892 by defeating the late F. P. Wildman in the final round. 
From 1883 to 1890 Mr. Common took part in all Yorkshire county 
matches, and he represented the North of England in the matches of 
1893 and 1894 against the South of England. During later years 
Mr. Common chiefly confined his efforts to correspondence games 
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At his best he displayed strong attacking powers, and could always 
be relied upon to produce a game of exceptional interest. 


From the Western Daily Mercury we learn with regret of the death 
of one of our subscribers of many years’ standing, the Rev. H. C. 
Briggs, of Paignton, who died on January 31st, in his 69th year. The 
immediate cause of death was heart failure, after a short illness. 

Mr. Briggs will be greatly missed in Devon chess circles, especially 
by the older members, for his connection therewith covered a very 
long period. He acted as the hon. secretary of an Association which 
preceded the present Devon County Chess Association, and when the 
latter was formed he became, as a vice-president, one of its most 
cordial supporters. He helped to found the Plymouth C.C., and he 
was one of the earliest members of the Torquay C.C. Mr. Briggs was 
an ideal opponent, a spirited player, accepting victory and defeat with 
equal geniality. During the last few years of his life, when he dwelt 
in close retirement at Paignton, his chess was almost entirely limited 
to correspondence play. In this form of the game he revealed consider- 
able skill—more than the number of wins to his credit would suggest. 

Mr. Briggs was a competitor in the 1908 B.C.M. correspondence 
tournament. 


The death, which occurred on February 2nd, of Mr. J. T. Heppell, 
at the age of 57, has removed from Metropolitan chess circles a strong 
amateur who has been well-known and esteemed for nearly forty years. 
‘Prepared by some knowledge of the game, which he acquired by 
practice with his uncle, the late F. Healey, he joined the City of London 
Club in 1878, and gained various successes, which included the Murton 
Cup for 1886. With a prolific exercise of his skill and a generous 
disposal of his services to the more arduous duties connected with 
chess, he not only took part in captaining numerous match teams, but 
also served on the committees of the City of London, the British, and 
the North London Clubs. In the year 1887 he won the Tennyson 
competition, and this, to him, was perhaps his most gratifying success. 
An intimate friend of the late L. Hoffer and Wordsworth Donisthorpe, 
he joined the British C.C. soon after it was founded by them, and, with 
family matters making increasing calls upon his devotion, his energy 
in what may be called the fighting ranks was gradually relaxed, so that, 
for the last ten years or so, he had been satisfied with such practice as 
was to be obtained by playing for the North London Club in the 
London League matches, and in representing Middlesex in the county 
championship competitions. 

To briefly summarise his career, apart from chess, will be of interest 
to a large number of those acquaintances who knew him chiefly in the 
latter connection. ‘The eldest son of a master mariner, it was intended 
that Heppell should follow the sea as a profession, but, after a pre- 
liminary voyage, plans were altered, and he was articled to a solicitor 
in the city. By this firm he was taken into partnership at a com- 
paratively early age, and with the same clear vision which served him 
at chess, he conducted legal affairs in that courteous and thorough 
manner which all who knew him learned to admire. 
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It would, indeed, require a graceful pen to do justice to the unfail- 
ing courtliness of manner which prevailed in all circumstances of life. 
Saddened during his later years by a domestic grief which all his willing 
friends could not relieve, nor even the passage of time assuage, he 
maintained, outwardly at least, a fortitude and cheerful demeanour 
which betrayed little evidence of the sorrow which lay beneath. 


REVIEWS. 


STAUNTON’S CHESS-PLAYER’S HANDBOOK. Revised and Edited by 
E. H. Bermingham. London: G. Bell & Sons. 6s. 


All chess works grow out of date, so that it is not surprising that 
the late Howard Staunton’s Handbook, first published in 1847, should 
have seemed in need of revision before republication at the present 
time. Mr. EF. H. Bermingham was a competitor in the B.C.M. corres- 
pondence tournament, 1900, and we are glad to be able to testify to 
the result of his labours on this book. Besides altering the cumbrous 
original notation completely and recasting certain chapters, he has 
incorporated all the chief variations and many of the games from 
Staunton’s Chess Praxis (1860), and has brought the total number of 
games up to about 250 in all, ranging from the days of Philidor to those 
of Capablanca. A prefatory biographical note by the editor does 
justice to Staunton’s merits both as a chess-player and as a man— 
while not unduly palliating his ungenerous attitude towards Morphy. 
(By the way, since Messrs. Bell & Sons are coming out strongly as chess 
publishers, we wonder whether we may look for a new edition of their 
Morphy’s Games of Chess). 

We have noticed some errors in the records of games which a more 
rigorous proof-reading would have removed. 


In Grvoco DEGLI ScAccHI (Edition Holpli, 1915). 


The activity of Italian Chess analysts still continues, and we have 
to congratulate Sr. I. Miliani on his new work, which is divided into 
three sections, the first of which deals with the elements of the game 
necessary for beginners, with copious illustrations and some actual 
games, fully analysed with the purpose of showing the significance of 
the moves made. 

The second part is devoted to the theory and practice of actual 
play, and treats the close game in great detail, the idea being to con- 
centrate on this part thoroughly and get the student thoroughly 
grounded. Next come the Q’s Gambit, accepted and declined ; 
Viennese Game ; with the Steinitz and Pierce variants ; K’s B’s Game, 
with Lopez attack and Berlin defence; the Italian, Spanish, Three 
Knights’, Ponziani, and Scotch Games; all these being handled most 
systematically and in full detail. The Russian Game, Centre and 
King’s Gambits, King’s Bishop’s and King’s Knight's and other 
Gambits; the French, Sicilian, Caro Kann Defences, and various 
irregular openings, followed by 179 brilliant games, bring us to the 
end of Part II. 
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Section III: contains End Games, Studies (of which a representa- 
tive collection of 30 1s added), Chess Curiosities, and Poems, a full 
excursus on “ decisive moves,’ with 100 diagrams and explanatory 
notes ; and a short introduction to problems, with 104 examples, and 
solutions. 

We can confidently recommend this work to our readers, even 
those not acquainted with the Italian language. The contents are 
easily intelligible ; the book is beautifully printed, with red edges, and 
of convenient pocket size. There are 580 pp. of matter, and the price 
is 5.50 lire=4s. 7d. without postage. 

The publisher is Ulrico Hoepli, Milan, Italy. 


BRITAIN’S POSITION IN THE CHESS WORLD. 


We publish below some of the further communications that have 
reached us on the subject raised by ‘“‘ Episcopus.’’ Many correspon- 
dents suggest that the practical way to deal with the matter is to secure 
the services of a strong player of master strength to act as coach, 
and with whom our aspirants to fame could engage in serious games. 

There is much to be said for this plan of action ; the only obstacle 
is providing the necessary funds. Some years ago Herr Teichmann 
was available, but the support he received was quite inadequate. 
What is wanted is a definite policy to provide the required funds and 
disburse same without the “coach’’ having anything further to 
consider than the duties agreed upon. 

_ Many years ago the Bradford Chess Club took a step in this 
direction and engaged Mr. Gunsberg for a month, with the result that 
the playing strength of the club reached a much higher level, and 
during that season the club won easily the Edwin Woodhouse Challenge 
Cup. 

We believe that if concerted action is taken by the British 
Chess Federation in conjunction with our leading clubs, to secure the 
services of a master player for the purpose of imparting solid instruc- 
tion, together with the oppoitunity of strong practice, the standard 
of British chess would certainly improve. 

Mr. R. H. V. Scott points out several evils which call for remedy. 
We quite agree with him that play in inter-club matches is not likely 
to produce the “ great player.’’ What is required for this purpose is 
determined individual effort in the form of close study, together with 
the serious struggle of a tournament in which players of the very 
highest class are competing, and constant practice with master 
strength of play. 

Mr. Scott writes :— 


In reply to the article you sent me, on “ Britain’s Position in the Chess 
World,” it is a fact that chess players in England, after they rise above a certain 
average, have exceedingly few opportunities of obtaining really good practice. 
Referring to the London Chess League and the numerous matches plaved 
to which so much importance is attached by the various clubs—although these 
matches are of great value in “ training the voung idea,’ and to the clubs socially — 
‘““ Episcopus ”’ is quite justified in describing the great majority of games played 
as ‘“‘ Skittles.”’ 
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The conditions under which the matches are played do not permit of any- 
thing approaching good chess—the time allowed (three hours) being totally 
inadequate. At 24 moves per hour this means 36 moves on each side. Now, so 
soon as a player knows the openings, it is only possible to beat him by playing 
against time as well, reducing one’s own time by half, and there by compelling 
him to make a larger number of moves before the ‘‘ Adjudication.”’ 

Games won in the opening, that is, before 30 moves, nay be amusing, but 
have little or no value (we are now, of course, considering chess in its higher aspect, 
and not from the point of view of the beginner). A good game between strong 
players may finish after a general exchange at the middle game about the goth 
to 45th move, seldom before. More frequently 60 to 70 moves are necessary. 

In order to cope with these conditions, a player has to cultivate two distinct 
styles—the correct one, which keeps in view during the whole game the probable 
end-game, this for tournament games; and another, which attempts to win with 
a rush in a few moves, and in the short time available for league matches. 

The fact is, chess club matches may produce a match-winning ‘‘ Team,”’ 
but are not calculated to individualize, and they will never produce the Great 
Player. 

Chess is, more than all others, a game for the individual. Members of a team 
can only ‘‘ combine ”’ separately ! 

What is needed to produce great players in England is serious tournament 
chess, with not less than four hours’ play at a sitting, preferably with Masters 
competing. | 

Club matches should be relegated to their proper position, viz :—practice in 
the Openings, and social gatherings. 

If it were not for the British Chess Federation it would be impossible for 
strong players to meet each other under anything approaching ideal conditions. 


Mr. Leonard Illingworth, of Brentwood, who competed in the 
first Federation tournament at Hastings, 1904, suggests that now the 
cable matches have been discontinued, some effort should be put 
forth for holding an international tournament in England at regular 
intervals. Here again we are faced with the financial aspect of the 
case. It is no secret that the cable matches called for special effort 
every year by Mr. J. Walter Russell, hon. secretary of the City of 
London Chess Club. This was quite unfair. We hold that in matters 
of national interest and importance the responsibilities should be 
distributed as widely as possible. 

Mr. Illingworth says :— 


The article of ‘‘ Episcopus ”’ raises many interesting points, as well as 
the comments upon it by some of our leading players. 

As you invite discussion, the views of a second-class player, who neither 
aspires to ‘‘ mastership,”’ nor is likely to attain to it, may not be altogether un- 
welcoine. 

One cannot help feeling that Mr. Atkins, who did so well at Hanover, would 
do equal credit to this country in other Master tournaments, could he find oppor- 
tunity to plav in them more frequently. 

The British Chess Federation has held some most enjoyable tournaments, 
and, I believe, provides practice of the very best variety, for all except aspirants 
to Master rank. It surely also deserves the credit of having brought to the front 
one or two excellent first-class players, who might otherwise have remained in 
obscurity. 

If the British Chess Federation could only promote a Master Tournament 
every five or seven years, together with a fund to assist strong players willing to 
take part in foreign tournaments, it would be doing everything possible for the 
ame, 

; Of course, money will be needed to do this, and chess being, in this country 
at least, a democratic game, the very great majority of plavers possess neither 
ample means nor considerable influence. But surely it could be done if every 
enthusiast makes an effort, and especially now there is no Cable match to be a 
yearly drain on the pockets of chess lovers. 


’ 
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Club and league matches are not, I think, very valuable means of improve- 
ment beyond a certain point even for second-class players, as they tend to cultivate 
two opposite styles of play, neither of them good ; one in which the player takes 
no risks for the sake of his side, and plays a woodshifting game, probably ending 
in a draw by agreement or adjudication ; the other, where the player goes for 
his opponent at all costs, determined to bring the game to a definite conclusion 
before the adjudication, and to obtain some enjoyment out of it at any rate. 

Mr. A. West, who competed at Glasgow in the British champion- 
ship tournament, IgII, says :— 

Mr. Yates has indicated the probable cause of our dearth of master players. 
He might have added that the most is not made of existing material. 
If English masters were invited to compete in the tournaments of our princi- 


pal clubs, the resulting stimulus to other entrants would assuredly raise their 
standard of play. 


Also in Mr. Yates’ case he might be thus afforded some useful practice and 
enabled to develop the best that is in him. 


The suggestion which Mr. West makes is one easily tested ; it is 
only a question for decision by the authorities of our leading clubs, 
but even so, Mr. Yates could not be expected to stay the necessary 
time to compete in such an event as the City Club’s championship 
contest without financial outlay, and who is to “ pay the piper ? ”’ 

We hope that this question of “ Britain’s Position in the Chess 
World ’”’ raised by ‘‘ Episcopus”’ will engage the attention of the 
officials of the British Chess Federation and our leading clubs. We 
are certain that it only requires an effort to put matters upon a much 
better footing than at present exists. 


GAME ENDING. 


The position diagrammed below arose after Black’s 9th move 
(KtxQ P) in a game played in New Orleans by Mr. F. J. Marshall. 
The play leading up to the position was 1 P—K 4, P—K 4; 2 Kt— 
K B 3, Kt—K B3; 3 KtxP, P—Q3; 4 Kt—B4, KtxP; 5 P—Q4, 
P—Q 4; 6 Q—K 2, Kt—Q B 3; 7 P—Q B 3, B—K 2; 8 B—B 4, 
Castles; 9 Kt—K 3, KtxQ P. 


BLACK (MR. F. J. MARSHALL). 


W 
deg The concluding moves ran out 


ae +i as follows :— 
Ue rio PxKt 1o B—Kt 5 ch 


= 11 K—Qsq Ir O—B 3 
| m2 B—K5 12 KtxPch 
| 13 K—Bsq 13 QO—B 3 ch 
“W, 14 Kt—B 2 14 KtxR 
Vd 15 QO-B3 15 R—Ksq 


oA V Yfyy | 16 B—Q 3 16 B—Kt 5 
yap yu Ui “Yj 37 QXB 17 RXB 
E Some a Wie Y a 18 PXR 18 Q—K R 3 ch 


HZ ‘ @ o7 VE ‘| 19 Resigns 


WHITE a J. M. GEHL). 
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THE CHESS WORLD. 


Efforts are being made to arrange a tournament in New York 
during the current month (March). The competitors will probably 
be Capablanca, Marshall, Eduard Lasker, Chajes, and Kupchik. 


In reviewing our subscribers’ list quite recently we were faced 
with the fact that quite a number of our supporters have not yet 
remitted the 8/- due for the current year. Even chess magazines 
must have financial support if the work is to be carried on. Verb Sap. 


On the 13th of February teams of 50 players on each side repre- 
senting Middlesex and Kent met at the Mecca Café, 56, Ludgate Hill, 
London, E.C. Middlesex scored 23 wins, Kent 17 wins; the balance, 
Io games, being drawn. We are indebted to Mr. C. E. Biaggini for 
the record of the match and we appreciate his kindness. 


North Manchester v. Liverpool Central.—These clubs met at the 
Deansgate Hotel, Manchester, on February 6th. Nineteen boards 
were engaged, and at the close of play the scores were II to 5 in favour 
of North Manchester, with 3 games for adjudication. The adjudicator 
gave 23 points to the home team making the scores 13} to 5}. 


The Kitchin Memorial Correspondence Tournament of the York- 
shire Chess Association has been won by Mr. J. Bland, Bradford, who 
won all the seven games he contested, and thereby established a record 
in the competition. The prize is £8, and the winner is debarred from 
the contest for seven years. Mr. Bland was successful eight years 
ago. No other competitor has achieved a double success. 


The contest for the championship of New Zealand was recently 
contested at Christchurch and won by Mr. F. K. Kelling, of the Welling- 
ton Working Men’s Club. Second place was taken by the veteran 
R. J. Barnes, who has only failed to reach the prize list on six occasions 
out of 24 tournaments in which he has competed. The present is the 
eleventh contest in which Kelling has taken part, and the first time 
he has secured premier honours. 


The Westminster Gazette (of which the chess editor is Dr. J. Schumer, 
of the Hampstead Chess.Club) announces a competition with two 
prizes of {I Is. and Ios. 6d., for the two best games played in tourna- 
ments, club championships, league or county matches, of which the 
scores shall be first published in the Westminster Gazette. The com- 
petition closes on January 3Ist, Ig16. Entries are to be sent to the 
Chess Editor, Saturday Westminster, 12, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. 


On Thursday, February 11th, Mr..J. Foulds delivered at the 
Bradford Chess Club an interesting paper on the Vienna Game, of which 
he has made a special study. In preparing his subject Mr. Foulds 
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examined no less than 40 games, the records of which he has kindly 
placed at our disposal, and the pith of which we hope to collate and 
publish in the form of a symposium of play in the Vienna. There was 
a good attendance and much interest was displayed in the merits of 
the various lines of play reviewed by Mr. Foulds, who, during the 
progress of his illustrations referred to a particular variation in Modern 
Chess Openings and challenged the conclusions arrived at by the 
editors of that work. When we deal with the subject we intend to 
refer particularly to the variation in question. 


The Yorkshire championship has been won this season by Mr. 
G. Barron, of Hull, who defeated Mr. E. Dale, Sheffield, in the final 
round contested on February 13th. 

Mr. Barron has for some years been hon. secretary and one of 
the mainstays of the Hull Club. Since the year 1901 he has played in 
every match in which his club has been engaged for the Edwin Wood- 
house Challenge Cup. He favours strong attacks, and has compiled 
an excellent record against the strongest Yorkshire players, although 
he has never previously reached the prize list in the county champion- 
ship competition. He competed at Chester last year in the Major 
open tournament, and won the second prize of {10. Mr. Barron edits 
the chess column of the Hull Times with much ability. 


At page 52 we published the score of a match between Gloucester- 
shire and Somersetshire, giving the result at board No. 1 a win for 
Mr. Viveash (Glos.), on adjudication. 

We received the record of the match from Mr. Bockett-Pugh, the 
Gloucestershire hon. secretary, but it appears that the decision as 
recorded has been amended, and Mr. West has now been awarded a 
win as the result of adjudication by Mr. J. H. Blackburne. The first 
award was made by some other adjudicator, but whether the giving 
of the point in favour of Mr. Viveash was bad judgment, or a clerical 
_ error in recording the award, we are unable to say. However on 
appeal matters were settled satisfactorily, and the final score of the 
match is Gloucestershire 11, Somerset 5. 


Referring to the unlikelihood of any international chess in the near 
future, Mr. L. Van Vliet writes in his chess column in the Sunday 
Times :—‘‘ It is an evil wind which blows nobody any good. This is 
the opportunity—an unique opportunity—for players just below the 
top to show the world of chess the extent of their skill. There is already 
ample evidence in different chess columns that this fact has been fully 
realised by certain players. But the field should not be left altogether 
to the few. There are several other clever players at present engaged 
in various club tournament, league, and county competitions who 
much too modestly hide their lights under a bushel. Some of these 
expert amateurs must by this time, since the season started in October, 
have won games worth printing....We suggest that such games be 
sent for publication. All London chess editors can do with them just 
now.” The characteristic touch of sarcasm in the third sentence will 
no doubt be enjoyed by those “in the know.” 
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Oxford City v. Cambridge Town.—This annual match was played 
at Oxford on January 7th, and a well-fought contest resulted in a win 
for the visiting team by two points. The adjudication was settled 
only a few days ago. 


CAMBRIDGE. OXFORD. 
Mr. W. H. Gunston .. «. «- *1 Mr. F. S. Smith *o 
Mr. P. Lake... .. «.. «. O ‘Mr. W. Lyle Biggs .. I 
Rev. F. W. Botterill .. .. .. x Mrs. Conybeare oO 
Mr. T. Gosset .. .. .. «. «. IF Mr. E. E. Speeuere oO 
Mr. A.G. Essery .. .. .. .. O =Mr.W. Webb... I 
Mr. C. E. Hillyer .. .. .. .. *1 ~~ # Mrs. Sollas ae *o 
Mr. W. A. Morgan ~. se «- O Mr. E. C. Walters .. I 
Mr. H. W. Bausor .. .. .. .. *$ Mr. A. H. Banbury *} 
Mr. C. P. Dutt oe ee heel ee) SC COs Mr. J. G. Smyth I 
Mr. J. H. Bullock -. «.. «. I Mr. E. Howes .. oO 
Mr. F. C. Wakefield ~- ee « FT Rev. J. C. Coen oO 
*Adjudicated by Mr. H. E. Atkins. 64 44 


ee ee 


Captive Russians’ Tournament.—The Russian players who took 
part in the Mannheim Chess Congress, and were seized as prisoners at 
the beginning of the war, have held two double-round tournaments 
to solace their captivity. (That they have been allowed to do so is 
perhaps a sign that the Germans have realised the disgrace brought 
upon themselves by their brutal treatment of their guests in August.) 
The first prison tournament was at Baden-Baden, and resulted in a 
victory for Flamberg, with a score of 9 out of 12, the other scores being : 
Bogoljuboff, 8; Rabinovitsch, 6; Romanovsky and Selesniev, 54; 
Maljutin, 5; and Weinstein, 3. Of the second tournament, which was 
held after the prisoners’ removal to Triberg, and in which Maljutin 
took no part, we give the full score :-— 


| | 
I 2 7 4 5 °° 6 | Score. 
I Bogoljuboff .» «| — | tlo rit trlo rir 1; 73 
2 Rabinovitsch -/O $$); — |r rio fy rt fir fb 6 
3 Romanovsky Io|/o o} — 4 rj1 $$) $3 1 54 
4 Flamberg 0 0;1r $}/4 o0 — {1 $]/0o0 Ff 44 
5 Selesniev 10 0 ¢}/0 $'0 $| — (1 0; 34 
6 Weinstein 0 0,0 $/|} 0 | I o/o I — ' 3 


Northern chess players will be interested to learn that Mr. A. 
Brodsky, a well-known member of the Manchester Chess Club, who 
a few years ago was an active player both in local and county matches, 
is interned in Austria. 

The Daily Despatch of February 16th says :— 

Mancunians will be specially interested in the appeal that is being made 
by prominent musicians of all nationalities for the release of Adolf Brodsky, the 
famous violinisc, who is interned in a concentration camp in Austria, where he 
was at the outbreak of war. As principal of the College of Music, Dr. Brodsky 
is professionally prominent in the north of England, and among his many cosmo- 
politan honours is that of Doctor of Music of Victoria University conferred on 
him when King George visited Manchester in t902. It was Sir Charles Hallé 
who invited him twelve years ago to succeed Mr. Willy Hess, who was leaving 
for Cologne, as head teacher in Manchester Coliege of Music and leader of the 
Hallé concerts. 
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Dr. Brodsky is a Russian Jew, born.in Russia sixty-four years ago. In the 
*seventies he was teacher of the violin at the Moscow Conservatoire. Then he 
went to Vienna and played there so brilliantly under Richter’s conductorship 
that Tschaikowsky was loud in his praise. He played again in London and 
Leipzig under Richter, and while at Leipzig he formed the notable Brodsky 
Quartet. He was a musical lion in Berlin when he received Hallé’s invitation 
to Manchester. At the Hallé concerts Dr. Brodsky often used a Guarnerius 
violin, for which he had refused £1,000, although he only paid £300 for it. 


City of London C.C. Championship.—This competition is due to 
finish on March 3rd, but the destination of the championship and the 
2nd and 3rd prizes is already decided, Mr. G. A. Thomas coming out 
top, and Messrs. Herbert Jacobs and R. H. V. Scott tieing for the next 
two places. The table stands as follows :— 


1 Germann, Th. .. .. ../——/O]}]1T/$]..}/ o}o};o]o]..]1 24 
2 Harley, Brian Iri—j,o;/1/4]/oj;o]}4]/4]43]1 5 
3 Jacobs, H... .. .. ..,O]}rJ—jJIT]/1}]1}/o;s]1};o}1 64 
4 Letchworth, Dr. -» «| $}0]0};/—,o]1r]1r]..]o}o]o| 2} 
_ 5 Macdonald, E. s)/o;}1r/—-jo}]s]o;r}o}s] 34 
6 Miiller,O.C... I}r1}/o;/o]1l/—o/o/rjo|]o|} 4 
7 Scott, R. H. V. ~ eel TI] Ir] rjo;s];4r1-eajrsfoj;oij1 64 
8 Sergeant, E.G... .. ..J 1} $e] 4]..] rt} r]ot- 7s] o}]o] 44 
9g Sergeant, P. W. |rI}/¢{]o}]rjo};o;r1rl$t—,o| $s] 44 
10 Thomas,G. A. .. .. ..J/..| $] 1[/ 0] 1] r]24r)]1]31 i 8} 
11 Watts, W.H. .. .. ..Jo;/o;/o{;1r}]$s]r}jo;1]4]of}—| 4 


We take from the Morning Post the following comment on Mr. 
Thomas’s victory :—‘‘ This excellent performance accords with his 
remarkable record in the championship contests since I9g1I, when he 
was second to Ward. He was again second in 1912 (when Blake won), 
and was first in 1913, which, being the Club’s Diamond Jubilee year, 
was the occasion of a particularly strong competition, Cole, Ward, and 
Eduard Lasker being next. Last year Thomas made another second, 
Eduard Lasker being first with one point ahead of him.” 


In the Mocatta Cup competition the leading scores are: G. Wilkes, | 
10, with two more games to play; J. G. Rennie and I. Pomerantz, Io 
each; W. E. Burmister, 8}—all the three last named having finished 
their games. 


The Field quotes from some correspondence in one of the leading 
German chess magazines a curious lament that, whereas there are 
English, Scotch, French, Italian, Spanish, Danish, Vienna, and even 
Swiss Openings or Defences—why not also the Sicilian, Hungarian, 
and Russian (Petroff ) ?>—there is ‘‘ no special German Opening, ‘ made 
in Germany. ’’ One correspondent explains, doubtless to his own 
satisfaction, that in chess matters, as in so many others, the Germans 
have been modest at the beginning, and always inclined to honour 
others and to keep themselves in the background. ‘The war, however, 
will bring about a change in this. This writer concludes by proposing 
that one of the English openings, the Evans Gambit, should in future 
be called the “German Game.”’ Another correspondent does not 
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approve of appropriating the Evans, as being an off-shoot of the 
Italian Opening or Giuoco Piano ; but he suggests that, in future, the 
Spanish Opening, or Ruy Lopez, should be named the ‘‘ German 
Opening.” Its solidity, the enduring pressure which it enables the 
attacking player to hold on his opponent, the richness, depth, and 
beauty of its variations show many parallels with the German character, 
we are told. 

Now, in commercial matters, the Germans are notoriously 
‘““ snatchers,”’ if in some cases improvers, of other people’s ideas. We 
did not, however, expect to find them applying the same principles 
to chess, in spite of the enlightenment which we have had, in the near 
past, through Dr. Emmanuel Lasker’s interpretation of “‘ Idealism ’’— 
which seemed to less romantic people than the champion to look 
perilously like £ s. d.-alism. No one, we are sure, wants to deny the 
importance of German contributions to chess. But what sane person 
could suppose that the importance of these was to be shown by the 
annexation of something to which Germany had no right ? The idea 
of the Ruy Lopez Opening has universally been attributed to a Spanish 
monk of that name, living some four hundred years ago. Unless the 
attribution can be proved incorrect and an earlier German inventor 
discovered, no one outside Germany is going to tear up the “ scrap 
of paper’”’ bearing Ruy Lopez’s name or nationality. Our enemies 
must content themselves with the Berlin Defence to the Ruy Lopez. 
Neither the nomenclature of chess nor the map of Europe is as yet 
at the mercy of a dictator. 


Southern Union Championship (South-Western Section).—Devon- 
shire and Gloucestershire met at Taunton on February 7th, with the 
appended result. Devonshire will now have to meet Middlesex in 


the final round to decide the championship. 
DEVONSHIRE. GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


Mr. T. Taylor .. 1 Mr. S. W. Viveash .. Oo 
Dr. H. R. Allingham. o Mr. P. Howell I 
Mr. H. M. Prideaux o Mr. G. Tregaskis .. I 
Mr. A. W. Peet 4 Mr. H. G. Pockett- Pugh $ 
Mr. R. Cook .. *o Mr. J. Templar ; *1 
Mr. H. J. Mansfield — *; Mr. F. R. Rickman *o 
Mr. G. F. Thompson 1 Mr. F. F. Finch fo) 
Mr. C. FE. Parry 4 Mr. BE. C. Jackman ae ae | 
Mr. A. Fisher . ee *o Mr. F. Parsons We. Lok. ee: Jeg 
Mr. W. H. B. Griffin 1 Mr. H. Byrnes : O 
Mr. W. Ward .. , 1 Mr. H. Breakwell .. Oo 
Mr. A. I,. Noake 4 Mr. E. A. Pryer 4 
Mr. J. Deans Brown 1 Mr. J. W. E. Coley oO 
Fev. A. H. M. Hare o Mr. W. H. Arnold .. I 
Mr. M. Langdon 3 Mr. A. E. Piper 3 
Mr. I. L. Pattinson 1 Mr. H. Wear .. O 

* Adjudicated. 9 7 


Southern Union Championship—Middlesex versus Surrey.—These 
counties met at the City of London Chess Club on February 7th. 
Middlesex won by 10 games to 6, and qualified as winners of the 
Central Section of the competition. Surrey was minus the services 
of several strong players; nor were the winners at full strength. 
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Middlesex will now meet Devonshire to decide championship honours. 


Score :—.  rppesex. SURREY. 
Mr. R. C. Griffith -» «+ & £=xMr. F. L. Anspach . \ 
Mr. W. Ward .. 1 Mr. lL. P. Rees oO 
Mr. E. G. Sergeant 1 Mr. G. A. Felce . = re) 
Mr. R. H. V. Scott o Mr. F. F. LL. Alexander .. I 
Mr. D. Miller 1 Mr. P. J. Allingham oO 
Mr. J. du Mont 4 =6Mr. A. J. Maas 4 
Mr. W. P. MacBean o Mr. J. Butland I 
Mr. J. H. White 4 Mr. H.C. Griffiths .. 3 
Mr. P. Healey .. o Mr. W. Gooding I 
Dr. Schumer 4 Mr. F. Dark ee 4 
Mr. W. H. Watts 1 Mr. J. A. Graham .. re) 
Mr. W. H. Regan 1 Mr. W. T. Dickinson oO 
Mr. L.. Savage .. I Mr. J. Burgess ; re) 
Mr. E. D. Palmer tr Rev. W. A. C. Craig o 
Mr. W. E. Bonwick rt Mr. R. H. Birch re) 
Mr. E. M. Jellie o Mr. P. C. Layzell .. I 
Io 6 


‘Chess in Scotland.—“ Richardson ’’ Cup Tourney, won by Glasgow 
Chess Club.—One adjourned game in the semi-final tie between Central 
C.C. and Greenock C.C. was adjudicated as a draw, which gave victory 
to the Central by 4 games to 3, and enabled last season’s cup-holders 
to enter the final round against Glasgow C.C., the other finalist. The 
final tie was played on Saturday, 6th February, at Central C.C. rooms, 
when a good contest resulted in favour of Glasgow C.C., which club 
regained possession of the trophy by 5 games to 2, as below. This 
completed the seventeenth annual contest for the Richardson Cup ; 
and the records show that Glasgow C.C. has won on ten occasions, 
Edinburgh C.C. on five occasions, and Dundee C.C. and Central C.C. 


(Glasgow) on one occasion each. Scores :— 
GLascow C.C. CENTRAL C.C. 
Mr. Jas. A. M’Kee ie Mr. P. Wenman _. : 
Mr. Wm. Gibson Mr. J. R. Draper .. 
Mr. Jas. Borthwick Mr. D Hogg .. 
Mr J. R. Longwill .. Mr. R. C. Borland . 
Mr. J. M. Nichol Mr. H. W. Tennant 
Mr. Jas. Birch Mr. J. Lothian 
Mr. A. J. Neilson Mr. J. Guthrie 


mn evens 
vv | hehe Creer Ogee 


‘““Spens’’ Cup Tourney.—The final tie between Queen’s Park 
C.C. and West Fife Association, for the ‘‘ Spens ’’ Cup, was played at 
Glasgow C.C. on Saturday, 6th February, when the cup was won by 
Queen’s Park by 4 games to 3. Queen’s Park therefore re-enters the 


Richardson Cup Tourney next season in place of Gourock C.C. 
QUEEN'S PARK C.C. WEST FIFE C.C. 

Mr. Chas Macdonald is Mr. G. Hvynd . aot = aes 

Mr. T. C. Rutledge Mr. A. Wilson (Bowhill) 

Mr. W. R. Pitt Mr. A. Wilson (Townhill) 

Mr. J. Mackay a Mr. W. Mitchell : 

Mr. R. E. Farquhar Rev. J. = Shannon 

Mr. R. A. Gordon Mr. A. Coutts 

Mr. J. Thomson Mr. T. hee 


se ey eens 2 
gs |) “Seek ack Koes 
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Playing for its place in the Richardson Cup Tourney, Falkirk 
C.C. on 6th February met Gourock C.C. at Glasgow, and Falkirk was 
victorious by the odd game, the scores being 4—3 in Falkirk’s favour. 
The Falkirk Club has thus managed to retain its place, and Gourock 
gives place to Queen’s Park in next season’s contest for the Richardson 
Cup. 
The Scottish Championship.—The triple-tie between Messrs. 
H. K. Handasyde, P. Wenman and C. Wardhaugh has now been 
played off, and has resulted in Mr. C. Wardhaugh, Glasgow, winning 
the tie match, and the Scottish Championship Cup for the year. 


The review Schachwart, conducted by Dr. Em. Lasker brought 
out its September issue in November, and has now ceased to appear. 


The German Arbeiter Schachzettung (Berlin) announces suspension 
of publication during the duration of the war. 


The Deutsches Wochenschach has become suspended as from 
No. 32, dated August oth, 1914. 


We cordially congratulate our plucky contemporaries La Strategie 
and Schachmaime Vyestnik on their continued publication in spite 
of the strain and stress of war. 


The competition at the Bradford Chess Club, on February 23rd, 
for the five solving prizes offered by the Good Companion Club, of 
Philadelphia, U.S.A., attracted nineteen competitors. We hope to 
publish the names of prize-winners next month. 


Just as we go to press we learn that the Year-Book of Chess 
will probably appear during the current month. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


KING’S GAMBIT DECLINED. 
(See page 48). 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘“‘ THE BRITISH CHESS MAGAZINE.” 
SIR, 
I thank Mr. W. R. Thomas for his reply. In a recent game as Black, I 
played the moves which he gives on page 48 of February issue of the B.C.M., but 
my game was hopeless in the position he leaves me, v2z :-— 


I P—K 4 1 P—K 4 7 Kt—Q2 7 P—KB4 

2 P—K B4 2 P—Q4 8 P—K Kt 4 8 Kt—Q B 3 

3 K PxP 3 P—K5 9 P—QB3 9 B—K 2 

4 P—Q3 4 Kt—K B 3 10 B—Kt2 10 B—K 3 

5 PxP 5 KtxP 11 PxP 11 B—R5ch 

6 QO—K 2 6Qx?P 12 K—B sq 12 KtxKt 
13 BxKt 


The Q’s being en prise, and the threat of Q x B prevent Black’s castling. 


Your obedient servant, | 
E. H. KINDER. 


1906—attracted as large an entry as usual. 
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Vienna.—It would seem that Viennese chess players are not 
prevented by the war from taking part in their favourite pursuit, for 
the annual tournament of the Vienna Chess Club in memory of the late 
Leopold Trebitch—a much valued member of the club, who died in 


The present was the 


sixth tournament of the kind, and was won by Schlechter, who usually 


produces his best form on such occasions. 


Reti and Spielmann also 


did well—again as usual—but had to yield place to Dr. A. Kaufmann, 
whose performance in scoring only half a point less than Schlechter 
was a very fine one. 


CONIA SW ND 


Full score :— 


| 


Schlechter 
Kauffmann .. 
Reti 
Spielmann 
Albin 

Krejcik 
Schenkein 
Strobl 


| 

000 OO 
e) 

oon 0 0 bt top 


The following is one of the games :— 
GAME No. 4,126.—Sicilian Depeacs 


WHITE. BLACK. 
A. KAUFMANN. R. SPIELMANN. 
1 P—K4 1 P—QB4 
2 Kt—QB3 2 Kt—QB3 
3 K Kt—Kz2 
Unusual at this stage, though 
commonly played after a King’s 
Fianchetto development, with 
which White here follows it up 
later. In fact he leaves himself 
practically no alternative, having 
cramped his own game and opened 
Black’s. 
3 P—K 3 
4 P—Q4 4 P—OQ4 
5 KPxP 5 KPxP 
6 B—K 3 
6 PxP would be answered by 
P—Q 5, which White would find 
embarrassing. 
6 P—B5 
7 P—K Kt3 7 Kt—B3 
8 B—Kt 2 8 B—K3 
g Castles 9 B—K2 
10 R—K sq 1o Castles 
11 P—QR3. =Ss arr P—K R3 
oaugieis Where was the necessity 
of this? It loses time and creates 
a weakness. 
12 Kt—B4 12 QO—Q2 


6 | 7 8 | rotal 
r}/rs4}rirj]/riyrigyjir1 114 
4/4 rlor;rdh}]rr{i:1 Il 

ITo{|rrjog¢/r1iii1 84 
r}/—is¢1r;/roO;ir1igriiy. 84 
o}/so0o/—srI31{j/1$slri} 7 
4/or}oo}|—/11rio}4 54 
o0}/00;0%]00 I 4 2 
0}/00]o00;1 4 {0 4 | — 2 

13 Q-Q2 13 QR—Ksq 
Palaces The other R—K sq was 
better. Black’s plan of opening 


the K B file at the expense of a 
backward K P turns out disas- 
trously. 


14 KtxB 14 PxKt 
15 P—B4 15 B—-Qsq 
16 K—Rsq 16 B—R4 
17 B—Ktsq 17 Kt—Qsq 
18 P—QKt4 18 PxPe.p. 
Ig PxXP Ig Kt—B2 
20 P—Q Kt 4 20 B—Kt3 
21 R—K2 21 Kt—Q3 
22 QR—Ksq 22 R—B2 
23 Q—-O 3 23 Q—B sq 
24 B—R 3 


All is lost after this excellent 
move, for 24.., Q Kt—K 5 is 
equally answered by 25 KtxP. 
If then KtxKt, 26 RxKt, and 
the weight of material must tell. 


24 R—B2 
25 KtxP 25 Ktx Kt 
26 RxP 26 R—Q 2 
eee White threatened Rx 
27 QO—Kt 3 27 RXR 
28 Qx Kt 28 Resigns 


‘peyeorpn{pe 
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HE opening play in the two following games should be compared 
, With the game Yates v. Gunsberg (B.C.M., October, 1914, 


page 359, final note after White’s 9th move). 
to whom we are indebted for the current annotations—except 


Mr. Sergeant, 


those marked (G), which are from Mr. Gunsberg’s column in the 


Standard—says, 


of late and have found it pay well. ” 


‘ I have been playing the variation suggested regularly 


A friendly correspondence game played during the past winter :— 


GAME No. 4,127. 


Ruy Lopez. 

WHITE. BLACK. 14 B—Kt 3 
Rev. A. BAKER. P. W. SERGEANT. 15 PxKt 
I P—K 4 1 P—K 4 10 B—Kt 5 
2 kt-KB3 2 Kt—QB 3 17 BxXB 
3 B—Kt 5 3 P-QR3 18 QO Kt—Q2 
4 B—R4 4+ Kt—B 3 19 Kt—K 4 
5 Castles 5 KtxP 20 Kt—Kt 3 
6 P04 6 P—-Q Kt 4 21 PxPe.p. 
7 B—Kt 3 7 P—Q4 22 Kt—K 5 
S PxP 8 B—K 3 23 KtxB 
g P—B3 g Kt—B4 24 Kt—B 5 
10 B—B2 10 B—Kt 5 25 PXR 
II R—K sq 11 P—Q5 26 P—B 3 
12 P—KR3 = 12 B—R4 27 K—B2 
13 P—k kt 4 28 KxKt 

It is only fair to Mr. Baker to 


to say that this variation (12 P— 
K R 3, 13 P—K Kt 4) was played 
at his opponent’s request, to see 
what came of it. He wrote at the 
end of the game that it seemed to 
him unnecessarily risky. 


Ktx B 
B—Kt 3 
B—K 2 
KtxB 
Castles 
Q—Q 4 
P—K B 4! 
RxP 

Q R—K B sq 
Kt x Kt 
Rx Kt 
Kt—R 5 
Kt x P ch 
KtxR 
P—Q 7 ch 


ee White pointed out that 
a had also the pretty finish : 


, R—K sq ch; 
30 K—B sq, P—Q7 


RK 7 ch; 


if 29 K—O 2, 


ch; 31 K—B 2, Q—K 5 mate. 


13 P—QO6 29 Resigns 
Played in the recent Middlesex-Lancashire match, on board 
No. 5 :— 
GAME No. 4,128. 
Ruy Lopez. 
WHITE. BLACK. 4 B—R4 
W. TURNER P. W. SERGEANT 5 Castles 
(Lancs.). (Middlesex). 6 P—Q 4 
1 P—K4 I P—-kK 4 7 B—Kt 3 
2 Kt—KB3 2 kt—QB3 8 PxP 
3 B—Kt 5 2 g P—B3 


P—Q R 3 


Io 
It 
I2 
13 
14 


15 
16 
17 
18 
IQ 
20 
2I 


ship :—— 


Anh WN 


OO CON 


bh 
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Up to the present the game has 
proceeded on orthodox lines. But 
Black from this point follows some 
modern analysis (G). I followed, as 
a matter of fact, my own analysis ; 
though it is true I have discussed 
the defence with various first-class 
City of London amateurs, such as 
Messrs. Griffith, White, B. Harley, 
etc. But we never looked at this 
exact variation, as determined by 
White’s 12th and 13th moves. 


g Kt—B 4 
B—B 2 Io B—Kt 5 
R—K sq Ir P—Q5 
P—KR3 £412 B—R4 
P—Q Kt4 13 P—Q6 
B—Kt 3 
If 14 PxKt, PxB; 15 QOxP, 
BxKt; 16 PxB, BxP; and 
White’s Pawns are very weak (G). 
14 KtxB 
Px Kt 15 B—K2 
B—B 4 16 Castles 
Q Kt—Q2 17 B—Kt3 
Kt—Bsq 18 P—QR4 
PxP 19 RXP 
RXR 20 KtxR 
Kt—Q 4 21 P—Kt 5 


22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 


37 
38 


B—Q 2 22 P—QB4 
PxP 23 PxP 
Kt—B3 24 Q—-Q4 
Kt—K 3 25 QxKtP 
Q—R sq 26 Kt—B 3 
R—QBsq 27 B—K5 
Rx Kt 


White was under the impression 
that he would win two pieces for 
the Rook. He overlooked 29.., 
Q—R 5, saving the B and also 
challenging exchange of Queens. 


28 BXR 
Kt—Q4 29 Q—-R5 
QO—Kt 2 30 R—Rsq 
Kt (K 3)—-B 5 31 B—Bsq 
KtxB 32 Ox Kt 
QO-Q 4 33 Q—B 4 
O—Kt 4 34 R—R 8ch 
K—R 2 35 OxP ch 
P—Kt 3 36 O—K 3 


ae eae White’s last hope was 
36..,Q9—Q 4? 37Q0xPch, BxQ; 
38 Kt—K 7 ch. But even then 
his game was hopeless. 
BxP 37 R—R5 
Resigns 


The following game was played in the Metropolitan C.C. champion- 


GAME No. 4,129. 


Ruy Lopez, 


WHITE. BLACK. 
J. DAvipDsSoN. Ky. A. MICHELL. 
P—K 4 1 P—K4 
Kt—K B3 2 Kt--QB3 
B—Kt 5 3 P-2RS 
B—R 4 4+ Kt-—B 3 
Castles 5 B—K2 
R—K sq 6 P—Q Kt 4 
B—Kt 3 7 P—Q3 
P—B 3 8 Kt—QR4 
B—B 2 g P---B 4 
P—Q 3 


Not so aggressive as 10 P—OQ 4, 
this move, on the other hand, gives 
less scope to Black’s Q Kt after 
it has gone back to B 3. 


To Kt—B 3 


Ir QO Kt—Q2 


I2 
13 
14 
15 


a upeoe 1o.., Castles and Io.., 
B—Kt 5 are alternatives that 
have heen tried here. 


Ir O—B2 


eee This move is customary 
in the 10 P-——-Q 4 variation. Here 
it is not loss of time if Black can 
play P—Q 4 later, as perhaps he 
might safely have done next move 
in the present game. 


Kt—Bsq _ 12 Castles 

Kt—Kt3 13 R—Ksq 
P—KR3 £414 P—R3? 
Kt—R 4 15 B—Bsq 


pave tent If 15.., KtxP, then 16 
Rx Kt, P—Q 4; 17 R—Kt 4, and 
Black does not get sufficient com- 
pensation. 
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16 O—B 3 16 K—R2 
17 Kt(R4)-B5 17 Kt—K Ktsq 
18 P—QR4_ 18 R—Ktsq 


. Olland, the Dutch 
analyst, in his notes upon this 
game, suggests 18.., BxKt; 
19 KtxB, Q Kt—Q 2. 


19 PXP 
20 QO—K 2 


This move suggests that the 
previous Q—B 3 was premature. 
But it held the position while 
waiting for a favourable oppor- 
tunity to play P—K B 4. That 
White should have time for his 
2oth and 22nd moves argues some- 
thing wrong with Black’s defence. 


Ig PXP 


20 P—Kt 3 © 
21 Kt—K 3 21 P—K 3 
22 R—Bsq 22 B—Kt 2 
23 P—KB4 23 PxP 
24 RxP 24 B—K 4 
25 R—B3 25 P—Q4 
ere Here Dr. Olland recom- 
mends 25.., K Kt—K 2 as a pre- 
liminary to the text move. 
26 PxP 26 Bx Kt 
27 PxB 27 RXP 
28 O—Bsq! 28 P—B4 
29 B—Q2 29 B—R7ch 
30 K—R sq 30 Kt—K4 


bts ods This looks very strong, 
but Black has a brilliant answer, 
involving a thorough understand- 
ing of the very complicated 
position. 


~ Wh 


y 4 
Z 
Vie Mn 


yeey 


w ‘a 


WU; 
15a: 
; ON 
Y, 


D503 


Or 
Position after Black’s 30th move :— 


Kt—K 4 


BLACK (MICHELL). 


i. _ inn 
a 


ae 


2 


sf 


Y/ 


WHITE (DAVIDSON). 


31 RxP! 


~ 32 OxP ch 


33 P—Q4 


oeeee © 


3r PxXR 

32 R—K Kt 3 
33 Kt—Ka2 

., O—B 2 was better, 


but did coe save the game. 


34 Q—R 5 34 PxP 
a5. cP 35 Kt—B5 
Sarat’ If 35.., Kt—B 2, then 

36 R—K B sq, R—K B sq; 37 
R—B 6. Or 36.., K—Kt 2; 
37 BxR, KtxB; 38 Kt—B 5 
ch, etc. 

36 Kt—Q5! 36 Q—-Q3 

37 QxP ch 37 K—Ktsq 

38 KtxKtch 38 K—B2 

39 BxRch 39 Kx Kt 

40 R—R7ch 40 K—K3 


41 B—K 4 mate 


The three following games were contested in the present season's 
contest for the championship of the City of London Chess Club :— 


GAME No. 4,130. 


Queen's Pawn Game. 


Notes BY R. H. V. Scort. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
R. H. V. Scorr. BRIAN HARLEY. 
I P—Q4 I P—Q4 
2 P—K 3 2 Kt—K B3 
3 B—Q3 3 P—B4 


4 P—QB3 
5 P—K B4 
6 Kt—Q2 
7 2-383 

8 Kt—R 3 
9g Castles 


4° Kt—B 3 

5 PK 3 

6 B—Q3 

7 Q—-B2 

8 B—Q2 

g Castles K R 
C 3 
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Io K—Rsq 10 P—K Kt 3 
Ir QO—Bz! Ir Kt—K Kt 5 
freee White provokes _ this, 


intending to sacrifice the K P. 
Black should play 11.., K—Kt 2, 
to ke followed by K R—R sq, 
Q R—K Ktsq and P—K R 3. 


12 Q—-R4 12 P—B4 
Se If 12.., KtxKP, then 
R—B 3 with a strong attack. 
13 Kt—B 3 13 B—Ksq 
14 K Kt—Kt5 14 Q—K2 
I5 P—KR3_ 15 Kt—B3 
16 P—K Kt4 16 K—Kt2 
17 Kt—K5 17 P—K R3 
18 Kt (Kt 5)—B3 18 Kt—K 5 
1g Q—K sq Ig Bx Kt 
20 OPxXB 20 R—Bsq 
cmarad Lacks purpose. 
21 P—Kt3 21 K—R2 
Sardis ace White’s QB is already 
a menace. 
22 B—Kt2 22 R—K Ktsq 
23 R—Qsq 23 P—K Kt4 
24 P—B 24 B—Kt3 
25QBPxP 25 KPxXP 
26 Kt—Q 2 26 QR—Bsq 
27 Bx Kt 27 OPXB 
(See Diagram.) 
28 Kt—B 4 


Five White pieces and three 
Pawns now act together to the 
maximum of their power,whereas 
the Black units fail to co-operate, 
and the position is not good enough 
to stay che tide of invasion. 


28 P—KR4 


tie ash Attempting a diversion— 
a forlorn hope. 


29 R—OQ 6 29 R—Qsq 
30 R—BOo 30 RPXP 
31 BPxP 31 R—Kt2 
32 P—K6 

Unmasking the Bishop. 

32 R—K Rsq 

33 PxP 33 K—Kt sq ch 
34 K—Kt2 34Q—-QB2 
35 R—Rsq 35 RXR 
36 OxXR 36 Kt—K 2 
37 B—K5 37 Q—-Q sq 
38 O—RO6 


Threatening RxB with mate 
on R8or Kt7. If 38..,Q—Q6 
(threatening perpetual check), then 
39 R—B 8 ch forces mate in four. 


38 B—R2 
39 Kt—Q 6 39 Kt—Kt 3 
40 R—B7 40 Resigns 


Position after Black’s 27th move :— 


QPxB 


BLACK (HARLEY). 


Yj Yy | ZZ: | yyy 
3 a) 

232 —s Yi =e 
Yi, y y WN, = yy 
| , Yy s Y PAN V7 Mj 
g >) O ZF; 
| / icp — Uitte | 

oee ae Yt 0 

=_ 

5 


\ k L Yj 
| o » A 9 Vf, Vy 
4 —y 14%, - Vjs fe Yh, = 
ts; | KK 1s rh YY Yj 
mA fa— WW 
| —— 
a a SE 


WHITE (SCOTT). 


GAME No. 4,131. 


Queen's Pawn Game. 


NoTes BY R. H. V. Scort. 


WHITE. BLACK, 
R. H. V. Scott. E. G. SERGEANT. 
I P—Q4 I P—Q4 
2 P—K 3 2 P—QB4 
3 P—QB3 3 P—K 3 


4 B—Q3 4 Kt—QB3 
5 Kt—Q2 5 P—K4 


evades I think this is premature ; 
although it gives Black a free 
game, the ultimate effect is to 
leave White the centre. 
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6 PxXKP 6 KtxP 

7 B—K2 7 Kt—K B3 

8 KKt—B3 8 B—Q3 

9g Ktx Kt 9 BxKt 
Io Kt—B 3 10 B—B2 
Ir O—B2 Ir Castles 
12 Castles 12 QO-K2 
13 P—QKt3 13 P—OKt3 
14 B—Kt2 14 B—Kt2 
15 P—B4 

Preparing to take possession of 
the centre. 
15 K R—Ksq 
16 PxP 16 KtxP 
17 KR—Ksq 17 Kt—Kt5 
exe as ee Not good. QR—QOsq 
is more logical. 

18 O—B 3 18 P—B 3 
I9 P—QR3_—SO Ig Kt—O4 
20 O—B4 20 _ K—Rsq 
21 B—Q3 21 B—K 4 
22 KtxB 22 Px Kt 
23 Q-KKt4 23 QR—Qsq 
24 Q—-B5 24 Q—R 5 

Position after Black’s 24th move :--- 

C—R 5 


BLACK (SERGEANT). 


we me e 
Yi p 


UB, L y 


aia - a oe 


WY B 
a ene 
Le 


ey Gs 
Y 
WHITE (SCOTT). 


25 BxP 

White should have played 25 P 
—Kt 3, which wins as follows :— 
, O—R 3; 26 B—Kt5, R— 
K Bsq; 27QxP, Kt—B3; 28 
O—B 4, QO—R 4; 29 BxKt, RX 
B; 30Q—B7, Q—B6; 31Qx 
R ch, R—Bsq; 32 QxRch, Qx 

Q; 35 P—K 4. 


. 
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25 B—Bsq 
26 B—Kt 3 26 BxQ 
27 BxQ 27 BXB 
28 BxXR 28 RxB 
29 P—K 4 


As a result of White’s inferior 
25th move, Black has considerably 
improved his game. The forces 
are, at this stage, theoretically 
equal—Knight and Bishop repre- 
senting five Pawns and Rook four, 
plus one Pawn. Most players, 
however, preter the extra piece. 


29 Kt—B5 
30 QR—Qsq 30 P—QKt 4 
31 P—Kt 3 31 Kt—K 3 
32 P—B4 32 P—Kt 3 
33 P—B5 33 Kt—Kt 4 
34 R—K3 34 P—B5 
35 P—KR 35 Kt—R 6ch 
agoaces , Kt—B 2 is perhaps 
better, alenonch the text move 
wins the exchange. 
36 K—Kt 2 36 BxPch 
37 RXB. 7 RXR 
38 P—BO0! 38 K—-Kt sq 
39 PXP 
Position after White’s 39th move :— 
PxP 
BLACK ———. 
yyy Y yy a7 
i: Yy | CY Uy 
Y; a" c US § YY 
wo” ve ret G 6 
YU Z Wy Yy 


Yeu 


oe 


YY 


a mie 


mn 


WHITE (SCOTT). 
39 PxP 
40 RXP 


The ending is interesting. Black 
might have drawn by leaving the 
Kt, ¢.g.: 40.., R—Q6; 41 R— 


94 


4I 
42 
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B8ch, K—B2; 42R—B7ch, 52 
KxP; 43RxORP, Kt—Kt 8; 53 
44KxKt,RxPch. Toextricate ~° 
the Kt was, however, tempting, 34 


as it appeared to win for Black. 


jo Kt—Kt 8 
R—B 7 41 Kt—K7 
RxXQRP 42 Kt—Q5 
peated Not 42.., Kt—B6, be- 


cause of 43 R—Kt7ch winning 
the K R P, for if 43.., K—R sq; 


44 R—Q B7 (threatening mate) 
wins Kt. 

R—Kt7ch 43 K—Rsq 
R—Q 7 44 R—Q7 ch 
K—R 3 45 Kt—B 6 
RXR 46 KtxR 


P—Kt4! 47 Kt—K5 


eee White must win now 
however Black plays. 
P—Kt 5 48 K—Kt sq 
P—R 4 49 K--B 2 
K—Kt4 . 50 K—K3 
K—B 4 51 Kt—B4 


MAGAZINE. 

P—QOR5 52 K—Q3 
K—K 3 53 K—K 3 
K—K 2 


White must approach the Q 
side in this crab-like fashion, in 
order to avoid a check. 


54 P—R 3 


eadveutas This makes no difference 
unless White takes. The move lost 
by Black in his approach to the 
OR P is neutralised by the fact 
that, in this variation, White has 
to move the Bishop’s Pawn after 
Black plays Kt—K 3, which would 
not otherwise be necessary. 


GAME No. 4,132. 


Vienna Game. 


Novres BY R. C. GRIFFITH. 


WHITE. BLACK. 

W. H. WartrTs. TH. GERMANN. 

1 P—K4 I P—K4 

2 Kt—QB3 2 Kt—KB3 

3 P—B4 3 P—Q4 

4 PxXKP 4 KtxKP 

5 Kt—B3 5 B—K Kt5 
Snlesing iid. Tasker in ‘‘ Chess 

Strategy ’’ recommends 5.., B— 


K 2, followed by 6.., P—K B 3. 
This continuation leads to a level 
position, and does not as a rule 
tend to complications. The more 
frequently played alternative 5.., 
B—Q Kt 5 produces some most 
interesting positions, p.e., 6 B— 
K 2, P—Q B 3 (Castles is better) ; 
7 Castles, OQ—Kt3ch; 8&8 P—Q q, 
kKtxKkt; oPxkKt, BxP; 1085 
—R3,BxXR; 110*B, B e 
12 O—K 1, with the better game, 
despite being the exchange down. 
It rr.., P—K R32; 12 Kt—R 4, 
B—K 3; 13 B--Q3, Kt—Q2; 
14 Kt—B 5! 


55 K—Qsq 55 Px? 
56 PxP 50 K—Q 3 
57 K—B2 57 Kt—kK 3 
58 P—R 6 58 K—B 3 
59 P—B7 59 K—Kt 3 
60 K—-B3 #+2«1°.60 KxP 
61 K—B 4 61 K—Kt 3 
62 K—Q 5 62 Kt—Bsq 
63 K—Q 6 63 Resigns 
6 O—K 2! 6 Ktx Kt 
7 Kt PxKt 
If 7 OPxkKt, P—QB3; 8B 
—B 4, Kt—Q2; 9 Castles (QR), 
O—R 4; 10 K—Kt 1, Castles 
(Q R). 
7 P—QB4! 
8 O—B 2 8 Kt—B 3 
g P—Q4 


The alternative is 9 B—Kt 5, 
B—K 2; 10 Castles, Castles; 11 
P—Q 4, PxP; 12BxKt, Px 
B; 13 PXP, etc. 

9 PxP 


bdisey ey B—K 2 1s the best move 


Io PxP 


The following continuation has 
been played: ro B—Q 3, Bx Kt; 
11QOxB, KtxP; 12 B—Kt 5 ch, 


Kt—B 3; 13 Castles, Q--Q2; 
14 B—Kt 5, with advantage to 
White. 
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10 B—Kt 5 ch 
Ir B—Q2 II QO—R4 
I2 R—Qsq 12 Castles K R 
Meee 12.., QXRP would be 
bad. White plays 13 P—B 3, and 
then proceeds with his attack on 
the King’s wing, with the Black 
Queen out of play, but 12.., Bx 
Kt; 13 PxB, P—B3; 14 Q— 
R 4, P—Kt 3 might be tried. 
13 B—Q3 13 B—R4 
SV auneiae Again Q xR P is bad, for 
14 BxP ch, followed by Q—R 4. 
14 Castles 


It looks as if 14 Bx P ch can be 
plaved here with advantage, but 
the continuations are complicated, 
and White perhaps preferred a 
safe game. 

14 B—Kt 3 
I5 B(Q3)xB 15 BPxB 

arn ee This gives White a passed 
Pawn, but if 15.., RPxB; 16B 
xB, QxB; 17:Q—R 4, P—B 3; 
18 O—Kt 4. 

16 BXB 16 OxB 
177Q-Q2 17 Q-K2 


Mates White has secured an 
advantage up to this point. 


Position after Black’s 17th move :— 
C—K 2 


BLACK (GERMANN). 


WHITE (WATTS). 


18 R—Kt sq 


36 


37 


42 
43 


Here, however, he moves a 
Rook from a good place to a poor 
one. It is difficult to suggest the 
best line, White wishes to force the 
centre. I think, perhaps, K R— 
K sq, followed by _ eventually 
placing the Kt at K 3, and then 
advancing P—B 4 is the best. 


18 R—B4 
Q—Q 3 19 P—Kt 3 
P—B 4 20 O—K 3 
PxP 21 QxQP 
O—Kt 3 22,R—Q sq 
QxaQ 23 RxQ 


saved by 24K R—Qsq and 25 


Q R—B gq. 
24 P—KR3 

R—Q 2 25 K—B2 
K R—Qsq 26 P—K Kt4 
R—QBsq 27 Kt—K2 
P—KR3 28 K—-K3 
K—B 2 29 R—B5 
P—Kt 3 30 R—Bsq 
K—K 2 31 K R—Qsq 
P—Kt 4 32 KR—Q2 
K—K 3 33 R—R4 
K—K 4 34 R—R5 
P—K R4 

This appears to be the losing 
move. Apprehensive, perhaps, 
of Kt—Kt3—B5; 35R—B3 
would have made things safe from 
that quarter. 

35 PxP 

Kt xP 36 R—O4 


eee Threatening RK P ch. 


K—K 3 37 P—K Kt 4 


Kt—-B3 38 R(Q4)—R4 


Oi & feats An abortive attempt. 
The Rook has to return because 
of the threatened advance of the 
centre Pawns. 


K—K 4 39 R—Q 4 
R—B 7 40 R—Qsq 
: Preparing against R—K B sq— 
5. 
41 R—K Bsgq 


Kt-—-K 2 42 R—B8 
R—-B 3 43 R—KR8 
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44 R—B 3 44 R—R5 Position after White’s 47th move :-— 
45 R—-K Kt3 45 P—KR4 K=20: 3 

46 Kt—B 3 46 R—B5 BLACK (GERMANN). 

47 K—Q3 


Wy 


Giving Black an opportunity for 


Z / CL, 


a pretty finishing stroke. / 4, a yy 
(See Diagram.) Y; hy 
47 RxPch "% y Yy\\ 
48 Kx R 48 Kt—B 4ch Y Wy 
49 K—B4 . 2% 
There is no saving clause. YY Yes LT Loo 
49 KtxR Wwe 8 yy Spy 
tii BR Y24 Uy —a4 
50 K—Kt 5 50 RXP Will US Yili Ge, 
YU 4 YL UL, YY Weebly 
ty LAL, 8) Wy WY ZAG 
51 K—R6 51 R-QB5 Yyyy NOMI 
Vili Ulddtita. Wo Une 
oe ‘Vy 2 WY 
ty} ENG, ty hy 
53 Ktx Kt 53 RxKt T_T 
54 KxP 54 R—R5ch Yy VY yy yy 
55 KxP 55 RxP We _Jil)_"_Wla 
56 Resigns. WHITE (WATTS). 


The last number of the American Chess Bulletin takes the form of 
a double issue for January-February, and on the opening page is 
announced the fact that Capablanca reached New York on January 
18th back from his trip to Buenos Aires. The voyage from the Argen- 
tine Republic was made on a transport carrying men for the new 
32,000 tons Dreadnought ‘‘ Moreno,”’ recently built in Philadelphia for 
the Argentine Government. Capablanca was a special guest of the 
officers on board the transport. 

The Cuban master spent six weeks in Buenos Aires, during which 
time he encountered Roland Illa, the Argentine champion, and other 
leading players with great success. 

Our contemporary says :— 

In mid-ocean, as Capablanca relates, they learned the dire news of war, and 
there were anxious days for all aboard. Finally it was deemed the part of wisdom 
to steam into Pernambuco. Here Capablanca transferred to the British ship 
« Amazon,” but on terms which the Cuban still thinks closely akin to piracy. The 
British skipper charged him more than double the usual charge for the balance 
of the voyage, and to reach his destination was mulcted in the sum of £38. And, 
just by way of rubbing it in, those lords of the sea, in exchanging French money, 
helped themselves at the rate of thirty francs to the pound sterling. Capablanca 
admitted that he had not decided to go across to help Germany to fight her 
battles ; still, that bit of high financiering way down in Southern waters will 
linger in his memory for many a long day. 

The Bulletin also states that after the St. Petersburg tournament 
Capablanca m2t Dr. Lasker in Berlin, and they contested a series of 
ten “ rapid-fire ’’ games, of which Capablanca scored 6} points to 3}. 

Lasker, commenting upon the Cuban’s quick sight of the board, 
said to Capablanca— 

“It is remarkable; you make no mistakes.” 

We append four games played by Capablanca during his visit 
to the Argentine Chess Club. The notes are taken from our American 
contemporary, though we think the credit is mainly due to Capablanca’s 
Chess Magazine. 


OW ON ANAW NH 


IO 
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14 
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GAME No. 4,132. 
Double Ruy Lopez. 

WHITE. BLACK. 11 P—Q4 Ir Kt—K 3 

CORIA. CAPABLANCA. 12 PxP 12 PxP 
P—K4 I'P—K4 13 B—Q3 13 Kt—B 5 
Kt—KB3 2 Kt—QB3 14 Kt—B 4 14 K R—Qsq 
BoKts 4 BKts «1B BXKE © 15 xB 

ss au 16 O—Q 2 16 B—R 6 
Castles Castles 
P—Q 3 P—Q Ce Leading to a quick finish. 
B—Kt 5 7 BxKt 17 Kt—K 3 17 BxXP 
are ea 18 Kt—B 5 

2 
A novelty, but hardly to be If 18 Ktx B, Q—Kt 4; 19 P— 
preferred to R—K sq. B 3, Kt—R 6 ch, winning Queen. 
9 P—KR3 18 BxP 
B—R 4 1o Kt—Qsq Ig Kt—Kt3 19 Kt—R6 mate 
GAME No. 4,134. 
Q P Opening. 

WHITE. BLACK. 15 PxPpP Is RxP 

Vv Cc " 

ILLEGAS. *APABLANCA. 16 K—Kt2 16 P—Kt 5 
P—Q4 I P—Q 4 17 PxP I 

7 KtxP 
Kt—K B 2 Kt—K B 
P—K 3 > 3 P—B3 Pe akeaassd Black’s plan to advance 
O Kt—Q 2 his fortunes have borne first fruit. 
P—O B 4 Is to be preferred. 18 B—Kt 2 18 Castles Q R 

4 B—Kts Ig R—K Ktsq 19 R—R7ch 
B—K 2 5 QO Kt—Q 2 20 K—B sq 20 RxP ch 
P—B 6 P—K 21 K—K Sq 21 QO Kt—B 3 

—b4 —K 3 a 
C 22 Kt—K 5 22 Ktx Kt 

astles 7 B—QO3 

23 PxKt 23 Kt—K5 

Q—B 2 8 QO—B 2 24 B—B 3 
P—K R 3 g B—R 4 — 
P—B 5 10 B—K2 If 24 KtxKt, PxKt; 25 Q— 
P—QKt4 11 P—KKt4 B 3, B—R 5, ete. 
P—Kt 4 Iz B—Kt 3 24 B—R5 
B—Q 3 13 BxXB 25 K—Q sq 25 RxKtch 
OxB 14 P—KR4 26 Resigns 

GAME No. 4,135. 

Q P Opening. 

WHITE. BLACK. 4 B—Q3 4 B—Kt5 
CAPABLANCA. VILLEGAS. 5 P—B4 5 P—K 3 
P—Q 4 1 P—Q4 6 QOKt—Q2 6 B—K2 
Kt—K B 2 Kt—K B3 7 Castles 70 Kt—Q2 

3 
P—K 3 3 P—B3 8 O—B 2 8 B—R 4 
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9 P—QKt3 go B—Kt3 18 Ktx Kt 
Io B—Ktz 10 BXB A beautiful surprise, which takes 
Ir QxB 11 Castles Black completely off his feet. 
12 OR—Ksq 12 Q—B2 . 18 QOxKt 
13 P—-K4 13 PXKRPO ln. If 18.., PxQ; 19 Kt 
14 KtxP 14 Ktx Kt xB ch, K—R sq; 20 R—R 4, 
15 RxXKt 15 B—B3 P—K R 3; 21 RxXP ch, PxR; 
16 QO—K 3 16 P—B4 22 Kt—K 8 dis. ch, followed by 
17 Kt—K 5 17 PxP Kt x Q, with a winning game. 
Position after Black’s 17th move:— 19 BXP 19 BXB 
PxP 20 RXB 20 O—B2 
BLACK (VILLEGAS). 21 K R—Q sq 2I QO R—Q sq 
; Wie U5. Pete )\\ 22 P-QRt4 22 RXR 
: BY i, || 23 xR 23 P—Q Kt 3 


Yy s7i\| 74 P—Kt3 24 R-QBsq 
Wye Lite, 25 R—Q Bsq 25 R—OQsq 
j Vy 26 O—K 3 26 K—Bsq 
Wh 27 P—BS5 27 PXP 
// 23Q-K4 28 R-Q4 
| Yj)| 9 PxP 29 P—Kt 3 
UU \| 30 P—B 6 30 K—Kt 2 

Uy 31 P—QR4 31 R—Q3 

A neat finish, for if P—B 3, then 
White forces the game with Q x R, 
followed by P—B 7. 


WHITE (CAPABLANCA). 32 Resigns 


GAME No. 4,136. 
K B Opening. 


WHITE. BLACK. 13 Px Kt 13 Kt—Q 5 
CAPABLANCA. MARTINEZ. 14 Ktx Kt 14 Bx Kt 
I P—-K4 I ae 4 15 P—B3 15 B—Kt3 
2 B—B4 2 eae 16 P—Q4 16 P—K B3 
3 Kt-QB3) 3 Kt-KB3 17 QR—Ksq 17 B—Q2 
4 P—Q3 4 Kt—B 3 18 B—B4 
5 B—K Kt5 5 P—KR3 
6 B—R4 6 P—K Kt4 To have continued with Px P 


and sacrificing the Bishop for two 
Pawns would have won the Queen, 
to be sure, but involved the loss 


M as “ : ae R 4 of too much material. 

= —Kt 
9 : : 18 Castles QR 
O 


eee Too risky; he should 
have played P—Q 3. 


Q—Q 2 9 P—-Q3 
K Kt—K 2 10 Q—K2 19 B—K 3 Ig QR—Ksq 
Ir Castles Ir P—QR3 20 P—K Kt3 20 K—Ktsq 
ne The good accomplished 21 P—Kt 4 2I B—R5 
by this move is not discernible. 22 B—Kt 3 22 O—Q2 
B—Q 2 was more to the point. 23 PxP 23 BxQB 


12 Kt—Q5 12 Ktx Kt 24 PxXB 24 BPxXP 
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25 R—B6 25 BxXB 30 P—B4 30 R—B2 
26 PxB 26 R—K 2 31 RXR 31 OXR 
....He should have challenged 32 R—K Bsq 32 Q—Kt2 

possession of the open file with 33 R—B5 33 R—K Bsq 
K R—B sq. The tide now turns 34 Q—Kt 5 34 O—R sq 
steadily against Black. 35 OXRP 35 OxQ 

27 OQR—K Bsq 27 K R—Ksq . 36 RxQ 36 R—B6 

28 P—K 4 28 QO—Kt 4 37 K—Kt 2 37 RxQ Kt P 

29 R—Q Rsq 29 QO—Q2 38 R—B 5 and wins 


Referring to Lasker’s meeting with Capablanca the New Orleans 
Times-Picayune of January 31st says :— 

Speaking of the possibility of his meeting Lasker in the long-discussed 
championship match, Capablanca made the interesting statement that he had 
“become reconciled ’’ with the world’s champion after the great St. Petersburg 
tournament, and that had not the war brought to a temporary end all inter- 
national chess events, he and Lasker would assuredly have met in the latter 
part of the present year. 


Herts. v. Surrey, January 23rd, 1915, board 3. 
GAME No. 4,137. 


Care-Kann. 
WHITE. “BLACK. Ingenious, because BxKt 
Mr. E. T. A. WIGRAM. Mr. A. J. MAAS. would not win a piece (as several 

t P—K4 1 P—OQRB3 intelligent bystanders supposed), 
2 P—Q4 2 P—O4 on account of Q—Kt 4 ch and 
3 Kt_OB3 3 PxP Bx B, freeing White’s game. 
4 KtxP 4 Kt—B 3 17 RxRch 
5 Ktx Kt 5 Kt PxKt 18 OxR 18 R—Q sq 
6 B—K B4 19 O—K2 19 Kt—B 6ch 

The wrong Bishop! A mistake 20 Bx Kt 20 OxB 


of this kind is like a soap bubble—_ gy P-—BR 4 
more easily made than repaired.. 


6 Q—Kt When there is no good move, 
3 a bad one is frequently made, as 
7P—QKt3 7 P—K4 Dr. Tarrasch has pointed out 
8 PxP & PxP (fas est et ab hoste docert). 
B—Q 2 B—K 
2 - ? ? 21 P—Kt4 
Io Q—K 2 : PyP 
The Q B having ungraciously aie 
seated himself in front of the If the Knight yielded to his 
Queen, she retaliates by blocking natural impulse to vacate B 4 at 
up his unoffending brother. the suggestion of the Pawn, R— 
Io Kt—O 2 Q 7 would win. 
II ae 3 II ade | . po PI 
IZ astles I2 =i 5 23 PxKBP 23 B--Q 2 
13 B—B 3 13 B—-R3ch 
14 K—Kt sq 14 Kt—B 4 i ss es than A 4, 
which would be answered by P—- 
15 Kt—Q2 15 Kt—R5 K Kt 4, followed, if R-—O'7, by 
16 B—R Sq 16 Q—kKt @) a check at K 8, «c., prolonging 


17 Kt—B4 : the game for a few moves. 


IOO 
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24 QxP 


My 


~ 
in} 


Fatal; but R—K sq is threat- 
ened. If 24 P—B 7, B—Kt 2 
wins; and if Q—B 2, B—K 6, 


followed by B—Q 5 or Q—K 8 ch, 
as the case may require. 


24 Q—K 8 ch 


ee eer And mate in two moves. 


The following game was played by correspondence in Canada :— 
GAME No. 4,138. 


Ruy Lopez. 


Notes BY C. E. C. TATTERSALL. 
WHITE. BLACK. 

E. H. GREEN. Mr. R. G. SMELLIE. 
P—K 4 I P—K4 
Kt—K B3 2 Kt—QB3 
B—Kt 5 3 P—OQR3 
B—R 4 4 Kt—B 3 
Castles 5 KtxP 
P—Q 4 6 P—QO Kt 4 
B—Kt 3 7 P—Q4 
PXP 8 B—K 3 
P—B 3 9 B—-QB4 


b> 
HOW SGN AOMNBRW N 


lan 


IZ 


13 
14 


QO Kt—Q 2 Io Castles 
Kt x Kt 

The opening is regular up to 
this point, but now the usual 
move 11 B—B 2, either with or 
without P—Q R 4 first, is much 
to be preferred. 

Ir PXKt 

BXxB 

Or White could play 12 Kt— 
Kt 5. 


12 PxKt 
B—Q 5 13 PxP 
KxP 
If 14 BxP, then KtxP; 15 
BxR, QxXR, and White must 


lose at least the exchange, reinain- 
ing a Pawn down. ‘This move of 
the King allows the Bishop’s Pawn 


to advance—a most important 
defence. 


14 KtxP 


peaks This is just about sound, 
but Q—K sq seems to give Black 
a very slight advantage. 


BxXR 15 QxBch 
P—B 3 16 O—B 3 
eee R—QO sq or R—K sq 


seem better ways of continuing 
the attack. 


Q—K sq 

Now why not B—B 4? It 
develops a piece, gains a little 
time by attacking the Knight, and 
neutralises the force of B—Q 3. 
There is no reason why White 
should not make a good defence 
from this point. Black’s attack, 
however, seems to be quite worth 
the very small advantage that 
White has in material. After the 
text move White must lose. 


17 R—Ksq 
18 O—Kt 3 18 Kt—Kt 3 
Ig B—Kt 5 19 R—K 7 ch 
20 K—R 3 20 B—Q 3 
21 P—KB4 21 P—KB3 
22 O—B3 22 OxQch 
23 RxQ 23 PxXB 
24 P—B5 24 P—K R4 


and mates next move. 


Played in the match, Gloucestershire v. Somerset, December, 1913. 
GAME No. 4,139. 


Queen’s Pawn Game. 
Notes BY C. E. C. TATTERSALL. 


WHITE. BLACK. 


Mr. F.W.BEAMISH. Rev. E.W.POYNTON. 


r P—Q4 


I P—Q4 


2 P—QB4 2 P—K 3 
3 Kt-—QB3 3 Kt—KB3 
4 B—Kt 5 4 B—K2 
5Q-QB2 5 QKt—Q2 
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6 Castles 
7 P—QB4 


6 P—K 3 
7 Kt—K B3 
8 Castles 


The kind of move which is 
usually called dangerous because 
White 1s exposed to an attack 
from Black’s Queen’s side Pawns. 
But after all it is just as dangerous 
for Plack and should lead to an 
interesting and critical game. 
Having committed himself thus, 
it is of course White’s policy to 
play B—Q 3 and advance his 
King’s side Pawns, and avoid 
as much as possible opening up 
the Queen’s side. But see what 


happens. 
8 BPxP 
go KtxP g P—OR3 
Io PxXP io KtxP 
Ir BXB 
Getting rid of a  dangcrous 
piece. 
Ir OxB 
I2 Ktx Kt 12 PxKt 
13 Kt—B5 


Now was the time to play B— 
Q 3; but White plays to win a 


Pawn, and thereby jeopardises 
his game. 
13 Q—K 3 
I4 RXP 
GAME 


T5 
16 


17 


18 
1g 


20 
2I 


22 
23 


IoLt 


The Pawn is won, but White 
gets little satisfaction from it. 
Still be should develop. 


14 _Kt—B 3 
R—R 5 15 P—Q Kt 4 
Kt—Q 4 
Still B—Q 3 is better. 
16 Q—Kt 3 
P—OQ Kt 4 | 
Better than R—R 3. 
17 B—Kt2 
K—Kt 2 18 Q R—Bsq 
Q—K B5 


Leaving the King is fatal; 
O—QO sq gives a much better 


chance. 

19 B—K 5 
O—Kt 5 20 K R—Qsq 
BxP 


At last the Bishop moves—but 
only to sacrifice itself. 


21 RxKt 


ies bee Well played, but not 
very obscure. 
RXP 22 RxPch 
Resigns 


Throughout the game the Black 
King has never been in danger, 
and yet how different it might 
have been ! 


No, 4,140. 


Played in the British Championship Tournament at Cheltenham, August, 


Petroff Defence. 


1913. 
WHITE. BLACK. 
Mr. W. H. Gunston. Mr. J Manoon. 
1 P—K 4 1 P—K 4 
2 Kt—K B3 2 Kt—K B 3 
3 P—OQ4 3 KtxP 
4 B—Q3 4 P—Q4 
5 KtxP 5 Kt—Q B 3 
6 KtxKt 6 PXxkt 
7 Kt—Q2 7 Ktxkt 
8 Bxkt 8 B—Q 3 
9 O—K 2ch 9 QO—K 2 
10 OxQch 10 BxQ 
11 Castles 1t Castles 
12 B—K B 4 12 B—Q 3 
13 BxXB 13 PXB 


14 K R—K sq 14 B—K 3 


P—K B4 15 P—Kt 3 
R--K 3 16 K R—K sq 
Q R—K sq 17 B—Q2 
RxXxRch 18 RXR 
RxRch 19 BXR 
K—B 2 20 K—B sq 
K—K 3 21 K—K 2 
K—Q 2 22 K—Q sq 
K—B 3 23 K—B2 
P—OQ Kt 4 24 _K—Kt 3 
B—K 2 25 B—Q2 
P—O R4 20 P—QR4 
B—B 3 27 B—K 3 
PxPch 28 KxP 
K—kKt 3 29 P—K R4 
P—B 3 30 B—Kt 5 
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31 BxB 31 PXB 35 PxP 35 P—B3 

32 P—R 3 32 -P XP 36 P—B5 36 P—Kt 4 

33 PxP 33 P—QB4 37 K—B4 37 KxP 

34 P—B 4 (a) 34 PxQP 38 KxP 38 K—Kt 5 
39 Resigns. 


(a) White could have drawn with 34 P—R 4, P—B 5 ch; 35 K—R 3, P—B4; 
36 K—Kt 2, K x P., and the White King maintains the opposition. 


Played in the first round of this season’s contest for the Cheshire 


Championship :— 
GAME No. 4,141. 


Caro Kann. 


WHITE. BLACK. 13 B—B2 13 Castles 

Mr. H. B. Lunp. Mr. A. WATERHOUSE - see a aa 

P—K 4 1 P—Q B 3 | 16 P—Q Kt 4 16 Q—O sq 
2 P—Q4 2 P—Q4 17 Kt—K 5 17 BxKt 
3 PxP 3 PxP . 13 OPxB 18 K—Kt sq 
4 P—K B4 4 B—B 4. I9 O—R 3 19 P—K Kt 3 
5 B—Q 3 5 BxB 20 B—Kt 6 20 Q—R 5 
6 QxB 6 P—K 3 21 Kt—B 6 21 R—Q7 
7 Kt—K B 3 7 B—Q 3 22 O—O B 3 22 R—R 7 
8 Castles 8 Kt—K 2 23 P—Kt 5 23 Kt—Q 2 
9 Kt—B 3 9 P—O R 3 24 PxX?P 24 P—Kt 4 
10 B—K 3 - 10 Q Kt—B 3 25 QO—OQ Kt 3 25 RxPch 
11 P—QR3 11 Kt—B4 26 KxR 26 PxBP 
12 QO R—K sq 12 O—B 2 27 B—R7ch 27 Resigns 


GAME ENDING. 


The appended position arose after White’s 9th move in a “ skittle- 
game’ played recently at the Leigh-on-Sea Chess Club, Essex. 

The preliminary moves were 1 P—K 4, P—K 4; 2 Kt—Q B 3, 
Kt—Q B 3; 3 P—B4, PXP; 4 Kt—B 3, P—K Kt 4; 5 P—Q4, 
P—Q 3: 6 P—K R 4, P—B 3 (better is P—K Kt 5, followed by P— 
R 3); 7KtxP, PxKt; 8Q—R5ch, K—Q2; 9 PxP. 


BLACK (MR. HYDE). 


The concluding moves were: 
go KtxP 
Io BXP Io KtxPch 
Ir K—Q2 Ir KtxR 
12 B—K2 12 Kt—Kt 6 ch 
13 PxKt 13 B—Kt 2 
14 Q—R3ch 14 K—Ksgq 
15 B—R5ch 15 K—Bsq 
16 R—K Bsq! 16 Bx Kt ch ? 
17 PXB 17 BxQ 
18 Bx Pdbl.ch 18 K—Kt 2 
19 R—B 7 mate 


y (<71 
re eae.) ic- 9} 


— + —_— — 


WHITE (MR. E. SCAMP). 
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THE PROBLEM WORLD. 


All communications respecting problems must be addressed to’ 
Mr. B. G. Laws, 21, Nelson Road, Stroud Green, London, N. 


The London Westminster Gazette instituted some time back an 
informal problem competition. Mr. Alain C. White undertook the 
duty of adjudication. The result has recently been made known. 
The first prize has been awarded to G. Heathcote for a splendid four- 
move piece of work. We quite endorse Mr. White’s remark: ‘ Mr. 
Heathcote’s talent as a four-move composer, in a country where the 
four-mover receives a minimum of attention (almost as bad as in our 
own United States !), has already won wide attention, and the present 
example rivals his finest work.”’ 


First Prize. 


By GODFREY HEATHCOTE, 


Arnside. The second prize goes to 


C. S. Kipping, a composer one 
could almost imagine to have 
been the pupil of the late Mr. 
Sam Loyd. Here is is :— 
White: K at QR 8; Q at 

QRsq; Rs at Q2andQB 8; 
Bs at K 3 and Q B44; Kts at 
Q8andQ B3; Ps at K R 3, 4, 
5, K B 7, Q 6, and Q Kt 4. 
Black: Kat KB4; QatKq; 
Rat K Kt 2; Bs at K R sq and 
2; Psat K B3, K B 6, K 5 and 
Q 2. Mate in three. 


Mate in four... 


The Westminster Gazette announces two yearly competitions. 
Three prizes of 30s., 20s., and Ios. are offered for original problems in 
three or four moves. A book prize, value 5s., will be given to the 
solver who defeats most of the authors’ solutions. Both to close 
January 31st, 1916. The award will be published in the Gazette in 
February, 1916. Entries to be sent to the Chess Editor, Westminster 
Gazette, 12, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, London, E.C. In some 
quarters the elimination of the two-mover will be pleasing. 


Among the successful solvers of the problems in the November 
issue of La Strategie we are interested to note the following :— 

“The wounded in the Ifranciscan hospital at Hyéres solved all 
30 problems.’ 
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The tourney of the Western Daily Mercury has not proved 
thoroughly successful in the point of originality, and like its predecessor 
one of the prize problems, after the award had been made conclusive, 
-attention has been drawn to the circumstances that the first prize 
two-mover is lacking so much in originality that had the judges been 
aware of the earlier positions, there is but little doubt that Mr. A. M. 
Sparke’s problem would have suffered in its scoring on the originality 
test. Mr. Sparke’s two-mover is diagrammed on page 32 of this 
volume. The positions to illustrate these remarks are as follows:— 

By P. H. Williams, Devon and Exeter Gazette, 1g04.—White: K at 
K 3; QatQR3; RatKBsq; BsatQ Kt5andQRsq; Kts at 
K7andQkKt7; Pat Kz. Black: K at K 3; Rs at K R 3 and 
Ksq; Bat K Kktsq; Kt atK Bsq; PsatK R2,6,QB2, Q Kt 3, 
QR 4, and 5. Mate in two. 

By F. H. J. Orhnians, Western Daily Mercury, 1911.—White : 
K atQ Kt3; QatQR4; RatKsq; BatQR5; Kts at K 7 and 
Q7; PatKB5. Black: KatQ3; Rsat KR2and3; BatQB 
sq; KtatKsq; PsatK R4,Q Kt2,5andQR3. Mate in two. 


Those who like tickling similarities may enjoy the two following 
positions which we capture from the Pittsburgh Gazette Times. ‘They 
are twins indeed, but of strangely different dispositions. 

By Dr. P. G. Keeney, Bellevue, Ky., U.S.A.—White: K at Q 3; 
Rs at K R sq and K B3; Kts at K R2and K B2. Black: K at 
K Kt 7; Psat K R 4 and Q 5. Mate in three. 

By same author.—White: K atQB3; Rs at K Kt sq and K 3; 
Kts at K Kt 2 and K 2. Black: K at K B7; Ps at K Kt 4 and 
Q B 5. Mate in three. 


Problem No. 2,843, by Palmer.—Soon after this position appeared 
it occurred to us that some one had “ done it before.’’ We can give 
no further information than that it appears in Wallis’ ‘ 777 Chess 
Miniatures ’’ as No. 217, by F. Dubbe. White: K at QB 2; Q at 
K RO; Ktsat K 5 andQBz7. Black: K atQB4; P atQB 3. 
Mate in three. We think in this case it is an unfortunate coincidence, 
as we have two or three interesting and more intricate compositions 
by our contributor which leads us to the belief that the affair is acci- 
dental. Palmer’s position is unsound, and that settles matters. 


Our old friend Mr. J. Keeble, of Norwich, and others point out 
that Mr. Wainwright’s ‘“ Babson ”’ task does not really fulfil its mission, 
since after 1 B—Kt 7, P becomes Kt; 2 P promoted to Kt will not 
answer. We certainly overlooked this, and so did apparently Mr. 
Wainwright when sending the position to us. We thank Mr. Keeble 
for promptly calling our attention to the matter. 


ast November we predicted that the American weekly, he 
Problem, was likely soon to be in a moribund state. We were un- 
luckily right in our prognostication. We learn from the Pittsburgh 
Gazette Times that they will carry on any outstanding competitions. 
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Even if there were room in chess journalism for a publication entirely 
devoted to chess problems, we deprecate the taste of an editor who 
weekly serves up humour delectable only to his own countrymen. No 
one more than an Anglo-Saxon enjoys wit, but to make efforts to be 
funny at the expense of an artistic pastime strikes us as belittling the 
subject under treatment. Chess lends itself occasionally to shafts of 
wit, but some writers seem to imagine that problem composers and 
solvers cannot enjoy the study of their choice without the gratuitous 
foisting of extraneous hilarity. 


Frankenstein Memorial Tourney.—The award in this competition 
has had its misfortunes. We have already pointed out that L. 
Cimburek’s sixth prize problcm had been anticipated (vide page 430 
of last volume); now frcm the same source, Mr. Chandler’s column, 
Hampstead Telegraph and Post, we learn through his correspondent, 
Herr Johan Scheel, that the second prize position should unluckily be 
barred, but it is too late. No one more than Mr. Bull himself will 
regret the incident and admit the justice of our remark. In the first 
place we invite renewed attention to problem No. 2,796 (B.C.M.., 
September, 1914), and the following :— 

By Johan Scheel, Aftenposten, Deccmber 24th, 1911.—White : 
Kat KB8; QatQsq; BatQ Kt4; Ktsat K4andQ5. Black: 
K atQB5; BatQR3; Kts at K R7 and K sq; Psat K B5, 
QO B3,Q Kt 2,Q R2 and 6. Mate in three. 

No one will dream of suggesting that Mr. Bull “ assisted ’’ himself 
from cno‘her source, for the reason that the great majority of his work 
is marked by freshness of design and artistic treatment. We may be 
excused for giving as an illustration his second prize problem in the 
Healey Memorial Tourney, B.C.M., 1910. The appended problem 
contains points of distinct originality, and is worth renewed acquaint- 
ance. 

By C. A. L. Bull—White: KatQR4; QatQKt2; RatQR3; 
Bat QO Kt 3; KtatQB2; PsatK B4andQBoO. Black: K at 
Q6; QatKR5; RatKR6; BatKR4q; Psat K Kt 4 and K B3. 
Mate in three. 

In connection with the Frankenstein Memorial Tourney it is 
pleasant to note that La Strategie has given Mr. G. Heathcote’s prize 
3-er the honour of being placed on the title page of the first issue of 
its 48th volume. 


OBITUARY. 


We notice from our American exchanges that Julius A. Kaiser, 
who was, we believe, a Colonel in the American army, has recently 
passed away at a ripe old age. He was an occasional composer and 
was regarded as America’s most brilliant solver. We have no recollec- 
tion that he ever contributed to European journals, but at least one 
of his problems, a 3-er (published in America about 1883 or 1884) was 
found so difficult that no solver discovered its modus on its original 
appearance. This three-move problem was reproduced in an English 
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provincial chess column, and though the solving corps was one of the 
best in those days, only one or two were successful in divining its 
tricky mystery. As a matter of fact it is, although unconventional, 
a very difficult three-move problem. We give it here :— 

White: Kat K Kt6; Qat K Kt2; Rat KR7; BatK4q; 
Kt atQB5; Psat K5andQBq4. Black: K atQR4; Kt at 
Ko; PsatQ Kt5 andQRoO6. Mate in three. 

In the Murror of American Sports (about 1884) the following 
position was dedicated to Mr. Kaiser. We quote this dedicatory 
problem as it has such a suggestive bearing upon the original, and it 
even may assist the solver. 4 

By B. Goldenberger, Junr., Madison, Wis.—White: K at K Kt 
6; QatK Kt2; RatKR7; BatK4; KtatQB5; PsatK5 
andQB¥4. Black: KatQR4; KtatK6; PsatQ5,Q Kt 5 and 
QR 6. Mate in three. 

As a solver the deceased was most successful in his own country. 
In the years 1885-6 he competed under the nom-de-plume of ‘“‘ Un- 
raveler ’’ in the tourney for the solving championship of the world, 
pioneered by the Mirror of American S ports, and tied with several others 
for fourth place. This is evidence that he was a solver of no shall 
ability, but we learn with some astonishment that the western con- 
tinent proclaim him as being at the time of his decease the champion 
solver of the world. This claim appears to be based upon a solving 
contest held in Lasker’s Chess Magazine (now defunct), in which the 
winner was glorified by the charitable magnanimity of Dr. Lasker. 
As this competition dealt with only three-movers, and many of the 
European experts disdained Dr. Lasker’s presumption by refusing to 
compete, the event was shorn of the lustre which the success was 
designed to illumine. ‘The fact that Mr. Kaiser won the prize was an 
achievement, but no one seriously regarded the L.C.M. as being 
endowed with empiric auchority, ner did the result establish that 
decree which an erstwhile patron of honours imagined it would. 


SOLUTIONS. 


By J. Bruski (p. 66).—1 R—Q 6, Kt—B5; 2QxPch, &. If1..,PxR; 
2Q—-R 8, &. If1.., others; 2 R—Q 2, Xe. 

By F. Janet (p. 67).—1 QP, «ec. 
By C. Promiuslo (p. 67).—-1 R—K 6, &c. 1 R—-Kt 2 is foiled by 1.., P-— 


By G. Guidelli (p. 67).—1 Rx P, «ce. 
By J. Scheel and G. Heathcote (p. 67).—1 a 8, «&e. 
By J. C. J. Wainwright (p. 67).—1 Q—O B 2, «ce. 
V No. 2,840, by A. M. Sparke.—-1 B--Kt 8, «ce. 
4 No. 2,841, by S. Green.—1 Q--B 7, &c. 
No. 2,842, by T. R. Dawson.—White’s last move can be demonstrated to 
hi Me been R from Q B 6 to K B 6 dis. ch, from B at Q 4. Black played P— 
B 4, then mate in three by 1 Px P dis. ch (en passant), RX B; 2QxKt ch &e. 
No. 2 a by B. Palmer (two soutien); ——I Kt--B 5 Kx Kt; 2Q—k 7 
Ke, 2s r.. K—-Kt4; 2Q0-Q4 &e. If1.. K—K 4; 2Q—Q4ch Xe. and 
1k, -B 4 “K—Kt a 2OxP ch «ce. 
VW No. 2 844, by W. Greenwood.—-1 Kt—Kt 6, B moves; 2 either Kt captures 
B accordingly, &c. See note in Problem World. 
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PROBLEMS. 
No. 2,848. No. 2,849. 
By F. F. L. ALEXANDER, By A. M. SPARKE, 
London. . Lincoln. 
BLACK. y BLACK. 
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WHITE. WHITE. 
White mates in two moves. White mates in two moves. 
No. 2,850. No. 2,851. 
By G. J. SUMNERS, By WM. GREENWOOD, 
Reigate. | Sutton Mill. 
BLACK. 7 BLACK. 
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WHITE. WHITE. 
White mates in two moves. White mates in two moves. 
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PROBLEMS. 
No. 2,852. No. 2,853. 
By B. P. PALETzky, By J. A. JAMEs, 
Herson, Russia. Winchester. 
BLACK. BLACK. 
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White mates in three moves. 
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White mates in three moves. 
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No. 2,854. 
By CARLO BORGATTI, 
Ferrara. 
BLACK. 


oe me 
@ “ee 
ae oe 


‘e 


YY, 
me 


- Jf _. 2. 


WHITE. 
White mates in three moves. 
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No. 2,855. 


By B. PALMER, 
eae 


oe 
a 


228 

Yj 
oe YY; e Ye a a Up 
oe. ee a 


2 2 2 : 


G3 Y, 
WHITE. 
White mates in three moves. 
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END-GAME STRATEGY. 


By C. E. C. TATTERSALL. 
{All Rights Reserved.] 


KING AND PAWN AGAINST KING. 


T is of course known to all chess-players that, when there is left 
on the board only one Pawn in addition to the Kings, the 
game may be a win for the stronger force, or it may be a drawn 

<= game if played properly by both sides. Furthermore, a very 
little experience of this ending will show that the two classes of posi- 
tions—won and drawn—are both very numerous. ‘This, however, is 
not always the case when a specified force is left upon the board. If 
the ending under consideration is compared with such an ending as 
King and Rook against King, a different state of affairs appears. 
There the stronger force (and it will be convenient in future to call the 
stronger force White) can always win if it has the advantage of the 
move, and even without it will win unless the Black King stands 
actually stalemated, or is able immediately to capture the White 
Rook. Drawn positions, then, are of such an exceptional nature that 
it is fair to describe the ending of King and Rook against King as a 
Winning one. Or to take another example, the ending of King and 
two Knights against King may be called a draw ; because unless the 
Black King stands checkmated, or, with White to play, can be check- 
mated on the move, there is no means of forcing the game. 

While in such endings as the last two it can be fairly stated that 
the game should be won, or drawn, as the case may be, in the ending 
of King and Pawn against King, it would be quite inaccurate to make 
such a declaration, because the positions leading to won or drawn 
games are both exceedingly numerous and not at all of an exceptional 
nature. 

It is, however, legitimate and interesting to enquire whether 
won or drawn games are more likely to result when such forces are 
found on the board. 

The problem can be stated in this way :—If a legal position! 
containing the two Kings and a Pawn be set up at random on the| 
chess-board, what is the chance that the game is a forced win ? 

Although the total number of positions is very great—amounting 
to nearly the third of a million if the Pawn is White, and of course an 
equal number if the Pawn is Black—yet this great number of positions 

DI 
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can be dealt with and separated into wins and draws, and so at length 
an accurate answer can be given to the problem propounded. 
The following pages will show a method of dealing with the 


problem, and will also bring to light some curious and interesting | 


results. 

Method of play in the ending K and P v. K.—It will be well first 
of all to consider the nature of the play that results from this ending, 
-and to show the manner in which won and drawn games occur. 

In the first place it should be observed that many games can be 
won very simply by advancing the Pawn, because the Black King may 
often be situated too far off to intercept it on its way to the eighth 
rank. In these cases the White King takes no part in the contest 
until the Pawn is promoted. The two diagrams that follow include 
a great number of such positions. The only exception to the rule 
that White wins if the Black King cannot stop the Pawn will be men- 
tioned later. (See remarks on Diagram 45). 


Diagram. I. Diagram 2. 
enmealese oe 


Vt) 


G Wf Yfyy Wh); ; Yyy Yfy, Wy 
Yi UY Yy YY G Y) 


Vi 


‘ i . on i. Jud, . 


White to play. Black to play. 

In both these cases White wins if his Pawn stands within the 
cordon, entirely irrespective of the position of his King. 

When, however, the fight is not entirely between the Black King 
and the Pawn, when the White King has to take part in the play, 
then it makes a great difference whether the Pawn is, or is not, on the 
Rook’s file, and the two cases must be considered separately. 

The Rook’s Pawn.—The play in the case of the Rook’s Pawn is 
very simple, and can soon be disposed of. Black has many chances 
of drawing with ease. If, for instance, he can place his King on the 
Rook’s file or adjoining Knight’s file, in front of the Pawn, he draws 
in evety case. The play need not be given in detail. It is sufficient 
to observe that the King cannot be driven from the corner, and that if 
the Pawn advances it must eventually either give stalemate or have 
to be abandoned. If, again, the Black King can reach the Bishop’s 
file in front of (that is on the higher rank than) the Pawn, he nearly 
always draws. ‘The only exceptions are of this kind :—White King 


WH); HY, YYy 


ee Se 
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on QB 6, PonQR 6, Black King on Q Bsq. White to play and win. 
Or White King on Q Kt 7, Pawn on Q R 4, Black King on Q B 4. 
White to play and win. Apart from such exceptions, the Black King 
must reach the Knight’s file and draw. It is useless for White to 
attempt to keep him away from the Knight’s file by standing himself 
on the Rook’s file, for in that case the Pawn cannot advance to the 
queening square. | a 

When the Black King stands on one of the other five files he can 
only draw if he cannot be prevented from reaching the side files in 
front of the Pawn, or from attacking it in rank and winning it. 

In the following diagrams the Pawn is unable to advance to queen 
unaided, and the cordons show the limits of the areas in which the 
White King must stand in order to win the game. 


Dia Diagram 4. 


WY 


“ii fy 


tz-—ffyp YZ Y 
Wl Z 
Wy yy 
Ys; Yy, YY 
yy Wf 
WY V4 
VILL, 


YY, 
Wh i iff 
Wy 

WY, 4S, 


Wha 4 —_ UY 
Black tc 

In each case White wins if his King stands within the cordon. 

The play presents no difficulty. For example (taking the extreme 
‘squares of the cordon), if the White King stands on Q R 2, he wins by 
playing in two moves to Q B 4. If on K 8, by playing in two moves 
to Q B 6, and if on K B 6, by playing at once to K 5. 

It is easy to construct a complete set of diagrams covering all 
the possible cases of Black King and Rook’s Pawn. 

The other Pawns.—When the Pawn is not a Rook’s Pawn Black 
has not nearly so good a chance of drawing. He can of course draw 
if he can attack and capture the Pawn before the White King can 
reach and defend it, and he can also draw sometimes if he can get in 
front of' the Pawn, but by no means always. 

White, on the other hand, wins if the Black King is too far off to 
prevent the direct advance of the Pawn. He also wirs if his own 
King can stop the Black King from getting in front of the Pawn, the 
latter being supposed safe from attack ; and lastly he can win sometimes 
even when the Black King can get in front of the Pawn. These latter 
cases are very important and must be more closely examined. It 
‘will be found that they all come eventually to one of the following 
kinds of positions. 
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Diagram 5. Diagram 6. Diagram 7. 


YOUU BE WYzZ{U WY), 
li, @ FU 7 


A ‘A, 


ae 4, Ulla. Yl 
oe ee 
a Oe Le 


White wins. White wins White wins. 
without the move. 

The centre file of these diagrams is supposed, for purposes of 

description, to be the Queen’s file, but the exact file of the board on 

which the Pawn stands (the Rook’s file always excepted) is of no 

consequence.* 

If the Black King succeeds in getting in front of the Pawn, White 
still wins invariably if he can place his own King on the sixth rank, in 
front of and on the same file as his Pawn. Thus in Diagram 5 White 
wins either with or without the move. 

With the move :—rI K—K 6, K—K sq; 2 P—Q 6, K—Q sq; 
3 P—Q 7, K—B 2; 4 K—K 7 and wins. 

Without the move :—1.., K—K sq; 2 K—B 7, and the Pawn 
goes straight on to queen. 

If the Pawn were further back (the King still being on the sixth 
rank) White could obviously bring about the position of the diagram 
by advancing the Pawn. 

If the White King cannot reach the master square on the sixth 
rank, he will win if he is, or can get on the rank in front of his Pawn 
with the opposition. 

Thus in Diagram 6 White wins or draws according as he has not 
or has the move. 

With the move :—1 K—K 5, K—K 2; 2 P—Q 5, K—Q 2; 
3 P—Q 6, K—Q sq! 4 K—K 6, K—K sq; 5 K—K 5, K—Q. 2; 6 K— 
Q 5, K—Q sq! 7 K—B 6, K—B sq; 8 P—Q7 ch, K—Q sq; and 
White must abandon the Pawn or give stalemate. 

Without the move :—1.., K—K 2; 2 K—B 6, K—K 3; 3 P— 
Q5ch, K—K2; 4 K—B7 and wins. 

This is equally true if the pieces are one or two ranks lower on 
the board than shown in the diagram. If however the Pawn alone 
were further back, White could gain the opposition by advancing the 
Pawn at the proper moment, and so could win even with the move. 
In the position of Diagram 7, White wins in any case. 


* An exception would be if in Diagram 7 the Black King were on R sq and 
it were Black’s move. 
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With the move :—r1 K—K 5, K—B 3; 2 P—Q 4, K—B 2 (if 
2.., K—Q 2; 3 K—Q 5, giving Diagram 6); 3 K—K 6, K—B 3; 
4 P—Q 5 ch K—B 2 (the original position two ranks advanced) ; 
5 K—K 7. 

Without the move :—1.. K—B 3 (if K—Q 3; 2 K—Q 4 see 
Diagram 6); 2 K—K 5 K—Q2; 3 K—Q 5, K—B2; 4 K—K 6, 
K—B 3; 5 P—Q 5, K—B 2; 6 P—Q 5, the original position two 
ranks advanced. Orif 2.., K—B2; 3 K—Q5, K—Q2; 4 P—Q4, 
or if 2.., K—B 4; 3 P—Q 4 ch, K—B 3; 4 K—K 6aas before. 

The White King would be even better placed on K 5 than on K 4, 
but he must stand on one of these squares if it is Black’s move or he 
cannot win, for if he stood otherwise, Black could move to Q 4 or Q 5 
and draw, the only exception being that if the Pawn is on Q 6 and the 
Black King on Q B sq or K sq, then the White King can be on Q B 6 
or K 6 and win even without the move; for of course if Black play 
K—Q sq, then P—Q 7 wins at once. 

It will be seen that the exact rank on which the pieces stand, as 
long as their relative positions as shown in Diagrams 6 and 7 are un- 
altered, does not affect the result. By following the method of the 
above play, positions of the same character, only further advanced, 
are attained until at length the White King reaches the sixth rank, 
and wins as in Diagram 5. 
| The case of Pawns other than the Rook’s Pawns may be summed 
up as follows :— 

Black draws— 

If his King can reach the square immediately in front of the 
Pawn. (The Pawn being at the seventh sometimes 
constituting an exception.) 

If his King can reach the square next but one in front of the 
Pawn. (The Pawn being at the sixth sometimes con- 
stituting an exception.) 

If his King can reach the square next but two in front of the 
Pawn. (The Pawn being at the fifth generally con- 
stituting an exception.) 

If he can attain none of these positions, then White wins. 

If the game be considered at an earlier stage, that is at the point 
when the last capture was made, it will easily be perceived that 
Black’s only policy is, without loss of time, to attempt to gain one of 
the above positions. On the other part White must play his King 
with the object of frustrating Black’s plan. It follows from this that 
it is usually bad to move the Pawn first, and so it generally happens 
that a position similar to those of diagrams 6 and 7 is reached without 
the Pawn being moved. 

This being so it is easy to understand that it is the relative posi- 
tions of the three pieces rather than their actual positions on the 
board, that determines whether a game is won or drawn. 

In order to be able to decide quickly whether a given position is 
won or drawn, it will be found most useful to construct a series of 
diagrams showing the results for each relative position of the three 
pieces ; and the most convenient form for these to take is as follows. 
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A separate diagram is made for every position of the Pawn relative 
to the Black King, and on it is drawn a contour showing within what 
_ limits the White King must stand in order to win the game. 
In all a series of 128 such diagrams were prepared, but it will be 
sufficient to give only a selection of them here. 
N.B.—The 24 diagrams that follow, No. 8 to No. 31, apply, unless 
otherwise stated, to any but the Rook’s Pawn. 


a = | aca = 
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a ee a mo 
‘ a 2 a ee 
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Diagrams 8 and 9 ae only to a Pawn on the 7th rank. 
White wins if his King stands within the cordon. 
If the pieces are lower down the game is drawn. 


° + e 
Diagram Io. : Diagram ITI. 
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Yy fg ZY 
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Wt, yy, LLL. WH 
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= 
Y/ 
Yf, 
GY 
GY, Gfw GY G 
LLL LLL i LL LLL 2 
typ WYYtti11, 
RY 
RG, 
gene oe SSIS tA, 
4 J J 
, 4“ 
| ZZ ZL Ye Yl YU: YM! 
~ White to — Black to play. 


In Diagrarns Io and 11 the Pawn necessarily stands on the 2nd 
rank. 

White wins if his King stands within the cordon. The cordon 
in Diagram Io is too large to be shown complete on the board, but 
as it is symmetrical, its form is obvious. 
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These diagrams include a position often given in text books, 
namely, that when the White King stands on Q sq. Diagram 11 shows 
that White wins by either 1 K—B 2 or 1 K—K 2. 

A better position could be constructed by placing the White King 
at K R 7, when of course White can only win by 1 K—Kt 6. 
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Black to Se 


Diagrams I2 and 13 apply to a Pawn on the and, 3rd and 4th 


ranks. 


White wins if his King stands within the seHion: 
Of course the curious shape of the cordon in Diagram 12 is due to 
the fact that if the White King stands on Q B 4, Black has the opposi- 
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Diagram 15. 
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Diagrams 14 and 15 apply only to a Pawn on the 5th rank. 
White wins if his King stands within the cordon. 
These positions should be compared with the last two. 
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| Diagram 16. 
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White to play. 
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Diagram 17. 
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Black to play. 


a 


Diagrams 16 and 17 apply to a Pawn on the 2nd, 3rd and 4th ranks. 
White wins if his King stands within the cordon. 


Diagram 18. 
=m, — _" 


a m2 


og 
White to play. 


Diagrams 18 and Ig apply to a Pawn on the 5th rank. 
White wins if his King stands within the cordon. 
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sca 20. ° Diagram 21. 
La. WH Y WY, YW QD 

aa — 2 

a Yy Uffy Y Yyfy Uy 

G Yj 
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YH Uy 
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Y; Yj Yj, 
y, V/7 SH, Wiis Yl): 7 
Yj YY g 
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Uy Z Yy Yy YY Y 
Yj Y, Y Mj 4 
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White t to apie ‘Black to ie 


_ Diagrams 20 and 21 apply to a Pawn on the 3rd, 4th and 5th ranks. 
White wins if his King stands within the cordon. 
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Diagrams 22 and 23 apply to a Pawn on the 2nd rank. 

White wins if his King stands within the cordon. 

In the case of Diagram 22 the board is not large enough to show 
the whole of the cordon, and two squares (those immediately to the 
left of Q R 5 and Q R 6) should be included in its limits. It is impor- 
tant to observe this, because the Black King and Pawn might, while 
maintaining their relative positions, stand further to the right, in 
which case these two squares would have to be taken into account. 
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Diagram 24. 


Diagram 25. 
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Black to play. 


Black to ae 


Diagram 24 applies to a Pawn on the 6th rank, and Diagram 25 


to one on the 3rd, 4th or 5th ranks. 


White wins if his King stands within the cordon. 

If in either of these positions it were White’s move, or if in Diagram 
25 the Pawn stood on the 2nd or 6th rank (even without the move), 
then White would win irrespective of the position of his King, by 


simply advancing the Pawn. 
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White to play. 


Diagram 27. 
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Black to play. 


Diagrams 26 and 27 apply to a Pawn on the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th ranks, 

White wins if his King stands within the cordon. 

It is easy to see that the cordon of Diagram 26 really includes an. 
extra file of eight squares to the right of the board, which would come 
nto question if the Black King stood on the R instead of the Kt. file. 
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ee 28. Diagram 29. 
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White to a Black to m 


Diagrams 28 and 29 apply to a Pawn on the 3rd and 4th ranks. 

White wins if his King stands within the cordon. 

Both these cordons are incomplete on the right-hand side, but as 
the Black King cannot stand further to the left than shown, the missing 
parts are merely theoretical. In Diagram 28, however, if the pieces 
stand one rank lower than shown, then an extra rank of seven squares. 
is needed at the top to make the cordon complete for practical purposes. 


-_—s 30. Diagram 31. 
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Diagram 30 applies to a Pawn on the 5th rank, and puseran 31 
to one on the 2nd rank. 

White wins if his King stands within the cordon. Were it White’s 
move in Diagram 30, he would win in any case by advancing the Pawn. 
_ Diagram 31 (exactly as shown), with White to move, would give 
tise to the curious case of White winning wherever his King were 
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situated. This would not be because the Pawn could win by itself, 
but because the White King could move at once inside the cordon. 
This would still be true if the pieces were situated one file to the 
left ; but obviously if they were displaced in the opposite direction, 
= White King might be too far off to move into the cordon. 
(To be continued.) 


OBITUARY. 


Members of the West London C.C. deeply lament the death of 
Mr. J. Davie, who was killed in the trenches last month—mercifully an 
instantaneous death by a bullet-wound. Mr. Davie, who went to the 
front with the London Scottish early in the war, was a young player 
of promise, who improved rapidly in the three seasons during which he 
played in the West London League team. He kept up his interest in 
chess even at the front, and wrote during the past winter enquiring 
about his club’s doings. ' 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
TWO CORRECTIONS. 


- To THE EDITOR OF “ THE BRITISH CHESS MAGAZINE.” 
SIR, 

In the quotation from the Daily Despatch respecting Dr. Brodsky 
on page 82 of your last issue, there is evidently a mistake where it says, “‘ It was 
Sir Charles Hallé who invited him twelve years ago to succeed Mr. Willy Hess.” 

Sir Charles Hallé died on the 25th of October, 1895, Dr. Brodsky having 
succeeded Mr. Willy Hess a few months previously. The Hallé Orchestra was 
announced to appear at the Bradford Subscription Concert on the evening of 
Sir Charles Hallé’s death, and it was impossible to arrange for a postponement 
at such a short notice. ‘‘ A tribute to his memory took the natural form of a 
rendering of the Dead March from ‘ Saul’ (which preceded the programme proper), 
all upstanding, and Mr. Brodsky conducting from his place in the orchestra, 
the vacant director’s desk meanwhile bearing eloquent if mute witness to the loss 
of him who should have occupied it.” 

Again referring to your last number, and to the review on p. 76 of Mr. 
Bermingham’s edition of Staunton’s Handbook, there is a slight mistake in his 
account of the match between Staunton and Harrwitz which should be corrected 
for the sake of historical accuracy. He says, “In 1846 he (Staunton) played 
matches with both Horwitz and Harrwitz in Germany, which he won. He 
subsequently played the latter two more matches, conceding odds of Pawn (sic) 
and Pawn and move respectively, winning one and losing the other.” To begin 
with, the matches with Horwitz and Harrwitz played in Germany are apocryphal. 
There is no record of Staunton playing abroad except with St. Amant and 
Heydebrand. The only historical match with Harrwitz was played in the autumn 
of 1846. It consisted of 21 games, in seven of which Staunton conceded Pawn 
and two moves, in seven Pawn and move, and seven were played even. The 
result was Staunton won four at Pawn and two, one at Pawn and move, and 
seven at even—a total of twelve games to nine. The match with Horwitz, also 
played in 1846, consisted of 21 games on even terms. Result: Staunton, 14; 
Horwitz, 7. On p. 1o1, by-the-bye, the three games attributed to Horrwitz 
should be by Horwitz. It is also unfortunate that Mr. Staunton’s successor 
on the Illustrated London News, who should be well known to all chess-players, 
is spelt Wormwald on two occasions in the ‘“‘ Biographical Note.”’ Ranken, 
again, is given as Rankin in the index, though correct in the game-heading. 

To change the subject, what a curious /Japsus occurred in a recent review in 
the Spectator of E. Lasker’s Chess Strategy, the reviewer attributing the author- 
ship to Dr. Lasker, the champion ! JOHN WATKINSON. 
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SELECTED END-GAME STUDIES. 


COMPLETE DOMINATION OF THE QUEEN’S SPHERE OF ACTION BY 
B AND KT, AND BY 2 KTs. First published in The British Chess 
Magazine in February, I915. | 


No. 182. By HENRI RINCK. No. 183. By HENRI RINCK. 
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We now return to the subject of the two original studies by Henri 
Rinck which appeared in the February number as Nos. 182 and 183, 
and which we now repeat. 

The task which M. Rinck attempted in these studies was to 
dominate completely the whole sphere of action—or rayonnement as he 
calls it—of the Queen by Bishop and Knight, and also by two Knights, 
and he now challenges absolute priority in producing a successful 
rendering of this theme. 

Attempts have been made before to attain this end, but while in 
the case of Bishop and Knight the desired result has scarcely been 
approached; even with two Knights the success has only been partial. 
M. A. Troitzky has published two studies in the Deutsche Schachzeitung 
(August and November, 1914), in which, as the range of the Queen is 
interrupted by the Black King, there remain only twenty squares to 
be dominated ; but as will be seen from the above diagrams, M. Rinck 
has succeeded in dominating the whole twenty-four squares of the 
Queen’s sphere of action. 


Here are M. Troitzky’s seidiees — 

(dy at K Kt 4, # at Q Kt 4, KR5, § at Q Kt 2, K Ba, K Kt 3. 
q@ K at 5, wat Q Ba, $ at Q5, K3. White to play and win. 

Solution :—1 Kt—-B 6 ch, K—K 4; 2 Kt—K 8, Q—Kt 3; 3 P— 


B 4 ch, K—K 5; et Bch K—K 6; 5 Kt—O 5 ch, Px<Kt= 
6 KtxP ch. 
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Gy at K Kt 2, # at Qsq, K7,% at QB2, K Kt 4, @ at 
K 5, Wy at Q Kt 3, $ atQB5,Q4,K4. White to play and win. 

Solution :—1 Kt—B 3 ch, K—Q 4; 2 Kt—R 4, Q—K B 3; 
3 Kt—B 5ch, K—K 5; 4 Kt—B 3ch, K—B5; 5 KtxP ch. 

We now give the solutions of the positions which appeared in the 
March number. ' 7 

Position 184, by Count J. de Villeneuve, Esclapon.— gat K R 5, 


Hf atQRsq, gf at K Kt 2, # at Q Ktsq, § atQR2,QB3; 


@ atQRs, @ atK8,KRz2, $ atQR4,QR6,Q Kt4,K2,Ky7. 
‘White to play and win. 

I B—Q 5, B—Q B7; 2 B—K 6 (it is essential to stop the advance 
of the Pawn), B—Q 8; 3 K—Kt 6! B—B7ch; 4 K—B7, B—Q8; 
5 K—B 8, B—Q B7; 6 K—K 8, B—Q 8; 7 K—Q 8, B-Q B77; 
8 K—B 8, B—Q 8; 9 K—Kt 7, B—Q B 7; 10 K—R 6, B—OQ 8; 
Ir B—Q 7 and wins. 

White has to time his moves so as to bring his King to Q R 6 when 
the Black Bishop is at Q B 7, and at the same time he must avoid checks 
and threatened checks by the King’s Bishop. This study obtained 
the 12th place in the La Stratégie tourney. 

Several solvers claim a win by another method, namely, 1 B— 
O5, B—-QB7; 2 KtxP, BXP; 3 KtxB; or 2 K xXKt, RXB; 
or 2 B—Q 8, Kt—B 2! and there appears to be no doubt that this 
flaw does exist. 


Position 185, by Dr. Hoppe.— jp at K Kt 8, Bf at K Kt sq, 
& at Q6,K Kt7; @ at K3, Ee atQB6, $ at Q Kt 7. White 
to play and win. ~ 

1 P—Q 7, K xP (or A); 2 R—Kt sq, R—Q Kt 6 (or B); 3 K— 
B7, R—B6ch; 4 K—Kt 6, R—Kt 6 ch; 5 K—B 6, R—B 6 ch; 
6 K—K 5, R—K Kt 6; 7R xP, and wins, as R XP is impracticable 
for ae 

A.—1.., K—K 2; 2 P—Q 8 ch, KxQ; 3 K—B7, R—B 6 ch; 
4 K—K 6. R—K 6ch; 5 K—Q5, &c. 

B.—2.., R—B 7; 3 K—B 7, R—B 7 ch; 4 K—Kt 6, R—Kt 
7ch; 5 K—B6, R—B7ch; 6 K—K 5, R—K 7 ch; 7 K—B4, R— 
Kt 7; 8 RXP and wins. 

This useful study first appeared in the Freiberger Anzeigers. 

Here Mr. Illingworth claims a win by  R—Q sq, and though we 
thought there was some objection to this move, we cannot see it at the 
moment, and accordingly credit Mr. Illingworth with solving the 
position. 
CUMULATIVE COMPETITION. 

Previous Score. No. 184. No. 185. ‘Total 


Mr. C. B. Dyar (the Hague) .. .. .. .. 36 4 te) 40 
Mr. H. R. Bigelow (Stoneyhurst) .. .. .. 33 4 GO «sy. 37 
Mr. G. E. Smith (Cambridge) oS, hie er 2S O 
Mr. R. Garby (Redruth) .. oo... es. 228 4 fe) 32 
Mr. B. Bainbridge (Boldon Colliery) ea be SO — — 26 
Mr. J. A. J. Drewitt (Oxford) .. ..  ..  .. (16 4 4 24 
Mr. W. Marks (Belfast) .. 0 2. 00.6. 0... og — — 24 
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Previous Score. No. 184. No. . Total. 


Mr. L. Illingworth (Brentwood) “es ee fe, BOs ey ~y 4 24 
Mr. A. L. Nestor (Trinidad) .. .. .. .. 20 .. — — 20 
Mrs. Moseley (Oxford) sds Ge. ee ind. 2et USS ee tat a 2 18 
Mr. E. G. Essery (Cambridge) .. .. .. .. 16 «2. — — 16 
Mr. J. Jackson (Wigton) .. .. .. .. .. 8 .. 4 4 16 
Mr. W. T. Pierce (Shiplake) .. .. .. .. 8 .. 4 4 16 
Mr. P. W. Sergeant (London) .. .. .. .. 8 4 4 16 
Mr. H. W. Schroeder (New York) .. .. .. 8 .. — — 8 
Rev. A. Baker (Jersey) .. .. .. .. «Cancelled 4 oO 4 


Accordingly Mr. Dyar is the winner for the month. 

Last month we inadvertently credited Mr. Smith with four marks 
which should really have gone to Mr. Essery. 

Solutions of the following positions should be posted not later 
than April roth, 1915. Colonial and foreign readers may apply for an 
extension of time, but in such cases their solutions cannot be credited 
+o their scores until later. Communications should -be marked 
““ Chess,’’ and addressed to Mr. C. E. C. Tattersall, 62, Acre Lane, 
London, S.W. 


Position 186. Position 187. 
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White == and draw. White to play. What result ? | 
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DR. BRODSKY. 


No further news has yet been received in this country regarding 
the movements of Dr. Brodsky, principal of the Royal Manchester 
College of Music. 

Dr. Brodsky, it will be remembered, was in Austria when war 
broke out, and being a Russian subject, was interned in a concentration 
camp. He was subsequently released through the good offices of the 
American and Spanish Ambassadors, and was believed to be making 
atrangements for a speedy return to Manchester. 

The German and Austrian papers, however, inform their readers 
that no ship has been able to reach or leave Great Britain for the past 
two months, and it is believed that this ‘“‘ news’”’ has induced the 
doctor, whose wife is in delicate health, to remain in Austria.—Daily 
Despatch, — 
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THE CHESS WORLD. 


We are distributing free copies of the B.C.M., and shall be pleased 
to send twelve numbers to the hon. secretary of any chess club on 
receipt of one shilling to cover postage. ; | 


We are pleased to record the fact that our Moscow contemporary, 
Shachmatny Vestnik, is coming to hand regularly, which is further 
evidence that chess in Russia is in no danger of cessation owing to 
war conditions. | 

The Middlesex County Individual Championship is to be held 
this year during the early summer months, having been postponed from 
last winter. The entries closed on March 31st. A good entry was 
hoped for, in spite of the war, owing to the dropping of many other 
fixtures which might have attracted chess players. 


For the second international correspondence tourney of L’Eco 
deglt Scaccht a number of entries have been received, but the promoters 
earnestly desire a further response. Prizes: 120, 50, 30 lire in cash ; 
chess books for specially meritorious games. Address: L’Eco degli 
Scacchi, Palermo, Sicily. Four groups, five in each. Each player 
will play two games at once, and the two first winners in each group 
will take part in the final. 


The Western Datly Mercury is our authority for the announcement 
that an international masters’ tourney will be held at San Remo in 
May. The prizes will aggregate five thousand lire. 

From the same source we learn that, under the heading “ Inghil- 
terra,” L’Eco deglt Scacchi publishes an Italian translation (by Mr. 
Pietro Raccuglia) of an anti-British article contributed by Dr. Lasker 
(who seems to have war-fever badly) to the Vossische Zeitung. Judging 
by Mr. Raccuglia’s footnotes, it 1s not likely that the Doctor will find 
many sympathisers among the Italian-speaking chess community. 


The present season’s contest for the Edwin Woodhouse Challenge 
Cup in Yorkshire has resulted in the success of the Leeds Club. The 
full record of the competition is shown by the following table :— 


Matches. Games. 
Py. “We. ds D. Ww. L. D. Pts. 
Leeds ; 8 6 2 fe) 31 23 26 12 
Huddersfield 7 4 3 O 28 18 24 8 
Sheffield 7 4 3 oO 26 24 20 8 
Bradford .. 8 3 4 I 27 27 26 7 
Hull .. 8 I 6 I 19 39 22 3 


The contest for the ‘“‘ Brown Trophy ” for the second teams of 
the above clubs resulted in favour of Bradford II. If the programme 
of the Association is carried through there will now be a match between 
the winners of the Yorkshire Budget trophy, and Bradford second team, 
for medals presented by the Yorkshire County Association. 
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At the annual meeting on February 26th of the shareholders of 
the Bradford Dyers’ Association, Mr. I. M. Brown was elected a member 
of the Board of Directors. Those only who have inside knowledge 
of the workings of chess affairs in this country during the past twenty 
years can fully appreciate the extent and value of the work which 
Mr. Brown has accomplished in the promotion and development of 
institutions for the furthering of the interests of the game locally and 
nationally, and the same qualities of energy, determination, and 
organisation have assuredly contributed to his advancement to the 
distinguished position he has now reached.—Yorkshire Observer Budget. 


The Field states that Mr. W. S. Viner, who 1epresented Australian ~ 
chess at the last congress of the British Federation at Chester, has 
joined the West Australia Expeditionary Force, and that he is hoping 
to have another try for the British championship after the war. 

From the same source we learn that, according to the last number 
of the Deutsches Wochenschach, of the 648 members of chess clubs 
who have joined the German army, forty have been killed and fifty- 
eight wounded, including the son of Dr. Tarrasch, who was twice 
wounded, first on August 14th and again on January 14th. One of 
the best known of the chess players who were killed was Dr. Valentiner, 
of the famous club Augustea, of Leipzig, who enlisted as a medical 
officer. _ 


The British Federation Year Book for 1914, which reached us 
a few days ago, is a pamphlet of 16 pages—in which is reviewed the 
work of the year. After the report of the National Congress at Chester 
last August, the main item of interest to us is the balance sheet. The 
accounts show a surplus of {64 Is. 3d. on the general fund, which 
includes {ro 11s. 4d., a profit balance from the Congress fund. 

The Federation holds £305 2s. 4d. of India 3 per cent. stock and 
£109 3s. 6d. of India 34 per cent. stock. Ten pounds six shillings was 
received during the year from life members, and, with £20 2s. from 
previous year, awaits investment. The Federation owns the British 
Championship Trophy, value £52 1os., and the British Ladies’ Champion- 
ship Trophy, value £20, and also two dies for medals. 


We are indebted to Mr. Thomas Wilson, hon. secretary of the 
Chess Section of the Union Club of South Africa, Johannesburg, for 
a copy of the club’s printed report for 1914. Mr. Wilson directs our 


attention to the following excerpt :— 

The Chess Section has again had a successful and meritorious year. Two 
handicap tournaments for substantial prizes have been completed, in addition 
to team matches, consolation matches, lightning tournaments, and lectures and 
simultaneous exhibitions by the chess champion of South Africa. Five matches 
with other clubs have taken place during the year, resulting in four wins and 
one draw, with a credit score of 66 games against 35. The club’s record for 
these matches is now fourteen played, resulting in eleven being won, two drawn 
and one lost. During the year sixteen new members have enrolled. But, on 
the other hand, a number of players have gone to the front with the Union forces, 
amongst others being the chairman of the chess committee, Mr. G. A. Whitelaw. 

The veteran player, Mr. A. Michael, is captain of the Chess Section. 

D 2 
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‘‘ As soon as we have gained an advantage sufficient to secure the 
victory in the end-game, we must, by the exchange of pieces, try to 
reduce the position to one of the typical elementary cases. Now it 
will invariably be found that beginners are unwilling to make these 
essential exchanges. This is explained by the attraction which com- 
binations involving the action of many pieces have for them. They 
assume that exchanges, particularly of the Queens, make the games 
dull. Such ideas only prove that the beginner has not grasped the 
nature of chess, the essence of which 1s stern logic and uncompromising 
conclusions, and this demands the shortest and clearest way leading 
to a mate. To the strong player, able to play logically, logic will 
always be inseparable from beauty in chess.’’—From Eduard Lasker’s 
Chess Strategy, translated by J. du Mont. 


The annual match between the Bradford and North Manchester 
Clubs was contested at the Deansgate Hotel, Manchester, on March 
6th. Various circumstances prevented the visitors mustering at full . 
strength, whereas the opposing team was described by the captain 
as fully equal to “county match” standard. 

At the close of play the teams and invited guests were entertained 
to dinner, at which the North Manchester president (Mr. E. Gunson) 
occupied the chair. The company mustered about fifty-five. The 
toasts were The King, ‘‘ Our Soldiers and Sailors,” proposed by Mr. A. 
E. Moore and honoured with acclamation; ‘‘ Bradford Chess Club,” 
proposer Mr. E. Gunson, responder Mr. J. W. Morton (Bradford 
captain); ““ North Manchester Chess Ciub,”’ proposer Mr. Harry Steel, 
responder Mr. Thos. A. Farron. After adjudication of the position 
from the game at the top board, J. Foulds (Bradford) and H. B. Lund, 
the final score of the match was North Manchester, 8; Bradford, 4. 


We are glad to note the increasing tendency in some Yorkshire 
clubs to encourage lectures on special features of chess for the benefit 
and education of the younger students of the game. Last month we 
noticed Mr. Foulds’ paper on the Vienna at the Bradford Club (see 
page 80), and we now have much pleasure in recording the efforts of 
Mr. W. Batley in the Sheffield district. On February 18th he delivered 
to an assemblage of 50 members and friends of the Stocksbridge 
Works Institute Chess Club an interesting lecture on “‘ Some famous 
chess brilliancies.’’ In introducing Mr. Batley, the chairman (Mr. J. 
Kenworthy) said it was-not generally known that at one time one of 
the finest amateur chess players of England lived near Stocksbridge— 
he referred to the late Mr. Rimington Wilson, of Broomhead Hall. 
At the Hall to-day might be seen an extremely fine set of ivory chess- 
men, presented to Mr. Wilson by an Indian Prince. Mr. Wilson was 
also the possessor of a very extensive chess library. 

Mr. Batley, in his lecture, advocated the study of master games 
for the sake of the beauties they contained, and of the instruction to 
be derived from them. An acquaintance with the masterpieces of 
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Morphy, Anderssen, and other giants, he said, would do much to 
brighten the amateur’s ideas, to develop in him an attacking and 
imaginative style, and teach him how to detect the weak spot in an 
opponent’s position and strike at it with swift and deadly blow. The 
lecture was illustrated by many brilliant games of Morphy, Anderssen, 
Labourdonnais, Macdonnell, and others, played over on a large demon- 
stration board. . 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the lecturer, and the 
hope was expressed that he would visit Stocksbridge again. 


Northern Counties Championship: Lancashire v. Cheshire.— 
This match in the first round of the current season’s contest for the 
Moore Challenge Trophy was played at Stockport on pebruaty 20th, 
_when Lancashire won by two games. Score :— 


LANCASHIRE. CHESHIRE. 

Mr. V. L. Wahltuch : 1 Mr. M. Sutcliffe Oo 
Mr. R. W. Houghton 1 Mr. C. Coates .. O 
Mr. G. Mills Palmer o Mr. H. B. Yund .. I 
Mr. A. Caplan .. 1 Mr. F. J. Macdonald Oo 
Mr. C. Lobel .. 1 Mr. H. Farnsworth o 
Mr. E. W. Ruttle r Mr. N. Clissold Oo 
Dr. McCaun o Mr. A. Clegg I 
Mr. S. Keir... o Dr. Wyse I 
Mr. W. R. Thomas o Mr. A. Eva... .. I 
Mr. G. H. Midgley 4 Mr. J. Burtinshaw .. 4 
Mr. T. H. Storey ‘ 1 Mr. A. Waterhouse .. oO 
Mr. W. W. Cowan .. o Mr. G. Osborne I 
Mr. J. Grundy 1 Mr. K. Berry .. .. Oo 
Rev. A. W. Baxter o Mr. S. Broadbridge | I 
Mr. A. D. Subsachs 4 Mr. W. B. Beckwith 4 
Mr. A. L. Davidson o Mr. W. Phillips I 
Mr. G. E. Pantou o Mr. Alfred Eva I 
Mr. H. M. Holgate .. 1 Mr. H. Hartley ‘ o 
Mr. A. H. Moorhouse 1 Mr. C. EK. Collinge .. O 
Mr. J. P. Duncan 1 Mr. C. H. Moss oO 

II m) 


The Inter-State match between New South Wales and Queens- 
land, reported in the Australasian of January gth, ended in 4} points 
to 2% in favour of N.S.W., with 3 positions for adjudication. These 
were submitted to Mr. F. K. Esling, of Melbourne. Full score :— 


NEW SouTtTH WALES. — QUEENSLAND. 


Mr. D. McArthur *} Dr. Paul .. i #1 
Mr. S. Crakanthorp _ 1 Rev. Canon Pattinson .. Oo 
Mr. J. Ll. Jacobsen .. . *4 Mr. A. J. Ansaldo .. *} 
Mr. J. M. Bradshaw t Mr. E. Ludski .. Oo 
Mr. H. V. Crane *; Dr. E. Culpin .. *.) 
Mr. W. A. Spence . & Mr. G. Peberdy .. 4 
Mr. J. A. Kinman .. . $4 £=xMr. A.S. Cowdery .. 4 
Mr. A. BE. Jeater . Oo Mr. W. Palmer gu I 
Mr. H. M. Durand . o Mr. C. B. St. John .. I 

6 4 
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The following game was played at the second board. The notes 


are from the Australasian :— 


GAME No. 4,142. 


Petroff Defence. 


WHITE. BLACK. Ir PxP II O xP 
CANON PATTINSON. S. CRAKANTHORP. 15 B—Q 2 | 
t P—K4 I P—K 4 If BxB P, KtxB P, followed 
2 Kt—K B 3 2 Kt—K B3 by B—OQ B 4, gives a decisive 
3 Kt—B 3 3 Kt—B 3 advantage. But why not 12 B— 
4 P—O4 4 PxP Kt 3, if then BxKt; 13 PXB, 
KtxP QxQBP: White can safely play 
5 Kt x 14 BXB P. 
This position arises in the ae 
Scotch game, as follows: 1 P— 12 Q ae : 
K 4,P—K 4; 2Kt—KB3,Kt— 13 P—KR3_ 13 Ktx 
QB3; 3P—Q4,PxP; 4Ktx 14 B—Ksq 


P, Kt-—-B 3; 5 Kt—OQ B 3. a ‘ 
4 Q—K 2, B—-Q Bq; 15 
5 BQ Kt5 B—K 3 (if 15 K—R 2, Kt—Kt 5 
6 KtxKt 6 Kt PxKt ch, &c.), KtxP ch; 16 Px Kt, 
7 B—Q3 Q—Kt 6 ch, &c. 
The alternative, Q—Q 4, is not 14 KtxPch 
so often played. 15 PxKt 15 B—B4ch 
7 Castles 16 B—B2 16 BxXBch 
8 Castles 8 P—Q4 ....-BxXR P is another method 
g P—K5 of speedily finishing. 
Not so good as the usual Px P. 17 RXB 17 RXR 
g Kt—Kt 5 18 Q—K sq 18 Q—Kt 6 ch 
10 OQB—B4 10 P—B3! White resigns 


The omniscient Dr. Lasker recently published an article in which 
he would have us believe that his undoubted ability as a chess player 
entitles him to be accounted a military and naval expert, and prophet 
of the ultimate issue of the great war. The article is some months 
old now, but only recently have we come across it through translations 
made by neutrals. Some of the items are worthy of mention, e.g. :-— 

“The losses of the British army are noteworthy. The English 
fleet may well expect its turn to come. The German ships are block- 
ading English commerce (apparently an allusion to the now quiescent 
Emden and Karlsruhe), and submarines and Zeppelins are carrying 
on a fruitful guerilla warfare ; while the Belgian coast is in our pos- 
session. 

“ Certainly England’s power is not to be disparaged. In the hour 
of peril men rallied to the colours. Its Navy is numerous. Its sons 
are brave, and their eyes see realities and not phantasms. We have 
fewer ships. Our people on two frontiers at once are struggling for 
existence. The sea is barred to us; American petrol and copper no 
longer reaches us, therefore we have to rely solely on our own resources. 
But we shall win, for victory belongs to us”’ [rather a platitude this— 
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Ep., B.C.M.]. “England cannot stamp out the spirit which guides us. 
Morality and science are fighting on our side. 

“The shrewd English merchant has grasped the meaning of 
possessions and their power in the world ; but he has missed the true 
inwardness of things, and the rapid evolution of modern times has 
left him far behind. 

“He is an egoist towards his fellow countrymen. He will not 
give the masses a share in higher things, as he wants to keep them 
under his sway as slaves. The Universities of Cambridge and Oxford 
are reserved for the sons of the rich. He views with suspicion our 
people, teeming with ideas, eager in pursuit of science, and ready to 
make any sacrifice. Who among us is not a philosopher? I know 
not a single German who does not carry in his bosom something of the 
spirit of Faust.” [Isthis the spirit displayed in dealing with Belgian 
women ?>—Ep., B.C.M.]. 

‘The morale of the Germans is not mere theory. Mother, wife, 
sweetheart, have bidden their men folk go forth to battle. It is the 
genius of Humanity that speaks to this nation....”’ 

And so on to the same effect. Those of our readers who know 
Italian will find a complete translation of the article in that language, 
with some pretty pungent comments, in our excellent contemporary, 
L’Eco deglt Scacchi, Palermo, for January and February, 1915 (double 
number). 


Midland Counties Union.—A match in the third round of the 
northern section of the county championship was played on Saturday, 
February 2oth, at Stafford, and after the adjudication of one or two 
unfinished games resulted in a drawn match, details being as follows :— 

SHROPSHIRE. STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Mr. J. E. Parry 1 Mr. H. E. Price Oo 
Mr. F. Clayton 1 Mr. F. A. Grant O 
Mr. F. Smart 1 Mr. F. Beebee .. : Oo 
Mr. W. P. Turnbull _ 4 Dr. Rowland Winn 4 
Mr. G. H. Lock 1 Rev. M. Hooppell . O 
Mr. E. Groom o Mr. W.E. Bright .. I 
Mr. P. G. Perry 4} Mr. A. R. Windle .. 4 
Mr. D. Matthias Oo Mr. J. B. Hughes I 
Mr. R.H. Smith. } Mr. T. K. Butt 5 
Mr. R. F. L. Burton o Mr. T. H. Roden .. I 
Mr. W. H. ae ; 4 Mr. O.L. Browne . j 
Mr. P. Newell tf o Mr. H. Siddons I 

6 6 


This season’s is Shropshire’s best performance in the M.C.C.U. 
contest, and having won one and drawn one of the two matches in 
their section, they enter the final round, against Worcestershire, 
whose single match with Leicestershire decided the issue in the 
southern section, since Oxfordshire retired from the contest this season. 

The final was played at Shrewsbury on Saturday, March 2oth. 
The visiting team was two short, owing to Mr. McCarthy’s illness, and 
the lack of a suitable train connection from Malvern for Mr. Griffith. 
The result was that Shropshire gained championship honours for the 
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first time, bringing it about that every county in the Union has now 


figured as champions. Score :— 
SHROPSHIRE. WORCESTERSHIRE. 


Mr. J. E. Parry t Mr. F. McCarthy (absent) oO 
Mr. F. Clayton 4 Mr. W.G. Darby .. .. 4 
Mr. F. Smart 1 Mr. L.C. Munn ... .. re) 
Mr. G. H. Lock o Mr. D. W. Wooldridge .. I 
Mr. EK. Groom O. .Mry- Hale wn isi: ae. - a4, . ex I 
Mr. P. G. Perry 1 Mr. A. T. Griffith (absent) . o 
Mr. F. W. Forrest 1 Mr. K. Henn .. .. .. .. re) 
Mr. G. Ramsden o Mr. Roberts I 
Mr. W. H. Greenhalgh o Mr. H. Powell I 
Mr. A. Smith 1 Mr. F. L. Jelf.. oO 
Mr. R. F. L. Burton 4 Mr. Ager... .... 4 
Mr. Smith : 4 Mr. F. W. Wynne .. 3 

64 54 


The list of champion counties from the commencement of this 
competition is as follows :— 


1898 Leicestershire 1904 Warwickshire 1910 Oxfordshire 

1899 Worcestershire 1905 Warwickshire Ig1r Leicestershire 
1900 Warwickshire 1906 Leicestershire 1912 Leicestershire 
1901 Worcestershire 1907. Warwickshire 1913 Staffordshire 
1902 Leicestershire 1908 Warwickshire 1914 Warwickshire 


1903 Worcestershire 1909 Warwickshire 1915 Shropshire 


The unfinished game at Birmingham in the Warwickshire v. 
Staffordshire match was given a win for the former county, who win 
the match by 7 games to 5. 


Chess in Scotland.—An interesting club match between the 
Edinburgh and Glasgow Chess Clubs was played at Glasgow C.C. rooms 
on Saturday, March 6th, the home club scoring a very decided 
victory, as below :— 


GLASGOW. | EDINBURGH. 

Mr. J. A. M’Kee : oh 1 Mr. D. Simpson 9) 
Mr. C. Wardhaugh .. 1 Mr. J. Crum O 
Mr. W. Gibson 1 Mr. G. Page fe) 
Mr. J. Borthwick tr Mr. T. B. Rees ) 
Mr. J. R. Longwill .. r Mr. D. A. Davidson - 0 
Mr. J. Birch ‘ t Mr. F. UL. Ball .. re) 
Mr. J. Russell 4 Mr. J. Nisbet .... 3 
Mr. A. J. Neilson rt Mr.S. W. Murphy .. O 
Mr. H. A. Nisbet $ Mr. W. Mossman 4 
Mr. C. Macdonald 1 Mr. R. P. Steele oa oO 
Mr. J. Macdonald 1 Mr. S. F. M. Cumming .. 0 
Mr. J. Russell, junr. 4 Mr. W. LL. Thomson 4 
Dr. J. Macfie 1 Mr. A. Skinner o 

114 14 


Glasgow v. Burns.—An inter-club match between teams repre- 
senting these clubs was played at Burns rooms, Ingram Street, 
Glasgow, on February 25th, a good contest ending in favour of the 
Glasgow C.C. by the odd game, as below :— 7 


Griascow C.C. BuRNS C.C. 
Mr. J. A.M’Kee .. .. ..  «. + Mr. C. Wardhaugh .. O 
Mr. W. Gibson Se <tr ae. Oe “ES OMe Je SBirele ox. o 


Mae s-Mler: pa ca a cae ie. 4 Mr. J. M’Grouther .. * i. "i 9) 
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Mr. J. M. Nichol 

Mr. A. J. Neilson .. 
Mr. J. Russell, junr. 
Mr. W. T. Logan .. 
Mr. T. M’Grouther .. 
Rev. F. Saavedra 
Mr. T. Lindsay 

Mr. T. Rutledge 


Mr. J. Russell .. 

Mr. F. Lacaille 

Mr. R. B. Thomson 
Mr. J. D. Sutherland 
Mr. J. Mackay 

Mr. J. Rennie . : 
Mr. R. A. Gordon .. 
Mr. P. Wallace 


nl ooooonHH 
ee rege gee wae 


Glasgow League, Ist Division—The Glasgow and Atheneum 
Chess Clubs met on March 12th in the last round of the Glasgow Chess 
League, when the Glasgow Club won by 7 games to 3. This makes 
the Glasgow Club the winners of the League shield, with 6 points out 
of a possible 8. The other scores are: Queen’s Park and Central, 
5 each; Athenzeum, 4; and Bohemian, 0. Details of match :— 


GLASGOW. ATHENEUM. 

Mr. W. Gibson ; 4 Mr. C. Wardhaugh .. 4 
Mr. J. Borthwick 3. )=Mr. E. Annan .. k 
Mr. J. M. Nichol r Mr. J. H. Whyte oO 
Mr. A. J. Neilson 4 Mr. J. Love 4 
Mr. J. Macdonald 4 = Mr. W. A. Jack } 
Mr. J. M. Finlayson 1 Mr. R. Walker oO 
Mr. J. Leishman 1 Mr. W. Wilson ) 
Mr. J. Russell, jun. 1 Mr. T. Lindsay Oo 
Mr. W. T. Logan 1 Mr. C. D. Craig Oo 
Rev. F. Saavedra o Mr. J. Dickson I 

7 3 


City of London C.C. Championship.—The complete score of this 
competition, which finished early last month, is given below :— 


6/7); 8]9]|10| 11] Total. 


21 3 5 

1 Thomas, G. A. “ I | r}/ 4) r}/ryrutlriirj.i).1 of | Ist prize. 
2 sei H.. uso bela $i; r;ryr1joj;.r1j]1 6} leas for . 
3 Scott,R.H.V.: 0/1 /-—j1};1]/oj;1]/31rj]r4rj4{]oj| 64 and &3rd 
4 Harley, Brian. siojo }j-+~4);4s]o};r;r{] si] 1 5 Tie for 

5 Sergeant, E. G. 10 Jiol|$éij—+~4s]1r}o}tr{}rt $s] 5 4th prize 
6 Sergeant, P,. W. of of 1} 4434 {---o| 3 ,1j)oj]1 4h 

7 Muller, O.C...:0]/0j-0]}/ 4/0] 1F/--o]/1}1]o0] 4 

8 Watts, W. H... o]ofolo|1 gs) rt jo} sit 4 

9 Germann, a o{/r;o;}/o};/o}fojoj;1}—--1]3] 34 

10 Macdonald, E. o,o}$;,s}O};1r;/o; $s] o}—-]1 34 

II Letchworth, Dr. O eee eee eee eed Ae o|/1{,o};4]/oj]{rfof] § |} o--—| 3 


Messrs. A. Curnock and J. P. Savage also entered, but were com- 
pelled to retire early owing to extra work occasioned by the war, and 
their scores were cancelled. 

The following game had an important bearing on the disposition 
of the prizes in the City of London Championship, as the loser had, 
up to the time when he lost it, a chance of securing second prize, or at 
least a share in it. Had he pressed the advantage which he had 
obtained midway in the game, he would also have reduced the 
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upusually large margin by which Mr. Thomas gained his victory in 
this season’s championship. § | 
We are indebted to the Fveld for the notes which accompany the 


game. 
GAME No. 4,143. 


King’s Gambit Declined. 


WHITE. BLACK. Position after Black’s 22nd move :— 
FE. G. SERGEANT. (>. A. THOMAS. O—K Be 
I P—K4 I P—K4 
2 P—KB4 2 B—B4 - BLACK (THOMAS). 
3 Kt—KB3 3 P—Q3 | = YW Wes.Whe ¢G 
: Yy YyyeaYi%#, ta 
4P—QB3 .4B-KKt5 | | 877 /[7@77 3 


YUpe'~“/, 
saees If 4.., Kt—K B 3, then | 77 
5PxP,PxP; 6KtxP,Q-K2; Um; 


7 P—Q 4, B—Q 3; 8 Kt—B 3; Y YY 


Yj 


4 
Y 


KtxP; 9 B—K 2, Castles; 10 xine, Yj 
Castles, and White has a slight oY 
advantage because of his open “ttt, La 
King’s Bishop’s file. YY 
5P-KR3 5 BxKt | KG Wy 
6 O xB 6 Q—K 2: Y YY 
Sshdaance a Kt—K B 3 would per- UG 
haps have been better. YY 
7 B—B4 7 Kt—K B3 <= 
8 PxP WHITE (SERGEANT). 


If 8 P—B 5, Black could have 23 P—K6 
obtained a good game by sacrific- 


ing his Queen’s Pawn, e¢.g., 8.., A premature advance. He could 


P—-O 4; 9 PxP, P—K 5. have gained time and improved 
his position by Q—K B 3 attack- 
8 PxP ing ie Rook, e.g., 23 Q—K B 3, 
; at ee Castles (K R) (if 23.., R—Q B sq, 
9 ‘i 35 9 P-KR3 then 24 Kt—B (sq); 24 O06 a 
I0 D—K 3 10 Q Kt—Q2 K—R sq; 25 Kt—B 6, Q—K sq ; 
Ir Kt—Q2 II Kt—Kt 3 26 P—K 6, Kt—Kt 3; 27 Q— 
12 CastlesQR 12 BxB nes aor ere : 
sq; 29 Kt— , and White 
3 ae a T3 je should win. If, instead of R— 
4 x 14 P—QKt4 K Kt sq, Black played 28.., R— 
15 Kt—R5 15 P—QB4 K B 2, then 29 P—Q 5, KtxP; 
16 P—K Kt4 16 Kt—Q2 30 QOxKt, RxKt; 31 QxR 
17 P—KR4 17 QO-O 3 (B 2), @xQ; 32 R—Q 8 ch and 
18 K—Ktsq 18 P—B3 —e 
a _ 23 Kt—Kt 3 
Ig P—Q4 24 QOxQch 
This move gives White the The exchange of Queens brings 
advantage. Ne Tea cg 
Black’s King into play. Q—KB3 
19 KPXxP threatening Kt—B 6 or P—Q 5, 
20 PxP 20 P—B5 would still have given him good 


winning chances. 


21 P—K5 21 O—-K 3 | 
22Q-—OR3 £422 QO-K2 24 KxQ 


en Sa Rae: eS aa pa 
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25 P—Q5 25 K—-O3 - serves Loss of time. R K 8 
26 K R—K Bsq 26 KR—Ksq_ at once would have saved two 


moves. 
w....--Not 26.., KtxP,  be- 

cause of 27 R—B 5. 

27 Kt—Kt 7 ch | K R—Q sq 


BI,ACK (THOMAS). 


Position after Black’s 34th move : — 


Instead of giving this check it 
would have been better to hold it 


Yj Z 
in reserve, and to force an opening Yy ae g 
for his Rook by P—kKt 5, e.g. wen” wy 
27 P—Kt 5, PxP; 28 PxP, —UY Yy 
; — Wnus Ma UMM 
Bh 20 B 7. ‘WG ; 
27 K—B2 acer cae 
28 Kt—B 5 28 QO R—OQ sq Gy é Yy 
290 R—B | Wl, *& Yl. 
If 29 P—Q 6 ch, Black would || 7/7 ¢ y 
not have captured the Pawn with WY CU 
the Rook at once, because of 30 Uy YY 
Kt—R 6 ch, K—B 3; 31 Kt— "3 Wb ok. WH: 
Kt 4 ch, drawing by perpetual | a) Yy oy YY 
check with the Knight; but he vy wy, ae | 
would first have played K—B 3, WY yy Y 
< Vl y Yj 


after which one or both of the 


Pawus would have fallen. WHITE (SERGEANT). 


30 RxP G a eee ed 
31 Kt-—R 6ch 36 RxXP 36 R—K 8 
37 R—R7 37 R(K sq) xP 
He could not avoid the loss of 38 RxP 38 R(K3)-K7ch 


the exchange, for if 31 R—-B 7 ch, 
then 31.., K—B 3; 32 Kt—K 4, 39 K—R3 39 R-—QKt8& 
RxP; 33 R—K sq, R (Qsq)X— 40 Kt—Kt4 40 R—KO6 


K sq, and wins. 41 Kt—Q5 41 RxPch 
31 K—Bsq | 
32 RXP 32 Kt-Boch 2 A pretty finish. 
33 PxKt 33 RxRch 42 KtxR 42 P—Kt 5 ch 


34 K—B2 34 K R—OQsq 43 Resigns 


The first prize in the Mocatta Cup competition has fallen, as had 
been anticipated for some time past, to Mr. G. Wilkes, wno has thus 
gained his right of entry into the first-class at the City of London 
Chess Club. Mr. Wilkes had to win one of his two last games in order 
to pass in the score Messrs. Rennie and Pomerantz, who finished with 
10 points each; and this he successfully accomplished. Mr. Wilkes 
will be remembered by Federationists as the winner in one section 
of the First-Class Tournament at Cheltenham in 1913, and also as a 
competitor in the British Championship at Chester last summer. It 
has been his curious experience to play in the British Championship 
before being admitted to the first-class of the City of London C.C. 

Mr. J. H. Blackburne revisited the City Club about the middle 
of last month for the first time since his simultaneous display there 
in December. The veteran master was confined to his house almost 
directly after that display, first by bronchitis and then by gout. He 


— 
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looked comparatively well, however, on his reappearance. His illness 
naturally has caused a postponement of his tie-match with Mr. F. D. 
Yates for the British Chess Federation championship, pending since 
the Chester meeting last August. A little more geniality in the weather 
will doubtless put Mr. Blackburne in fighting trim again. 


7 On Friday, February 12th, a brand new chess record was set up 

in the City of Brooklyn, New York, by the famous Cuban, Jose R. 
Capablanca, who engaged 65 boards simultaneously, thereby out- 
stripping by eight boards the previous record compiled by Frank J. 
Marshall at Pittsburg on April 19th, 1913. 

The Cuban's field of operations was the Auditorium of the Brooklyn 
Eagle Buildings, and the seance was exceedingly well stage managed. 
At the time of starting hostilities the assemblage comprised fully 500 
interested spectators, who gave Capablanca a rousing welcome. ‘The 
crush was such that some of the players who had arranged to oppose 
the young chess matador were unable to reach the allotted boards, and 
their places were taken by others in closer contiguity to the materials 
of war, and the fighting line. | 

After formal introduction by Mr. Harris M. Crest, news editor of 
the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, and a few words from the referee, Mr. W. M. 
De Viser—who suggested that a minimum of smoking might tend to 
diminish the strain upon the Cuban, who is a non-smoker—the battle 
started, and waged for seven hours, during which period the only 
refreshment partaken by the peripatetic player was three to four 
glasses of water. 

The victims who succumbed mustered 48, those drawing were 12, 
whilst those who could boast having overthrown the prospective 
champion of the world numbered five—Messrs. C. S. Tabor, Leede, 
and Korkus consulting J. Brunnemer, B. C. Selover, junr., and Max 
Wolfson. The last named is the youthful captain of the Boys’ High 
School, and his success elicited from his famous opponent the com- 
plimentary criticisrn of “ very fine,” after the youngster’s sacrifice of 
a Rook and threatened forced mate. We append the fell record of 
the game, together with the win secured by Selover, junr.; and asa 
fitting pendant to these two pariies we give a fine win by Capablanca 
against Michelsen, a player of quality. To this game we append notes 
by Mr. Amos Burn from The Freld. 


GAME No. 4,144. 


Irregular. 
WHITE. ‘BLACK, 1z1 P—K 5 11 Kt—Q2 
CAPABLANCA. WOLESON. 1z2OPXP 12 QOxP 
1 P—Q4 I P—K 3 13 P—B5 13 Q—K 2 
2 P—QB4 2. P—Q Kt 3 14 P—K6 14 PxXP 
3 P—K4 3 B—Kt2 15 PxP 15 Kt—K B3 
4 Kt—Q B 3 4 Kt—K B3 16 Kt—Kt 5 16 Castles Q R 
5 B—Q 3 5 B—Kt 5 17 Kt—B 7 17 BxP 
6 Q—-K 2 6 P—Q 3 18 R—K Kt sq 18 B—B6 
- P—K B4 7 O—K 2 19 OXB 19 QxPch 
8 Kt—K B 3 8 P—Q B4 20 K—Q sq 20 OxKt 
yg P—OQ5 9 BxKtch 21 O—R 8 ch 21 Kt—Kt sq 
10 P<B Io Kt-—-R 3 22 B—B5ch 22 Kt—Q2 
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B—Kt 3 
K—R 3 
R—-QO B sq 
B—K sq 
R—Kt sq 
KxR 
Resigns. 


GAME No. 4,145. 


Sicilian Defence. 


GAME No. 4,146. 


Sicilian Defence. 


23 B—K 4 23 Kt—K 4 
24 B—Q5 24 Q—Q2 
25 P—OQR¥4 25 Kt—B 3 
26 P—R 5 26 KtxP 
27 RxKt 27 PxXR 
28 B—K B 4 28 Q R—K sq 
29 K—B sq 29 R—K 2 
30 K—Kt 2 30 K R—K sq 
WHITE. BLACK. 
CAPABLANCA. SELOVER. 
1 P—K 4 1 P—QB4 
2 Kt—kK B 3 2 Kt—Q B 3 
3 P—Q 4 3 PxP 
4 KtxP 4 P—K 3 
5 B—K 3 5 Kt—B 3 
6 P—K B 3 6 O—Kt 3 
7 P—Q Kt 3 7 B—B4 
8 P—B 3 8 P—K 4 
9 KtxKt 9 BxB 
10 KtxP 10 B--B7ch 
11 K—Q 2 11 Q—K6ch 
WHITE. BLACK. 
CAPABLANCA. MICHELSEN. 
1 P—K4 1 P—QB4 
2P—O4 


It is usual to play Kt-—K B 3 
before advancing the Queen’s 
Pawn. ’ 


2 Kt—Q B3 


er Better would have been 
2.., PXP, upon which White 
would probably have brought out 
his King’s Knight and captured 
the Pawn with it on his next move 
instead of retaking with the Queen 
at once. 


3 Kt—K B 3 


4 KtxP 


White could now have obtained 
the better game by P—Q 5, but 
owing to the short time at his 
disposal he probably preferred to 
bring about the usual position of 


the opening. 
3 PxP 
4 P—K Kt 3 


5 


P—OQO B4 


6 Kt—Q B3 


B—K 3 
B—K 2 
Castles 
P—B 3 
Q—Q 2 
© R—B sq 
P—OQ Kt 3 
K R—Q sq 
P—Kt 3 
PxP 
Kt—Q 5 
RxQ 
BxkKt 
P—B 4 
BxB 
RxXxB 

Q R—Q sy 
P—K R 3 
K—B 2 
P—K Kt 4 
K R—Q3 


135 
R—K 7 ch 
K R—K 6 
R—Q 6 
R (Q 6)—K 6 
R—R 7 ch 
QO—R 5 ch 


Castles 


Kt x R ch 


Castles 
B—Q 2 
P—OR3 
R—B sq 
R—K sq 
Q—R4 
Kt—K R 4 
P—K B4 
PxP 
QxQ 

Kt x Kt 
B—Q B 3 
BxKt 

Kt xB 
K—B 2 
K—B 3 
R—K Kt sq 
Kt-—K sq 
P—-K 3 
P—Kt 4 
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Position after Black’s 27th move :— A bold sacrifice, especially in 
Pp—Kt view of the conditions under which 
4 he was playing. 
BLACK (MICHELSEN). 
28 KtxR 
29 RxKt 29 P—Kt 5 - 


30 B—B 3 30 P—QR4 
31 K—K3 31 P—R4 
32 P—Kt5ch 32 K—K2 
33 R—R6 33 R—B4 
Yy y Y 34 K—Q4 34 R—B2 
Wu, - |, fl, § _ le —Y A 35 RxPch 35 KxR 
Yy WY UY Yy 36 B—Q5ch 36 K—Q3 
”. ti = Whe” When \\' 37 BXR 37 R—-K2 
38 P—B5ck 38 K—B3 
39 B—Q5ch 39 K—Kt4 
40 P—Kt 5 40 Resigns 


ee B—B 7, followed by P— 
Kt 7 was threatened, and if Black 


7 Yy VI 4 
Uy YY 
Yi —Y 


Ys “y, 
y Ys 
a, Yi ViMMM«aA 


UML A Yl pps, 
Ytwj i, VLA ( 
WS hif. YI Ls 
Yj LY 

Y 7 CI, 


7, 
CMLL 


Vit ‘ VA/11444 TA 
Yyy Yy FA Yyy 
Yj Yj, Yi, Us Yi 
a Z 


WHITE (CAPABLANCA). played 40.., R—K Kt 2, then 
41 B—B 7, followed by K—K 5 
28 RxP and K—-B 6, winning the Rook. 


The smashing of records seems to have a peculiar fascination 
for the American people. Not to be outdone by Capablanca, whose 
latest record-breaking performance is set forth above, we have now to 
report that, according to the New Orleans Times-Picayune, Frank J. 
Marshall encountered 92 opponents in simultaneous play at Portland, 
Oregon, on February 23rd, winning 78, drawing 10, and losing only 4 
in 64 hours. We do not know the strength of the opposition which 
Marshall had to face, but we think it would not be of the same class 
as Capablanca encountered. 

The Universities’ Week in London.—The exigencies of the military 
situation which have converted Oxford and Cambridge into the sem- 
blance of garrison towns, had their effect likewise on the annual tour 
of the University chess teams. In so many cases has the trim khaki 
of Kitchener’s Army replaced the tattered gown of the undergraduate 
that Oxford was unable to play a single home match, and Cambridge 
only carried out its programme by calling on its reserves, and the 
combined team suffered both in numbers and strength, several London 
players who usually take a prominent place on the University side 
being absent, and all the matches (except that against the City Club) 
being played with decreased numbers. In one case, however, it was 
the London club (the Metropolitan) which was short of players, and 
the University captain transferred three of his men to play for the other 
side, so as to equalise numbers, though in so doing he abandoned all 
hope of winning the match. 

As the inter-’Varsity match was not to take place, it was thought 
that the week would lose some of its interest, but this was by no means 
the case. The individual games were keenly contested, and the 
renewal of old friendships, which is so pre-eminently a feature of this 
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annual re-union, seemed to possess increased value in the special 
circumstances of this eventful year. The arrangements for the matches, 
too, worked with noteworthy smoothness, and all difficulties in the 
adjudication of unfinished games were removed by the able assistance 
of Mr. Amos Burn, who, in his capacity as honorary adjudicator to the 
combined University team, attended every match and decided all 
outstandimg questions with his unrivalled skill and precision. 

The Cambridge men showed considerable skill, and if next year 
gives us normal conditions, the Cantab team should be a powerful one. 
Mr. G. E. Smith had an unfortunate week, but he was out of health. 
His knowledge of the game is considerable. Mr. H.C. Care is a strong 
match player, his two losses being against the same powerful opponent. 
Mr. Birnberg and Mr. Hermann are, we believe, products of the London 
Secondary Schools League, and do credit to their preceptors. Mr. 
Warden has an excellent style and a good grasp of position. Mr. 
Patton, Mr. H. B. Howard, and Mr. B. A. Howard only need good -prac- 
tice to become strong players. Mr. K. H. Thouless shows more promise 
than any young Cambridge representative of the last few years. Mr. 
Winter, who is not yet in residence, has already proved his skill in 
club contests, and will be a tower of strength if he continues to improve. 

The Oxford men, naturally, were rusty for lack of practice. Mr. 
Hogg showed considerable aptitude for the game. Mr. Walker is an | 
imaginative player with too little regard for Pawns and minor pieces. 
Mr. Wells is steady and reliable. Mr. Morrah only needs a little 
more restraint and caution. : 

On the whole, the Universities’ week of I915 is an excellent 
example of ‘‘ Business as usual,’’ and its success justifies its existence. 

The full scores of the matches are as follows. 

Played at Brook Green Hotel, Hammersmith, on Monday, 15th 


March, 1915. 
WEST LONDON. COMBINED UNIVERSITIES. 
Mr. P. W. Sergeant 1 Rev. W. A. C. Craig (Oxford) oO: 
Mr. C. E. Ford . o Mr. G. Leathem (Cambridge) I 
Mr. W. M. Greening 4 Mr. J. R. Hanning (Oxford) .. 4 
Mr. R. Eastman o Mr. H.C. Care (Cambridge) .. I 
Mr. F. J. Camm 1 Mr. H. D. Wells (Oxford) oO. 
Mr. C. R. Witham .. : 1 Mr. EK. Paice (Oxford) .. ; ve) 
Mr. F. S. Dunkelsbiihler tr Mr. E. A. Michell (Oxford) .. O- 
Mr. W. D. Whitelow 1 Mr. W. G. Walker (Oxford) . a 
Mr. L.. Brooks .. 3 Mr. H. B. Howard (Cambridge) ..- 3 
Mr. A. G. Beattie 4 Mr. B. A. Howard (Cambridge) . 
Mr. FE. Coates .. rt Rev. H. Ball (Oxford) . sa ear, 20 
Mr. D. Robertson : o Mr. R.H. Thouless (Cambridge) .. 1 
Mr. J. W. H. Saybourne t Mr.G.R. D. Hogg (Oxford) .. oO 
Mr. A. J. Daplyn o Mr. D. Ramsay (Cambridge) a 
. 8} 53 
Played at Stanfield House, Hampstead, Tuesday, 16th March, 1915. 
HAMPSTEAD. COMBINED UNIVERSITIES. 

Mr. R. H. V. Scott ee 1 Mr. G. Leathem (Cambridge) fe) 
Mr. R. C. Griffith 1 Mr. lL. James (Oxford) .. .. fe) 
Mr. J. H. White '$ Mr. G. E. Smith (Cambridge) .. 4 
Mr. E.. Morgan t Rev. C. F. Bolland (Cainbridge) ..  o 
Dr. J. Schumer rt Mr. H.C. Care (Cambridge) .. O- 


March, IQI5. 
CiTy OF LONDON. COMBINED UNIVERSITIES. 
Mr. R. H. V. Scott o Mr. P. W. Sergeant (Oxford) ‘ I 
Mr. B. Harley .. o Mr. H. J. Snowden (Cambridge) .. 1 
Mr. T. Germann 1 Mr. G. Leathem (Cambridge) ) 
Mr. A. J. Maas 4 Mr. C. E. Taylor (Cambridge) 4 
Mr.C. Hammond .. r Mr. T. Lodge (Cambridge) .. Oo 
Mr. W. T. Marshall o Mr. J. R. Hanning (Oxford) . I 
Mr. W. H. Watts 1 Mr. EB. Paice (Oxford)... .. oO 
Dr. Letchworth 1 Mr. E. A. Michell (Oxford) .. oO 
Mr. B. W. Hamilton 1 Mr. G. E. Smith (Cambridge) o 
Mr. C. Roberts 3 Mr. H.C. Care (Cambridge) .. } 
Mr. W. G. Burmister r Mr. A. G. Patton (Cambridge) Oo 
Mr. L. Savage... 1 Rev. C. F. Bolland (Cambridge) .. o 
Mr. F. W. Markwick o Mr. G. Warden (Cambridge) ee | 
Mr. W. A. F. Boulger 1 Mr. H. B. Howard (Cambridge) .. o 
Mr. F. Wilkinson tr Mr. R. H. Thouless (Cambridge) .. o | 
Mr. A. E. Habershon o Mr. B. A. Howard (Cambridge) .. 1 
Mr. G. Smart .... rt Mr.G.R.D. Hogg (Oxford) .. e) 
Mr. G. W. Chandler o Mr. J. Birnberg (Cambridge) I 
Mr. T. H. Acton o Mr. H. D. Wells (Oxford) .. I 
Mr. H. Pullen 4 =6Mr. D. M. Morrah (Oxford) .. 4 
113 . 84 
Played at The Cabin, Old Jewry, E.C., Thursday, 18th March, 1915. 
OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE. INSURANCE. 
Mr. G. Leathem (Cambridge) o Mr. F. L. Anspach .. I 
Mr. E. Paice (Oxford) Le $3 Mr. A. A. Percival .. 4 
Mr. EB. A. Michell (Oxford) 1 Mr. S. Moore .. Oo 
Mr. L,. James (Oxford) : 4} 3 =6Mr. J. S. Runtz $ 
Mr. G. E. Smith (Cambridge) o Mr. A. Tooke .. .. I 
Mr. H. C. Care (Cambridge) 4 Mr. F. W. Fulford .. 4 
Mr. J. Birnberg (Cambridge) 1 Mr. A. W. Williams O 
Rev. C. F. Bolland (Cambridge) o Mr. W. A. F. Boulger I 
Mr. G. Warden (Cambridge) 1 Mr. G. Glover .. O 
Mr. W. H. Mitchell (Oxford) o Mr. D. S. Anderson I 
Mr. H. B. Howard (Cambridge) .. 1 #£4Mr. W. Stevens a re) 
Mr. R. H. Thouless (Cambridge) rt Mr. W. W. Walthew o 
Mr. B. A. Howard (Cambridge) o Mr. A. Bain : I 
Mr. G. R. D. Hogg (Oxford) 1 Mr. B. Penford . oO 
Mr. W. G. Walker (Oxford) .. o Mr. C. F. C. Brodie I 
Mr. D. Ramsay (Cambridge) tr Mr. C. S. Barry o 
Mr. D. M. Morrah (Oxford) 1 Mr. R. P. Bovey o 
Mr. G. C. Ives (Cambridge) o Mr. C. Robinson I 
of $ 
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Mr. W. E. Bonwick L 
Mr. E. M. Jellie ; I 
Mr. H. S. Staniforth 4 
Mr. J. M. Cochrane I 
Mr. P. H. Coldwell . 4 
Mr. G. H. Murdock 4 
Mr. W. F. Richards a) 
Miss Cotton. : O 
Mr. W. Eldridge I 
Mr. J. E. Salter 3 
Mr. A. G. Richards I 
Mr. W. J. Pidgeon | 4 
Mr. H. S. Metcalfe I 


| 


13 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


W. G. Walker (Oxford) .... 
A. G. Patton (Cambridge) .. 
G. Warden (Cambridge)... .. 
H. C. Howard (Cambridge) .. 
B. A. Howard (Cambridge) 
W.H. Mitchell (Oxford)... .. 
R. H. Thouless (Cambridge) .. 
.G. R. D. Hogg (Oxford) .. 

. H. Ball (Oxford) .... 
_D. Ramsay (Cambridge) .. 
. B. P. Blackell (Oxford) 

. D. M. Morrah (Oxford) .. 
G. C. Ives (Cambridge) .. 


| © te © th O mt mt where O re & O 


5 
Played at the City of London Chess Club on Wednesday, 17th 
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Played at The Mecca, 54, Gresham Street, E.C., on Friday, roth 
March, I9QI5. 
METROPOLITAN. OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE. 
Mr. R. H. V. Scott o Mr. P. W. Sergeant (Oxford) I 
Mr. W. P. MacBean rt Rev. W. A. C. Craig (Oxford) O 
Mr. D. Miller 4 Mr. G. Leathem (Cambridge) 4 
Mr. J. Davidson t Mr. T. Lodge (Cambridge) .. fo) 
Mr. A. Louis I Dr. Letchworth (Cambridge) Oo 
Dr. Schumer 1 Mr. H.C. Care (Cambridge) .. O 
Mr. H. Ford o Mr. J. Birnberg (Cambridge) a. he 
Mr. J. Macalister 1 Mr. A. G. Patton (Cambridge) .. o 
Mr. A. A. Percival o Mr. G. Warden (Cambridge) an a1 
Mr. T. E. Webb 1 Mr. H. B. Howard (Cambridge) .. o 
Mr. J. R. Hanning .. 1 Mr. R. H. Thouless (Cambridge) .. o 
Mr. E. Paice 1 Mr. B. A. Howard (Cambridge) .. o 
Mr. L. James 4 Mr. G. R. D. Hogg (Oxford) 5 +. 
Mr. J. W. Wright t Mr. W. G. Walker (Oxford) .. 3) 
Mr. A. A. Sainsbury 3 Mr. H. D. Wells (Oxford) 4 
10} 43 


Played at the Imperial Institute, South Kensington, S.W., on 


Saturday, 20th March, 1015. 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE. 
Dr. Letchworth (Cambridge) 
Mr. J. R. Hanning (Oxford) .. 
Mr. E. Paice (Oxford) ied 
Mr. E. A. Michell (Oxford) 
Mr. G. E. Smith (Cambridge) 
Mr. H. C. Care (Cambridge) 


LONDON UNIVERSITY. 
Default Was aad’. meter “aly 
Mr. D. Miller .. 

Mr. Michael Davies on 

Mr. F. S. Dunkelsbiihler 

Mr. C. W. Care = 

Mr. M. Schwartz 


Mr. W. Winter (Cambridge) .. Mr. H. E. Soper... .. 
Mr. B. A. Howard (Cambridge) Mr. M. White Stevens .. 
Mr. G. R. D. Hogg (Oxford) Mr. E. Wassermann 

Mr. W. G. Walker (Oxford) .. Mr. B. S. Long 

Mr. H. D. Wells (Oxford) Mr. K.S. Tan .. ; 

Mr. G. C. Ives (Cambridge) Mr. W. G. Hartog .. 

Mr. L.. Hermann (Cambridge) Mr. H. J. North 

Mr. B. H. Blackett (Oxford) Mr. G. E. Chapman 

Mr. D. M. Morrah (Oxford) Mr. E. C. Francis .. 


-_ 
64 Greiou exe ia nee eee 
Sie ae 1S wis ee Segre. 


The present season’s contest for the Cheshire Challenge Cup has 
been won by the Macclesfield Chess Club, whose team defeated the 
representatives of the Stockport Club in the final round, which was 
played on Saturday, March 2oth. 


The tournament in New York to which we referred at page 80 
will start on April 18th. The competitors announced are Capablanca, 
Marshall, Eduard Lasker, Kupchik, Hodges, Chajes, and two others. 

There is some little doubt about Lasker being able to play, as it 
is on the cards that before the date for starting he will have secured 
an appointment in his profession of engineer. 

We hope to present our readers with a selection of the games from 
the contest. 
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GAME DEPARTMENT. 


We have much pleasure in giving a further selection of five 5 games 
played in Major Open Tournament of the British Chess Federation 


at Chester last August. 
GAME No. 4,147. 


Philidor’s Defence. 


- WHITE. 


BLACK. consideration was Kt—Q 5, mak- 
B. GOULDING-BROWN. E. D. PALMER. irg use of the absence of Black’s 
I P—K4 1 P—K4 King’s Knight to deprive Black 
2 Kt—K B3 2 P—Q3 of a Bishop. 
3 P—Q4 3 PxP eee 
rio Ktx Kt Io Ktx Kt 


ee The disadvantage of this 
exchange is that Black loses his 
Pawn centre without getting any 
compensation. Preferable seems 
Hanham’s move Kt—O 2 or first 


Kt—K RB 3. 
4QxP 4 B—Q2 


err If Kt—Q B 3 at once. 
White would answer B—Q Kt 5, 


5 B—-QB4 


He should develop the Queen’s 
Rishop first, either to K 3 or to 
B 4 in order to be able to with- 
draw the Queen on the next move 
without blocking the diagonal of 
the Queen’s Bishop. One of the 
main secrets of opening plav is to 
always consider the best possible 
development of al/ pieces, and to 
chose such a series of developing 
moves as will allow the develop- 
ment to be completed in as few 
moves as practicable. 


5 Kt—Q B3 
6 O—K 3 6 Kt—K B3 
7 Kt—B 3 7 Kt—K Kt 5 


Parana Better B—-K 2. There 
is no need to drive the Queen away 


thus freeing White’s Queen’s 
Bishop. 

8 QO—-K 2 8 B—K 2 

9 P—K R3 


The Knight did not threaten 
anything, indeed it is badly posted. 

White should not waste a move 
to drive the Knight away, 
especially not a Pawn nove, 
which necessarily creaies a weak- 
ness. The obvious continuation 
was B-—-B 4. Also worthy of 


II 
I2 


ere Much better was PxP, 
which gives Black a strong Pawn 
centre. White’s Bishop is equally 
well posted on Kt 3 as on B 4. 
But Bleck’s Knight is not well 
posted on K 4, being subject to 
be driven away soon by White’s 
P—K B 4. 


B—Kt 3 
B—K 3 


Again the series of moves was 
of great importance. White can 
only take advantage of the ex- 
posed position of Black’s Knight 
if he cau plav P—K B 4. This 
was easily possible if ihe had 
Castled instead of the text move. 
As played Whi:e gives Black time 
to prevent P—K B 4 by opening 
the K B file at once for his own 


11 Castles 


Rooks. 
12 B—K 3! 

Castles 13 BxXB 
RPxB 14 P—K B4 
PXP 15 RxXP 
K R—Qsq 16 Kt—Kt 3 
R—R4 17 Q-Q2 
Kt—K 4 18 P—OQR3 
Kt—Kt3 I9 R—B2 
O—R 5 20 OQ R—K Bsq 
OR—Q4 21 B—B3 
R—Q 2 22 BxP 
Kt—K 4 23 O—B4 

ease He need not sacrifice the 
exchange. B—B 3 was a suffici- 


en. prctection. For if 24 B—Q 4 
then Kt—B 5, and if 24 B—Kt 5 


then Q—B 4. 
D 3 
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24 Kt—Kt5 24 P—R3 36 RxKt 36 R—OQ B6 
25 P—K Kt4 25 Q—B3 37 R—K2 37 R—B6 
26 KtxR 26 Rx Kt 38 Q—R2 38 R—B5 
27 Q—-25 39 P-R4° 39 Q-B3 


He seems to overlook Black’s 40 P—-R5? 


powerful answer. ()—K B 5 was The only chance of a possible 


indicated. a7 Kt—R 5 draw was PxP. For instance 
aes 4o.., OXP; 41 R—K 6, K— 
28 R—K 2 28 P—B3 : -. Kt 2; 42 Q—R 5 or R—K 7 ch. 
29 Q—R sq 29 P—K Kt 4 In endings with Queen and Rook 
2% it is always desirable for the 
30 R—-Q3 30 Q—K 4 
KB B weaker side to oper as many files 
31 K—Dsq 31 O—B 3 as possible around the hostile 
32 R(K 2)—Q2 32 P—Q4 King in order to obtain the threat 
33 B—Q4 : of a perpetual check. 
Giving back the exchange. He 40 K—B2 


should have played B—B 5. If 
then Kt--B 6 or B—B 6, White 47 Q—Kt 3 41 Q—-Q5 


could play R—K 2 with the ohject 42 K—Kt2 
of RK 8 ch and R—K B 8. There was no defence left. If 
33 BxB K—R 2 then Q—O 7, &c. 


35 R(Q4)—Q3 35 KtxR 43 Resigns 


GAME, No. 4,148. 


Evans Gambit. 


WHITE. BLACK. Px Pp 
. G. BARRON. J. J. OHANLON. 10 P—K5 10 Kt—K Kt5 
ee ete The simplest move was 
2 Kt—KB3 2 Kt—QB3 PxK P. After rr B—R 3, B— 
3 B—B4 3 B—B4 Kt 5, Black was ready to develop 
4 P—Q Kt 4 4 BxP the Queen and Castle Q Rook, 
5 P—B3 5 B—R4 after which there is nothing to 
6 P 6 P fear, as his Pawns in the centre 
QO 4 —Q 3 are at least as threatening as 
7 Castles White’s attack on the wing. 
He could have regained the 11 PXP(Q 6) 11 PxQP 
Pawn with a superior position by y2 Py P 12 Castles 
7 PxP, PxP (KtxP? 8 Ktx 12 B—Kt P 
Kt, PxKt: 9 BxP ch); 8Ox 23 PKA 13 P—Q4 
O,KxQ; 9 BXP. Black ought 14 B—Q 3 14 P—KR3 
to have played 6.., PXP. On principle Kt—B 3 
' 7 B—Kt 3 was preferable to the Pawn move. 
8 PQR4 13Q-Q2 15 B-K3 | 
Again Px P was feasible. 16 Kt—B 3 16 R—Q Bsq 
Kt—-B2  — «eeees He is quite right eon- 
O—B 2 oe 3 tinuing the development rather 
Oe than taking the Pawn at Q 5, 
After 8 P—O R 4, P—OR 5 is though the attack White would 
indicated. In fact thts move have obtained after 17 B—R 7 ch 
offered a good attack, viz., 9 P-- was hardly dangerous. How- 
QR 5, KtxP; to PxXP, PxP; ever, the Bishops of different 
Ir QxQ ch, KxQ; 12 BxP, colour gave White slight drawing 


&C. chances. 
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17 Kt—K2 17 Kt—R4 

18 B—B2 18 Kt—K B3 

19 O—-O3 Ig Kt—B5 

20 B—B 3 20 Kt—K 5 

21 Kt—Kt3 21 Kt—K4 

22 Ktx Kt 22 RxXB 

23 QO—OQsq 23 KtxKt 

24 RPxKt 24 O—B 2 

25 B—Ktsq 25 K R—Bsq 

26 K—R2 26 K—Bsq 
poten With the object of play- 


ing R—B 8, which was now not 


possible on account of B—-R 7 ch. 


31 
32 
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Kt—B 4 31 O-—Q2 
B—Ktsq 32 Q—Ka2 

Eiemies Preparing a_hlunder 
which throws away the well- 
played game. R—B 8, winning 
the Q Pawn, was simple enough. 
R—Ksq 33 R—K6 
Kt—K 6ch 34 RxKt 
PxR 35 BxP 

eid arenes Black’s_ position 1s so 
strong that it is very doubtful 
whether White could have won if 
Black preserved his two Bishops 
by B—K _ sq. After the text 
move he loses quickly. 


27 B—-R2 27 B—R4 36 B—Bs 36 R—B 3 
ee ee Threatens R—-B 7—Q 7. 37 R—B sq 37 R—Q 3 
28 P—B4 28 P—B3 38 R—B8ch 38 B—OQsq 
29 P—B5 29 B—B2 39 BxB 39 RXB 
30 Kt—Q 3 30 B—OQ Kt 3 40 RXR 40 Resigns 
GAME No. 4,149. 
Ruy Lopez. 
WHITE. BLACK. P x P seems more natural. The 
W. iH. Warts. S. W. BILLINGS. text move allows Black to 
I P--K4 1 P—K4 strengthen his Queen’s wing. 
— —OB 
2 Kt aoa 3 are 14 PxKt 14 P—QB4 
3 ee : 3 P_O 15 PxP 15 PxP 
4 ry 4 3 1 P—KB4 16 Q—Kt3 
rs) 17 Kt—B 3 17 P—B5ch 
Very good here is BxkKt, 18 K—R sq 18 B—B4 
followed by P—Q 4, enabling the Ig R—QOsq 19 R—Qsq 
ie to take a dominating posi- 55 p_K 5 20 Kt--B2 
; 5 B—K 2 21 P—B 5 21 B—B 3 
6 P—B3 6 Kt—B 3 = ey 5 22 RXxRch 
poe feet ee. * ee 
8 B—B2 8 B—Kt5 mat of ee oD 
25 B—R 4 25 Kt—Q5 
sedate In this system of opening ; 
Black does not derive any advan- _ +++++.A mistake which loses 
: immediately. Black had quite a 


tage from pinning the Knight, as 
the exchange, after White’s P— 
K R 3, enables White to post the 
other Knight on K B 5 unless 
Black weakens his position with 
P—Kt 3. 


9g P—Q3 g Castles 
ro OQKt—Q2 10 Kt—Ksq 
11 P—KR3.—SOodarr B—Q2 
12 P—Q4 i222 xP 
13 KtxP 13 KtxKt 


260 
27 


good gaine if he played Bx Kt, 
followed by P—Kt 3. 
Kt x Kt 26 Bx Kt 
Q—Kt 4 

Winning the Bishop. He could, 
however, have torced the mate 


quickly by sacrificing the Bishop 
on R 7, as will easily be seen. 


27 P—Kt 3 
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28 RxB 28 RxP 31 BxR 31 O—-K 6 
29 R—K 4 32 Q—K 4 32 QxQ 
Black cannot take the piece as 33 BxQ 33 B—Q2 
Q-—B 8 ch is threatened. 34 B—K sq 34 B—Bsq 
. 29 R—B4 35 K—Ktsq 35 P—KR4 
30 R—K8ch 30 BXR 36 K—B2 36 Resigns | 
GAME No. 4,150. 
Ruy Lopez. 
WHITE. BLACK. Position after Black’s 18th move :— 
J. J. OHanton. E. D. PALMER. 
1 P—K4 1 P—K4 Castles QR | 
2 Kt—K B 3 2 Kt—Q B 3 BLACK (E. D. PALMER). 
3 B—Kt5 3 P—Q3 oY 
4P-Q4 4B-Q2 (ek 
5 Kt—B3 5 KtxP YY Yj Pr 
6 KtxKt 6 PxKt Md, s Ula i 
7 QxP 7 BXB Yate 
re The exchange of pieces YY Yj Yy 
by the last three moves 1s un- J = yy Wy Vis, 
favourable for Black, as it leads Y | Yj a GY 
to White being two moves ahead 4 yy Cy |, Ulli: Z; 
in development instead of only YY Yr G. YY 
one. The dislocation of White's ||/// (282 7/7 
Queen’s Knight is only temporary. & YEY, 6 Yyyy Y 
Black must waste the move P— Ui 2 Ye 7 
Q R 3, thereby helping the Knight Uf ff yy WY 
to take up a good position again, YY Up 3, GY 
as otherwise White would play — ——— - 
Q—B 4, forcing Black to play P— WHITE (J. J. O HANLON). 
Q B 3, after which the Queen’s a 
Pawn is“ backward.” ThisPawn 19 Q—Q 3 
would then be an easy mark for The move indicated was K R— 
White's attack (Kt—B 3, B—B 4, K sq, protecting the only weakness 
Castles Q R, &c.). in White’s camp and accomplish- 
8 KtxB 8 P_OR3 ing ee . oe eat 
lite then threatened Q—R 3— 
go Kt—B 3 9g Kt—K2 B 5, and it is difficult to find a 
to Castles Io Kt—B 3 satisfactory reply. As he plays 
oaks ae White wastes one move with the 
I Q—-Q3 ek as Queen, and in addition is com- 
12 Kt—Q5 12 B—B3 pelled to play P—K 5, giving up 
13 B—Q2 13 Kt—K4 the strong centre which was to 
14 O—K Kt3 14 P—B3 his advantage. 
15 KtxBch 15 PxKt Ig Kt—B 4 
eee He cannot play QxKt, 7° Q—R3ch 20 K—Kt sq 
as 16 B—B 3, threatening P—B 4, 21 P—K 5 2I Kt—K5_ 
wow eae ere The move which, accord- 
ea os ing to general principles of play, 
16 B s 3 16 Q—K2 should be considered first is Q PX 
17 P—B4 17 t—Q2 P, opening the Queen’s file for 
18 QR—Qsq_ 18 CastlesQR Black’s Rook. This is certainly 
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the best move. 


Black probably 
feared 22 B—Kt 4. 


But then he 


‘could have answered RXR; 23 
RxR, R—Q sq! 24 RXR ch? 
OxR; 25 BxKt, Q—Q 8 ch; 
26 K—B 2, QxP ch, and QxB. 

22 PxXBP 22 O—B2 

23 KR—Ksq 23 KtxB 

24 Qx Kt 24 K R—K sq 
230-04 25 P—Q4 

26 R—K 5 26 QO—Q 3 

27 RXR?? 27 RxR 


paneer White is hunting after a 
hantom. He thinks he wins a 
awn by P—Q B 4. But even 

supposing this to be correct he 
should not have played the text 
move. An open file for a Rook 
is worth much more than a Pawn, 
especially in Rook endings, and 


32 
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often is an equivalent for two or 
three Pawns, as it usually enables 
the Rook to reach the seventh 
rank, regaining the Pawns. The 
only manceuvre worthy of con- 
sideration was the occupation of 
the King’s file. In fact Q—K 3 
would probably have won the 
game, as Black cannot avoid che 
exchange of one Rook and the 


Queen. After this White has a 
deciding superiority on the King’s 
wing. 

P—B 4 28 R—K 3 
P—K Kt3 29 Q—Qsq 
PxP 30 PxP 

QxP 31 R—K 8ch 


sci eter A very forcible example 
of the value of an open file. 


Resigns 


GAME No. 4,151. 
Sicilian Defence. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
J. MACALISTER. A. J. SPENCER. 
I P—K4 1 P—QB4 
2 Kt—KB3 2 Kt—QB3 
3 P—Q4 3 PxP 
4 KtxP 4 P—K Kt 3 
5 Kt—B 3 
P—Q B 4 first is considered 


stronger, as it leaves no chance 
for Black to play P—Q 4. 


5 B—Kt2 
6 B—K 3 6 P—Q3 
7 B—K2 7 Kt—B 3 
8 Castles 8 Castles 
9 Q—-Q2 g Kt—K sq 
1o QR—Qsq 10 P—KB4 
Ir PxP Ir Ktx Kt 
I2 Bx Kt 12: Per 
....Black’s ‘‘ Pawn skeleton’”’ 


13 
14 


I5 


now offers many weak points. 
The main trouble is that he can- 
not push the King’s Pawn without 


fatally weakening the Queen’s 
Pawn. 

B—B4ch 13 K—-Rsq 

K R—Ksq 14 Q—Q2 


wh Geb ace The bad positions of the 
Pawns hinders the feasible de- 
velopment of the pieces. Com- 
paratively best was B—Q 2. 


B—Kt 5 15 Q—Qsq 


16 


17 
18 


Bx Kt ! 

White simply exchanges the 
ininor pieces and then remains 
with superior forces, as Black’s 
Queen’s wing is still undeveloped. 


16 RxXB 
Bx Bch 17 KxB 
Q—Q4ch 18 K—Ktsq 
sig Rte rk After P—K 4; 19 Rx 
P, PXR; 20 OxQ, RxQ; 21 


RXR, the ending is easily won 
for White, as Black cannot pre- 
vent the exchange of the Rooks. 


19 O—Q5ch 19 K—Kt2 
20 Kt—K 4? 
Why not simply R—Q 3 or R— 
K 3? The sacrifice of the Knight 
does not increase the mobility of 
the remaining White pieces nor 
does it decrease that of Black. 
In fact Black would have probably 
won the game had he accepted the 
Knight. 
20 QO—Kt 3? 

21 Kt—Kt5 21 K—R3 

22 P—KR4 22QxP 

23 R—Q4 23 P—K 3 

24 OxQP 24 O—B 6 

25 Kt—B7ch 25 K—Kt2 

26 Q—-K3ch 26 K—Bsgq 

27 O—R8ch_ 27 Resigns, as 


the Queen is lost. 
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GAME, No. 4,152. 
Played in the Yorkshire County Association Kitchin Corres- 
pondence Tourney, 1914-1915. 


Ruy Lopez. | 
WHITE. BLACK. 22 QB 22 O R—B 
Mr.J. BLAND. Mr. F. W. DARBY. 23 QO R_O sq 23 ae 3 54 
I P—-K4 1 P—K 4 24 B—Bsq 24 Q—Rsq 
2 Kt—KB3 2 Kt—QB3 
3 B—Kt5 3 P—Q R3 ——— sence. Black’s game is cramped 
4 B—R 4 4 Kt—B 3 enough without this. 
5 Castles 5 B—Kz2 25 P—KKt4 25 Kt—R2 
6 R—K sq 6 P—Q Kt 4 26 P—KR4 26 P—B3 
7 B—Kt 3 7 P—-Q3 27 K—R2 
5 P—B 3 8 Kt—QR4 It is difficult to say whether the 
g B—B2 9g P—B4 text move is better than K—Kt 2, 
Io P—Q4 followed with doubling Rooks on 
It is doubtful whether P—Q 3 K R file. 
isnot better. After the text move 27 R—Kz2 
White must soon play P—Q 5, 2% R—K Ktsq 28 R—K Bsq 
and Black should then get an even 29 R—Kt 3 29 R (Bsq)-B2 
Seine: 30 R—K Rsq 30 K—Bsq 
IO Q—B 2 31 O—Kt 2 
Ir QKt—Q2 11 Kt—B3 : 
12 P—-KR3 Q—K 4 at once - ee 
Best. Forcing Black to Castle Shae ee 
before playing P_O 5- 32 K—Ktsq 32 K—K2 
12 Castles 33. R (oe ae 3 33 a Kt sq 
13 P—Q5 13 Kt—Kt sq 34 Q—-K4 34 Kt—Kt 3 
baie After Black has Castled, >? = 3 oe 
with the intention of bringing it 3 —Q sq 3 Uo sq 
to B 2 shortly the Kt is better |||, Bad. After this move the 
played to Q sq. Had _ White defence soon crumbles. K—Q sq 
played 12 P—Q 5, then Kt—Kt would have been better, but even 
sq 1s best, intending to bring it then the game is going all in 
round to K B sq and then by White’s favour. 
advancing the K_ side Pawns 
Black gets a good counter attack. 37 P—Kt 5 37 RPXxP 
14 Kt--Bsq 14 QKt—Q2 30-P XP 38 Kt (Bsq)-Q 2 
15 Kt-K3 15 R—Ksq 39 P—Kt6 =. 39 R—Bsq 
16 Kt—B 5 16 Kt—B sq 40 R-R7 40 R—K Kt sq 
17 Kt (B3)—R4 17 Q—-Qsq 41 B—RO 41 K—Bsq 
Pe ait 8 Waste of time. The Q 42 RxP 42 RXR 
could have captured equally well 43 Q—-KR4 43 K—Kz 
from B 2. 44 BxXR 44 R—K Kt sq 
18 KtxBch 18 QOxKt 45 Q—-R7 45 Q—K sq 
19 Kt—B5 19 BxKt 40 P—-KB4 46 PxP 
Sete ei ds White has now almost a 47 R—Ksqch 47 Kt—K 4 
winning advantage with two 45 BxP ch 48 KxB 
Bishops both well placed for a 4g Q—R4ch 49 K—Kt2 
King’s side attack. 50 P—-BO6ch 50 K—Bsq 
20 PxXB 20 Q—Kt 2 51 Q-RO6ch 51 R—Kt2 
21 B—Kt 5 21 Kt(Bsq)}-Q2 52 QxR mate 
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Played in the Manhattan Chess Club’s Championship Tournament, 
January 12th, Ig15. | 
Queen’s Pawn Game. 


Ir Kt—K5 


12 Castles 


WHITE. BLACK. —— seeeee This makes the game 

ED. -I,ASKER. MAGNUS SMITH. very interesting. Black obtains 

1 P—Q4 I P—K3 the majority of Pawns on the Q 

as0 O side, which would give him the 

2 Kt_—K B3 2P 4 win if it comes to the end-game. 

3 P—QB4 3 Kt—K B 3 White therefore is compelled to 

4 Kt—B 3 4 B—Ka2 play for a King’s side attack. 

5 B—Kt 5 5 Castles 13 B—B5 13 P—Kt4 
6 P—K 3 6 Q Kt—Qz2 14 Q—B2 14 P—Kt 3 
7 R—Bsq 15 B—R3 15 KtxKt 

Anticipating that Black will Wie est saeue Hae Rens 

develop toners on bis Owe Dy Ea P—Kt 5. Possible continuations 


Kt 3 and B—Kt 2, White develops 
the Rook before moving the K 
Bishop in order to answer P— 
Kt 3 by PxP, followed by Q— 
R 4 and B—Q R 6. In view of 
this manceuvre 7 B-—Q 3 would be 


wasted. 
7 P—Q Kt 3 
8 PxP 8 PxP 
9 Q—-R4 g P—QR3 


Saree Black gives up a Pawn 
rather than allow his Q Bishop to 
be exchanged, and he is probably 
right in doing so, as otherwise his 
Q wing offers too many weak- 
nesses on the White squares, and 
the Q Pawn can hardly be de- 
fended in the long run. 


10 B—Q3 


The logical consequence of the 
gth move was 10 Q-—B 6, winning 
the Q Pawn. It must be admitted 
however, that after 10.., R—Kt 
sq; 11 KtxP, KtxKt; 12 Q~x 
Kt, B—Kt 2; 13 BxB, QxB; 
14 Q—B 4, BxKt; 15 PXB, 
P—Q B4; 16 PXP, PxP, Black 
has an advantage in development 
which might become very danger- 
ous to White. The position is of 
theoretical importance and worthy 
of thorough analysis. 


Io B—Kt 2 

Ir P—QB4 
Patecress Not Ktx Kt because of 

12 PxKt, Kt—-Q 2? 13 Q— 

K R 4, or 12.., Kt—K 5; 13 

Kt x Kt winning a Pawn. 


12 P—B5 


16 
17 
18 
1g 


20 


2I 
22 
23 
24 


25 
26 
27 
28 


29 
30 
31 
32 
33 


16 KtxKt. KtxKt; 17 BxB 
QOxB; 18 Kt—R 4, P—B 4 in 
favour of Black; or 16 Kt—K 2, 
KtxKt; 17 PxKt, Kt—K 5; 
18 B—R 6, R—K sq; 19. Kt— 
Q 4 with even game. 


PxKt 16 Kt—K sq 
B—R 6 17 Kt—Kt 2 
QR—Qsq 18 P—B4 
PxPe.p. I9 BXP 

Kt xP | 


This gives a better winning 
chance than Bx Kt, KxB; 21 
B—K 6, as then Black could have 
answered Q—R and quickly 
pushed forward his Q side Pawns, 


20 BxKt 
P—K 4 21 BxKP 
QxB 22 Q—K 2 
Q-Q5ch 23 Q—B2 
O—B 6! 
The threat R—QO 7 now wins a 
Pawn. 
24 QR—Qsq 
RXR 25 RXR 
QOxRP 26 BxP 
QxkKt P 27 B—B 3 
B—Kt 4 
Threatening B—K 2. 
28 K—R sq 
R—Q sq 29 RxXRch 
BXxR 30 O—O B2 
Q—-Kt4 31 Q—Qsq 
B—B 2 32 Kt—B4 
B—Q2 33 Kt—Q5 
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34 OxP 34 Kt—B 6 ch Prete: Even without this blun- 
; ' er the game is lost, for instance, 
a yan os Black seeks his chance in- 37.., O--O sq; 38 Q—B 7, B— 
the Bishop of opposite colour, but Kt 2: 39 P—B° 4, O—K B sq : 
ea NE 40 o-9 5, followed by P--Q R 4 
35 PxKt 36 QxB —QR 5, &e. 
36 B—Kt3! 36 K—Kt2? 37 O—B7 a 37 Resigns 
GAME No. 4,154. 
Played in the last Masters’ tourney at Petrograd. 
Giuoco Piano. . 
WHITE. BLACK. 13 P—K B 3 
GUNSBERG. ALJECHIN. 14 R—Qsq 14 B—K3 
Le Ro 15 B—R3 15 R—Qsq 
2 ere 4 ae 16 QKt—Q2 16 Q—Q2 
Ja ea Seamed R—K Kt—K 
4. P—B 3 4 Q—K2 me a ° 
ere The intention of ‘this ......Black is now well devel- 
move is not to exchange after oped, and having already the 


White’s P—Q 4, but to retain a 
grip on one of the Pawns in the 


advantage of the exchange, must 
soon decide the game in his 


centre. favour. 
5 Castles 5 P—Q3 18 Q—Kt 4 18 P—QR4 
6 P—Q4 6 B—Kt 3 19 O—B 5 
7P—QR4 7 P-QR3 
8 P—R 5? He should take the Pawn. 


This move, in conjunction with 
the following sacrifice of the ex- 


Preventing Black from Castling 
is not worth much, as _ Black’s 
King is perfectly safe on B 2. 


change, is a premature attack. 
Worthy Hatt cgi a was is 19 PxP 
O Kt 4, followed by P—Kt 5 an 20 Kt—Bsq 20 Q Q 3 
B—R 3 in order to compel Black 
to exchange on White’s 6 4. 21 QXRP 21 QO—Kt 3 
8 KtxRP 22 Q—R4ch 22 K—B2 
9 RxKt 9 BxR 23 BxKt 23 KXxB 
10 Q—R4ch 10 P—QKt4 at ao 3ch 24 ae | 
11 QXB 11 PxB Ee, ay eS 
12 PxP 12 PxP 20 Q-Bsq 26 P—Et7 
13 P—O Kt 3 27 O—B2 27 R—R8 
a ag ee 28 Kt (Bsq)—Q2 28 RxRch 
ne only chance was FP. -_ 
Black now defends the Pawn and 79 Kt xR ee R—Q sq 
White has difficulty in getting the 3° Kt—Q 3 30 Q—-Q3 
Knight into play. 31 Resigns 


GAME ENDING. 


The appended example of brilliant end-game play will be much 
appreciated by those who work thoroughly through the position, which 
was given by the veteran English master, Mr. Amos Burn, chess editor 
of the field, to our contemporary the Stratford Express. The situation 
diagrammed arose during the course of a “ skittle game,” in which 
Mr. Burn directed the White forces. 
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BLACK. se - | 1KxR .. 
WY Vii, ma Wi a... WC) 2 R—Bsqch 2 K—Kt-sq 
tence ana sass wy sales | If B—B 3; 3 B—K Kt 5, 

YY Y 4 K—Kt 2; 4Q—R 6ch, K—B 2; 
Yl ogy,\| «5, Q—R 4, R—K 3; 6 QxP ch: 
Yy YNZ K—B sq; 7 BxP;. 8 Q—R 8 
Ca = (50 mate. 
( Yi 2Gz, Ff 3Q-K6ch 3 K—Rsq 
YY; YY Yfy Uff B—Kt 7 ch! | 
Ws, Yt Ze WWMM Wi) ‘ 
YY y Ys, The second sacrifice. Careful 
g Uy L, Wy analysis shows that any other 
Yl 
wy wy move, such as R—B 7, is not 
fy % Ypey sufficient to win. 
eo | 4 KxB 
Wl __Ulle A Gay _ 5 R—B7ch_ 5 Any 
WHITE. 6 RXR Pch 
I RxP ac The third sacrifice. Black has 
choice of several squares upon 
The first sacrifice. If Black which he may be mated; but the 
does not retake, he is manifestly mate itself cannot be delayed 
at an obvious disadvantage. beyond his eighth move. 


THE PROBLEM WORLD. 


All communications respecting problems must be addressed to 
Mr. B. G. Laws, 21, Nelson Road, Stroud Green, London, N. 


The two following positions have been awarded first and second 
prizes respectively in L’Imperial problem tourney :— 

By J. C. de Lacerda.—White: KatQR8; QatK Kt 8; Rs at 
K 6 and Q Kt 7; Bs at K B 6 and Q Kt sq; Kt at QB2; Psat 
KR3,K B2andQ4. Black: Kat KB4; Rat KB5; Kts at 
K Rsq and K B2; Psat K R5 and Q4. Mate in two. 
“ “By A. G. Meschick.—White: K at Q Kt 2; Qat KR3; Rsat 
KsqandQ2; BsatK B4gandQ Kt5; Ktsat K6andQ6. Black: 
KatQ4; Rat K6; KtatK R2andQB7; Psat K Kt 3 and Q5. 
Mate in two. 


Mr. C. A. L,. Bull, of Durban, whose prowess is world-famed, is also a 
‘keen observer ’’—not quite in the grandmotherly sense depicted in 
Barham’s Ingoldsby Legends. Ina highly interesting and instructive 
article contributed to the Natal Mercury (zoth February, 1915), Mr. 
Bull discourses upon solvers’ criticisms, and expresses some sensible 
views thereon. He advocates that when_a solver criticises a problem 
as being faulty in construction some evidence should be adduced to 
support the assertion. He is absolutely correct, since hazard utter- 
ances are useless comments. When a conscientious judge in a com- 
petition states that a position could have been rendered in better form, 
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it can generally be taken for granted the statement is no mere specula- 
tion, and he has grounds upon which he bases his critiqu2, and indeed 
he usually explains these. Mr. Bull is a student who takes an attractive 
problem-subject in a serious mood, and like a true artist discovers for 
himself where perhaps a loosely constructed problem, possessing some 
sort of charm, may be improved, and in several instances he has been 
able to re-model a crude presentment 
By A te BULL with the result that a quite acceptable 
(after B. G. Laws). position has been fashioned under his 
: be subtile mind and supple hand. Mr. 
Bull gives several illustrations in the 
Natal Mercury, but the two following 
will show his remarkable perspicuity. 
The first one to deal with is our problem 
No. 2,835 (January, 1915), which was 
cooked as diagrammed, but corrected 
in February. Mr. Bull has shown how 
this (we know it now) carelessly 
composed three-mover could have 
been given in a far superior manner. 
——_ The fact is he has made a small gem 
Mate in three. of it. 
By C. A. L. Buu 
(after B. G. Laws). 
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ee Ly 
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The other instance we take from 
the same composer’s work. The follow- 
ing position appeared in the Hampshire 
Post last August :— 

By B. G. Laws.—White: Kat B2; 
Q at Q Kt 4; Bat K R5; Kts at 
K 6 and Q5; Pat QR4. Black: 
K atQB3; RatQRsq; Bat K Kt 
6; Kt at Q Ktsq; PsatQ3,QR2 
and 3. Mate in three. 


Falkirk Herald Four-move Tourney.—We must congratulate the 
chess editor of the Falkirk Herald in the first place in having the courage 
to inaugurate a competition in which four-movers are alone concerned, 
and secondly for the splendid success he has secured. There were 
forty entries, and the judge, Mr. J. Keeble, of Norwich, obviously had 
no easy task. It will gratify all British problem admirers to find that 
our premier composer again achieves eminent success. His problem 
is charmingly delicate, varied and brilliant, but from a four-move 
measure of difficulty it cannot be said to be great, since though the key 
is artistically good, the after-play is graceful and pointed, and this 
generally means comfort in solving to the accustomed solver of modern 
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problems. As tor the second problem by the popular Russian com- 
poser, K. A. L. Kubbel, we must express our disappointment that a 
better key could not have been devised ; true, it is not an atrocious 
key, but it takes away two flight squares and in return yields one—a 
give and take with too much “take.” Even with this drawback we 
should hesitate to place Heathcote’s position before Kubbel’s. The 
latter problem, notwithstanding its easy key, is a remarkabiy difficult 
problem to solve. It is of the block type, and there are no fewer than 
six second moves of White, the most difficult being the replies to r.., 
P—R 6, and B—B 8. 


The subjoined are the two 4-ers referred to :— 


Ist Prize. 2nd Prize. 
By G. HEATHCOTE, By K. A. I. KUBBEL,, 
Arnside. Petrograd. 


ne a wall 
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Mate in four. Mate in four. 
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fo 
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The third prize, by another Russian composer, falls to the follow- 
ing bright conception. The play is forceful and uncommon, but there 
are only two lines of play. 

By L. A. Simchowitsch, Kisbiney, Russia.—White: K at K Kt 
sq; QatQB8; RatQR8; BatQKtz; Kt at K Bq; Psat 
KB5,K4,02,Q0B5and6. Black: KatKR5; Rsat K Ra, 
K Kt2; Bat K R4; Psat K R3, K Kt5,6,K B2,3,andQRO6. 
Mate in four. 

In order to make light the examination of these four-movers we 
give the chief points of the solutions now. 7 

Heathcote’s: 1 B—B 4, K—Q 3; 2 Q—K 7 ch. If 1.., R— 
Kt3; 2Q—B4ch. If1..,R—Rsq; 2Q—KOch. If1.., (threat) ; 


Kubbel’s: 1 Q—K sq, P—R06; 2 B—Kt 5, K—B4; 3 Q—R5. 
If 1.., Kt—Kt 3; 2Q—O2. If1.., B—-B8; 2 KtxP ch, KxB; 
3 Kt—Q 4. | 

Simchowitsch’s : 1 Q—B 7, K—Kt 4; 2BxPch. If1..,PxB; 
2 Kt—Kt 2 ch. 
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By K. A. LL.” KuBBEL, 
eee 


Notwithstanding inspired and 
concocted reports, the Russian 
civilians are not unduly perturbed 
as far as chess is concerned. The 
Novoye Vremya is reaching us 
regularly, and in one of the recent 
issues there appeared a full chess 
column, with two original problems 
by the popular Kubbel. One of 
these is catchy ana pretty, and 
we feel its piquancy will be 
appreciated. 

We shall be glad to have the _ 
opinion of our readers on this 
problem. 


SN 
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Y/ 
Mate in three. 


By O. WURZBURG. 
Mr. A. C. White has sent us 


ee a 
Chess Wool, 1900, which antici- Y/ Y/ a a 
Problem No. 2,827 (Dee 914), || & am a Bi ry 
by B. G. Laws. Wurzbure’s S posi- me | Y at as | 


tion differs in some respects with ‘“ Y, 
Laws’, but it is clear it takes Yj Y/ 


fata ee ace oe : A -" ae 
fcr Show of eas eiscurion | SO 7s ae 
the keys should be relatively V/ a YY VY - 


identical. 
Mate in three. 


The Good Companion Chess Problem Club Solving Tourney, to 
which we made reference in our January issue, took place no doubt 
in many places. At Bradford, eighteen solvers tackled the twelve 
two-movers submitted, which we reproduce. The first prize was won 
by Mr. H. L. Brooke with eleven correct solutions in 146 minutes. 
Mr. I. M. Brown was second with eleven positions correctly solved in 
I45 minutes. The other three prizes were carried off with eight, seven, 
and five correct solutions respectively. We understand also at Norwich 
a simular event took place. 

We should like our solvers to note the time they take in mastering 
the whole twelve problems, and shall be pleased to award two book 
prizes for what we consider the two best efforts. Naturally we rely 
upon receiving fair and conscientious reports. 
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Mate in two. 


Mate in two. 
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J. MpLLER, Kjobenhavn, Denmark. 


HENRIKSEN, Fredriksstad, 
Norway. 
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Mate in two. 
IO. 
Mate in two. 
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HEATHCOTE, Arnside, England. 
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“GIORGIO GUIDELLI, Levano 
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Mate in two. 
Mate in two. 
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ARTHUR MOSELY, Brisbane 


Mate in two: 


Mate in two. 
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SOLUTIONS. 


By G. Heathcote (p. 103).—1 R—K Kt 3, B—B 3; 2 Q—Q2, BxQ (if 2.., 
PxR; 3 Kt—B 6ch, &c.); 3 Kt—Q6ch, &c. Ifi1.., B—B5o0rKt6; 2 Kt— 
B 6 ch, K moves; 3 QxB Pech, &c. If1.., K—B4; 2 Kt—R 6ch, K--K 5; 
3 O—K 3 ch, &c. If1.., Kt—Bsq; 2 Q—K 3ch, PxQ; 3 R—Kt 4 ch, &c. 
Ifi.., PxR; 2 Kt—B 6 ch, K—Q 5; 3 P—K 3 ch, &. If 1.., P—K q; 
2 Q—B 3, &c. If1.., K—Q5; 2QxXB P ch, &c. 

By C. S. Kipping (p. 103).—1 Q—R 5, R—Kt 6; 2 B-—-Kt 5, &c. If 1.., 
R—Kt 4; 2 Kt—Q5,&e. If1.., B—Kt3; 2 B—Q5,&c. If1.., R—-Kt sq; 
2 Kt—Kt 5, &c. If 1..,QOxQ; 2 PxQ, &c. 

By P. H. Williams (p. 104).—1 K—Q 2, &c. 

By F. H. J. Orhnians (p. 104).—1 K—Kt 2, &ec. 

By Dr. P. G. Keeney (p. 104).—1 R—B 5, any move; 2 R—Kt 5 ch, «ce. 

By Dr. P. G. Keeney (p. 104).—1 K—Q 4, P—Kt 5; 2 Kt (Kt 2)—B 4, &c. 
If 1.., P—B 7; 2 Kt—K sq, &c. 

By J. Scheel (p. 105).—1 B-—K sq, PxXKt; 2 Q—K 2 ch, &c. If 1.., 
Kt (K sq) moves; 2 Kt—Q 6ch, &. If1.., P—B 4; 2 Kt—K 7, &e. If 
1.., Kt—B 6, &c; 2 KtxP, &c. 

By C. A. lL. Bull (p. 105).—1 Kt—K 3, QxP ch; 2 B—B 4 dbl. ch, &c. 
If 1.., O—K 8; 2 B—B 2 dbl. ch, &c. If 1.., K—K 5; 2 B—Q 5 ch, &c. 
If1.., Kx Kt; 2 B—K 6 dis ch, &c. If 1.., B—Q 8; 2 BxB dis ch, &c. 

By J. A. Kaiser (p. 106).—1 Kt—Kt 3 ch, K—R 5; 2 Q—QR 2, &e. If 
I.., K—Kt 3; 2 Q—K B 2, &c. If 1.., K—R 3; 2 B—Q 3, &c. 

By B. Goldenberger, Junr. (p. 106).—1 Q—Q B 2, KtxQ; 2 R—OQ Kt 7, 
&e. If1.., P—Kt6; 2QxP, &c. If1.., K—Kt 3; 2Q—R4g4, &. H1.., 
others; 2 Q—R 4 ch, &c. 

bk No. 2,845, by J. A. James (two solutions) —1 K—B 5, K—Q6; 2 K—K 5, 
&e. If 1.., K—-B 5; 2 Q—B 5 ch, &c, and 1 K--K 4, K--Kt 4; 2 Q-—B 5 
or Kt 6 ch, &c. 

No. 2,846, by C. Horn (two solutions) —1 R—R 4, P—K 4; 2 Kt xP ch, 
&e. Ifi.., BXKR; 2 Q—R 5 ch, &c. If 1.., others; 2 R—R 5 ch, &c., and 
1 R—K 4, B—Kt 6; 2 Q—R 5 ch, &c. 
vy’ No. 2,847, by J. C. J. Wainwright.—1 B—Kt 7, P—R 8 (Q); 2 P—QR8 
(Q), any move; 3 Q-—K 4 ch, R, P or BxQ, or R—K 5 ch, accordingly, &c. 
If 1.., P—R 8 (R); 2 P-—K R 8 (R), any move; 3 BxXR, RXR, KtxR, or 
PR accordingly, &c. If 1.., P—R 8 (B); 2 P—QR 8 (B), BXP; 3 BxB, 
&ce. If 1.., P—R 8 (Kt); 2 Kt—K 2, Kt (K R 8) moves; 3 Kt or Rx Kt 
accordingly, &c. See note in last month’s Problem World. 

V No. 2,848, by F. F. L. Alexander.—1 Kt—Q B 6, &e. 

& No. 2,849, by A. M. Sparke.—1 B—B sq, &c. 

v No. 2,850, by J. G. Sumners.-—1 Q—B 4, &c. 

“ No. 2,851, by W. Greenwood..—1 R—Q B 4, «ec. 

UVNo. 2,852, by B. P. Paletzky.—1 Q—R 5, KXR or K—B 4; 2 Kt—K 6 
ch, &c. If r.., BXR; 2 Q—B7ch, &c. If 1.., others; 2 Kt—Q 7 ch, &c. 

e No. 2,853, by J. A. James.—1 Kt—Kt 4, B—Kt 7 or P—B 6; 2 Kt—K 3 
ch, &e. If1.., Kt—K 2; 2RxKt, &c. If 1.., others; 2 Q—K B 6 ch, &c. 

/ No. 2,853, by C. Borgatti—1 B—B 5, KtxB; 2 Q—Q4q4 ch, &e. If1.., 
P—Kt 7; 2Q—R2ch,&c. If1..,P—Ko; 2QxKPch, &. If1.., others; 
2 Q—O 4 ch, &c. Solved also by 1 B—B 4 ch, Kx B; 2 Kt-—-B7, &c. If1.., 
K—B 3; 2 Q—R/ 7, &c. Note: 1 B-—Kt 5 fails on account of 1.., P—K 6; 
then if 2 B—K 7, Kt—B 4. 

No. 2,854, by B. Palmer._-1 B—Q sq, K—K 5; 2 Kt -K 5 dis ch, &c. 
If r.., P—Q 7; 2QxP ch, &c. If rt.., P—B 4; 2 O—Q 6ch, &c. Solved 
also by 1 Q—K 7. 

Solutions to the above and those given last month have come to hand from 
G. Stillingfleet Johnston, Thomas Teele, Murray Marble, I). Wallis, J. A. J. Drewitt, 
and Rev. H. B. Cole. Some of these are not complete, but Mr. Johnson’s is. 
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PROBLEMS. 


No. 2,850. No. 2,857. 
By A. M. SPARKE, By G. J. SUMNER, 


Tncoln. Reigate. 
BLACK. BLACK. 
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WHITE. WHITE. 


YU 


White mates in two moves. White mates in three moves. 


No. 2,858. No. 2,859. 
By J. A. J. DreEwirr, By W. GEARY, 


Oxford. Peckham Rye. 
BLACK. WHITE. J 
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WHITE. 


BLACK. 


White mates in tbree moves. White mates in three moves. 
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NEW LIGHT ON TH HISTORY OF CHESS. 


which have elapsed sine the publication of my History of 

f Chess have seen some inportant additions to our knowledge 

== of the diffusion and histary of chess. It may interest readers 
of the B.C.M. to have some accoint of this new information. 


I. MALIAGASCAR. 


Chess has now been recordel as played in the South-East of 
Madagascar by the Tanala of Ikongo under the name of Samantsy, 
evidently a corruption of the Arabc name of the game, shatranj. The 
Rev. W. E. Cousins, who spent many years in missionary work on the 
island, tells me that there was formerly a considerable colony of Arab 
settlers in this part of the islard. The pieces are: King, hova 
(=prince), a tall cylinder ; Queen anakova (petty prince), a medium 
height cylinder ; Pawn, zaza (chill), a short cylinder; Bishop, basy 
(gun), shaped something like a low teapot minus the handle ; Knight, 
farasy (horse, the Arabic favas), a tall piece shaped like a bottle ; and 
Rook, vorona (a bird), a small trunzated pyramid on a square base. 

The Kings are placed opposite one another and the remaining men 
as in our chess. The moves are those of the older Muslim chess, but - 
the Bishop is said to be unable to jump over an occupied square (this, 
I think, is probably a mistake of the observer’s). The Pawn on promo- 
tion becomes an Anakova (Queen) only (Capt. Ardant du Picq, Bulletin 
de tl Academie Malagache, Vol. X., 1912). 


II. Musyim CHESS. 


In the spring of 1914 Mr. J. G. White purchased a collection of 
eight small MS. works on chess from Constantinople, and kindly 
forwarded them to me for examination. 

The MSS. proved to be as follows :— 

I. An undated Turkish work without diagrams with the title 
Adab satranj, “‘ Rules of Chess,’ giving a brief account of the modern 
game on pp. 2—1I3. 


Se is no finality about knowledge, and the eighteen months 
6 


EI 


| 
! 
| 
| 
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2. A modern Turkish collection oproblems of the modern Turkish 
chess. The 96 pages contain 188 dagrams, and the problems are 
arranged by the length of the solutins. 

__ 3. A fragment (51 leaves) of animportant Turkish work dealing 
with all aspects of chess, and descrithg the three games, Turki chess 
(the modern Turkish game), Rumi thess (the older Muslim game), 
and Franji chess (European chess),which was written A.D. 1586. 
Unfortunately the section describing he three games is missing. The 
MS. concludes with a collection of 4oproblems, to which a later owner 
has added two on the fly-leaf. Sixeen of the problems are of the 
Rumi chess. : 

4. A Turkish collection of 42 goblems of the modern Turkish 
game, written A.D. 1641. Nearly il these problems occur in MS. 
No. 2 also. | | 

5. An Arabic MS. of 41 paper paves, written A.D. 1564, which 
contains problems of the older Muslm game only. The solutions are 
generally identical with those in the ISS. AH and V (see my History, 
pp 171,174). The MS. is imperfect but it contains 45 diagrams, and 
the solutions to four more problems. 

6. A Turkish MS., written A.D.(671, containing 91 problems and 
three diagrams of openings of the mdern Turkish game on 25 leaves. 

7. An undated Turkish MS. of 4 pages in at least three different 
hands, containing 44 problems and opmings of the modern Turkish game. 

8. A modern Turkish work of 84 pages describing the modern 
Turkish game and containing 37 poblems of a more advanced type 
than that found in other MSS., and an appendix of 21 problems of the 
older chess, which are said to be extracted from the works of al-‘Adli 
and as-Suli. 

MS. No. 5 adds four problems 
Wj, Wi, to my collection of Muslim prob- 
Y\} lems in Ch. XV. of my History, 

and enables us to restore the 

' missing Queen to the diagram of 
my No. 122. This problem is an 
interesting one historically, be- 
cause as-Suli describes it as so 
difficult that no one but himself 
had ever solved it. It enables 
us, accordingly, to form some 
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Y, Wy Vi) 

Y/S tf eb wy ytpp rn 

4, (hh, 2.92 Af, 
Yy fr mee 


ZZ wy idea of the skill of the Muslim 

YY Y 77| players. I give the corrected 
Ki = : diagram here, and hold over the 
ome Wl solution in order that the reader 


WHITE. may try to find it for himself. 
Black plays but White wins. He must remember that the 

Solutions invited. Queen can only move diagonally 
one square at a time, and keeps 
to squares of one colour. The game is won by capturing the Black 
Queen in such a way that the White Queen cannot be taken the 
following move. 
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BLACK. 


MS. No. 3 adds six problems 
to my collection. Ten new posi- 


VA =) = 7==/\| tions out of the 86 of the older 


Wy 


YE Vy Y Wty é : 
Kony ey LG OY Muslim game which these MS. give, 
Z (rm, YG : és ‘ 
W17077 “WY Mae ayy yy yyy Wy 1s a rather surprising gain. The 
Yi gL —YY //77\ positions are, of course, very similar 
WY, Yolo mC ‘Wh an in style to those which we knew 
Y . y Z Y Uy Yy Uy YY Yy 
am i= Vd = Wi before, but MS. No. 5 adds rather 
YL}; Yip YL e e 
RR his 7G a pleasing dulabiya or water-wheel 
U7 | 2 Pleasing dulabiy ie 


yi WU WO” Wi, \ «Pt oblem in the following :* 
Yj Y j GY Yj Q| 1 B—K B sq ch, K—K 5 (or 
VM) YY Wf W Yy Fz 17 GY + GG, K—B 5, &c.) : 2 Q—B 3 ch ; 


“a 
fa B— K—K 3; 4Q— 
VU YG oh ; BK an 6 On Kt 


Wil ch; 7 B—Q7 ch; 8 P—Q Kt 3 
te WHITE. ch; 9 B—Q Kt 5 mate. | 
White plays and wins. The existence of two main 


lines of play is unusual in an early Muslim problem. 

Of greater interest historica‘ly is the evidence which these Turkish 
MSS. provide for the antiquity of the modern Turkish game. Until 
now we had no evidence from the Muslim side older than the 18th 
century, and none from the European side before 1620-40. Ibn 
Sukaikir, who was writing on the older game in 1571, was in Con- 
stantinople in 1567, and saw nothing of the new game, yet it was 
sufficiently established by 1586 to be the subject of an ambitious work. 
The crosswise arrangement of the Kings—probably the most distinc- 
tive feature of the Turki chess—was already the rule when Mr. White’s 
sixth MS. was written in 1671. 

These MSS. show an attempt to remodel the older ta‘biyat (see 
my History, Ch. XIV.) so as to suit the newer game, though the attempt 
does not seem to have been very successful. 

Another interesting fact revealed by these MSS. is that the bulk 
of the existing problems of the Turki chess were composed at an early 
date, and are as traditional as were the medieval problems in Europe. 
There is good reason to believe that the bulk of the problems which 
we know from later Turkish MSS. (e.g., MS. Landberg, Berlin) were 
composed in the first hundred years’ life of the Turki chess ! 

The MSS. throw some light upon the question of Stamma’s original- 
ity. I have searched these MSS. in vain for any of Stamma’s positions. 
On the other hand, I find much similarity in the arrangement of the 
non-essential pieces with which Stamma loaded his diagrams. ‘There 
is no doubt that his work was thoroughly Oriental in spirit and inspira- 
tion, even though no actual borrowing can be established. 

I thought formerly that the MS. Landberg, Berlin, contained 
some problems of the older Muslim game. In the light of the informa- 
tion which these new MSS. supply, I withdraw that opinion (see 
History, p. 357, lines 2-4) entirely. The Dilaram position is solved 
under modern rules. H. J. R. Murray. 

* The Queen only moves one square diagonally, the Bishop moves diagonally 


also, leaping over one square into the one beyond. The other pieces move as 
in the modern chess. 
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END-GAME STRATEGY. 
By C. E. C. TAa*TERSALL. 


KING AND PAWN AGAINST KING. 


It has already been stated that the purpose of the foregoing 
diagrams is to facilitate the appraisal of any given position, and it 
will be useful to explain the way which was found most convenient 
for using them. A piece of card was taken and in it was cut a hole 
the size of the chess board to the same scale as the diagrams. (It 
should be remembered that the original diagrams were often larger 
than the board, so that they should include the whole of the cordons, 
while, for convenience of printing, the examples given only include 
64 squares in each case.) When it was desired to examine any par- 
ticular position, that diagram was taken which showed the Black King 
and Pawn in the correct relative positions, and the card was put upon 
it in such a manner that the pieces appeared rightly placed when the 
edges of the opening were considered as the sides of the board. It 
then only remained to count separately the squares visible, within and 
without the cordon, on which the White King could legally stand. 
The former number so obtained gives the cases in which White can 
win, and the latter those in which he can only draw. ‘The sum of these 
numbers—.e., the whole number of squares on which the White King 
can legally stand—gives the total number of positions possible when the 
Black King and Pawn are situated as specified. This total number 
is not constant, but varies according to the position of the Pawn with 
respect to the Black King’s domain, and also to the size of the latter, 
for of course the White King cannot stand within it, or on the same 
square as the Pawn. The maximum number—6o—occurs when the 
Black King stands on one of the corner squares of the board, with the 
Pawn next to him ; the minimum—54—when the Black King is away 
. from the edge of the board and the Pawn is outside his domain. When 
the winning and drawing positions have been counted, it is advisable 
to check the result by adding to them the squares on which the White 
King cannot legally stand and observing that the total amounts to 64. 

A point has now been reached when it is possible to attack directly 
the-main problem, and actually count up the total number of wins, 
and of draws that can occur. 

It is convenient to divide the problem into 64 parts, depending 
upon the position of the Black King, and the side which has the move, 
to deal with each part separately and then to form a grand total by 
adding together the 64 separate results. 

The Black King can stand on 64 squares in all, but it is only neces- 
sary to reckon the 32 cases when he stands on one side of the board 
(say the Queen’s side), because the remaining cases can be regarded 
as repetitions of the first set—the positions being merely reflections 
of the former. In each of these 32 cases, however, the move may be 
either with White or with Black, and so there are, as stated above, 
64 cases in all which must be considered. For each one of these a 
separate diagram must be made, and the 16 diagrams that follow are 
examples selected from the whole number that were actually prepared. 
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The method of constructing these diagrams will now be described, 
and to prevent confusion, in all that follows the squares will be 
reckoned from White’s side of the board. 

A consideration of the case when the Black King stands on Q R 8, 
with White to play, will show that there are 47 squares on which the 
Pawn can stand (it cannot be on Q Kt 7, giving check, with White to 
play), and the number of wins for each of these 47 cases is shown on 
Diagram 32. 

Thus if the Pawn stands on Q R 7, there is no win for White 
wherever his King is situated, and so the figure o is placed on that 
square. If the Pawn stands on Q B 7 there are 59 wins, if on Q B 4, 
there are 28 wins, and so the numbers 59 and 28 are placed on these 
squares respectively; and this plan is followed for every square on 
which the Pawn can stand. ‘The total of these 47 numbers is 2043, 
and accordingly there are so many wins for White, when the Black 
King stands on Q R 8, and White has the move. Under the same 
conditions the total number of positions (won or drawn) can be easily 
arrived at. If the Pawn stands on Q R 7 th:re are 60 possible posi- 
tions for the White King; if it stands on any other square there are 
59 possible positions, so the total number is 1 x 60+ 46x59, or 2774 
in all, of which number 2043 are wins. 

The diagrams (Nos. 32—47) which follow are all constructed by 
the same method. In each one, in addition to the numbers, there is 
indicated a cordon which shows within what limits the Pawn must 
stand in order to be able to win without the help of the White King. 
Of course the numbers inside the cordons are generally the highest that 
are possible for that particular diagram, because when the Pawn is 
within the cordon the game is a win for every legal position of the 
White King. 

Diagram 32. Hisgien 33. 
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White to play. Black to play. 


Diagram 32. White wins in 2043 cases. 

Total number of cases is I X 60+ 46 x 59=2,774. 

Here it will be seen that if the Pawn is on Q 2, K 2, or K B 2, 
and thus outside the cordon, White still wins in every case. This is 


ii 
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not because the Pawn can win unaided, but because wherever the 
White King is, it is near enough to help the Pawn to Queen. 
Diagram 33. White wins in 1,736 cases. 
Total number of cases is 2x60 +46 59=2,834. 


se dle 34. Diagram 35. 
Y, 7 YY 


yyy 
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GY qs A 33 B 
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YY yy 
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White to arin Black to — 


Diagram 34. White wins in 2,256 cases. 

Total number of cases is 458+ 42 X57=2,620. 

Now that the King is not on the eighth rank, there are only 46 
possible positions for the Pawn, and as the Black King’s domain has 
increased from 4 squares to 6, there are at most 58 positions for the 
White King. 

Diagram 35. White wins in 1,871 cases. 

Total number of cases is 5 x 58+ 42 X 57=2,684. 


Diagram <t Diagram 37. 
i — GY Yy YY 
Uy Z y MA Y, 
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White to ie Black to play. 


Diagram 36. White wins in 1,539 cases. 
Total number of cases is 3 X55+42 X 54=2,433- 
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There are here two squares on which the Pawn cannot stand with- 
out giving check, and the Black King’s domain has increased to g 
squares. 

Diagram 37. White wins in 1,136 cases. 

Total number of cases is 5X55+42X54=2,543. 

Here it would be legal for the Pawn to stand on Q R 6, giving 
check, even if the White King were at Q R 5, for White’s previous 
move could have been P (from Q Kt 5) x a piece on Q R 6. 
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Black to play. Black to play. 


Diagram 38. White wins in 2,096 cases. 

Total number of cases is 5X55 +42 X 54=2,543. 

If it were White’s move in this case there would still be 2,543 
positions, and they would all be wins for White. 

Diagram 39. White wins in 2,575 cases. 

Total number of cases is 3 X58+45 X 57=2,739. 

Here again White wins in every case if he has the move. 
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Diagram 40. White wins in 1,273 cases. 
Total number of cases is 6X55 +39 X 54=2,436. 


Diagram 41. White wins in 697 cases. 
Total number of cases is 8X55 +39 54=2,546. 


Diagram 42. Diagram 43. 
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Y/N = 


White to play. Black to play. 


Diagram 42. White wins in 1,726 cases. 

Total number of cases is 6X 55+39 X 54=2,436. 
Diagram 43. White wins in 710 cases. 

Total number of cases is 8X 55+39X54=2,546. 


es 44. Diagram 45. 
YY) 


4 


YY) Y 


White a play. Black to — 


Diagram 44. White wins in I,34I cases. 

Total number of cases is I X 58-+45 X 57=2,623. 

Diagram 45. White wins in 769 cases. 

-Total number of cases is 3X 58+-45 X 57=2,739. 4 


_ 
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Here is illustrated the exception to the rule that White wins if 
the Pawn stands within the cordon, irrespective of the position of the 
White King. If the Pawn is on Q R 7, and the White King on Q R 8, 
then Black draws by forcing stalemate on the move. Accordingly 
the number on Q R 7 is one short of the maximum. This exception 
would still obtain if the Black King were on Q 7 or Q 6, but there 
is no other case, on the Queen’s side. 


Diagram 46. Diagram 47. 


YM 
Wy 


S Mg, 
Wy 4 os 
yo Yj. Wu 
YY VY, 
54 64 54 BA 
WW WM ME 
UYU; Y 
J 4 


7 
Ui Y, 


Up 4 
Wi, Yh Yyy 
% YU, 


yy Y 
Fy Ulla Vill wy, Wy 
Y Z Y Y Y YW “Uf Y 4 YY 
YY 4, y YY YY, —Y 
Y YH YL YY UY 
hi hy Yj Z YH 


White to play. | Black to play. 


Diagram 46. White wins in 1,973 cases. 

Total number of cases is 6X55+39X54=2,436. 

Diagram 47. White wins in 1,509 cases. 

Total number of cases is 6X 55+39 X 54=2,436. 

It is interesting to observe here that the Pawn cannot, although 
it is Black’s move, stand on Q B 2 or K 2, for there is no possible 
legal move that could have brought about such a position. 


YU 


Y, 
V7 
Z 
Z 
Y 


| yf YY 
t, YH 


$e 


OY 
LZ. 


The results of this whole set of diagrams are summarised in Table A, 
which gives for every square of the board the number of possible posi- 
tions, the number of wins, and the number of draws, when it is White’s 
move, or Black’s move, or when the move is indefinite ; and also 
these same numbers for every file. 

The grand totals for the whole board are as follows :— 

With White to move there are— 

163,328 positions, consisting of 124,892 wins and 38,436 draws. 
With Black to move there are— 

167,248 positions, consisting of 97,596 wins and 69,652 draws. 
With the move indefinite there are— 

330,576 positions, consisting of 222,488 wins and 108,088 draws. 
Or, the chance that White wins, reckoned as a percentage is— 

With the move, 76.47 per cent, or more than 3 to I. 

Without the move, 58.35 per cent., or less than 3 to 2. 

The move indefinite, 67.30 per cent., or just over 2 to I. 

This is the answer to the problem. | 
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Many interesting results can be derived from Table A. Perhaps 
the most striking is the great advantage which the possession of the 
move confers. In fact it may be stated roughly thatwith the move, 
Black's chance of drawing is nearly doubled. To study the com- 
parative merits of different positions of the Black King, however, it 
is more convenient to express the chances as so many out of a thousand, 
as is done in Table B, which gives them, when the move is indefinite, 
for every square of the board, for every rank, and for every file. It 
then appears very clearly that, when files are considered, _Black’s 
chance of drawing increases _as_his_ King gets nearer to the ce centre of 
the board, When, however, it is the rank that is in question the matter 
is not quite so simple. Black’s chance is then best when he stands on 
the sixth rank, is almost as good for the seventh (slightly better in the 
case of the Rook’s file), but falls away rapidly as he gets further away. 


TABLE B. 


Showing the chances out of a thousand of a win, for various positions 
of the Black King. 


Files :— R. Kt. B. Centre. All. 
8th rank .. .. 674 .. 570 .. 449 .. 3904 .. 524 
7th rank .. .. 663 .. 538 .. 401 .. 327 .. 485 
6th rank .. .. 664 .. 537 .. 395 -.- 319 .. 482 
5th rank .. .. 712 .. 606 .. 486 .. 414 .. 557 
4th rank .. .. 777 .. OOF .. 597 .- 544 .- 654 
3rd rank .. .. 863... 8IE .. 744 .. #713... «6785 
2nd rank .. .. Q4I .. g12 .. 891 .. 879 .. 906 
Ist rank .. .. 980 .. Q70 .. Q7I .. Q7I .. 973 
All ranks .. .. 785 707 620 570 673 


The results of Table B can be very elegantly exhibited i ina auaohical 
form. Instead of showing the chance of a win when the Black King 
stands on a particular square, the inverse point of view may be taken, 
and the chance of a win being postulated, there may be shown on a 
diagram the corresponding positions of the Black King. By a con- 
venient fiction the latter may be supposed capable of standing on 
positions intermediate between two actual squares, and a short exami- 
nation of Diagram 48 will show even the non-mathematical reader the 
exact significance of this at first sight curious device. If the Black 
King stands theoretically on any one of the cordons of the diagram 
then the percentage of wins is as marked on that cordon; if he stands 
within it then the percentage is less. Actually if the centre of a given 
square lies between two particular cordons, the percentage for that 
square lies between those marked on the cordons and approximates to 
the number marked on either cordon in proportion to the distance 
from that cordon. | 

Diagram 48 may be summed up in the words :— 

Black’s chance of drawing is greatest when his King stands at a 
point on the central line of the board midway between the sixth and 
the seventh ranks, and it diminishes almost in proportion to his distance 
from this point. It follows that the lines of equal chance are approxi- 
mately circles. - 


80% 


phy, 
LZ Z 
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Diagram 48. Diagram 49. 

Showing the limits within which Showing the limits within which 
the Black King must stand for the Pawn must stand for 
various percentages of wins. various percentages of wins. 
The move being indefinite. The move being indefinite. 

70% 60% 50% 50% 60° 70% 

P BR A WPL WH — wT. Yyyy 7 yy YY Y/Y 

Vi Y 


LLL, 


Although the problem has been divided into a number of parts 
according to the position of the Black King, there are other ways in 
which it might have been dealt with. An obvious alternative would 
have been to divide it up into 48 parts according to the different posi- 
tions of the Pawn. The figures in this case can be derived without 
dificulty—though with a good deal of labour—from the diagrams of 
which Nos. 32 to 47 are examples. In fact the number of wins when 
the Pawn stands on any given square, with either state of the move, 
is obtained by adding up all the numbers (on the corresponding 32 
diagrams) that are found on that square and on the similar square on 
the opposite side of the centre line. 

It is not necessary to give the complete results, but in Table C 
will be found a summary when the move is indefinite, and Diagram 49 
gives a graphical representation of the results. 


TABLE C. 


Showing the chances out of a thousand of a win, for various positions 
of the White Pawn. 


Files :— R. Kt. B. Centre. All. 
mth rank .. .. gig .. 894 .. 876 .. 876 .. 8gI1 
6th rank .. .. 828 .. 803 .. 774° .. 766 .. 793 
5th rank .. .. 716 .. 697 .. 669 .. 650 .. 683 
4th rank .. .. 591 .. 610 .. 595 .. 590 .. 596 
3rd rank .. .. 460 .. 544 .. #527 .. 548 .. 522 
2nd rank .. .. 444 .. 571 .. 583 .. 606 .. 550 
All ranks .. .. 660 .. 687 .. 672 .. 673 .. 673 


The circumstances which give rise to the figures of Table C may be 
briefly examined. As would be naturally expected, the further forward 
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the Pawn is, the greater generally is the chance of a win. For running 
purposes, however, a Pawn on the second rank is as well situated as 
one on the third, and when the White King comes into question it is 
even more useful, on account of its extra chance of securing the 
opposition for its side (see remarks on Diagram 6). This power over 
the opposition, however, is of no use in the case of the Rook’s Pawn. 
Accordingly the chance of a win is greatest for a Pawn on the seventh 
rank, rapidly diminishes to a minimum for the third rank and increases 
for the second, excepting in the case of the Rook’s Pawn, when the 
minimum occurs on the second rank. (This exception is not because 
the Pawn is itself more favourably placed on R 3 than on R 2, but 
because in the former case it leaves open a less favourable square for 
the Black King to occupy.) When files instead of ranks are considered, 
the results are influenced by conflicting causes. The nearer the Pawn 
is to the edge of the board the better is its chance of evading the Black 
King, but if it cannot evade him, then its chance of receiving effective 
aid from its own King is less, and in the case of the Rook’s Pawn notably 
less. When these opposing influences are combined it is found that 
there is not much difference in the results for the various files, but 
the Knight’s file is rather more favourable, and the Rook’s file rather 


less so than the others. THE END. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE RUY LOPEZ. 


To THE EDITOR OF ‘‘ THE BRITISH CHESS MAGAZINE.’’ 


DEAR SIR, 

I have been a regular reader of your Magazine for a number of years. 
now, and have always been very much interested in the different discussions, 
etc., upon different openings and variations. 

Quite recently I have gone very fully into the Defence to the Ruy Lopez 


opening alongt the lines following :— 


1 P—K 4 1 P—K 4 5 Castles 5 P—Q Kt4 
2 Kt—K B 3 2 Kt—Q B3 6 B—Kt 3 6 B—K 2 
3 B—Kt5 3 P—QR3 7 R—K sq 7 P—Q3 
4 B—R4 4 Kt—B 3 8 P—Q 3 8 B—K 3 


In this position—which has not been brought about up to White’s eighth 
move in many master games so far—it appears to be usual to play either 8 B— 
K Kt 5 or 8 R—Q Kt sq. Neither of these moves, in my humble opinion take 
proper advantage of the time taken by White to get his B back to a safe spot, 
and I think—although of course I may be quite in error—that a much better 
move than either for Black is B—K 3. This move I have played a number of 
times in friendly games at the Liverpool Central Club, and in one match, viz., 
against North Manchester, I played it with success. I herewith enclose score 
of the game referred to, and shall be glad if you will let me know what you think 
of the move I have adopted, which so far I have been unable to trace elsewhere. 
I have gone pretty thoroughly into the opening and moves likely to be made 
for White, and if you think the matter is really something fresh and worth looking 
into, I could let you have some analysis on it. 

Wishing you continued success. 

Aintree, Liverpool, April, 1915. CHARLES H. T. ROUSE. 

P.S.—In the game herewith you will note White failed to play the usual 
7 R—K sq, playing instead 7 P—Q 3 at once. In the game itself this made but 
little difference, and in what I might term my variation I don’t think it much 
matters whether 7 R—K sq or 7 P—Q 3 Is played. 
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What seems the best line for White so far as I can see is as follows :— 


1 P—K4 1 P—K4 7 R—K sq 7 P—Q3 
2 Kt—K B 3 2 Kt—Q B 3 8 P—B 3 8 B—K 3 
3 B—Kt 5 3 P—QR3 9 B—B2 9 Q—-O2 
4 B—R 4 4 Kt—B 3 10 P—Q 3 10 Castles 
5 Castles 5 P—QKt4 Ir B—Kt 5 1r Kt—Q sq 
6 B—Kt 3 6 B—K 2 12 QO Kt—Q2 12 P—B4 


and it seems to me Black has a perfectly free hand in the game. In the line first 
given of course White cannot retain his B any longer after 8.., B—K 3, but in 
the above variation he has the option. C.H.T.R. 


Game played in Liverpool Central Club v. North Manchester, club match, 
6th February, 1915. Board 10 :— 


GAME No. 4,155. 
Ruy Lopez. 


WHITE. BILACK. 21 QKtxP 21 KtxKt 
Cuas. PHinips C. H. T. ROUSE 22 KtxKt 22 R—Q4 
(North Manchester). (Liverpool Cen.). 23 Kt—B 3 23 K R—Qsq 
1 P—K 4 1 P—K 4 24 B—K 3 24 B—B4 

2 Kt—K B 3 2 Kt—Q B3 25 BxB 25 KtxB 

3 B—Kt 5 3 P—OR 3 26 P—Q Kt 4 26 Kt—Q 6 
4 B—R4 4+ Kt—B 3 27 O R—Kt sq 27 R—Kt sq 
5 Castles 5 P—Q Kt4 28 K R—Q sq 28 P—QB 3 
6 B—Kt 3 6 B—K 2 29 P—Kt 5 29 RPxP 
7 P—Q3 7 P—Q 3 30 PxP 30 R (Kt sq) xP 
8 P—K R 3 8 B—K 3 31 RXR 31 PxR 

g P—B 3 9 QO—Q 2 32 Kt—K sq 32 Kt—B 5 
1o Kt—Kt 5 “Io BxXB 33 RxR 33 KtxR 
11 QxB 11 Castles (K R) 34 Kt—Q 3 34 P—B3 
12 O—Q sq 12 P—K R 3 35 K—Bsq 35 K—B2 
13 Kt—K B 3 13 OQ R—Q sq 36 K—K sq 30 K—K 2 
14 Q—K 2 14 P—Q4q4 37 K—Q2 37 K—Q 3 
15 QO Kt—Q 2 15 PxP 38 K—B2 38 P—Kt4 
16 PxP 16 QO—O 6 39 P—Kt 3 39 P—B4 
17 OxQ 17 RxQ 40 K—Q 2 40 P—R4 
18 P—QR4 18 P—Kt 5 41 K—B2 41 P—B5 
Ig PXP 19 BxP 42 PXP 42 KtxP 
20 Kt—B 4 20 KtxP 43 Resigns 


The match game given by Mr. Rouse is of no value as a test of his 
novelty ; White’s play was too vacillating. There is an essential 
difference between the other two variations given; that in the main 
body of the letter has long since been abandoned in master play ; 
it was found indispensable for White to reserve as long as possible 
the option of playing the Q P one or two squares, hence the necessity 
of defending the K P with the Rook. Our correspondent is quite 
right therefore in his opinion that the variation in the postcript repre- 
sents White’s best line, up to his eighth move; the position at that 
point is the standard position of this form of the opening ; in the masters’ 
tournament games of the last dozen years it has occurred considerably 
over fifty times. In the earlier years Black usually played 8. ., Castles, 
or B—Kt 5; inlater years 8.., Kt—Q R 4 is almost invariably played, 
and we have not discovered a single instance of Black playing 8. ., B— 
K 3; there are however several instances of 8.., Castles; g P— 
K R 3, B—K 3. The reason why our correspondent’s move is con- 
sidered safe after Castling, but not before, is not far to seek. White 
can reply to 8.., B—K 3 with 9 BxB, PxXB; 10 P—Q 4, PxP; 
11 PxP, followed by 12 P—Q 5; 13 Kt—Kt 5 and Kt—K 6. Black 
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cannot stop this by 11.., P—Q 4, as he can then be prevented 
Castling by Px P and Kt—Kt 5; whereas if he had already Castled, 
Black could play P—K 4 with impunity. It is possible that White 
can still further improve his prospects by 9 BX B, PX B; 10 P—QR 4, 
R—Q Kt sq (necessary, as White threatens to win a Pawn by Q—Kt 3) ; 
Ir1PxP,PxP; 12 P—Q 4, &c., as before. 

To sum up, the raison d'etre of Black’s whole line of defence 
commencing with 5.., B—K 2, is to deprive White of the choice of 
lines of attack and prevent him opening up the centre in a manner 
favourable to himself; the objection to Mr. Rouse’s move of 8.., 
B—K 3 is that it sins against this root principle of the defence by 
providing White with the opportunity of opening the centre advan- 
tageously. 


THE VIENNA GAME. 


To THE EDITOR OF “‘ THE BRITISH CHESS MAGAZINE.”’ 
DEAR SIR, 
An interesting variation arises in the Vienna Game as follows :— 


1 P—K 4 1 P—K 4 4 PxKP 4 KtxP 
2 Kt—Q B3 2 Kt—K B 3 5 Q—K 2 5 Q—R 5 ch 
3 P—B4 3 P—Q4 


Black can make this move, I believe, in the ordinary continuation without 
disadvantage, though his strongest reply is probably 5.., Kt—Q B 3. 
6 P—Kt 3 6 KtxKt P 
7 PxKt 
The books give as best 7 Q—B 2, after which may follow 7.., P—Q 5; 
8 Kt—K 2, Kt—B 4; 9QxQ, KtxQ; 10 KtxP, B—Q 2; and if 11 K Kt— 
B 3, B—B 3. By 7 PxKt White decides to give up his Rook for the sake of 
the attack, and the resulting moves give an illustration of what may be done 
by an inferior force against an undeveloped position. The diagram shows the 
position after White’s 9th move. 
7QxR 


8 P—Q4 8 OxKt 
9 B—B4 
Black may now reply 9.., P—K Kt 4, P—K R 4, B—R 6, or B—Q Kt 5. 
Their consequencies are dealt with in the following four games :— 
GAME I. 
9 P—K Kt 4 
10 P—K 6! 10 BxP 
Orto.., PxXB; 11 Px Pch, Kx 
P; 12 OQ—R 5 ch, K—Kt 2; 13 Q— 


Viti 
WU) 


evi Bowne ee 
iin Votz Kt 5 ch, K—B 2; 14 Qx BP ch, R— 
yyy" y fo gy oaths gs ; K sq; 15 Castles (Q R). 
Y Yy 11 BXBP 11 Kt—-R 3 
Vian YY YA Z; Or 11.., B—Kt 2; 12 B—K 5, 
YY YY, Uy BxB; 13 QxB, R-—B sq; 14 
YY Y=G YY Castles (Q R), Q—R 7; 15 KtxP. 
YY Y/Y UY 12 B—K 5 12 R—Ktsq 
YY G24 Uli 13 Castles(Q R) 13 Q—R 8 
Yj YY) 14 Q—Kt 5 ch 14 K—Q sq 


If 14.., B—Q 2; then 15 Q~x 
Kt P, R—Q sq; 16 KtxP or R— 
K sq (or 15 KtxP, BxQ; 16 BxB 
ch, K—Q sq; Rx Q), 
15 QxKt P 15 R—B sq 
-— : 16 BxKt 16 Q—B 6 

WHITE. 17QxRP 
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GAME 2. 
9 P—K R44 
10 P—K 6 Io B—Q 3 
11 PxP ch Ir K—Q2 


Or 11 BXB, PxXB; 12 PXP ch, KxP (if 12.., K—Q 2; 13 Castles; 
and if 12.., K—Q sq; 13 Q—B 3, Kt—Q 2; 14 Castles (Q R), if Kt—B 3; 15 
Ktx P, if B—Kt 5; 16 Q—B 4, if K—B sq or Kt—Q 2; 17QxP); 13 Q—B 
3 ch, K—Kt sq; 14 Castles (Q R), B—Kt 5; 15 QxP ch, K—B sq; 16 B—B 
4,Q—B 7; 17 R—B sq. 


12 Castles (Q R) 12 BxBch 
13 PxB 13 O—Kt 3 
If 13.., O—Kt 6; 14 B—R 3 ch, if QxB; R—K sq wins. 

14 B—R 3 ch 14 K—Q sq 19 Kt—Q sq 19 OxQP 
15 BxB 15 KxB 20 QO—Q 6 20 K—Q sq! 
16 Q—K 7 16 Kt—Q 2 21 R—K 7 21 OxFP ch 
17 R—K sq 17 P—B 3 22 OxQ 22 KxR 
18 R—K 6 18 Q—Kt 8 ch 


- Black here has the best game, and unless White’s attack can be improved 
probably he will do better to play as in the above note, 11 Bx B, &c. 


GAME 3. 
9 B—R 6 
10 Castles (Q R) 10 BxB 
11 RXB 11 QxQP 
11 RxB 11 QxQP 
12 P—Ko6orA 12 B—K 2 


If 12.., PXP; 13 QxP ch, B—K 2; 14 Q—B 8 ch, B—OQ sq; 15 R-- 
K sq ch, K—B 2; 16 Q—K 6 ch, K—B sq; Q—K 8 mate. 
13 PxPch 13 K—B sq 
14 B—K 5 14 B—Kt 4 ch 
If 14.., Q—Kt 3; 15 KtxP, Q—Q R 3; 16 BXP ch; and if 14.., Q— 
B5; 15 BxXP ch, KXB; 16 Q—K 5 ch, K—R 3; 17 R—R sq ch, Q—R 5. 


15 B—B4 15 B—K 2 
Draw. 
A. 
12 Kt—Kt 5 12 O—B 5 
13 KtxPch 13 OxKt 
14 P—K 6 14 Q—K 2 
15 PxPch 15 K—Q sq! 


If 15.., K—Q 2; 16 Q—Kt 5 ch, K—Q sq; 17 Q—R 5 ch, K—Q2; 18 
R—K sq, Q—Q sq; 19 QxP ch, K—B sq; 20 R—K 8. 


16 O—Q 2 16 O—Q 2 20 R—B 7 20 Kt—B 3 
17 B—Kt 5 ch 17 B—K 2 21 B—B4ch 21 K—Kt 3 
18 P—B 8 (Q) ch 18 RxQ 22 P—B4 
19 RxRch 19 K—B 2 
GAME 4. 
9 B—OQ Kt 5 

1o Castles (Q R) 10 BxKt 

11 PxXB 11 P—K Kt 4 

12 Q—B 3 12 P—Kt 5! 

If 12.., PXB; 13 B—Kt 5 ch, P—Q B 3; 14 RxQ, PXB; 15 QOxQP. 

13 OQxQP 13 P—Q B3 

14 Q—K 4 14 Q—R 7 

15 P—K 6 


If 14.., B—K 3; 15 B—Kt 2, if Q—R 7; 16 RXR (if 15.., B—Q 4; 
16 O—B 5, OQXB; 17 Q—B 8 ch). 

I am only able to indicate some of the lines of White’s attack, and the 
analysis is not exhaustive. The chances of White’s success are good in a game 
played over the board, even if the attack is not proved to be absolutely sound. 


J. G. W. Woops. 
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“ CHESS STRATEGY,’ BY EDUARD LASKER. 


In a letter we received recently from Mr. Eduard Lasker, who 
is now in New York, he refers with justifiable pride to the fact that 
the English edition of his book, Chess Strategy, published a few months 
ago by Geo. Bell & Sons, London, had a most favourable reception, 
half the edition being sold within a month of publication. Mr. Lasker 
says :— 

I assume that most of the buyers are readers of the B.C.M., therefore I 
should like, through the medium of the Magazine, to point out an error. 

On page 164 I give a continuation in the Ruy Lopez, which, according to 
analyses by Aljechin, Bernstein, and Teichmann, leads to a drawing position 
in the following variation :— 


WHITE. BLACK. WHITE. BLACK. 
I P—K 4 1 P—K4 7 B—Kt 3 7 P—Q3 
2 Kt—K B 3 2 Kt—Q B 3 8 P—B 3 8 Castles 
3 B—Kt 5 3 P-QR3 9 P—Q4 9 B—Kt 5 
4 B—R4 4 Kt—B 3 1o B—K 3 to KtxK P 
5 Castles 5 B—K 2 Ir B—Q5 Ir O—Q 2 
6 R—K sq 6 P—QO Kt 4 12 BxK Kt 12 P—Q 4, &c. 


Capablanca informs me that when he was in Petrograd Aljechin showed 
him a long analysis of this variation in a Russian chess journal, indicating that 
this line of play is to White’s advantage on account of the following continuation. 

After Black’s 11th move, Q—Q 2, White does not adopt 12 BxK Kt, but 


plays— 

12 PxK P 12 Kt—Kt 4! 15 QxB 15 KtxP 

13 BxKt(Kt5) 13 BxB 16 RxKt 16 PxR 7 
14 P—K R 3 14 BxKt | 17 BXR , 


Although Black can play the surprising move 17.., B—B 8! White finally 
emerges with the better position. 

The variations are extremely difficult, but I will seek an opportunity to 
analyse them and send you the result as soon as possible. 


GAME ENDING. 


The appended position arose after Black’s 19th move (P—Kt 4) 
in a game between C. Chapman (Kent) and C. Coates (Cheshire) in the 
recent correspondence match between their respective counties. 


BLACK (C. COATES.). 21 KxP 4 21 B—OR4 
y e j 22 K—Kt 5 22 P—R 3 ch 
23 KxKt 23 B—Q sq ch 
24 RxB 24 QRxR 
25 BxRP 25 R—Q4 
26 K—B 7 26 R—K 3 
27 B—Kt 7 ch 27 K—R2 
28 B—Kt 3 28 R—Q2ch 
29 K—B 8 29 R—K 7 
30 P—K B4 30 RxXB 
31 Kt—B 3 31 R—Q 7 
32 R—R sq ch 32 K—Kt 3 
33 P—B 5 ch 33 BxP 
34 R—Q sq 34 R—B7 
ome 35 K—K 8 35 R—Kt 2 
— = 36 Resigns 
WHITE (C. CHAPMAN). | 
The concluding moves were :— If 36 P—K Kt 4, B—B sq; 37 
WHITE. BLACK. Kt—K 4, R—R 7; 38 R—Q © ch, 
19 P—R 3 19 P—Kt 5 ch K—Kt 2; 3) Kt—B 6, R—R sq ch; 
20 PxP 20 BxP ch 40 Kt—Kt 8, BxP! 


EZ 
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SELECTED END-GAME STUDIES. 


We have much pleasure in publishing a truly remarkable set of 
nine end-game studies by M. Henri Rinck. It is divided into three 
groups of three positions each ; but it would to some extent spoil the 
interest of our solvers to state at this stage the reason for the sub-division 
or to describe the task which M. Rinck set himself when composing them. 


Al. A2. 
1 No. 188. : HENRI RINCK. N. 189. By HENRI RINCK. 


a 
‘ 
fate 


] Ws ae oe | y 


as 


Dm 
ae 


Fae 
_ 
ae 


f 
Ws 
Va 


ne 


Wy 
a 


Siteer 


UV 2 hy 
7 aPePat ia" 


al 
lo eee 


White to play and win. 


A3. BI. 
No. Ig0. 


By HENRI RINCK. No. 191. By HENRI RINCK. 
GY y — 


J 7 
; sP __s 


“oo 
o Bee Be 


White to play and win. 


A mea 
I U 


YY jp Y yy ZU Y 
F B ate & BE yy as te 
jg "a yyy VU, . Zz . at Yi 
as ) =e 2 =" -"s “2 


White to play and win. 


White to ane and win. 


Four of these, Nos. 192, 193, 195, and 196, are now published 
for the first time. Nos. 188 and 194 were first published in Deutsche 
Schachzeitung in 1906 and 1907. Nos. 190 and Ig were first published 
in Bohemia in 1908 and 1907. No. 189 was first published in 150 
Endsprelstudien in 1909. 
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B2. 
= HENRI RINCK. 


7/ 


No. 192. 


oe ows 
aa a at | 
ore 
i "p w5- 


No. 194. By Henri RINCK. 


WY 


Yyy 


Y g A 
YU! a ZB. =a 


j YY Y 
YY Yj Yj Uj YU YY 
Yi Yj Vy WY d 
WY yf Yu Y Y, WY 
YY UY; fy Uj} 
Y “USA, Uji. Ys). 
YY UY YY Yfyy 
Yj Ups “YU Yy YH y Yi Y 
YUMTTT/) VYssreeste 4 4 Wjijpsi 
Yyy YY L/1 Yili, / 
. 4 Z Z 
. y YY 
y 


White to ae and win. 


B3. 
No. 193. By HENRI RINCK. 
at awe 
a: a ” a 


” ys 
4 


“fiitlhe 
Mf, Uy 

Yy, YH yy, 

‘ Y _ 

4 gl 


White to to; lay? and win. 
C2. 
No. 195. By HENRI RINCK. 


een 


on ct 


a 

"a. “2 a8 

2) aes 
oe 

BwBaw io 


White to play and win. 


We offer two special prizes for the best solutions received of these 


nine studies. 


Although there are so many they are not very difficult, 


especially when one has been mastered, and no one need fear to try 


them. 


We now repeat positions 186 and 187, published in the April 


number. 


No. 186, by F. F. L. Alexander.—g@ at Q B 2, BY at K R 3, 
H at Q Kt 2,Q2, @ at Q Kt 6, K Bsq, #} at QB7 and K Kt 5, 
f atOR4; Gg atQR8, Wy at Q3, = at QBsq,K Kt 8, @ 
atK R3,KR4,  atQR4,QKt4, § atQR3,QR7,Q5. White 


to play and draw. 
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C3. 


No. 196. By HENRI RINCK. 


an, re 
a 


Y Yj 
Ys 
Yy 


Vda, 
4 


This was kindly contributed 
by the author. It is a study 
rather after the style of the older 
composers. White forces stale- 
mate by a series of properly timed 
sacrifices. 

I RxXP ch, KXR; 2 K—B 
sq ch, K—R sq; 3 BXP ch, Qx 


Vit 
ff, Yi 
“ Yj 
Af, 


Y 
Wij” B : 4 Q—R 3 ch, Kt x Q : 5 R— 


Y R 2 ch, KXR stalemate. 
Wp, GY Uy No. 187, from actual play.— 
Oo yyy fll yg gy at K Bs, #) at Q Kt 3, 8 

YY Wi | at K Kt 4; Gp at K B 2, é 
atQR7,K Kt4. White to play 
| and win. 
| White has only just time to 

win here, and if he loses a move he 

loses the win also. Black’s only 

chance is to come and attack the 
Knight, and if White plays his King at once, Black will draw by doing 
sO. 

If, for example, 1 KxP, then K—K 3; 2 K—B 4, K—Q q; 
3 P—Kt 5, K—B 5; 4 Kt—R sq, K—B 6; 5 P—Kt 6, K—Kt 7; 
6 P—Kt 7, Kx Kt; 7 P—Kt 8 (Q), K—Kt 7 and draws. Or 1 K— 
K 5, K—K 2, and White’s King is further from the Kt P while Black’s 
King is just as well placed as before, thus if 2 Kt—R sq, K—Q 2; 
3 K—B 5, K—Q 3; 4 KxP, K—Q 4 as before. | 

White can however gain one move by moving his Knight first, 
as Black cannot with his reply improve the position of his King. 

Thus 1 Kt—R sq, K—K 2; 2 KxP, K—K 3; 3 K—B4! K— 
Q4; 4 P—Kt 5, K—Q4; 5 P—Kt 6, K—B6; 6 P—Kt 7, K—Kt 7; 
7 P—Kt 8 (Q), Kx Kt; 8 K—K 4 (or K 3), K—Kt 7; 9 Q—Kt 7 ch, 
K—Kt 8; 10 Q—Kt sq ch, K—Kt 7; 11 QQ 4 ch, K—Kt 8; 12 
Q—Kt 4ch, K—B7; 13 Q—R 3, K—Kt 8; 14 Q—Kt 3 ch, K—R 8; 
15 Q—B 3 ch, K—Kt 8; 16 K—Q 3 and wins. 

Mr. Harvey Jones sent us this interesting example of Queen 
against Rook’s Pawn resulting from an actual game. 


“4 4 
Y A 
77tttla 


White to play and win. 


CUMULATIVE COMPETITION. 


Name. Previous Score. No. 186. No. 187. Total. 
Mr. H. R. Bigelow (Stoneyhurst) dee ee BF ke y rr 4 oo. 45 
Mr. R. Garby (Redruth) .. .. BQ vas 4 oO 36 
Mr. I,. Illingworth (Brentwood) 24 4 4 32 
Mr. G. E. Sinith (Cambridge) nel Gas ee 832 -—- — 32 
Mr. J. A. J. Drewitt (Oxford) ..  .. 2...) 2 4 4 32 
Mr. W. Marks (Belfast) ae me. em 228 4 -— 28 
Mr. P. W. Sergeant (Irondon) 16 5 4 25 
Mr. J. Jackson (Wigton) ~.. 16 4 4 24 
Mrs. Moseley (Oxford) 18 4 oO 22 
Mr. W. T. Pierce (Shiplake) 16 4 oO 20 
Mr. E. G. Essery (Cambridge) 16 4 Oo: 20 
Mr. H. W. Schroeder (New York) 16 — — 16 
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‘Name. — - Previous Score. No. 186. No. 187. Total. 
Rev. A. Baker (Jersey) .. Ss ee ee es ee” ee ee: 6 
Mr. R. H. Thouless (Norwich) — ee ee a ee 4 8 
Mr. F. H. Darby (Harrogate) SS He. be. Si vate A 4 8 
Mr. C. B. Dyar (The Hague) .. .. .. .Cancelled 4 4 8 
Mr. Bigelow wins the prize with the largest “‘ accumulation ” 


known in the history of our competition. 
For this month the two position Nos. 192 and 195, given above, 
are the ones selected for the purpose of the Cumulative Competition. 
Communications should be marked ‘ Chess,’’ and addressed to 
Mr. C. E. C. Tattersall, 62, Acre Lane, London, S.W. Solutions 
should be posted by May roth, 1915. | 


THE CHESS WORLD. 


PRISONERS OF WAR. 


It will be remembered that when the Mannheim Congress was 
prematurely stopped by the outbreak of war, the Russian players were 
detained by the German Government as civil prisoners. Herr Malutin 
(president of the Petrograd Chess Club and vice-president of the 
Russian Chess Federation), who is one of their number, has written 
to the secretary of the British Chess Federation suggesting that the 
interned experts should organise a tournament, and that in return 
for the games, carefully annotated, the British Chess Federation 
should furnish a prize fund to be awarded by Herr Malutin, in accord- 
ance with the results of the tournament. 

This would be of great benefit to some of the players, whose 
resources from Russia have been practically exhausted, would furnish 
our papers with good games by foreign experts, and more than all it 
would create a bond of union between the British and Russian organisa- 
tions that would be turned to good account in international matters 
when the advent of peace permits. 

The funds of the Federation are not available for the purpose, 
but by the spontaneous generosity of two or three supporters of the 
Federation in guaranteeing any deficit, the committee has been able 
to accede to Herr Malutin’s request, and has agreed to send £10 per 
month for at least four months to serve as the prize fund. 

The committee appeals to those British players who can spare a 
small donation in these untoward times to send the amount to the 
secretary, Mr. Leonard P. Rees, St. Aubyn’s, Redhill, to help to make up 
the sum required and relieve the guarantors from bearing all the 
burden. 

The case must appeal to our national sympathies and our fellow 
feeling for chess players in trouble. We have sent a donation of two 
guineas to the fund, and we appeal to each reader of the B.C.M. to 
follow our example with as large a subscription as each» can afford 
to give. 
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The championship of the Lincolnshire Chess Association has been 
won this year by J. H. Todd (Lincoln). 


The entries for the Middlesex County individual championship 
are: Messrs. R. C. Griffith (Hampstead), holder; J. Du Mont (Hamp 
stead), champion 1913; W. E. Bonwick (Hampstead), P. W. 
Sergeant (West London), and W. H. Watts (Atheneum). It was 
agreed that, if not more than five entries should be received the contest 
should be a double-round one, which will accordingly be the case. 


The Bishop of Trinidad writes, with regard to the signature 
‘“‘ Episcopus,’’ used by the writer of the article on “ Britain’s position 
in the Chess World,” in our February issue: ‘I hope readers of the 
B.C.M. will not think that I am the ‘ Episcopus’ who ventures to 
criticise British chess. Far be it from me! I rejoice to think there 
are other chess-playing Bishops besides those on the board. We 
might call them ‘above board’!’’ Our pseudonymous contributor 
writes in reply: ‘‘ I ought perhaps to say that I am only, as it were, 
Episcopus in partibus—though astute journalists will perhaps hasten 
to remind me that what was ‘ very good in parts’ was the curate’s 
egg, not the Bishop.”’ 


The meeting at the City of London Chess Club on April 15th of 
a special committee of the London Chess League, to decide on the 
appeal of the Metropolitan C.C., was quite an elaborate affair. The 
League itself was represented by Messrs. Herbert Jacobs (chairman), 
J. H. White, and G. A. Felce. The ‘“ counsel ’’ for the Metropolitan 
were Messrs. C. E. C. Tattersall and R. H. V. Scott; for the Lud- 
Eagle Messrs. W. Ward and G. E. Wainwright, while both clubs’ 
secretaries and match captains looked on anxiously. The counter- 
claim of the Lud-Eagle was first heard, appealing against a game 
adjudicated as a draw. This having failed, the Metropolitan’s two 
appeals were taken, both against wins which had been given to the 
Lud-Eagle. The argument was prolonged until near closing-time at 
the City of London, but finally both appeals by the Metropolitan were 
allowed, each game being aceiated | a draw. All three decisions of 
the judges were unanimous. 


The annual meeting of the Yorkshire Chess Association was held 
at the Gambit Café, Park Row, Leeds, on April 17th. 

The president (Mr. Edwin Woodhouse, J.P., D.L.) occupied the 
chair and presented the trophies to the representatives of the success- 


ful clubs :— 
Edwin Woodhouse Challenge Cup—Leeds Club. 
The ‘“‘ Brown ’”’ Trophy-——Bradford II. 
Yorkshire Observer Trophy—Dewsbury Club. 


The Secretary’s report stated that the Individual Championship 
had been won by Mr. G. Barron (Hull) ; the Kitchin Memorial prize 
(£8), for correspondence play, by Mr. J. Bland (Bradford) ; also that 
Yorkshire, by its success against Lancashire, had again become custodian 
of the Moore Challenge Trophy, and therefore entitled to represent the 
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North of England in the competition to determine the Bagieh cham- 
pion county. 

The balance sheet showed a surplus of £29 os. 5d. 

’ All the officers were unanimously re-elected. President, Mr. 
Edwin Woodhouse; hon, secretary, Mr. Allan Schofield; hon. 
treasurer, Mr. A. C. Ivimy. 

The meeting started at 2-15 and closed at 9 p.m. During the 
period indicated competitions in groups of four players each were 
contested, 30 players in all taking part. After tea and the business 
meeting a lightning tourney resulted in Mr. F. D. Yates winning first 
prize and Mr. C. W. Roberts second. 


The usual Easter-tide Congress of the Kent County Association 
was not held this year, but some of the members met at the Queen’s 
Hotel, Hastings, for the Easter holidays. Three tournaments were 
played, and resulted as shown by the appended tabulated records. 

In addition to the above events there was a Kriegspiel contest 
and a lightning tournament, and a match between the Hastings Club 
and the visiting players, whose side was defeated by I1 points to 9. 

First CLASS TOURNAMENT. 


—_—_— 


I 2 ' 3 4 |! 5 ‘ Totals. 
1 Mr. R. P. Michell — 3 I 4 I 3 
2 Mr. E. E.- Middleton 4 — I oo ; 1 24 
3. Mr. C. Chapman Oo ) — rs: 4 14 
4 Mr. J. Raoux 4 I o ' — + oO 14 
5 Mr. J. C. Waterman oO oO 4 © | — 13 


SECOND CLASS ‘TOURNAMENT. 


Mr. W. H. Watts 
Mrs. Holloway 
Mrs. Michell .. 
Mr. S. J. Holloway 
Mrs. Stevenson 


APRWHHK 


THIRD CLASS TOURNAMENT. 


I 2 3 4 5 Totals. 
1 Miss Abraham — I Oo 4 I 24 
2 Mr. F. W. Crisp fo) — 4 I I 24 
3 Mr.G.C. Woods .. I 4 — Oo I 24 
4 Mrs. Roe ‘ : $ oO I — oO 1} 
5 Mr. G. M. Arrowsmith oO re) fe) I — | «. 


Northern Union Championship: Yorkshire v. Lancashire.—This 
match in the second round of this season’s contest was played on 
March 27th at the headquarters of the Leeds Chess Club. Thirty 
boards were engaged, and Yorkshire won by- 184 points to 114, and 
will now represent the North in the contest for the English counties’ 
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championship, in which the other competitors will be Shropshire 
(Midland champion) and Middlesex or Devonshire (Southern cham- 
pion). The result of the present match between Yorkshire and 
Lancashire is further indication of the progress in strength of play of 
the county of broad acres during recent years. Of the first 12 matches 
contested Yorkshire won only two and drew one. Of the second 12 
Lancashire: won seven and Yorkshire five. In I912 the scores were 
Lancashire. 20, Yorkshire 10. In 1913 Yorkshire won by 18 to Io. 
Last year Lancashire scored 17} points to 123. Score of present 


match :— YORKSHIRE. | LANCASHIRE. 

H. E. Atkins (Huddersfield) .. Mr. V. L. Wahltuch (Manchester) 
. F. D. Yates (Leeds).. ee ag Mr. ‘“‘A. Sergeant ’’ (Liverpool) 
.G. Barron (Hull). Mr. C. Lobel (North Manchester) .. 
. C. W. Roberts (Huddersfield) Mr. R. W. Houghton (Manchester) 
. H. A. Burton (Leeds) ‘ Mr. C. H. Wallwork (Manchester) 
. E. Dale (Sheffield) : Mr. E. W. Ruttle (Manchester) .. 
. W. H. Sparkes (Sheffield) Mr. N. B. Holmes adehestet) a 
. F. Schofield (Leeds) ; Mr. S. Keir (Lancaster) Se sages 
. J. A. Woollard (Bradford) Mr. W. R. Thomas (Waterloo): ... 
. A. C. Ivimy (Leeds) Mr. G. H. Midgley (Manchester) . 
. W. Batley (Sheffield) Mr. J. F. “‘ Medicus ”’ (Liverpool) © 
v. H. F. Hawkes (Bradford) Mr. J. Goldstone (North Manchester) 
W. J. Berryman (Barnsley) Mr. T. H. Storey (Liverpool) is 
J. P. Rynd (Harrogate) .. . A. Wolstencroft (N. Manchester) 
M. Jackson (Hull) .. Mr. W. Turner (Manchester) . ae 
H. Williams (Huddersfield) Mr. T. A. Farron (N. Manchester) 
A. A. Williams (Leeds) .. ; Mr. J. Grundy (Manchester) .. 
H. W. Hodgkinson (Bradford) Rev. A. W. Baxter (Manchester) . 
S. Leader (Leeds) .. . : Mr. W. W. Cowan (Wigan)... 
J. W. Morton (Bradford) Mr. W. H. -Burgess (N. Manchester) 
R. Bainbridge (Hull) Mr. . Moore (Manchester) 
F. O. Nelson (York) Mr. . Davidson (Manchester) 
J. Orange (Sheffield) sc Mr. . Shubsachs (Manchester) 
A.S. J. Bridgman (Huddersfield) Mr. Duncan (N. Manchester) 
‘A. Schofield (Leeds) Mr. . Panton (Manchester) .. 
F. H. Sugden (Sheffield) Mr. . Holgate (Manchester) .. 
. W. Halstead (Huddersfield) Mr. . Hickinbotham (Wigan) 
. G. Wright (York) Mr. . Creeke (Burnley) .. ; 
mae ie 
iE. 


bedndaeas 


BO Ne ieee OO 0 Ome eH HO O Nopstobitoht © Sbsnepenchstcpttpatopenchs © © top 


PMO Mb > z 
SOAR OT 


W. Smith (Bradford) _ Mr. A. Meilzner (Manchester) : 
F. Gardner (Sheffield) Mr. J. A. Barraclough (Rochdale) | 


OR a al al ol ool oe oe ool ol © oe a ol ol ee od el al a a) 
e 


Aiba pil ail e gblkt 


| 


18 
*By default—-player absent. 


= 
=a 
tops 


London Secondary Schools’ Chess League.—Eleven schools took 
part in the preliminary rounds of the championship competition 
organised by this League. These schools, which are allowed to play 
any other schools in the competition—at least six to qualify for the 


final rounds—finished as follows :— 
Won. Drawn. Tost. Points. 


1. Coopers’ Conipany’s School: ss. te (8 s6° <B> aw OO ees Oa QO% 
2. Central Foundation School 7 I Ege, 9b. an 83% 
3. Battersea Polytechnic Secondary Sch. 4 I I 44 .. 75% 
4. Wilson’s Grammar School, Camberw ell 3 I 2 34 .. 58% 

( Westminster City ~. on ot 20 a 3 a we 43% 
aan George Green’s .. a I 4 2 3 43% 

{ Strand Secondary schoo I 2 4 2 29% 
i ( Archbishop Tenison’s School _ I 2 ce 2 29% 
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Whitechapel Foundation, Raines’ Foundation, and Tietoway 
County Secondary School also competed. 

_ By the kindness of the committee and honorary sicretary of the 
City of London Chess Club, the concluding rounds were played at the 
Club, Grocers’ Hall.Court, Poultry, E.C. 

The pairing of the four clubs at the top of the table was made by 
lot before the match by Mr. F. W. Andrew, and the matches, a 
were played on Tuesday, March 16th, resulted as follows :— — 


_ COOPERS’ COMPANY’S SCHOOL, WILSON’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Bow. CAMBERWELL. . 
M. Moscow “te, Hee a 1 W.G. F. Shrapnel . fe) 
L. T. Dudley 4 H. C. Edwards © . $ 
W. M. -Clemans 4 H. G. Cannon 4 
A. L. Medcalf.. me) C. E. Cabot I 
A. W. Long I W.M. Dush .. Oo 
E. P. Gurney . 1 J. C. Tibbles .. Oo 
4 2 
CENTRAL FOUNDATION ScHOOL, _ BATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC 
| rouse STREET, E.C. SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
M. Fox ss ee ee oe EF Capewell .. 2. 6. eee. Oo 
J. Cohen... ' r  Gauss “Mik be ie G2. sess 90 
F. H. Bradshaw ‘o Morant.. .. ..°.. «. «GT 
S. Maccoby | 4 Owston 2... 2. 62 we eee 0s 
M. Goodman 1. Peck | re) 
A. K. Hosck .. I Bowmer 
: 44 rv 


In the first named match the second board game was not played. 
until the following Saturday, as Edwards was competing at Cambridge 
for a University scholarship. A remarkable position occurred at 
board three which gave the adjudicators a lot of trouble ; ulcimately 
Mr. W. Ward gave it as a draw. ‘The final round was played on the 
following Tuesday, March 23rd, with the following result :— 


CENTRAL FOUNDATION ‘SCHOOL. COOPERS’ COMPANY’S SCHOOL. 

M. Fox ... SO eee ee ee | M. Moscow ‘ ve) 
F. H. Bradshaw be s : 1 I. T. Dudley .. 6) 
jJ. Cohen 6. S42 44. «dss 4 W. M. Clemans 4 
S. Maccoby ae o A. L. Medcalf I 
M. Goodman 1 A. W.-Long... re) 
A. K. Hosek .. I E. P. Gurney .. 9) 

4h ta 


Central Foundation ‘School thus for the er time obtained 
possession of the coveted bronze shield presented by the British Chess 
Federation. The figures, although decisive. hardly indicate the rela-: 
tive strength of the opposing teams. Moscow built up a sound and 
what should have been a convincing game against Fox. The latter, 
however, who is a player of capital resource, broke up the position by 
giving up two minor pieces for R and two Pawns, and towards the end 
of a long game taking advantage of a weak move of his opponent’s, - 
won a piece and the game. At board 5, too, the Coopers’ School 
representative lost a piece by an oversight on his fourth move, and 
practically made his opponent a present of the game: Mr. G. A. 
Thomas was present during the match and acted as adjudicator. 
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Many were the misgivings associated with the beginning of the 
London Chess League season of 1914-15. In the first place there 
was the doubt whether, in this year of fateful import, it was 
fit and proper for a chess competition to take place at all. 
This doubt was quickly resolved, for it was soon evident that chess 
players, while doing their share of patriotic endeavour, had no inten- 
tion of abandoning their favourite pastime, and that there was no 
inconsistency involved in devoting leisure moments to the most thought- 
ful and reflective of all games. The apprehension still remained 
however, that the season might not prove successful, that clubs would 
be unable to raise teams, and that no interest would be felt in the 
results of the competition. This proved to be equally unfounded. 
Three Clubs, East Ham and Ilford, Leyton and South London, decided 
to limit their activities to minor events, and not to try to maintain 
a team of twenty throughout the season ; but the rest of last season’s 
competitors came boldly into the fray, and the result justified their 
confidence. Matches were keenly contested, individual play reached 
its usual standard, and the old-time rivalry among the leading clubs 
was as close as ever. Indeed, the final positions of Metropolitan, 
Lud-Eagle, and Hampstead, were in doubt right to the end of the 
season ; not merely until the last match was played, but for a whole 
month afterwards. 

Metropolitan drew with Lee and lost to West London, while 
Hampstead drew with West London and lost to Lee. Then, when 
the two clubs met, Metropolitan scored a hollow victory over Hampstead. 
This left Lud-Eagle, with a clean score of 8 wins, and a very strong 
position, but, when faced with their most dangerous rivals as oppo- 
nents, in the last two matches of the programme, their experiences were 
disastrous. The Hampstead match came first, and Lud-Eagle, losing 
by 94 to 103, needed only to draw the Metropolitan match in order 
to win the championship. This, apparently, was done, as the score 
at the close of play (7 to 6 in favour of Metropolitan) was converted, 
after adjudication, into a win for Lud-Eagle by 10} to 93. However, 
an appeal was lodged by the losers against the adjudication of two 
games, the justice of the contention was admitted by the Executive 
Committee, and the score was reversed, thus giving the championship 
to Metropolitan for the second year in succession, with Lud-Eagle 
half a point behind. Lee and West London, it will be noted, main- 
tained their reputations for scoring well against the strong clubs, and 
it was only West London’s unexpected loss to the Bohemians that 
prevented them from sharing the third place. North London had a 
strong team if and when all its members were available, but came 
badly to grief on occasions when one or two of the regular players 
were absent. Brixton occupied its usual place at the top of the bottom 
half of the list, but its future looks rosy, as some of its young players 
show distinct promise. The four remaining clubs had but a sorry 
tale to tell. Toynbee scored against the three lower clubs, and gave 
Lee a close run, but did nothing otherwise. Bohemians furnished 
the surprise of the season in beating West London. Kennington 
always looked like winning matches but only once managed to do so, 
and Athenzeum fell upon evil days without a solitary victory. 
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The effect of the appeal system, in postponing the decision of the 
League until weeks after play is over, has been the subject of con- 
siderable discussion, and it is quite likely that attempts will be made 
to modify the arrangements. After all, games ought to be won by 
the players themselves, and not settled by long argument among 
experts, and some method of securing a prompt and practical decision 
can surely be devised by the wisdom of the League Council. 

Full score :— 


Club. Won. Lost. Drawn. Games. 
1. Metropolitan 8 I = I s 114 
2. Lud-Eagle 8 2 O 128 
Hampstead .. 7 2 I 118 

3: { Lee he. sae 7 2 I 114} 
5. West London 6 3 I 11g 
6. North London 6 4 O 112 

7. Brixton .. 4 6 ) 873 
8. Toynbee 2 i; I 83 

g. Bohemians 2 8 Oo 713 
10. Kennington .. I 8 I 72 

11. Atheneum oO 8 2 80} 


In the B Division, which was revived this season in place of the 
C Division, Islington took first place with 44 points out of 6, Lud- 
Eagle II. and Sydenham tying for second with 4 points, and the Ladies’ 
being third with 34 points. The other entries were Insurance, Harles- 
den, and Hampstead II. 


Metropolitan Chess Club.—The championship tournament this 
season has proved unusually exciting. The entry, second only, as a 
rule, to the City of London in quality, was well up to the average on 
the present occasion, including Messrs. Davidson, MacBean, Miller, 
Scott, Tattersall, and Thomas. Davidson jumped off with a strong 
lead, winning 54 out of his first 6, and 94 out of 11 (8 wins, 3 draws, 
no losses). But Scott, though not playing his games so much in advance 
of the scheduled time, won his first 7 games off the reel before he dropped 
a point to Tattersall. When he had played 10 his score was 9, with 
Thomas and Davidson still to play. Thomas, MacBean, and Miller 
has by this time dropped 2 points each, with less games played ; and 
therefore one of them, by winning all his remaining games, had still 
a chance of securing the championship, provided that Thomas beat 
Scott and Scott beat Davidson. The meeting between Scott and 
Thomas, on April 9th, was thus invested with special interest. The 
game ended in a draw, and in consequence put Davidson and Scott 
level with 94 out of 11 each, while knocking out not only Thomas, but 
also, barring a very improbable conjunction of events, MacBean and 
Miller as well. We give the game :— 


GAME No. 4,156. 
Caro Kann Defence. 


WHITE. ‘BLACK. 3 P—K5 3 B—B4 
G. A. THOMAS. R. H. V. Scott. 4 B—-Q3 4 BxB 
1 P—K4 I P—QB3 5 QxB 5 P—K 3 


2 P—Q4 2 P—Q4 6 Kt—K 2 
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6.Kt—K B 3 is commonly 
played here, but the text move 
leaves K Kt 3 accessible to White’s 
Q, as would also 6 Kt—K R 3. 
Other moves which have been 
tried are B—K 3 and P—K B 4. 


6 QO—Kt 3 
7 P—QB4 


game  Tarrasch- 
Niemzovitch, San Sebastian, 1912, 
which was the same up to this 
point, with the substitution of 
6 Kt—K B 3 for Kt—K 2, now 
continued 7.., Q—R 3. Niem- 
zovitch, in his notes on the game 
in a Riga paper, said: ‘My 
innovation of Q—Kt 3 and R 3 
appears to make White’s P—K 5 
as suspect here as in the French 
Defence.’’ As a matter of fact, 
this was no innovation of Niem- 
zovitch’s, having been played by 
Lee in his cable match game uv. 
Barry in 1go1.. According to Dr. 
Tarrasch, P—Q B 4 is necessary 
for Black. Mr. Scott combines 
the two lines. . 


8 P—QB,g 


9 Kt—R 3 
10 Kt—Kt 5 


11 QPxP 


Apparently new: In some simi- 
lar games we find P-—Q B 3. 


8 O—-R3 
9 Kt—Q B3 


This looks strong, and necessi- 
tates Black shifting his Q for the 
third time in ten moves; though 
Mr. Scott stoutly maintains that 


he thereby wasted no time, his © 


position after his 1oth move being 
better than it would have been 
were White’s Q Kt still at home. 
10 B—B 4 was another move which 
White had to consider. 


"Io Q—Kt 3 


Here Mr. Thomas thinks that 
he ought to have played 11 B— 
K 3, and if then Kt—Kt 5; 12 
Q—Kt 3. But he was in the un- 
comfortable position of having to 
avoid a draw. In answer to the 
text move Black had also 11.., 


PxP; but it would not have 
paid him. 
| Ir BxP 
12 O—-K Kt3 12 K Kt—K2 
13°-PxP 


14 
15 
16 
17 


18 
19 
20 
21 
22 


. Or 28 K—R 2, RxP; 


Naturally White rejects the offer 
of the K Kt P. From this point 
on he was very short of time, 
having to make seven moves in 
eight minutes. 


13 QxKt 
Kt—B 3 14 O—Kt3 
Px Kt 15 QxBP 
K—R sq 16 Kt—B 4 
Q—Kt4 17 QR—Qsq 


ecbicrees If 17.., P—K R 4, then 
18 Q—K 4 saves the situation. 


B—B 4 18 Castles 
QR—Qsq I9 RXR 
QxR 20 B—Kt 3 
O—K 2 21 R—Qsq 
R—B sq? : 


22 R—Q sq was better, Black’s 
possession of the open file giving 
him a decided advantage, while 
White’s masked attack on the 
adverse Q turns out useless. . 


3 22 P—OR 3 
P—KR3 23 P—R3 
K—R 2 24 R—Q5 
B—Kt 3 25 KtxB 
K x Kt 26 B—B2 
P—B 4 27 B—R4? 

aeetaaia 27.., P—K Kt 4 is much 
stronger, and Mr. Scott seems 


justified in his claim that with it 
he could have won in all varia- 
tions. If 28 PxP, then PxP; 
29 Q—K 3 (29 R—B sq and 29 
K—B 2 are both answered by . 
Q—B 4), P—B 3; 30 Kt—K 2, 
BxP ch; 31 K—B 2, Q—Kt 3. 
and a 
second P will soon fall. Or 28 
R—B sq, RxXP; 29 RXR, Px 
Rech; 30K xR, P—B 3. White’s 
best line appears to be 28 Q—R 5. 
Then might follow 28.., RxP; 
29 Kt—K 2, Q—K 5! 30 K—R 2 
(if 30 RxB, OQxP; and White 
is resourceless), BxP; 31 Kt— 


Kt 3. But even here there is 
nothing to be done after 31.., 
R—B 7. 

O—K 3 28 Q—Q2 

Q—R 2 29 R—Q6 
O—K 4 30 Bx Kt 

RxB 31 RXR 

PxR 32 Q-Q7 
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33 QxP 33 QxPch : oo game ore eiglane here, 
O ut on resumption a draw was. 

- a “4 = ONE B 8 ch immediately agreed. Black has 
—K 2 no chance of utilising his extra P, 

36 OxRP 36 OxK Pch for if he tried to do so, White 
37 K—R sq 37 Q—K 8ch might Queen his passed P first. 
8 K-—-R2 8 O—K 4 ch The game is an interesting one, 
3 x 3 4 though the influence of the clock 
39 K—Rsy 39 P—R4 marred its correctness, White 
40 P--OR4 40 Q—K8&ch being very short in both hours and 
41 K—R2 Black rather short in the second. 


On April 23rd Scott and Davidson played off their game, the 
former winning. We give the full score below. 

Mr. Scott is to be heartily congratulated on a fine performance, 
scoring I04 points out of a possible 12 from a very strong field. Mr. 
Davidson, with 9} out of 12, also did exceedingly well. 

The other leading scores on April 23rd were: G. A. Thomas, 73, 
with 1 to play ; W. P. MacBean, 7, with 3 to play; J. R. Hanning, 5, 
with 4 to play ; C. E. C. Tattersall, 44, with 4 to play ; and D. Miller, 


4, with 5 to play. GAME No. 4,157. 
Caro Kann Defence. 
WHITE. BLACK. 18 P—B3 18 PxP 


J. DAVIDSON. R. H. V. Scort. I90 PxP I oa: | 
I P—K4 1 P-QB3 Kt—Kt 3 a 53 : 
z2 P—Q4 2 P—O4 21 Q-KB3 21 QxP 
3 P—K5 3 B—B4 22 KtxBP 22 KtxKt 
4 B-Q3 4 BxB 23 QxKtch 23 K—Rsq 
5 QxB a 24 B—B4 24 Kt—Kt 3 
ee ee 25 QR—-Qsq 25 Q—Kt3 
7X ees. 7 26 B—Kt5 26 R-KBsq 
8 Castles 8 Kt—B4 27 Q-O7 27 KtxP 
oko, Oe? 23 Q—R4 28 Kt—B6 
Io P—QR3 = =I10 B—K2 29 B—B sq 29 QR—Bsq 
Ir K—Rsq 11 Castles 30 Kt—B 5 30 Px Kt 
12 P--K Kt4 12 Kt—R3 31 RxKt 31 R—Bs5 
eee _ 34Q-K7 =. 34. P-Q5 
oe Baek eee 
nee 36 R—B7 36 O—Kt 4 
White here exceed i 
16 Kt—Kt5 16 Kt—Bsq limit, but he had reas dead 
17 Kt—K2 17 P—QB4 lost ganie. 


We are indebted to Mr. George Cutler for the records of two 
correspondence matches recently finished by Devonshire against 
Hampshire and Hertfordshire. 

The match against Hertfordshire was in the final of the fourth 
correspondence contest for the championship of the Southern Counties’ 
Union. Devon won by I8 points to 12, and holds the title. 
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The match against Hampshire was in the first round of the fifth 
championship contest. The Hants team won by the heavy margin of 
104 points ; the actual scores were Hampshire 20}, Devonshire 9g}. 


Played at Board No. 1 in the Cornwall v. Middlesex correspondence match 
for the Southern Counties correspondence championship. Notes by the winner. 


GAME No. 4,158. 


Ponziant. 
WHITE. BLACK. = = = — aa eee , Rx Kt would pro- 
H. A. ADAMSON R. C. Cnc bably lead to a draw. 
(Cornwall). (Middlesex). aS 
ee ea sis a did not like 22 Q—K 
2 Kt—K B3 2 Kt—QB3 ees of os : "O_R st ie 
3 P—B3 3 Kt—B3 B—R 5 to follow. 
otstay Quite the dullest defence, 22 P—B3 
especially for correspondence play. 23 PxP 23 PxP 
4 P—Q4 4 KtxP 24 B—K3 24 B—B 3 
5 bo 5 5 Kt—Kt sq 25 QR—Ktsq 25 P—Q4 


Decale Unless it is followed here 46 P—QB5 26 O—K 5 
by 5.., B—B 4, with consequent 


sacrifice of a piece—a doubtful = os*+'' Threatening P—K Kt 4. 
continuation by correspondence. 27 Q—QO2 
6 B—QO3 6 Kt—B4 Which White prevents, but 
7 KtxP 7 KtxBch probably P—Q Kt 4 was better. 
g Castles 9 B—K2 28 Kt-K6 28 Q-Q3 
ro P—K B4 29 KtxR 29 Rx Kt 
A suggestion by Mr. H. E. 30 P—QKt4 30 P—Q5 
Atkins. 31 QR—Qsq 31 P—Q6 
10 Castles 2 P_KR 
Ir B—K 3 3 3 
P—B 5 seems mere cramp BBB Side o re 
rr P—B: - 
ing. | 32 B—Q5 
11 Kt—Q2 33 K—R sq 
12 Q—B 3 12 P—KB4 Probably K R—K sq is best. 
14 Kt—QB2 14 Q—Ksq 33 BxB 
15 P-QR4 34 QxB 34 Qx Kt P 
White did not want toexchange 35 R—Ktsq 35 Q—Kz2 
Pawns if P—B 4, and wished to If 35.., OxR P; 36 
prevent B—Q Kt 4. But Kt— R—R sq, O-—Kt 5: 37K R—Kt 
Q 4 is better, as this creates a sq, Q—-K 2; 38 R—R 4, R—K 
weakness. sq; 39 K R—Kt 4; if 36.., Q— 
15 B—Q2 B51 37 K R—B sq, Q—K 3; 38 
16 Kt—Q4 16 QO—B 2 B—B 5, followed by R—K 5 
17 P—B4 17 P-QR3 36 KR—Ksq 36 R—Ksq 
18 Kt—K B2 18 QOR—Ksq 37 R—Kt7 37 P—B4 
19 B—Q2 19 B—Qsq 38 R—B7 38 Q—Q 3 
20 P—Q Kt 39 Resigns. 


The Solas of move 15. Resigns. If 39 RxP, BxP; 


20 Kt—K 5 40 R—K 5, RxR; 41 PXR, 
21 Ktx Kt 21 Px Kt Ox P. 


‘Tournament at Chester last August. 
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GAME DEPARTMENT. 


The five following games were contested in the Major ob 


GAME No. 4,159. 
Queen's Gambit Declined. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
J. J. OHANLON. W. H. Warts. 
1 P—Q4 1 P—Q4 
2 P—QB4 2 P—K 3 
3 Kt-—QB3 3 Kt—KB3 
4 B—Kt 5 4 B—K2 
5 P—K3 5 QKt—Qz2 
6 Kt—B 3 6 P—OQOR3 
7 PxXP 7 ECP 
8 B—Q 3 8 P—K R3 
9 B_R4 
' By playing B x Kt he could have 
demonstrated that 8.., P—K R 3 
was a loss of time in development. 
g P—QB3 
10 Castles 10 Castles 
Ir QO—B2 Ir Kt—R4 
12 BxB 12 QxB 
13 KR—Ksq 13 K Kt—B3 
14 P—K4 14 PxP 
15 KtxP 15 KtxKt 
16 BxKt 16 O—O 3 
17 P—K R 3? 

Up to this point White has 
played well and secured an advan- 
tage in development. But he now 
gives up his advantage by wasting 
a move without a reason. The 
move indicated was Q R—Q sq, 
completing the development and 
at same time threatening P—Q 5. 
If in reply 17.., Kt—B 3; then 
18 O—B 5, QxQ; 19 PxQ 
offered a slight advantage for the 
end game on account of White’s 
Rooks being already in play. 

17 Kt—K B3 
18 B—Q3 18 B—K 3 
I9 QR—Qsq 19 Kt—Q4 
20 P—QR3 +320 Kt—B5 
21 B—Bsq 21 B—Q4 
22 Q-OB5 

Losing a Pawn. Kt—K 5 was 
feasible. 

22 OxQ 
23 PxQ 23 KtxPch 


24 
25 
26 
27 


28 


29 


30 
31 
32 
33 
34 


35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
AI 
42 
43 
44 


Px Kt 24 BxKt 
R—Q 7 25 K R—Ksq 
RxRch 26 RXR 
B—B 4 


Black threatened R—K 8 and 
B—K 7. 
27 R—K4 
BxPch 


Much better was 28 Rx P, B— 
Q4; 290 BXB, RXB; 30 RxP, 
RxP, &c., with a certain draw. 
As played White allows the Black 
King to enter the battle without 
his own King being able to fight. 


28 K—B sq 
P—Q Kt 4 


This loses the game by weaken- 
ing the Queen’s side Pawns. The 
only way to draw was 29 RxP, 
R—Kt 4ch; 30 K—B sq, RxP; 
31 K—K sq, leading the King 
into the centre of the board. 


29 R—K 2 
RxR 30 KxR 
B—B 4 31 K—B3 
K—R 2 32 K—K4 
K—Kt3 33 B—Q4 
BxB 


If White does not exchange 
Black wins easily, as all White 
Pawns on the Q wing fall whilst 
White can only capture the Q 
Rook and Q Knight’s Pawn. 


34 PxXB 
K—B 3 35 K—Q5 
K—B 4 36 K—B6 
K—K 5 37 P—OQ5 
P—QR4 38 P—Q6 
P—Kt 5 39 PXP 
PxP 40 P—Q7 
P—B 6 41 PxP 
PxP 42 P—Q 8 (Q) 
P—B7 43 Q-Q2 
Resigns 
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GAME No. 4,160. 


: Petroff Defence. 
WHITE BLACK. 14 R—K sq 
F. BROWN G. BARRON. 
rPOKs, 1 POE Rego vith 
a a. st, but the mate can hardly 
2 Kt-KB3 2 Kt—-KB3 be prevented either. 
3 KtxP 3 P—Q3 “ 7 
4 Kt—KB3 . 4 KtxP Position after White’s 14th move :— 
5 P—Q4 5 P—Q4 R—K sq 
6 B—Q3 6 B—-Q3 BLACK (G. BARRON). 
: eee tanything at all || gy 7/7, (m/ela77 
e can get anything a 7G Yy GY yy 
out of this opening, he can only LE Lee _ fa, e7 
do so by directing his attack BY $ U Yj Yf; GY $ 
against Q 5, this point Heine si Y “yy hy, CO gy ith y 
its protection owing to Black’s Yj yy Yy YY 
ec ae to * 2 Other- = 2 2 ae 
wise Black obtains the superior G Yy Yy Yj. 
game, as i has actually gained Y Yy é UY Y Ww 
a move. e text move Is especi- WY, YU; YG WY 
ta maae tec os | Oe AA 
position to push on his King’s |\yy Wy, Wy Wily 
Bishop’s Pawn, gaining another Y 8) Yy G Yy 3) Yay 
move by P—K B 5. The correct ‘ Uj Whi Wk” 
line of play is Q Kt—Q 2 in order 3 YY 3 Yy g YY YOY 
to provoke P—K B 4, ane yeu TT Y ‘ 51 KY CB yaa 
P—Q B 4, and eventually Q— YjixY Yj YE] Mey 
Kt 3- ZY VUE FB 
A ee WHITE (F. BROWN). 
8 Castles B—K Kt 5 
9 QKt-Q2 9 P—KB4 14 BXktP 
to Kt—Kt3  Voseeees Much stronger was Kt x 
; ete BP! 15 KxKt, BxKt; 16 
In order to save his King's BxB, QxP ch, followed by Q— 
Bishop, White must make this R 8 &c., or 16 PXB, QxP ch; 
bad move, which puts the Knight 17 Kx B, QOxPch; 18 K—Kt 2, 
entirely out of play. P—K Kt 3 O—B7ch; 19 K—R 3 (K—R sq, 
was not to be considered on O—R 5 ch; 20 K—Kt sq, R— 
account of the weaknesses pro- B 7), R—B 5; 20 B—Kt 4, P— 
duced on R 3 and B 3. K Kt 4! 21 R—K 8 ch, K—Kt2; 
Q—K 22 R—K 7 ch, K—B sq; 23 Rx 
B_K = R P, Q—K 6ch; 24 K—R 2, R— 
a B7ch; 25 K—R sq, Q—K 4 ch, 
The only chance was 11 P— &c.; or 17 K—K 3, QxP ch; 
K R 3, QO—R 4; 12 PXB, PXP,; 18 K—Q 3, Q—Kt 6! 19 K—Q 2, 
13 Kt—K 5. Black now enforces Q—Kt 4ch; 20 K—B 3! BxB; 
P—K Kt 3, after which all is over, 21 QxB, Q—Kt 6 ch; 22 K— 
Kt 4, Kt-—-B 3 ch, &c.; or 21 
11 Q—R4 RxB, R—B 6ch, &c. The mate 
12 P—K Kt 3 cannot be avoided. 
If 12 P—K R 3, then BxP; 
13 PxB, QxP, threatening R— ze : es B Bx 
B 3—Kt 3, against which there is I x 10 OX 
no defence. 17 OxQ 17 RXQ 
12 P—B5 18 R—K 2 18 Kt—Q B3 
13 BxP 13 BxB 19 QR—Ksq 19 QR—KBsq 


20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 


COnNI ANB W N 


18 
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26 K—Kt sq’ 
27 P—R5 
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26 R(Bsq)—B4 
27 Kt—K 4 


28 R(K2)—Ksq 28 R—B7 
29 R—K Bsq 29 R—Kt7ch 


30 K—Rsq 
31 Resigns 


30 Kt—B6 


GAME No. 4,161. 


Sicilian Defence. 


P—B 3 20 Kt—K 2 
Kt—B 5 21 Ktx Kt 
Px Kt 22 Kt—Kt 3 
P—QR4 23 P—KR4 
R—Q sq 24 P—R5 
K—Kt 2 25 P—RO6ch 
WHITE. BLACK. 
G. SHORIES. A. J. SPENCER. 
P—K 4 I P—QB4 
Kt—Q B3 2 P—Q3 
K Kt—K2 3 KKt—B3 
P—K Kkt3 4 Kt—B3 
B—Kt 2 5 P—K Kt 3 
P—O 3 6 B—Kt 2 
Castles 7 Castles 
P—B 4 8 Kt—K sq 


Gust He should not allow his 
Queen’s Bishop to be shut in. 
B—Kt 5 was feasible. 


P—B 5 g P—K 3 
Px Kt P 10 BPXP 
Rx<Rch 11 KXR 
B—K 3 I2 Kt—B 3 
P—K R 3 
In order to prevent Kt—Kt 5. 
13 O—K 2 
O—Q 2 14 B—Q2 
R—K Bsq 15 K—Ktsq 
B—Kt 5 16 R—K Bsq 
QO—B 4 17 Kt—Q5 


re Better is Kt—K 4, fol- 
lowed by B—B 3 and Q Kt—0Q 2. 
The text move can be answered 
by 18 P—K 5! KtxKt ch; I9 
Ktx Kt, Px P; 20 QxP, threat- 
ening Kt—B 3—K 4. 


Q—R 4 
(See Diagram.) 
18 B—B 3 


Pee are Now KtxKt ch 
was necessary. 


with 
Black 


Ig 
20 


21 
22 
23 
24 
25 


does not see the pretty combina- 
tion White has in reserve. 


P—K 5! Ig PXP 
BxB 20 PxXB 

bs eo Ktx Kt ch would not 
save the game, as 21 Kt~x Kt, 
PxXB; 22 Kt—B 3, Q—OQ sq; 
23 K—Kt 2! would follow. 
KtxKt  21t K PxKt 
Kt—K 4 22 R—B2 
Bx Kt 23 Q—B sq 
Kt—Kt5 24 BxB 
RxB 25 Resigns 


adhd aves A very well-played game 
by Mr. Shories. 


Position after White’s 18th move :— 
Q—R 4 


BLACK (A. J. SPENCER). 


WHITE (G. SHORIES). 
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GAME No. 4,162. 


Sicilian Defence. 


Igo 
WHITE. BLACK. 
J. J. OHANLON. A. J. SPENCER. 
1 P—K4 1 P—QB4 
2 Kt—KB3 2 Kt—QB3 
3 P—Q4 3.PxP 
4 KtxP 4 P—K Kt 3 
5 Kt—Q B3 


A strong move here is P— 
O B 4 in order to prevent P—Q 4. 
Black has then hardly a chance 
to secure an open file for his 
Rooks. 


16 


17 
18 


B—B 4 16 P—K 3 
Kt—B 3 17 P—Q Kt4 
B—Kt 3 18 Q—Kt 3 ch 


er Worthy of consideration 
was PQ Kt 5, followed by B x P. 
After the manceuvre initiated by 
the text move, the K Pawn is a 
deciding weakness. 


Q—O 4 19g QxQ 
RxQ 20 QR—Qsq 
P—K Kt3 21 PxP 
Kt x P 22 P—Q4 
Kt—Kt 5 23 P—KR 3 
Kt—B 3 24 Kt—B4 
R—Q 2 25 B—Q 2 
R—K sq 26 K—Kt 2 
P—B 3 27 Kt—Q3 
Kt—K 5 28 R—B 3 
R (Q 2)—K 2 29 B—K sq 

em aig ale There is no_ sufficient 
reply against the threat KtxB 
and R~xP. 
Kt—Kt4 30 R—B2 
RxP 31 Kt—K 5 
BxP 32 RxXB 
R (K 6) x Kt 33 B—Q2 
Kt—K 5 34 R—K 2 
KtxB and wins 


A game logically carried through 
by White. 


GAME No. 4,163. 


Sicilian Defence. 


5 B—Kt2 
6 B—K 3 6 P—Q 3 
7 B—K2 7 Kt—B 3 
8 Castles 
Here P—K R 3 should be 
played first, in order to prevent 
Kt—Kt 5, whereby Black can 
enforce the exchange of three 
munor pieces. 
8 Castles 
9 P—B3 9 B—Q2 
Io QO—Q2 io Ktx Kt 
Ir Bx Kt Ir B—B 3 
12 QR—Qsq 12 P—Kt 3 
eee In order to make the Q 
Rook mobile. 
13 Kt—Q5 13 Kt—K sq 
14 BxXB 14 KtxB 
I5 P—KB4 15 P—B4 
WHITE. BLACK. 
H. BOGDANOR. A. J. SPENCER. 
I P—K4 I P—QB4 
2 Kt-—KB3 2 Kt-QB3 
3 P—Q4 3 PxP 
4 KtxP 4 P—K Kt 3 
5 B—K 3 5 B—kKt 2 
6 QKt—B3 6 P—Q3 
7B-QB4 7 Kt—B3 
8 P—KR3 


This Pawn move here is justi- 


fied because Kt—K Kt 5 is 
threatened. 
8 Castles 
g Castles go Ktx Kt 
Io Bx Kt 10 QO—B 2 
Ir B—Q3 Il B—Q2 


wasn B—K 3 was necessay in 
order to protect Q 4. Black now 
gets a very bad Pawn position 
almost equivalent to a lost game. 


12 
13 
14 
15 


16 


17 
18 


a9 
20 
21 
22 


mb DQ N He 
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Bx Kt 1z2 PxB 
Kt—Q5 13 Q-Qsq 
P—QB3 £14 B—K3 
Kt—K 3 15 R—Bsq 


ences Preferable seems Q—Q 2 
with the intention to play P—B 4. 


K—R 2 16 P—Q 4 
PxP 17 BxXP 
P—KB4 18 P—B4 


Sinaia Stronger was Q—B 2, 
and if 19 K—R sq, then B—B 3, 
followed by B—R 3, or if 19 Kt x 
B, then Q—B 4 ch. As he plays 
Black loses a Pawn without being 
able to enforce Bishops of different 
colour. 


BxP I9 B—K 3 
BxB 20 PxXB 
O—Kt 3 21 O—K 2 
QR—Ksq 22 R—QB3 


23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 


29 


34 
35 
36 


37 


1gI 
R—K 2 23 K—Rsq 
K—R sq 24 OO B2 
P—Kt 3 25 P—K 4 

PxXP 26 RxRch 
KtxR 27 BxXP 
Q-Q5. 28 R—B4 
Q—K 6 29 K—Kt 2 


stadeteg 2 This loses a piece, but 
there was no defence left. The 
Bishop cannot move to Q 3 or 
Kt 6 on account of the threat 
O—B 6 ch and R—K 8 ch. 


P—OQ Kt4 30 R—Kt4 
P—QR4 31 QOxP 
O—-Q7ch 32 K—R3 
QxR 33 O—B 6ch 
R—Kt 2 34 P—Kt 4 
Q—K2 35 Q—B4 
R—B 2 36 O—K 3 
Kt—R 2 37 Resigns 


Played in the Manhattan Chess Club’s Championship, New York. 
GAME No. 4,164. 
Centre Gambit. 


WHITE. 
KUPCHIK. 


BLACk. 
ED. LASKER. 
1 P—K4 
2-P XP 
2 Kt—Q B3 
4 Kt—B 3 


5 P—K 5, Kt—K Kt 5; 6 Q— 
K 4, P—Q 4; 7PxP ch, B—K 3; 
8 B—Q R 6 leads to complications 
which, with correct play, should 
end in Black’s favour, White 
being behind with the develop- 
ment of his pieces. 


5 B—K2 


6 P—Q4 
7 KtxP 


Kt—Q B 3 
PxP 
Q—Kt 3 
Preferable is Kt x Kt, followed by 
Kt—K 2 and Kt—B 3, as the text 
move gives Black an opportunity 
to sacrifice a Pawn with great 
advantage in the development. 


8 B—Q 3! 
P—B 4 


A Pawn move which does not 
add to White’s development, and 


IO 


Il 
I2 


3 


14 


15 


therefore bad. Comparatively the 
best course was to accept the 
sacrifice, viz. 9 QxP: 10 B— 
K 4, Q—R 6; though, of course, 
Black obtains a strong attack, 
for instance, by 11 K Kt—Kt 5. 


| 9 Q—K 2 ch 
K Kt—K2 10 KtxKt 

aie ae This is better than B— 
K 3, after which White could 


Castle and then post his K Kt on 
QO B 3. Now he has much diffi- 
culty in developing his King’s 
Bishop. 
Bx Kt 
Castles 
P—O Kt 3 
The natural continuation was 
Kt—Q 4. The text move pro- 


duces a dangerous weakness on 
B 3 and R 3. 


Ir P—B 3 
I2 B—K 3 


13 Castles Q R 
R—K sq 


Now Kt—Q 4 is not possible on 
account of B—R 6 ch. 


I14 K R—Ksgq 


K—Kt sq 15 O—Q2 
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16 Kt—B sq 16 Kt—Kt 5 

17 Q—B2 17 Q—-B3 

18 K—Kt 2 18 B—QB4 
Suet’ B—K B 4 was perhaps 


the shortest way to win, though 
the text move, too, leads to a 
winning position. 


19 Q—Kt 3 Ig Kt—Q4 

20 O—B 3 20 O—Q 3 

21 B—Q2 21 Kt—Kt 3 

22 B—Q3 22 B—Q5ch 
Syatenase In order to provoke P— 


B 3, which weakens the square Q 3, 
after which Black is likely to find 


an opportunity of breaking 
through on the Q file. 

23 P—B 3 23 B-QB4 

24 R—Qsq 24 B—ROch 

25 K—B2 25 QO—Q 2 

26 P—K R3 26 P—K Kt 3 

27 KR—Ksq 27 B—-Q4 

28 Q—B 2 28 RXR 

29 BXR 


30 
31 


Not Rx«R because of Bx Kt, 
followed by BxQ Kt P. 


29 Q—B 3 
P—K Kt4 30 B—B 6 
B—K 2 


peered \ fatal mistake due to 
time pressure. 
BLACK (ED. LASKER). 


Uy 


YY. 
ttt; 


VY if, 
y Ww, ty 
U4 4 “yj Ui Yi iif) 
Yj f 2 Yi Yj YY, Yi hf) 
4 SAAS fd, AALS A SSSA 
Y Y Yi Yj; 
, UW, MW fj hi fst. 
Mp Y / ULL iA MALL. 
SUI, WY SSIS), 


4, 
AAG AGA 
SW; 4 YY hii Wh 4, 
Y y Gj YU 
4 Wit Yi 
y , Ws hj 
7 g _ Yj fi 
y CUNT A 
Yj, ty , Usp, Y Y Y Yi 
Myjyjzjwy y YH 
Yip) y Y ; 
\7 Yi Yj Yj 
VT / Md 
LAS f fff, 4 Af) WSS, fifth, 
YY WY WY, 2 YUbCH: 
} / a Ys) ph Y aN o> Uf Yip, 
jj, YL; Ss A { jj, 
44, 4/, AA fp f f Af, 
U4 Y, Yj, 2) Q £jZz 
Yi Yj cS rm Yj 
WIAA tp) tt fh ; MY ff A, 
Yi, “Up, Q O y y : y Q 
y : () (5 7 
7 , A Y 4 
L BR YX Yyn, oS 
Vif ff, J Vf, Ah, 4h, 
| 2 YY n WY, | 
qu 4 BOD ON KKATA 
O ae am ANUS 
J} AAA 
Noe 


31 O—K 5 ch? 
.... Black thinks he wins a piece, 
but he loses the game. The correct 


move was B—K 5ch. White then 
had no defence. For instance, 
32 B—Q 3, BxKt; 33 BB, 


32 


QxB ch; 34 KxB, RXR ch; 

35 KxR, Q—Kt 8 ch; 36 K—" 

K 2,QxR Pch, &c. Or 32 Kt— 
CG: 


32 BxKt 


PtipeS Another mistake. Black 
overlooks that White, after the 
exchange of Queens, can play 
R xR ch, thereby winning the Kt 
Pawn. B xB instead of the text 
move would have resulted in a 
draw. The end-game which now 
follows, and which is masterly 
played by White, shows instruc- 
tively the advantage of two 
Bishops over Knight and Bishop. 


QxB 33 QxQ 
RXR ch 34 KxR 
BxQ 35 BxP 
BxP 36 K—Q2 
B—Kt 2 37 K—Q3 
K—Q 3 38 P—KB4 
PxP 39 PXP 
P—Q R4 40 P—B 4 
B—B 2 41 Kt—Q2 

a Adecsie P—B 5 instead would 


hardly have saved the game. 
White would have answered 42 


K—B 2, PxP ch; 43 KxP. 
This was, however, Black’s only 
chance. 

P—Kt 4 42 P—QR3 
B—Kt 7 43 PxP 

PxP 44 P—QR4 
PXP! 45 Kt—B 4ch 
K—B 2!! 

Not K—B 4 on account of 
KtxB; 47 P—R 6, K—B 2; 
48 PxKt (P—R 7, Kt—Q 3 ch) 
draw. 

46 K—B 2 
B—Q5 47 B—Q3 
K—B 3 48 Kt—K 5 ch 
Bx Kt 49 PXB 
K—Q 4 50 B—Kt 5 
P—R 6 51 K—Kt 3 
K—B 4 dis ch 52 Resigns 

Saas The game was lost even 


without the final blunder, as White 
wins the K R P and Queens his 
own. The Bishops being of the 
same colour, Black has no chance 
to sacrifice his Bishop for the 
passed Pawn. 


~ 
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Game played at the Manhattan Chess Club, New York, February 
12th, 1915. 
GAME No. 4,165. 


Queen's Pawn Game. 


WHITE. BEACK, tere Black prepares an attack 
ED. TASKER. C. JAFFE. on the King’s wing where he has 
more mobility than White. White 
I Fs a I ae a does well not to lose time by 
2 poe 3 2 ass 3 taking at once the offered Pawn, 
3 P—Q B 4 3 P—K 3 but to concentrate as many pieces 
i ee: as possible for defence first. 
4 = eae 4 sas Q2 Black’s weak B P cannot run 
oP K; 86 OR. oo 
—K 3 —R4 
PxP 20 Kt—Kt 20 Kt—R 
i O—B : O—B 
: ' 2I U—Db5 2I U—B 3 
Not good, as it opens a diagonal 
for Black’s Q B, which otherwise 22 Kt—Q 4 22 Q R—Kt sq 
remains shut for alongtime. The 23 P—-Kt 3 23 QR—Bsq 
best line of play is probably Bx 24 P—K R 3 
Kt, followed by. B—Q 3. It 
should be noted that B—Q 3 Position after White’s 24th move :— 
cannot be played at once on 
so of PxP; 8 BxP, Kt— P—K R 3 
5. 
7 KPxP WHITE (ED. LASKER). 
Yp “a Yi tae YY Yao YY 
Yt jjj}3 YY 
9 Castles 9 Castles af Be B87 
Io R— YY Yyy BEY 
White should prepare P—K 4 oral ” yyy CP yy "yw Yy, 
or play this move at once in order Yy D | Yy 
to open a file for his Rcoks. ssa Hy; i 
Yj 
10 R—K sq 
Ir Kt—Q2 
By preventing Kt—K 5 White 
keeps Black’s pieces tied up for 
some time. 
Ir B—K2 
aS dete The K Kt must be pro- 
tected before the Q Kt can move. 
BILACK (C. JAFFE). 
ae ae t 12 Kt—B sq The critical stage. Black must 
13 Xz 7 ns T3 Set now sacrifice his Bishop if he does 
14 —Ksq 14 —K 5 not want to retire to Q 2, after 
15 BXB 15 OxB which White could play QxR P, 
16 BxKt 16 PxB attacking the B again. Black 
| decides to sacrifice and conducts 
17 P Kt—Kt 
7 P—Q5 17 Kt 3 the attack very ingeniously. The 
If P—O B then pes sacrifice proves, however, to be 
Q 6, OxP; KtxK P, &e. uneune So sseee 
x 
13 PxP 18 PxP 25 PxB 25 R—K 4 
Ig Kt—K 2 19 B—Kt 5 26 OxRP 26 P—B4 


194 
27 P—Kt 4 27 R—OQsq 
28 RxP 28 K R—K sq 
sande des Black wants to sacrifice 
the Rook on his Q 5, threatening 
Q—B 6, &c. But he does not find 
time for this, as he must first pro- 
tect the mate which is threatened. 
29 Q—R 4! 29 P—Kt 3 
30 O—B 6 30 R—K 3 
aya Satie The last chance. The 
only alternative was the sorry 
retreat Q-—Kt 2, after which 
Black’s attack is over. 
31 KtxR 31 Kt—BO6ch 
32 K—B sq 32 Kt—Q7 ch 
33 K—Kt 2 33 PxkKt 
34 R—B2 34 Kt—B 6 
35 R—K Bsq 35 Kt--R5ch 


ON A+ W DN H 


IO 
It 


36 
37 


38 
39 


40 
AI 


42 
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K—Kt sq 
K—Kt sq 


White repeats the moves twice 
in order to overcome time trouble. 


36 Kt—B 6ch 


37 Kt—R5ch 
K—Ktsq 38 Kt—B6ch 
K—Rsq 39 R-Q4 


uoceencd QxP (K 4) was threat- 
ened and Kt—Kt 4 did not help 
on account of 41 P—K R 4. 


Q-K8ch 40 K—Kt2 

R—B 8 41 R-KR4 
eee A last trap. If White, 

eager to exchange Queens, plays 


Q—R 8 ch and Q xQ, then Black 
mates in two moves with R x P ch. 


KtxRch 42 Resigns 


| The two following games were played at Leeds on March 27th 
in the match Lancashire v. Yorkshire. 
are taken from the Yorkshire Weekly Post. 


Played at board No. 3 :— 


The notes by Mr. F. D. Yates 


GAME No. 4,160. 


Four Knights’ Game. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
G. BARRON. C. LOBEL. 
P—K 4 I P—K 4 
Kt—K B3 2 Kt—QB3 
Kt—B 3 3 Kt—B 3 
B—Kt 5 4 B—Kt 5 
Castles 5 Castles 
P—Q 3 6 BxKt_ 
PxB 7 P—QO3 
B—Kt 5 8 Kt—K 2 
Kt—R 4 


B x Kt was in favour for a good 
while, until superseded by this 
move. It is not much of an 
improvement on the old move. 


9g P—B3 
B—QB4 10 P—Q4 
PxP 


B—Kt 3 wouls also maintain 
the advantage which the first 


13 
14 
15 


player expects to obtain in this 
opening. It might be continued 
by 11.., PXP; 12 PxP,QxQ; 
13 OQ RxQ, Kt—Kt 3; 14 Kt~x 
Kt, R PxKt; 15 BxKt, PxB; 
16 P—K B 4, and White has good 
winning chances. 


Iz KKtxP 
Q—K sq 12 P—B 3 
eat P—R 3 suggsets itself as 
a better way of driving the Bishop, 


as the Kt is not then held by the 
uncovering of K. 


B—K 3 13 P—K Kt4 
Kt—B 3 14 Kt—kKt 3 
Kt—Q 2 


Black having thrown forward 
his Pawns, there remain open 
places in his position, and at once 
White with good judgment pre- 
pares to occupy one of them— 
K 4. 


a6) 
17 


18 


1g 
20 


Om & WN H 
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2I Q—K 4 


| 15 K—Rsq 
Kt—K 4 16 Kt (Q4)—B5 
B—B § 17 Kt—R5 


paneised After committing him- 
self to a premature attack, Black 
finds he cannot save the loss of 
the exchange, for if Kt—K 2; 
18 KtxKt P. 


BxXR 18 Kt (R 5)xP 


Saeed The other Kt would have 
been better, as it prevents White’s 
reply by Kt—B 6 ch. 


KtxKtP 19 QxB 
Kt—B7ch 20 K—Kt2 


Played at board No. II :— 
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21 QO—K 2 
22 K—R sq 22 B—R6 
23 R—K Ktsq 23 R—K Bsq 
24 QR—Ksq 24 RxKt 
25 R—K 3 
Bold and spirited play. White 


is not to be put off his plan of 
attack by the loss of a Kt. 


25 B—K 3 


ee P—B 4 would have pro- 
longed without saving the game. 


26 BxXB 26 QxB 
27 QxKt 27 Resigns 


GAME No. 4,167. 


Ruy Lopez. 

WHITE. BLACK. 15 KtxKtch 
W. BATLEY. J.F., ‘“ MEDICUS.” 
P—K 4 I P—K4 With a good choice of moves at 

his d 1, White misses the 
Kt—K B 3 2 Kt—QB3 short pre victory. B PxP, 
B—Kt 5 3 P—OQOR3 threatening B—Kt 5 ch, and also 
B—R 4 4 Kt—B 3 KtxKt, PxKt; BxP would 
Castles 5 P—Q Kt4 have left Black with no resource. 
B—Kt 3 6 P—Q3 : 
5 PxKt 

Miceee The K B must be moved 16 BXP 16 B—B4 

here, either to B 4 or K 2. 17 OxB 17 OxB 
18 BPxP 18 QOxQPch 

Kt—Kt 5 7 P—Q4 I9 K—R sq 19 K—Qsq 
EP 8 KtxP 20 B—Kt5ch 20 K—B2 
KtxBP 


This attack properly followed 
up is almost certain to lead to a 


win. 

go KxKt 
O—B3ch 10 K—K3 
Kt—B 3 Ir Kt—K2 
P—O 4 12 P—B 3 
OQ—K 4 13 Kt—Kt 3 
P—B 4 14 K—K2 


rar mae The K is safer at QO 2, 
though with correct play the 
position can hardly be defended. 


- 22 


ee To prevent the R pinning 
the Queen. 


21 QR—Qsq 21 OxKP 
B—B 4 


Neatly winning the Queen. 


22 OxB 
23 RxQ 23 KtxR 
24QxKtch 24 K—Kt3 
25 R—Q7 25, Resigns 


Said ceahs If R—B sq, then follows 
P—Q Kt 4, and wins. 
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Played in the City of London championship. Of the notes, those 

marked (W.) are from the chess column in the Saturday Westminster. 
GAME No. 4,168. 

Queen’s Gambit Declined. 


WHITE. BLACK. 

P. W. SERGEANT. HERBERT J ACOBS. 
1P-Q4 IP—Q4 
2 P—QB4 2 B—B 4 

se aplera ss This move, whatever be 
its merits in answer to 2 Kt— 
K B 3, is not playable against 
2 P—Q B 4. Had White in this 
game continued on his 4th move 
Px P, what answer would Black 
have had? It is curious that 
both plavers left 4 Px P out of 
their calculations, as though thev 
were dealing with the variation 
1 P--Q 4, P—Q 4; 2 Kt--K B 3, 
B—B 4; 3 P-B 4, P—K 3; 
+Q—KkKt 3, Kt--QB 3; 5 P—B5, 
R—kKt sq: 6 P—K 3, wherein 
Mr. Jacobs himself once suggested 
6.., P--Q R 3 (in place of the 
older 6... Kt--B 3, which allows 
7 B--Kt 5, with the superior 
game). 

3 Q—Kt 3 3 Kt—Q B 3 
4 P—K 3 4 P—K 3 

5 P—B5 5 R—Kt sq 
© B—kt 5 6 Kt—K 2 
7 Kt—KB3 7 P—QOR3 
8 B—Q 3 8 B—Kt 5 
9 OKt—QO2 go P—KB3 
10 O—B 3 10 Kt—B sq 
Ir P—kKt 4 11 P—Q kt 4 
12 B—Kt 2 I2 B—K 2 
13 Castles K R 13 Castles 

14 P—K 4! 14 P—B4 
15 PxBP 15 PxP 
10 P-—QO R 3? 

So far White has conducted the 
gaine in good style, but this move 
certamly loses time, expecially 
as he intended to tollow it up by 
Kt—-k 5. 160 Q R—K sq would 
have probably maintained the 
advantage. (IV.). 

10 R—B 3 
17 At--K 5 17 Atx Kt 
Is PXKt IS R—K Kt 3 
19 P—B 4 19 B—RO 
20 R—B 2 20 B—R5 
21 R—K 2 21 B—Kt 5 


22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 


29 
30 


7 Q—-O3 


R—K 3 22 Kt—K 2 
Kt—B 3 23 Kt—B 3 
Kt—Q 4 24 O—K Bsq 
Kt x Kt 25 Rx Kt 
Q—Q 4 26 R—Q sq 
P—Kt 3 27 B—K2 
R—OQO Bsq 
Black threatened RP (IV.). 

28 R—K 3 
B—K 2 29 P—K R4 
B—K B3-.30 P—B3 
B—Kt 2 31 P—R5 
P—R 3 32 B—R4 
B—K B3 -33.« O--B2 
BxB 34 QxB 
K—R 2 35 PxXPch 
RxP 36 R—K Bsq 
QO R—K Kt sq 37 R—B2 
Q—Q2 38 B—R5 
R—Q 3 39 K—B sq 
BQ} 40 Q—-R3 
B—B 2 41 BxB 

x B 42 P—Kt 3 

R (Q 3)—K Kt 3 

43 R—KR2 
QO—B 3 44 K—B2 
R—Kt 5 45 Q—B sq 
O—K Kt 3 46 R—R3 


uiease es This was Black’s sealed 
move, the game being adjourned 
at this point. 
47 P-R4 
PxP 

White could here have played 
the safe move OQ—Q B 3, instead 
of which he begins to explore his 
opponent's trap. He appears to 
have contemplated the sacrifice 
49 R> Kt P, but to have delaved 
it on seeing that Black’s Q could 
then check on K B 7. There was 
also to be considered (after 48 
P\P, QO. P) the other sacrifice, 
49 RNB P ch. producing a 
position which would be pleasant 
for correspondence play. But 
Black could declin> this sacrifice 
by 49... K—Kt 2, and again 
threaten Q—B > ch. 


2 
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48 Q x P White would probably win by 
49 R (Ktsq)—Kt 2 49 Q—B5 eae QO, RXR; 54 Q—Q B 2 
50 Q—-Q 2 i. 

Here White misses his last 50 R—K sq 
opportunity, 50 Q—K Kt 3, a = 
threatening RxP ch. If now 51 Q—Kt 4 51 P—B4 
50.., O—K 5; 51 P—R 6, R— 52 QxQ 52 Kt PxQ 


R sq; 52 RxKt P! if QxR ch and Black won. 

The following game was played on the top board in the match 
City of London C.C. v. Combined Universities, on March 17th. The 
notes are by the winner. 


GAME No. 4,169. 
Queen’s Pawn Opening. 


in the Field, Qx P was answered 
by 14 Kt—RB 3, winning the Q. 


WHITE. BLACK. I4 O—K 2 14 Kt—Kt 3 
R. H. V. Scott P. W. SERGEANT 15 P—OR. > 
(C. of L. C.C.). (Universities). ; + : 
1 P—Q 1 Kt—K B3 Ot doubtful merit, as now the 
4 Black Kt cannot well be shut out 
2 P—-K B4 of the game, attacking both K 6 
White is determined to have the and Kt 5 on his next move. 
Stonewall, which it was his original Better was 15 Kt—Kt 3. 
intention to play, and he therefore a 2S 
rejects both 2 Kt—K B 3 and 2 6K 2 Kt Q 4 
P—Q B 4, the usual continuations 1 t—Kt 3 16 Q—Kt 3 
against Tschigorin’s Defence to ~~ ...... I had great doubts about 
the Q P Opening. Black cannot this move, but wanted to get my 
well refuse White’s demand now. ’ Q back to K 3, while I thought I 
2 P—Q could safely let White win my 
3 Kt_K B3 3 P B3 K B P—as he had the chance of 
ae aa doing. See next note. 
4 P—-K3 4 B-B4 17 Q-B2 17 B—Kz2 
cue A move for which I can 18 P—B4 
find no authority among the If now 18 QxP ch, OxQ: & 
experts, always averse from this RxQ, OQ R—B sq: 26 RXR ae 
development of the B in the Run: of B_O Ys: PUR 6. a 
defence of Q side openings. But, a, ; : yy 
having ey lost a pale aie to OE ee sono OW . 
Mr. Scott after shutting in my B » ats ete ne pegs 
a ee 22 R— sq seems better than 
Mae a aorark os cliches R—K sq, for it threatens R—-Kt 3 
AR one eon ence! as well as RxP. After an ex- 
5 B—Q3 5 P—K 3 change of Rs, Black can win the 
6 Castles 6 Kt—K5 backward K P, but cannot defend 
My opponent considered his own K P. Black has, how- 
eee : ever, an alternative on his 21st 
a pape tais ; oe a at Piece i move, namely B-—Kt 4, which is 
play Ber Bt) eo evra not easy to meet. What White 
7QKt—Q2 7 Kt—Q2 actually plays lets in the hostile 
8 Bx Kt 8PxB © Kt. 
9 Kt—K 5 9 P—B3 18 Kt—Kt 5 
10 P—K Kt4 10 PxKt 19 B—-Q2 19 Kt—Q6 
11 PxB 11 P(K3)xP 20 ree eer ie eee 
oe gain ite can play OxP; 
12 BPxP 12 Q—Kt 4 ch but he has now weak Ps on his 
13 K—Rsq 13 Castles ~ Q side, and decides to attack in 
a Pee sa Od As Mr. Burn pointed out the centre instead. His judgment 


seems correct, for the advance of 
the Pawns is very embarrassing. 
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20 Q—K 3 28 PxR. I had looked at this, 

but thought that 28.., Kt—B 4 

21 P—Q5 21 PXP saved the game. I am not quite 

22 Kt—Q 4 22 QxP convinced of the contrary yet. 

23 RxP 23 O-Q3 One continuation which has been 

24 RxP 24 QO—K B 3 aaa out ate a -» Kt— 
» 2 eae ) >> , 

25 R-KBsq 25Q-QR3 B 4: 29 QB 4 ch, B—Q 3; 30 

é t ch, Qx Kt; 31 PxQ, 


B 3, and it cannot be denied that 


Positi fter Black’s 26th move :— ; ‘ 
peeoaer thor ye ae the defence is difficult. We were 


K—Kt sq both very short of time now and 
BLACK (SERGEANT). until the end—an uncommon 
aa experience for Mr. Scott, but for 
ee 7 fy A . me, alas! far from uncommon. 
Y —Y—G Uy Z 
\7 "i Spa Wii “AY Y yy ” Uy. G ye” | 27 B—Q 3 
ry $ Yy BR UY $ | 28 QxP 28 K R—Kt sq 
i fy ys Y Yj ee Black can safely leave 
Yfyy UY fy x» UH Yyy | the B singly guarded because of 
Uy Uy 2 Uy Uy his threat of Kt—B 7 ch and Q— 
I 3 ‘R 2 Ee Q 8 ch. 


30 O—R4 30 OxP 

31 R(Q5)—KB5 31 Kt—B4 
32 R—Bsq 32 O—R 3 

33 B—Kt4 33 Kt—Q6 

34 BxBch 34 QxB 

35 R(Bsq)-K Bsq 35Q-K Kt3 


WHITE (SCOTT 36 Qxk P . 
none An oversight, of course. But 
27 O—Kt 3 ch White’s game was now lost in any 


Here the Field says that White ial ea ? being but a tem- 
misses a chance of winning by 27 porary palliative. 
QxK P,RxR (QxB P loses at 36 Kt—B 7 ch 
once, because of 28 R—Q Kt5!); sins se ee Mates or wins the Q. 


THE PROBLEM WORLD. 
All communications respecting problems must be addressed to 
Mr. B. G. Laws, 21, Nelson Road, Stroud Green, London, N. 


Supplemental to the remarks we made last month on pages 149- 
150 respecting the B.C.M. problem by B. G. Laws ard the version 
of C. A. L. Bull, we are as sorry as any one can be at Mr. Stillingfleet 
Johnson’s cook of the latter setting. 1 K—Kt 6 settles it. A remedy 
more ingenious than the simple addition of a Black Pawn at K R 2 
may be found, but Mr. Bull’s cleverness does not lose much by the 
oversight. We have since heard from Mr. A. C. White, who shows 
that the chief line of play, which gives mate by the Pawn discovering 
check, had been brought about years ago by J. Fridlizius, published in 
Goteborg Handelstiduing, 1903. ‘This is the position :—White: K at 
KR8; QatK Ktsq; Rat K Kt4; BatKB8; Psat KR 5 and 
K 4. Black: KatK4; RatQR2; BatQKtsq; Psat K R 3, 
K 3 and Q 2. Mate in three. 
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Problem No. 2,838, by Wainwright (January).—Mr. Rees 
Williams, an old subscriber, points out that this problem is cooked by 
1 Q—K 3 ch. It is odd how simple things escape some of the best ! 

No. 2,859. 
By W. GEARY. 


BLACK. 


In justice to- our popular 


Yj YY YY Uy : . 
pf oe ‘ contributor, we feel impelled to 


YU fj Wy Wjstldd ey VLE 7. 
WM Y G Y Yyy jij ° 
Ye / ee reproduce diagram No. 2,859, 


which is an enjoyable morsel. It 
will be seen that we omitted a 
White Bishop at Q R sq. 

Mr. Geary and his son have 
sent us quite a budget of nice 
three-movers, which we shall give 
monthly until the supply is ex- 
7/7\ hausted. Two will be found this 
Z/\\ — month. 


Yi, 7 yetele i wy, : 
Yh 
Yi jn 


YU” 


WHITE. 


Mate in three. 


We find the fo lowing delicate rendering ‘‘ after Healey’s Bristol ”’ 
in the April issue of the American Chess Bulletin, marked as “ original.”’ 
. By Joseph Ney Babson, Seattle, U.S.A.—White: K at QB 2; 
QatQKt6; BatQ5; KtatK Kt6; PsatK R3andK 5. Black: 
KatKB4; BatK Kt4; KtatK Kt2; PatKR5. Mate in three. 
We should like to know how Mr. Babson bases his claim to origin- 
ality. All we think he can claim is an adaptation—decidedly clever 
at that—but there is no foundation for putting the position forward 
as original. Vide the next position :— 
| By Professor J. Berger, Mirror of American Sports, January 30th, 
1886.—White: Kat K Kt2; QatKR6; BatK5; KtsatK Kt4 
and 7; Psat K R2,K2,Q Kt 3andQRO6. Black: K at Q4; 
BatQB4; KtatQsq; PsatKR2,Q0Kt5andQR2. Matein 
three. 


The two following three-movers were recently awarded respec- 
tively Ist and 2nd prizes in the 1914 Bohemian Chess Association 
tourney. Matousek’s position has a remarkable feature in the pinning 
of the Black Knight in the three principal variations, prefaced by 
White forcing a block position. In the case of Chocholous’ three- 
mover the peculiarity of pins is again in evidence, though not so marked 
as in the other problem. 

Ist prize, by F. Matousek.—White: K at KR8; Qat K Kt sq; 
Rat Q Kt6; KtsatK5andQR2; Psat K Rg, K Kt 2, Q 3 and 


soa 
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Q Kt 5. Black: KatQ4; K at KB4; Pat K Kt 6. Matein 
three. 

2nd prize, by Geo. Chocholous.—White K at K R 8; Q at 
K Bsq; Rs at K Kt 7 and K B 8; Bat K Kt sq; Ps at Q 5 and 
Q Kt 2. Black: KatK5; QatQR7; Bat K3; Psat K B 4, 
QBo6 and QR 5. Mate in three. 


OBITUARY. 


We learn with distress that Eugene B. Cook, of Hoboken, died on 
the 19th of March last, in his 85th year. Truly it can be said of him 
that he was a veteran in chess composition. He commenced his career 
as a composer in the vear 1851. It is possible he was at the date of 


' his demise the oldest problemist in the world. His works number 


something over 800, most of them being of an airy character. He 
will ever be remembered as being with the late C. A. Gilberg and 
W. R. Henry responsible for the monumental collection of over 2,400 
problems published in 1868, entitled American Chess Nuts He was 
the late Sam Loyd’s senior and also one of his greatest friends The 
deceased had many accomplishments, and there are scores of enthusiasts 
who have had the privilege of his advice, and he must have survived 
numerous pupils. Eighty-five is a ripe age, and we trust, as we be 1eve 
was the case, he enjoyed the hobby of his choic till the last. We 
fancy he leaves G. E. Carpenter (Tarrytown) the legacy of being the 
veteran of American composers. 


The following article has been contributed by Mr. J. Max Meyer, 
who so successfully edited the chess columns of the Brighton Soctety 
and the Hampstead and Highgate Express. It will be remembered 
that some months ago, through ill-health, he found himself compelled to 
resign his editorial ‘ chair.’’ The following contribution was intended 
for the Express, but as that paper could not give it in its entirety in 
one issue, Mr. Meyer pigeon-holed it, and we are consequently fortunate 
in. securing it. We give this explanation in order to account for the 
editorial pronoun which the writer uses. 


SOLVERS’ CRITICISMS ON PROBLEMS. 


We consider that the publication of criticisms is of general interest. 
Primarily of course to the composer, who is naturally interested in 
seeing what solvers think of his work, and would probably even read 
unfavourable criticisms (if not flagrantly unjust) rather than have 
his work passed without note or comment. Solvers’ remarks are 
however also interesting to other solvers, who like to see whether a 
piece of work that has pleased them has also been favourably viewed 
by others. The publication of criticisms has yet another advantage, 
for busy people who may not perhaps have time to solve regularly 
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are led to look up and study any problem which has obtained universal 
praise. In the case of problems competing in a tourney, however, 
some objections have been raised to the publication of criticisms. 
One of them is that the condemnation of a problem by some well- 
known expert would have a prejudicial effect on the minds of the 
judges. We do not consider that this objection has much weight, 
for capable judges do not take their opinions of tourney problems 
from others, but form them for themselves, and in most cases we 
believe do not look at solvers’ criticisms till after they have placed 
the problems. Moreover if a first-class composer severely condemns 
a problem, it is probable that his strictures are justified, so that even 
if the judges’ minds were swayed by it, no injustice would be done. 
There is, however, another objection, perhaps more serious, to the 
publication of comments on tourney entries, namely, that the criticisms 
which are of most interest are those of other composers, and that in 
a tourney these other composers are probably also competitors, and 
therefore cannot give an unprejudiced view. Our experience, however, 
is that composers are always ready to admire and praise good work by 
other composers, even when competing against them. Possibly in 
some cases a composer may be over ready to point out defects in prob- 
lems competing against his own, but he does not by so doing create 
the defects, and, if they are actually present, no injustice can be done 
in pointing them out. We consider, therefore, that there is no sub- 
stantial reason why the interesting practice of publishing criticisms 
should be suspended in the case of tourney problems, but when this 
is done the editor must sometimes exercise his discretion as to the 
omission of comments which are obviously unjust. Sometimes a 
solver discovers an imaginary dual, or pronounces a problem accurate 
which is not the case, and bases his criticism on these non-existent 
facts ; and such obviously faulty criticisms should of course be omitted. 
Sometimes even a skilful composer or solver may make a hasty criti- 
cism, perhaps saying that a problem only possesses one good line of 
play, when it is obvious that he has overlooked some other defence. 
In such cases the editor must in justice to the composer exercise his 
discretion as to the publication of criticisms—at any rate in their 
entirety. Criticisms should, however, represent the actual opinions 
of solvers, and the editor should not omit reasonable criticisms, if 
accurate, merely because he does not agree withthem. General remarks 
such as ‘“‘ poor’ or “‘ good’’ have not the value of more detailed 
criticism, and unless supported by evidence are merely the individual 
solver’s views, and may, we consider, fairly be onutted 1f considered 
wrong by the editor. Nothing is more irritating to a composer, 
conscious of having turned out a good piece of work, than to have it 
curtly condemned as ‘“ poor”’ or “ feeble’ without reason assigned, 
merely because it has not happened to catch the fancy of the individual 
solver. 


We will give in June B.C.M. our report on the result of our solvers’ 
solutions of the twelve ‘Good Companion” two-movers published last 
month. 
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SOLUTIONS. 

“ By J. C. de Lacerda (p. 149).—1 B—K 5, &c. 

/ By A. G. Meschick (p. 149).—1 Kt--K 4, &c. 

Loud have been our correspondents’ complaints that this problem is placed 
below that of de Lacerda’s. Cettainly without some explanation we must agree 
that Meschick’s is distinctly the superior position. 

By C. A. L. Bull (p. 150).—1 K—R 6, R—Q 4; 2 Q—Kt 3 ch, &c. If1.., 
Kt—-R 5; 2Q—Ktsq, &e. Ift.., Kt—O 2; 2Kt—Q8,&e. If1.., R—B2; 
2Q—Kt2ch, &c. If1.., others; 2 R—R5 ch, &c. Unfortunately this yields 
to 1 K--Kt 6. The simple addition of a Black Pawn at K R 2 corrects this 
flaw. See our remarks elsewhere. er 

By C. A. L. Bull (p. 150).—-1 B— Kt 4, Bx Kt; 2 Kt—K7ch, &c. If t.., 
KxKt; 2 Q—Kt4ch, kc. If 1.., K—K 3; 2 Q—B 8ch, &c. If 1.., P— 
Kt 5; 2Q—B5 ch, &c. If1.., others; 2 Q—B 6 ch, Kc. 

By B. G. Laws (p. 150).—1 B-——B 5, followed by most of the play shown in 
Mr. Bull’s version given above. 

Although we gave the main lines of the solutions of the three following four- 
movers, we now give them in full, as we have had some letters respecting our 
preliminary sketches, chiefly due to a typographical error in one case, where we gave 
2 QO—OQ 2 as the second move instead of K 2 in a variation of Kubbel’s problem. 

By G. Heathcote (p. 151).—1 B—B 4, K—Q 3; 2 Q—K 7 ch, KtxQ; 
3 Kt—B 7 ch, «c. a 1.., R—Kt 3; 2 Q—B 4 ch, KtxQ; 3 Kt—B 7 ch, Xc. 
If 1.., R—R sq; 2Q-- -K 6 ch, Etx 0° 3 Kt—B 7 ch, &c. If 1.., others ; 

2 O—B 6 ch, Kt x QO: 3 Kt—B 7 ch, &c. It should be pointed out the artistry 
shown by the four sacrifices of the Queen. It is curious to note that at the 
finales the Knight at the Queen side of the board is always at K B 7. 

By K. A. I,. Kubbel (p. 151).—1 Q—K sq, P--R 6; 2 B—Kt 5, K-—-B 4. 
3 QO—R 5, &c. If 1.., Kt—Kt 3; 2 Q—K 2, K—B 4; 3 KtxK P ch, «c; 
If 1.., B—B 8; 2 KtxPch, KxXB; 3 Kt—Q4, &. If1.., BKP; 2 Q— 
K Kt sq ch, K—K 4; 3 Q—Kt7ch, &. If 1.., K—B4; 2 Q—B 3 ch, K— 
Kt 3; 3 KtxK P, &c. If 1.., B—R 8; 2 Q--Kt sq ch, K—K 4; 3 Kt— 
R 5, &c. It should be borne in mind this masterpiece is a “ block ’’ problem— 
most unusual in four-movers. 

By L. A. Simchowitsch (p. 151).--The solution we gave last month was 
complete. Kev: 1 Q-—B 7, &c. 

vy By kK. A. IL. bbel (p. 152).—1 R—Kt 8, Kt—Kt 2; 2 B—Kt 6, &c. 

By O. Wurzburg (p. 152).—1 Q—R 2, followed by play shown in solution 
to 2,827, with variations of no import. 

By Dr. G. Dobbs (p. 153).—1 R—Q B 3, «ce. 

By W. Reilly (p. 153).—1 R—Kt 2, «ce. 

By A. Kraemer (p. 153).—1 Kt (Q 6)-—B 4, &c. 

By D. Booth (p. 153).—1 Q—Kt sq, «c. 

By C. Promislo (p. 153)._-1 Q—B 3, «ec. 

By R. FE. Ll. Windle (p. 153).—1 R--B 3, «ce. 

By T. C. Henriksen (p. 154).—1 K—kKt sq, «c. 

Bv J. Moller (p. 154)—1 R-—-Q B 3, Xe. 

A. Mosely (p. 154).—1 Q—B 6, «ec. 

G. Heathcote (p. 154).—1 Q—Kt 4, «kc. 

By R. E. L. Windle (p. 154).—1 B—-R 8, &c. 

G. Guidelli (p. 154).—1 Q--R 7, Ke. 

*? No. 2,856, by A. M. Sparke.—1 K—B sq, &c. 

U No. 2,857, by G. J. Sumner.---1 K—K 7, P—B 5% 2 P—B 3cch, &c. If 1. 
Kt moves; 2 Q—Kt : ch, dc. If 1.., others; 2 Q—R 8 ch, «ec. 

» No. 2 358, ‘by i Geae's ae ‘Drewitt.—1 K—K sq, PxQ; 2 P—Q4, &e. Ift.., 
R»yQ; 2 PR, &. If 1.., B—R 5; 2 Kt—Kt 8, &. If 1.., Q—R 2; 
2 Kt—B 7, &e. If Lass B—K sq; 2KtxP,a&e. If1.., Kt—Q2; 2QxK P, 
&ce. If1.., B—B2; 2 KtxB, &c. If1.., others; 2 P—Q 4, &c. This has 
proved one of the most elusive three-movers we have come across for a long 
time. Several have given I K---Q 2 as a solution, but 1.., B—Kt 2 cuts off the 
attack. 1 P—B 3 is futile as also is K—B sq. It is a problem of an old stamp, 
but it has its subtlety all the same. Shorn of the refinement of modern con- 
struction this position must be admired for its inany interesting points. This 
would have made a ne problen in an over-the-board competition. 

No. 2,859, by W. Geary.— This was given without a White Bishop at Q R sq. 
We reproduce the position in this issue and consequently “defer =the solution. 


°y 
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PROBLEMS. 
No. 2,860. : No. 2,861. 
By E. MILLINS, By PHILIP MORGAN. 
Manchester. Maidstone. 
BLACK. BLACK. 
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WHITE. WHITE. 
White mates in two moves. White mates in two moves. 
No. 2,862. No. 2,863. 
By E. Croucn, By B. PALMER, 
Hendon. Wimbledon. 
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White mates ir two moves. White mates in three moves. 
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No. 2,864. No. 2,865. 
By W_ GEary, By T. W. Geary, 
Peckham Rve. Bournemouth. 
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WHITE. WHITE. 


White mates in three moves. White mates in three moves. 


No. 2,866. No. 2,867. 
Bv C. Horn, By G. J. SUMNER, 
London. Reigate. 
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WHITE. WHITE. 


White mates in three moves, White mates in three moves. 
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ON PUBLISHING OUR GAMES. 


GN HOULD we publish the records of our games? And if so, 

<, why and when? The first question is answered variously 

OS by chess-players, according to their temperaments ; accord- 

ing, largely, to their share of modesty and of indolence, both 

of which characteristics prompt to non-publication. But if we are 

neither modest nor indolent to excess, there remain the questions of 
why and when. 

We have recently seen an appeal from a well-known chess editor 
for games from “ players just below the top,’ to which he offers the 
hospitality of his column. Other editors, too, ask for games, and even 
hold out a prospect of a reward hereafter. Maybe they go so far as 
to meet us with a personal appeal, not through the medium of print. 
So we see that there is a demand for games, even for our games; and 
especially now, when the supply of master games has almost ceased. 

For what sort of games, then, is the demand? Presumably for 
those which are either valuable to the theory of the opening or brilliant 
at some point later. When we have brought forth a game of this 
description, it may seem to us our duty to publish it. There are some 
players who are very conscientious in this respect. To their opponents, 
indeed, they sometimes seem to hasten into print on little provocation, 
so that to lose to them 1s almost equivalent to seeing oneself in print— 
scalpless. This is a matter over which only the chess editors have 
control; and naturally, as they are competitors among themselves 
for the output of games, they are amiable to the large producers. 
Therefore it 1s not difficult for certain players to secure “‘ a good Press.” 

On the other hand, Nemesis waits on these players. It is easy to 
get a victory over them published. I saw the other day half a dozen 
reproductions of one particular defeat suffered by a popular brilliantist ; 


and we never know when the echoes will cease if a game gets into print. 
F I 
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A great man once, threatened by a lady with the publication of 
certain letters of his, is said to have replied, ‘‘ Publish and be d—d!” 
The great man’s language is not to be commended, but his calm spirit 
at least is worthy of emulation by the victim of chess-fireworks, especi- 
ally as, in chess, the victim’s turn may come some day. 

It is not altogether satisfactory, of course, that so much should 
depend on the winner of a game to secure publicity for it (though 
there are good people who occasionally send up their opponent’s wins) 
and that we should find so unequal a distribution of the rewards of 
merit. But the popularity of chess is not such that chess editors can 
afford to be reporters of games, except when they are played in some 
big event. It is difficult to suggest a remedy for the present state 


of affairs. 
* * * * * * 


With regard to the sending up of games, there is another point 
which deserves consideration. Sometimes they are accompanied by 
notes, at others these are left entirely to the editor. A player’s notes 
have a special interest, if he be at once first-class, painstaking, and 
candid. Candour is essential ; for some very bad instances have been 
seen of annotators glossing over their own errors in the attempt to 
conceal the fact that they had at one time a dead lost game. It is 
true that they do not deceive expert and alert readers. But that is 
no excuse for intellectual dishonesty. . 

The chess editor is ostensibly a superior analyst to his contributor, 
and it cannot be complained that some of the editors do not exert them 
selves. We do, however, find a good deal of perfunctory annotation, 
based on the mere result of a game. It has been known for an analyst 
to praise a variation once, condemn it another time, just because it 
was followed by success in the first instance, by failure in the other. 
Such annotation has no value, it need scarcely be said. 

Chess annotation should at least make some attempt to show why 
such and such a move led to the result, if it did so, and what move 
would have been better for the attack or the defence at crucial points. 
Close analysis is not necessary throughout, unless the game is of great 
importance and the column in which it appears is meant primarily 
for experts. When such close analysis is attempted, the chances of 
Homer nodding are greatly increased. 

In notes the chief requisite is the spirit of chess ; though style is 
desirable, and humour permissible in strict moderation—about as much 
as in theological works, for instance. A more exuberant display of 
humour may be left for sportive problem editors. 


* * * * * * 


By all means let us publish our good games over good opponents— 
not our breakings of chess-butterflies on the wheel of our superior 
intelligence—but let us not do so for self-glorification only, rather 
for an artistic or scientific end, for the advancement of beauty or of 
knowledge. And may the chess editors chasten us and winnow out 
our games ! 

EPISCOPUS. 
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SELECTED END-GAME STUDIES. 


In A Thousand End-Games (Vol. II., p. 194) the following passage 
occurs: “A remarkably pretty manceuvre is that of Double Obstruc- 
tion. When the lines of action of two Black pieces intersect on a certain 
square, a White piece played to that square ensures the obstruction 
of one of them even after Black’s move. For if either of the Black 
pieces captures the intruder, the capturing piece then obstructs the 
other. This can only be conveniently shown when the Black pieces 
are a Rook and a Bishop.”’ 

This describes one of the manceuvres that M. Rinck has illustrated 
in the set of nine studies published in May. The other manceuvre, 
which he calls Double Deviation, consists in playing a piece with a 
threat to a square commanded by two hostile pieces, so that either 
piece capturing the former is drawn away from an important line of 
action. 

In the first study of each group Double Obstruction is illustrated, 
in the second of each group Double Deviation is the theme ; while in 
the third of each group both these manceuvres are found occurring in 
different variations. In Group A the White piece employed is the 
Bishop, in Group B it is the Knight, and in Group C it is the Rook. 

The technical construction of these studies will be found faultless, 
and the manner in which duals at any stage of the play are prevented 
is most admirable. We can well believe the author’s declaration that 
they took an immense amount of trouble to construct. 


A1: Position 188, by H. Rinck.— gp at K R 8, “) at K Kt 8, 


$ atQR6,Q6, g atKR3, B atQKt7, G atKR6. White 
to play and win. 

DOUBLE OBSTRUCTION, BY THE BISHOP. I P—R 7, B—Kt 7; 
2 P—Q 7, R—Q7; 3 B—Q5! RXxB; 4 P—R8 (Q), RXP; 5 Q— 
B 8 ch, K—Kt 6 (5); 6 Q—Kt 8 ch and wins. , 


A2: Position 189, by H. Rinck.— at O R 3, & at K 8, # 
atQR6,Q6, gq atQ8, B atK Kt4,, @ at K Kt5, at QR4. 
White to play and win. 

DOUBLE DEVIATION, BY THE BISHOP. I P—R 7, B—B6; 2 P— 
Q7, R—Q4; 3 B—R5! BXB; 4 P—R 8 (Q) and wins. 

A3: Position 190, by H. Rinck. — gh at K R 8, ® at O Kt 3, 

$atQR6,Q6,KB4, @ atKR3, Bat KR7, § at KB 4, 
rf at QO Kt 5. White to play and win. 


DOUBLE OBSTRUCTION AND DOUBLE DEVIATION COMBINED, BY 
THE BisHop. I P—R 7, B—K 5; 2 P—Q7, R—Q7; 3 B—Q 5! 
and a Pawn must Queen. Or 2.., K-—-Kt 3 ch; 3 K—Kt 8, R— 
Q7; 4 B—B 2 and again a Pawn must Queen. 


Br: Position 191, by H. Rinck.—g at K Kt 6, # at K 5, 


§ atQR6,Q6, g at K Rsq, B atQR8, § atQRz7, § at 
K B3,K R5. White to play and win. 
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DOUBLE OBSTRUCTION, BY THE KNIGHT. I P—Q 7, R—Q 8! 
2 P—R 7, B—Kt 8ch; 3 K—R 6! B—K 5; 4 Kt—Kt 6 ch, K— 
Kt sq; 5 Kt—K 7 ch, K—B2; 6 Kt—Q5, RxKt; 7 P—R 8 (Q), 
RxP; 8QxB, P—R 6; 9 Q—B 5, R—Q sq; 10 K—R7, P—R7; 
Ir Q—R 5 ch, and 12 QXP winning. 

Bz: Position 192, by H. Rinck.—¢f at K B 8, §) at K Kt sq, 
f at QR6,Q6,K5,K Kt 4, @& atK Kty4, B a ORS ae 
K B8, $ at K3, KR 2. White to play and win. 


DouBLE DEVIATION, BY THE KNIGHT. I P—R 7, B—Kt 7: x 
2 P—Q 7, R—Q 6; 3 Kt—R 3 ch, K—R 5; 4 Kt—B 4, RxP; 
5 KtxB ch, and Queens the Pawn. Or 3.., Bx Kt; 4 P—R 8 (Q), 
winning without difficulty. 1 P—Q 7? only draws on account of 
R—Ktsqch. Or2Kt—K2? drawson account of KxP; 3 Kt—Q4, 
R—Q 6. And 3K—K/7? onaccount of KxXP; 4 KxXP, B—B 3. 

B3: Position 193, by H. Rinck.— i at K R 8, #) at K B 2, 

& atQR6,Q6,KR4, @ atKR3, B atQRs5, @ atQs, § 
at K R 2. White to play and win. 

DOUBLE OBSTRUCTION AND DOUBLE DEVIATION COMBINED, BY 
THE KNIGHT. I P—Q 7, R—Q5; 2 P—R7, B—B 6; 3 Kt—Kt 4 
ch! K—R4; 4 Kt—BoO6ch, KxP; 5 Kt—Q5 ! RxKt; 6 P— 
R 8 (Q) and wins. M. Rinck shows in his analysis that neither 4 Kt— 
K 5? nor5 KXP? will win for White. 

Cr: Position 194, by M. Rinck.—q at K R 8, Eq at K R sq, 
& atQR6,Q6, @atQB4 B atQR7, @ atK7, § at K Re. 
White to play and win. 

DOUBLE OBSTRUCTION, BY THE ROOK. I P—Q 7, R—Q 7; 
2 P—R 7, B—B 6; 3 R—R 5 ch, K—Kt 3; 4 R—Q 5! BxR; 
5 P—Q 8 (Q) ch, KxXP; 6 Q—R 5 ch and wins. 


C2: Position 195, by H. pg — Gp at K R 6, * at K 6, f 


White is ne and win. 


DOUBLE DEVIATION, BY THE ROOK. I P—R 7, B—B6; 2 R— 
K sq ch! K—B7; 3 P—Q7, R—Q7; 4 R—K2! BxR; 5 P— 
R 8 (Q), RXP; 6 Q—B 6 ch and wins. Or 2.., K—Kt 7; 3 R— 
QOsq! BxR; 4 P—R 8 (Q), and wins. I R—K sq ? and 1 P—Q7? 
are answered by R—Q 7: 1 K—Kt 5 by B—B 6. And White has no 
alternative on the second, third or fourth moves, though we have not 
space to give the analysis at length. 


C3: Position 196, by H. Rinck. —& at K Kt sq, Ef at Qk Kt or 


at Q R 4, K B 3. White to Ae ona: win. 


DOUBLE OBSTRUCTION AND DOUBLE DEVIATION COMBINED, BY 
_ THE Rook. I P—Q 7, R—Q 8; 2 P—R 7, B—K 4; 3 R—Kt sq 
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and must Queen a Pawn. Or 2.., K—K7ch; 3 K—R 2, B—K 4; 
4 R—Q 5! and wins. Or 1.., K—K 7 ch; 2 K—R 2, K—B 3! 
3 R—Kt 3 ch, K—B 4; 4 P—Q 8 (Q) and wins. | 

After careful consideration we award the two special prizes for 
the best solutions of the above set to Messrs. Drewitt and Sergeant. 


CUMULATIVE COMPETITION. 


Name. Previous Score. No. 192. No. 195. Total. 
Mr. R. Garby (Redruth) .. .. .. .. .. 36 .. 4 .. tr ss Ar 
Mr. L. Wlingworth (Brentwood) be. Ga Soe, 32: ae “A 4 «+. 40 
Mr. J. A. J. Drewitt (Oxford) .. .. .. .. 32 .. 4 4 40 
Mr. G. E. Smith (Cambridge) oie wi. eet 282 es I 37 
Mr. P. W. Sergeant (London) .. .. .. .. 25 «.. 4 4 33 
‘Mr. W. Marks (Belfast) .. .. .. .. .. 28 .. = — 28 
Mrs. Moseley (Oxford) ih - Sioa’. Seow’. “ee. Pha 222 cone Oo 26 
Mr. W. T. Pierce (Shiplake) 20 4 I 25 
Mr. A. G. Essery (Cambridge) 20 4 I 25 
Mr. J. Jackson (Wigton) .. .. .. 24 — — 24 
Mr. D. M. Liddell (Elizabeth, N.J.) 22 — — 22 
Rev. A. Baker (Jersey) .. .. .. 12 4 I 17 
Mr. H. W. Schroeder (New York) .. 16 mo —— 16 
Mr. R. H. Thouless (Norwich) 8 _ — 8 
Mr. F. H. Darby (Harrogate) 8 — — 8 
Mr. C. B. Dyar (The Hague) : 8 — -- 8 
Mr. H. J. M. Thoms (Dundee) .. — 4 I 5 
Mr. J. E. Evans (Esher) .. bee tes — 4 I 5 
Mrs. Vaizey (Halstead) .. .. .. «2. «1 — .. 4 I 5 
Mr. H. R. Bigelow (Stoneyhurst) .. .. Cancelled fe «4 I 5 


The monthly prize, therefore, goes to Mr. Garby. 


Solutions of the following positions should be posted by June 
Igth, 1915. Communications should be marked ‘“‘ Chess,” and 
addressed to Mr. C. E. C. Tattersall, 62, Acre Lane, London, S.W. 


Position 197. Position Y198. 


LA | | Cale) 


_ i wil ane 
- = = 


White to play. What result ? White to play and win. 


\\ 
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OBITUARY. 


Auguste Joliet, the oldest member of the Comédie Francaise 
company and for over forty years a well-known figure at the Café 
de la Régence, has recently died at the age of 73. 


Mr. Nelson Fedden, the doyen of chess players in the Bristol district, 
passed away recently at Saltford, Bristol, at the ripe age of 79 years. 
He was contemporary with such players as Wayte, Ranken, and 
Thorold, and in his prime was quite in the front rank of English amateur 
chess. In 1882 he tied with the late W. H. K. Pollock, and Loman, in 
the Major tournament at the Bath meeting of the Counties’ Chess 
Association. Mr. Fedden was president of the Bristol and Clifton 
Chess Club for many years, and repeatedly secured premier honours 
in the club championship contests. 


We record with deep regret the death of Mr. Daniel Powell, of 
Liverpool, president of the Lancashire Chess Association, who died 
recently at Grange-upon-Sands, at the comparatively early age of 
52 years. During the early part of the season just closed Mr. Powell 
played for Lancashire against Middlesex, and Warwickshire, but ill- 
health prevented his taking a board against Cheshire, and Yorkshire. 
For several years past he filled the position of librarian of the Liverpool 
Club, of which he was a prominent and very highly esteemed member. 
Not only in Lancashire but in Yorkshire the news of Mr. Powell’s 
death will be received with sincere regret. 


It is with feelings of deepest regret that we learn from The Field 
of the death of Mr. Frank G. Naumann, who went down with the 
Lusitama. Only those who were intimately acquainted with Mr. 
Naumann will realise how great a loss chess has suffered by his death, 
both nationally and internationally. | 

He not only contributed most generously to the funds of the 
British Chess Federation, but took an active part in the formation 
of the National Society, of which he was first president, and to which 
he presented the handsome challenge trophy which 1s held by the 
British champion. Mr. Naumann was re-elected president for the 
second year, and might have retained the honour, but desired that 
some other supporter should be elected president. He was one of the 
trustees of the Permanent Investment Fund, and always supported 
the funds of the Federation most generously. From The Field we 
learn that in the ’eighties and ’nineties Mr. Naumann was a frequent 
visitor at the historic London chess resort, Simpson’s Divan, in the 
Strand, one of his favourite opponents being the late Mr. H. E. Bird. 
He was a prominent member of the now defunct British Chess Club 
when it had its quarters in King Street, Covent Garden, and took a 
leading part in the promotion of the International Tournament held 
at the London Aquarium in 1899. Mr. Naumann was for six years 
a vice-president of the City of London Chess Club, and a generous 
contributor to the prize fund. He presented the Mocatta Challenge 
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Cup im memory of a former president, Mr. A. Mocatta. This cup is 
held by the first prize winner in the second-class tournament, and 
success entitles the player to enter the championship tournament the 
following year. Mr. Naumann was also connected with many other 
chess clubs and institutions, among others the Mctioventas Chess 
Club, and the Kent County Chess Association. 

It has been our privilege to have had Mr. Naumann as a B. C. M. 
subscriber, and personal correspondent, for the past fifteen years. 
During this period we have seen his practical help and advice given 
constantly to assist to promote the best interests of the game. His 
tragic death leaves a void which will be hard to fill. | 


THE CHESS WORLD. 


The chess column in the Bolton Football Field has been suspended 
until next autumn. | 


The West of Scotland championship has been won by Mr. W. 
Gibson, of Glasgow, after a triple tie. 


| The Bale Club, which has met for over half a century in the 
Casino at Bale, has recently transferred its headquarters to the 
Restaurant de la Cicogne. Though most English chess players may 
not be able to visit Switzerland for some time to come, those who 
travel may be glad to hear of the change of address. 


There will be no National Congress in England this year. The 
committee of the Midland Counties Union, in whose territory the meet- 
ing was due, has intimated to the executive of the British Chess 
Federation that, owing to the present conditions due to war demands 
and activities, the Union officials deem it inexpedient to hold the 
ae Congress in the Midland area. 


We have to acknowledge from Ulster panont: of progress in the 
contest for the Irish championship, but must delay detailed account 
until our next issue. The preliminary contest between Mr. R. Dixon- 
Addey (Castlebar) and Mr. H. Thomas (Belfast), to decide which man 
shall enter the lists against Mr. J. J. O'Hanlon (Portadown), indicate 
the success of the Castlebar representative. 


Owing to the indifferent health of Mr. J. H. Blackburne, it is 
suggested that the tie between Mr. F. D. Yates and the veteran English 
master for the British championship of.1914 shall be regarded as 
‘honours equal.’’ This suggestion was put forward by Mr. Amos 
Burn in a recent issue of The Field, and was supported by the doyen 
of Yorkshire chess, Mr. John Watkinson, of Huddersfield. We concur 
most heartily. Mr. Yates has youth on his side, and the future should 
give him plenty of opportunities to enhance his reputation. 
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Our Paris contemporary La Strategie published as a supplement 
to its April number a translation of the remainder of Dr. Emmanuel 
Lasker’s world-famous (?) remarks on the war in the Vossische Zestung. 
Commenting on the chess champion’s statement : 

‘‘ Nevertheless we shall conquer . . . The spirit which animates 
us can never be rivalled by England. And on our side fight Morality 
and Science.”’ -_ 

The translator says: ‘‘ These names for Austria and Turkey 
were quite new to me!” 


The well-known publishers, G. Bell & Sons, London, have com- 
missioned Mr. Philip W. Sergeant to prepare for publication next 
autumn a new edition of Morphy’s games, and the intention of the 
publishers is to provide, at a price not exceeding 5s., an edition which 
will be much more comprehensive than Lowenthal’s, and will do full 
justice to the great value of Morphy’s games as instructive examples 
of master play. A selection of about 300 games will be dealt with 
by Mr. Sergeant in the light of modern international criticism. A new 
biographical introduction will be a further feature of the volume. 


The Dust Memorial tournament at the Manchester Chess Club, 
which attracted 162 entrants last season, is again announced. Com- 
petitors will be drawn by ballot, and the last four survivors will each 
receive a substantial prize. Players will be divided into five classes, 
according to strength, and the odds will range from Pawn and two 
moves to Knight and Bishop. In addition to the prizes mentioned, 
there will be a special brilliancy prize, and prizes will also be awarded 
to those who reach the semi-final round. Entry fee, 1/-, to Mr. J. 
Thompson, Manchester Chess Club, Market Street. Entries close 
June 30th. Play starts early in July. | 


Bradford Chess Club.—The committee and a number of guests 
from the older members of the Bradford Club responded to the joint 
invitation of their president (Mr. Harry Sowden) and hon. sec. (Mr. H. 
Ford) to spend a convivial evening at the Great Northern Station 
Hotel on Wednesday, April 28th. After tea a la forchette, two hours 
were spent with recitations, reminiscences, and speeches, followed with 
billiards, auction bridge, and other diversions. The president expressed 
in warm terms his pleasure in being elected to preside over a club which 
enjoys such a long and creditable history as the Bradford Club. Among 
those who contributed to the enjoyment of what will long be regarded 
by those present as a memorable evening were Messrs. I. M. Brown, 
Alfred Hill, J. W. Perkins, J. E. Hall, W. Sowden, J. A. Woollard, 
T. Sutcliffe, R. Whitaker, Harry Steel and F. Walton. During his 
speech the hon. secretary (Mr. Ford) expressed his pleasure at receiving 
such a cordial response to the invitation of the president and himself. 
The company mustered about forty. 


North Manchester Chess Club.—The closing Social and Prize 
Distribution took place on Thursday, April 29th, with a capital atten- 
dance, 40 members sitting down to tea. A splendid entertainment 
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was provided by Messrs. Noble, Wardley, Newby, Wagstaff, and . 
Salande. Mr. T. Berry provided some original recitals, which provoked 
continual roars of laughter. His most mirth-provoking 1tem was 
“* & bit of rag-time ’’ on members of the club. The president presented 


the prizes in the following order :— 

‘Autumn Handicap.—ist Class: 1st, Mr. H. B. Lund; 2nd, Mr. R. W. 
Houghtoy. 2nd Class: rst, Mr. J. P. Duncan; 2nd, Messrs. H. Turner and 
H. Hardman (tie). 3rd class: 1st, Mr. W. E. Whitehead; 2nd, Mr. H. Miller. 
4th and 5th classes: 1st, Mr. A. Wright; znd, Mr. A. Waldmayer. Special 
prize for last six nights’ play: Messrs. Agar, Brooks, Goldstone, Hodges, and 
F. Lambert (tie). 

- Mid-day Tourney (prizes kindly a by Mr. A. E. Moore).—Highest aver- 
age: ist, Mr. H. B. Lund; 2nd, A. Wolstencroft. Highest number of 
games won: ist, Mr. S. D. Pie a ‘ond, Mr. E. Bayldon. Brilliancy prize 
(given by Mr. T. "A. Farron): Mr. A. Wolstencroft. 

Spring Handicap.—tst prize, Mr. A. Jackson (Messrs. Jackson and Wright 
tied with a score of 8, Mr. Jackson winning the play off); 2nd prize, Mr. A. 
Wright ; 3rd prize, Mr. E. Bayldon. Special prize for last six nights’ play: 
Mr. T. Cartwright. | 

Championship.—i1st, Mr. A. Wolstencroft ; 2nd, Mr. J. Goldstone; ard, 
Mr. R. W. Houghton. 


In La Strategte M. Alphonse Goetz, the present amateur anion 
of France, discusses a variation of the Vienna :—1I P—K 4, P—K 4; 
2Kt—Q B3, Kt—KB3; 3P—B4, B—B4; 4PxP, P—Q3— 
which he himself introduced to Teichmann’s notice at the Café de la 
Régence in I9II or 1912, and which Teichmann played against Spiel- 
mann in their sixteenth and last match-game at Leipzig in February, 
1914. Subsequently, in the last Trebitsch tournament in Vienna, 
Schlechter played it against Spielmann. In both. games Black won, 
though Spielmann is reputed to be the greatest expert at the Vienna 
‘Opening. M. Goetz does not claim to be the inventor of this counter 
gambit, which he had played against him first in the course of a blind- 
fold exhibition he was giving many years ago. Moreover, he has 
discovered, with the help of Morgan’s Chess Digest, a game L,. Paulsen— 
Fritz in the Breslau tournament of 1889, in which Fritz played this” 
defence, and obtained a superior position, but lost by a gross error on 
the 18th move. The line of play clearly deserves the attention of 
the analysts, especially as it lends welcome variety to the defence of 
the Vienna. 


eo: 


Cheshire Chess Aeebaatoeta.< our April issue we recorded the 
success of the Macclesfield club in winning the Challenge Cup by 
defeating Stockport in the final by 63 to 14. Stockport have held 
the Cup for the last five years. Macclesfield’s previous success being 
in 1900. Now we have to report that the Minor Tourney Competition 
has been won by the Wilmslow club, who have defeated Knutsford 
(last year’s winners) in the final round by 54 to 2}. 

The individual contests have resulted as follows :— 

Class A (Championship). iIst—C. Coates (Stockport), . who 
wins premier honours for the sixth time. | 

' 2nd—M. Clissold (New Brighton). 

Class B. rst—C. H. Johnson (Macclesfield). 

2nd—S. Wild (Macclesfield). 
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Class C. 1st—J. A. Moore (Wilmslow). 

2nd—G. H. Moseley (Macclesfield). 

Class D. 1st—J. Clarke (Altrincham). 

| 2nd—C. E. Bailey (Romilly). 

The correspondence match with Kent on 53 boards depends on 
the results of three unfinished games. The score to-day being 25 all. 
The unfinished games have been sent to Mr. J. H. Blackburne for his 
award. | 


The General Meeting of the Council of the London Chess League 
was held at the City of London Chess Club on Thursday, 13th May, 
and the satisfaction of the members with the present management 
was clearly shown by the re-election of the whole of the officers, as 
follows: President, Mr. Herbert Jacobs ; vice-presidents, Miss Finn, 
and Messrs. C. E. Biaggini, F. P. Carr, D. C. Griffith, A. Huntsman, 
T. F. Lawrence, R. P. Michell, J. Walter Russell, W. Ward, J. W. 
Wright, and W. W. White; auditor, Mr. J. H. Eastwood; hon. 
secretary and treasurer, Mr. T. H. Moore; executive committee, Miss 
Eyre (Ladies’), and Messrs. Ralph Eastman (West London), G. A. 
Felce (Brixton), A. W. Foster (Lud-Eagle), Harold Meek (Islington), 
J. H. White (Hampstead),'and J. W. Wright (Metropolitan). 

The chief business of the meeting was the discussion of various 
suggestions for avoiding the difficulties arising from unfinished games, 
and the rules were amended ao as to give more time for play. In the 
“A” Division the result of the new rules will be (1) exchange of lists 
at 7 instead of 7-15, and (2) start of play at 7-15 instead of 7-30; ifa 
match captain is not present to exchange lists at the appointed time, 
all the clocks on his side will be started at 7-15, and if two opponents 
are both absent at the start of play time will be registered against both. 
The Council expressed the hope that by these measures they would 
enable players to finish their games, and accordingly the scope of the 
appeal against adjudication was limited, and the decision of the adjudi- 
cators can now only be altered if, in the opinion of the executive 
committee, an obvious mistake has been made. 

The distribution of prize moneys and the exhibition of the hand- 
some Hackney Mercury challenge board brought a profitable evening 
to a pleasant termination. 


New York Chess Congress.—The announcement some weeks ago 
that chess organisers in New York would promote a tournament 
representative of the highest chess strength in the United States was 
warmly greeted, more especially because, apart from national interest, 
the event was likely to prove the only first-rate contest this year. 

To arouse wider interest the Committee decided that play should 
take place at different centres, also that the competition should be a 
double-round one, and limited to eight invited competitors, these 
eventually proving to be Capablanca, Marshall, Ed. Lasker, Hodges, 
Chajes, Kupchik, Michelsen, and J. Bernstein. Efforts were made, 
but without success, to induce J. W. Showalter, of Kentucky, to 
emerge from his retirement and test his strength against the younger 
generation of American players. 
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Play opened at the Manhattan Club on April 20th, when the most 
important game was that between Capablanca and Ed. Lasker, a fight 
which in its initial stages proved very complicated. The full score 
will be found on page 224. 

At the close of the fourth round Capablanca and Marshall were. 
leading with 2} points each—their individual encounter in the second 
round resulted in an uneventful draw after 30 moves. 

In the fourth round Marshall defended with the French Defence - 
against Hodges, who won a Pawn, and should have drawn at least. 
He, however, weakened, and lost a piece, after which Marshall had no 
difficulty in winning on the 31st move. 

There was some disturbance of the programme of play in the 
early rounds, Kupchik having to ask the indulgence of the Committee 
owing to the unexpected death of his father. 

The second stage of the contest started with the eighth round, which 
was played at the New York Athletic Club. The second meeting of 
Capablanca and Marshall occurred in the ninth round. Marshall adopted 
the Queen’s Pawn Opening Capablanca sacrificed a Pawn on the 15th 
move, but Marshall relinquished this later, and the game finally resulted 
in a draw on the 31st move. At the time of going to press Capablanca 
Was maintaining the lead he had secured earlier in the contest. 


THE COMPARATIVE STRENGTH OF CHESS-PLAYERS. 


It happens sometimes in chess that A beats B, and B beats C, 
although C may be stronger than A. We shall make an attempt to 
analyse briefly the reasons for what at first sight seems so strange a fact. 

A chess-player’s strength is the product of various factors, such 
as—to name only a few—grasp of the game, practice, patience, presence 
of mind, power of initiative, caution, etc., to which is added often 
theoretical study. 

It goes without saying that these qualities and advantages are 
unequally distributed among players, and that it is he who is best 
equipped all round that emerges the winner. Now, unfortunately, 
to estimate an opponent’s merits, one cannot reckon up the qualities 
which he has shown in his play. Opinions differ, and estimates are 
too readily made. Wecan only go by the final result, and that depends 
on trifles, such as pure luck even, or some error in tactics, when the 
same adversaries are constantly meeting one another. 

To remedy this defect, recourse is had to annual tournaments 
as an aid to classification, tournaments which bring together a number 
of players, each with his own particular game. He who comes out 
champion is the one who best knows how to evercome the difficulties 
presented to him by the rest. But, although he may be champion, 
C does not necessarily beat all the entrants in the tournament. It 
may well be that his game fails against B. Yet C is the superior of 
the two all the same, because B’s game breaks down in a greater 
number of cases against other players. 

A concrete instance will make things clearer. The winner in a 
gymnastic competition is he whose total points for strength and agility 
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are the highest ; but it is impossible for the same individual to obtain 
first place for both strength and agility; since mechanics teaches 
us that a certain degree of strength precludes extreme agility, and 
vice-versa, a certain degree of agility precludes extreme strength. 
Well, the same phenomenon (though the complexity is greater 
through the substitution of the intellectual for the physical factors) 
is witnessed 1n chess. As no one mind can be endowed with all the 
qualities, it cannot therefore cope successfully with every rival, though 


all may take rank below it. A.Z. in the Schweizerische Schachzertung. 


“Last Wednesday (March 17th) the chess-players of Western 
Australia made history.” . 

So runs the opening paragraph of a report in one of the Perth 
newspapers, copy of which has been sent us by Mr. Arthur A. Wheatley, 
one of our subscribers. 

The meeting referred to was held in the Alexandra Café, Hay 
Street, Perth, for the purpose of establishing the West Australian 
Chess Association. 

About sixty chess enthusiasts assembled under the chairmanship 
of Mr. J. Hilton (West Australian chess champion), who, with Mr. 
Wheatley and other supporters of the game, had successfully accom- 
plished the necessary preliminary work of constitution and rules. 

The chairman having welcomed those present and remarked on 
the significance of the occasion, submitted the rules, which were 
adopted. 

The election of officials resulted in Mr. J. A. Green being chosen 
president, Mr. A. A. Wheatley hon. secretary, and Mr. R. Fordham 
hon. treasurer. Eleven gentlemen—including Mr. J. Hilton, Mr. E. A. 
Coleman, Mr. C. Frost (presidents of Perth, Claremont, and Free- 
mantle Chess Clubs respectively)—were elected vice-presidents. It 
was also announced that His Excellency Sir Harry Barron had con- 
sented to become patron of the Association. 

After the transaction of the formal business, Mr. Hilton, on 
behalf of the members of the Perth Club, made a presentation to Mr. 
A. Tzelepis (who was returning to his native country, Greece), as a 
token of acknowledgment of the splendid work he had done for chess 
in the city of Perth. 

Advantage was also taken of the presence of Mr. W. S. Viner, the Australian 
champion, to tender a farewell on behalf of the players of Western Australia. 
Mr. Hilton reinarked that every one present had a profound admiration for Mr. 
Viner’s chess genius, and assured him that should he come safely through the 
fighting line he would find a hearty welcome in Western Australia, the land 
wherein he had made his home and many friends. They were proud of him as 
a chess-plaver, and more so as a soldier, and their good wishes were with him 
wherever he went. 

Mr. Hilton also entertained the company with comments on chess in general, 
illustrating his remarks by two brilliant games which were new to the assemblage. 
He gave many valuable hints to younger players, dealing with methods of im- 
provement and book learning, among other useful points. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Hilton’s instructive and enjoyable lecturette, 
Mr. E. A. Coleman moved a vote of thanks to the champion for so ably filling 


the chair during the evening and giving his entertaining talk. Mr. Hilton suit- 
ably responded. 
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We are quite sure that all readers of the B.C.M. will be delighted 
to see the progress recorded above, and will echo the sentiments 
expressed at the meeting that it now rests with the chess-players of 
Western Australia to make their Association successful in the broadest 
sense of the word by enthusiasm and unselfish effort. | 


The Sheffield Chess Season.—Chess in Sheffield during the past 
season has been very active. The game is practised not only at the 
Central -Chess Club, but at a variety of small organisations in the city, 
and a great deal of energy has been displayed. In the Woodhouse 
Cup competition Sheffield won four matches and lost four, obtaining 
third place in the final table. Among the local clubs a league is carried 
on, in two divisions. ‘This season there were four clubs in the first 
division and six in the second, and the winners were respectively 
West End (who become the holders of the Davy Trophy) and Stocks- 
bridge (who will be the first to hold a new trophy just presented by 
Mr. E. Weston). ‘The final table was as under :— 


First DIVISION. 


Matches. Games. 
Club. Pp. W. LL. Dz. Pp. W. LL. Dz Points. 
West End 6 3 +r 2 ‘2% 48 20 17 I1 .. 8 
Walkley wi ee OL OB E83) eee 6B NO EO ATR ace, 7 
Sharrow «4: ¢» « « 6 2 2 2 ss 48 21 @0o 97 & 6 
Woodseats » 6 OO 3 3 48 17 24 7 3 
| SECOND DIVISION 
Stocksbridge .. .. .. 10 9 oO 1 86 49 22 15 19 
Heeley Friends ae ee EO + 80 41 23 16 15 
Blind Institute ee, eae Or SS 80 39 28 13 II 
Hartshead ee Ss. ooh. OIG: “4. Gt 84 40 34 I10 9 
Tinsley .. .. .. .. 10 3 #7 #0 80 30 44 6 6 
Walkley au -. +e ee 10 OO 10 0 82 9g 57 16 O 


There is. also in Sheffield a Social Clubs’ League, consisting of 
Church Institutes, Friends’ Clubs, and similar institutions, the members 
of which meet for matches at billiards, chess, draughts, whist, cribbage, 
and dominoes. Each match includes two games at chess. ‘There is 
this year a tie for the leadership of the chess section of the league 
between Walkley Reform and St. Matthew's, each of which has scored 
33 points out of a possible 40. Heeley Friends i is third with 30 points. 
Eleven clubs took part in the competition. 

The principal individual tournament of the season was that con- 
ducted by the Sheffield Chess Club and Association, open to all players 
in the city. There were 24 entries for Class A (success in which carries 
with it the title of champion of Sheffield and possession of the Ward 
Trophy for a year), and 23 for Class B. The championship class is 
played on the knock-out principle until the number of players is 
reduced to four, who then play an all-round tournament among them- 
selves. The survivors this year were Messrs. E. Dale, W. Batley, 
F. H. Sugden, and G. H. Hill. The championship has been gained 
by Mr. W. Batley, who has won all his three games in the final. ‘The 
second place is not yet decided. Class B of the tournament has been 
won by Mr. C. Brown, of Stocksbridge. 
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The Sheffield Chess Club has also conducted, among its own mem~ 
bers, a tournament for the study of the Evans Gambit, which has been. 
a great success. Over 30 players entered, and, as the tournament was 
on the all-round principle, each player being supposed to play two 
games against each of the others, the size of the affair can be readily 
imagined. As was perhaps only to be expected, the tournament has 
not been played to a finish, but the number of games actually contested 
runs into several hundreds. The competitors were divided into four 
classes, and were handicapped according to the point system, which 
has been mentioned in the correspondence columns of the B.C.M. 
more than once. If a player won a game against a member of his own 
class, he received 5 points, but, if his opponent was in the class below 
him, his victory was only worth 4, while if he scored against a member 
of the class next above him, he counted 6. Similarly, of course, if 
there was a difference of two classes, a win was worth 3 or 7 as the case 
might be. This system has been tried in Sheffield before, and is con- 
sidered to give the weaker players a good chance. As the tournament 
has not been fully played out, the final positions cannot be decided on 
total points gained, but the average number scored per game played 
has been taken as the basis. The lead is held by a member of Class C, 
who is closely followed by a Class B player. A lesson of this tourna- 
ment, with regard to the system of handicapping, seems to be that 
great disparity in the numerical strength of the different classes should 
be avoided if possible. In this case there were only three players in 
Class A, while there were I5 in Class B, and ro in Class C, so that a 
member of Class A had very few chances of scoring the maximum 
number of points for a win. However, a Class A player was among 
the first four at the finish, his average per game being half a point less 
than that of the winner. 

A handicap tournament has just been started at the Sheffield 
Chess Club with about 30 players, and there have also been tournaments 
at most of the small clubs in the city. 

In the February number of the B.C.M. we gave some particulars 
of the Sheffield chess players who have joined His Majesty’s forces. 
One of those mentioned—Mr. C. G. Harbord, secretary of the Wood- 
seats Club, who enlisted in the Sheffield Battalion of the York and 
Lancaster Regiment—has since received a commission in the Barnsley 
Battalion. An additional name is that of Dr. W. W. Banham, an old 
Woodhouse Cup player who is well known throughout Yorkshire. He 
has received a captaincy in the R.A.M.C., and is at present in France. 
Mr. Eric Edward Dale, who has taken some part in Sheffield chess, and 
whose father (Mr. E. Dale) is one of the leading players of the city, has 
been granted a commission in the 14th West Yorkshire Regiment. 


In our March issue we referred briefly to the result of the last 
congress of the New Zealand Chess Association, which was held at 
Canterbury. The subsequent mails brought us full reports, including 
the complete record of play, which is appended. 


Games. Wins. Losses. Draws. Total. 
Mr. Kelling sc <8. we: ce  F20 o0 00 i O AG “Eo ue wet 
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Mr. Barnes... .. .. «.. 12 9 I 2 10 
Rev. C. E. Fox .. .. .. 12 9 3 2 3 
Mr, Hicks. 44. «5 ae) w« 72 7 3 2 8 
Mr. Severme .. .. .. .. 12 5 3 4 7 
Mr. Buckett .. .. .. .. 12 5 4 3 64 
Mr. Grierson... .. .. .. 13 5 6 I 54 
Mr. Dodds... .. .. .. +12 4 6 2 5 
Mr. Hills: 4. ae a4 oe. “22 4 6 2 5 
Mr. Mara ke we ~ee- os 22 4 7 I 44 
Mr. Moore .. .. «.. «- I2 3 6 3 44 
Mr. Pleasants Soi, Tage. Sug: “ae / eS Lows, 326 
Rev. B. G. Fox ED gu Oo page TZ Oo .. Oo 


The Rev. B. G. Fox withdrew after two rounds has been played, owing to 
ill-health, and his remaining games were scored wins to his opponent. 

As is usual, the closing item of the congress was a most enjoyable 
social function. On the present occasion the Mayor of Christchurch, 
president of the Association, honoured the proceedings in person, and 
supported the chairman (Mr. R. A. Joseph, president of the Canterbury 
Club). 

hie tea had been partaken, and ‘“ The King’”’ and the ‘‘ New 
Zealand Chess Association ’’ had been honoured, Mr. G. F. Dodds gave 
the toast of ‘‘ The Champion,’’ which was received with enthusiasm. 

Mr. Kelling, in his reply, referred in appreciative terms to past 
noted New Zealand players, and offered a Staunton set of chessmen 
to the Canterbury Chess Club, for allocation as a prize as the committee 
may determine. 

Mr. Hill proposed ‘‘ The Prize-Winners,’’ to which response was 
made by the Rev. C. E. Fox, who paid tribute to Mr. Kelling for his 
successful efforts in advancing the cause of Caissa in New Zealand. 

Mr. Mara proposed “‘ The Ex-Champions,’’ to which Messrs. 
Barnes, Kelling and Grierson replied. 

Mr. Barnes proposed “‘ The Non-Prize-Winners,’’ which was replied 
to by Mr. O. C. Pleasants. Mr. Pleasants referred particularly to the 
courteousness of the congress officials, and to the kindness of the 
Canterbury Chess Club in entertaining the visiting players. | 

Mr. C. Black proposed the toast of “‘ The Press,’ and the Rev. 
C. E. Fox proposed the toast of ‘“‘ The Canterbury Chess Club,” in a 
very happy speech. Mr. Nightingale responded. 

The singing of “ Auld Lang Syne”’ brought the proceedings to 
a close. | 

The New Zealand Free Lance published in its issue of February 
20th an exceptionally good portrait group of the competitors and 
officials. 

The picture shows the veteran, Mr. R. J. Barnes, and Mr. Joseph 
seated at a chess-table, with board and men illustrating a position of 
play. In front and prominently displayed is the Trophy, a beautiful 
Silver Rook, whilst immediately behind the board is the champion, 
Mr. Kelling. The rest of the players and officials are artistically 
grouped in flank support of the centre. 

The following particulars, from The Lyttelton Times, of the chess 


records of some of the leaders will doubtless prove interesting. 
Mr. F. K. Kelling, the champion for 1915, is a native of New Zealand, and 
was born near Nelson. He was taught chess by his father, who came to the 
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Dominion in the year 1844 and remained till his death.in 1908, at the advanced 
age of ninety years. Mr. Kelling is in the head office of the Government Life 
Insurance Department, which he entered when he left Nelson College. His 
name is a household word in New Zealand chess circles, and he has done much 
to further the interests of the royal pastime in New Zealand. He has gained 
many local successes in Wellington, and at his first attempt to win the Dominion 
championship, at the tournament held in Dunedin in 1902, tied for second place, 
with three other competitors, Messrs. J. Mason, O. Balk and D. Forsyth, only 
half a point behind the champion. It was at the Christmas tournament of 
1908, held in Dunedin, that Mr. Kelling won his first championship. He was 
second in the previous competition. He is not a master of the openings, but 
is of the end game, to which he has given much study. He is a member of three 
Wellington Clubs, but represents the Working Men’s Club at the annual tourna- 
ments. It was at the eleventh hour only that he was certain of attending the 
tournament which he has won so honourably. His style of play is of the brilliant 
order, and his exhibitions of chess skill have delighted competitors at the congress. 
just concluded. 

Mr. R. J. Barnes, the runner-up, has attended twenty-four congresses, 
scoring five firsts, seven seconds, six minor prizes, and only six failures to reach 
the prize-list—a record that is unbeaten in New Zealand. He was particularly 
effective from 1896 to Igor (inclusive), his aggregate for these six consecutive 
congresses being 34 wins, 8 draws and only 4 losses. At the last congress he 
tied for second prize, finishing up one point behind the champion (Mr. W. E. 
Mason, of Wellington). 

Mr. E. Hicks, who has tied with the Rev. C. E. Fox for third place, hails. 
from Napier. He is a fine type of New Zealand’s young manhood, but suffers. 
the sad affliction of being deaf and dumb. Nature has, however, given him 
compensations, including a clear and active brain. He tied for the champion- 
ship two years ago, but lost in playing off with his opponent, Mr. Grierson. The 
Sumner Institute for Deaf and Dumb is delighted with Mr. Hicks’ success, and 
he intends to persevere and win the coveted title. 

The Rev. C. E. Fox is a brother of the Rev. B. G. Fox, of Little River. 
Mr. C. E. Fox has been residing in the Solomon Islands for four years, and he has 
no one with whom to practice. Under the circumstances he plays with remark- 
able skill. Given opportunities he would, without doubt, become a New Zealand 
champion. This is his second Dominion Championship, the first occasion on 
_ which he took part being the tourney of four years ago, when he won the brilliancy 
prize for an admirable game against Mr. Barnes. 


The New Zealand Herald of March 13th announced that the 
_ brilliancy prize offered by Mr. R. A. Joseph had been awarded to Mr. 
Kelling for his game versus Mr. G. F. Dodds. The competing games 
were submitted under mottoes to the adjudicators, Messrs. R. E. 
Cleland and O. Balk. The record of the winning game and the notes. 
thereto are taken from the Herald. 


GAME No. 4,170. 


Ruy Lopez. 
WHITE. BLACK. play—for instance, Alechin, Capa- 

F. K. KELLING G. F. Dopps blanca, and Teichmann, also by 

(Wellington). (Nelson). Lasker in his matches against 
I P—K4 I P—K4 Janowski and Tarrasch. It is 
2 Kt—K B3 2 Kt—Q B3 generally regarded as inferior to: 

a 4 B—R 4. 

3 B—Kt 5 3 P—OQOR3 PxB 

Bx Kt 3 QPx 
4 5 Castles 5 B—K Kt 5 


This move has never become rae 
popular, but it has occasionally : pea apaeer eal a 
been adopted by some of the au P ar 
masters in recent tournament 6 P—Q 3 6 B—Q3 
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7 B—K 3 7 Kt—K 2 
8 QOKt—Q2 =‘ 8 Castles 
g P—K R 3 9 B—Q2z 
Io P—Q B3 Io Kt—Kt 3 
II Kt—Kt 5 
P—-Q 4 appears to be prefer- 
able. 
Ir P—R 3 
12 K Kt—B 3 
The Kt’s excursion has not 


13 
14 
I5 
16 


17 


18 
19 


20 
21 


accomplished much. In _ fact, 
owing to ‘White having exchanged 
his K B, the dislocation of Black’s 
King-side Pawns is a negligible 
quantity. 

12 P—Kt 3 


oe It is not easy to see the 

object of this move. He may have 
intended to follow with B—Q B 4 
(which he did not carry out), or 
he may have feared, after P— 
K B 4, the reply Q—Kt 3 ch, 
followed by Qx P; but this would 
be too hazardous for White. 
Many a game has been lost by 
QOxQ Kt P. Anyway, P—Kt 4 
seems preferable. 


R—B sq 13 Q—K2 
R—K sq 14 P—KB4 
PxP I5 RXP 

Kt—K 4 16 Q R—K B sq 
Kt—Kt3 17 RxKt 


ee The idea is good, but the 
sacrifice is not sound. However, 
it required careful play on White’s 
part to meet the attack thus 
initiated. K R—B 2 would have 
been safe and sound, and could 
have been followed by P—Q B 4 
and B—Q B 3. Black is not 
getting the full benefit of his two 


Bishops. 


PxXR 

P—K B4 
Guarding against the threat of 

Q—R 5, for White would reply 


18 BxP 


Q—R 5. White was in a difficult 
position. : 
Ig KtxP 
araes Px P better. 
Bx Kt 20 RXB 
Q—R 5 21 B—K Kt 5 


eataink R—R 5 might also have 
been played. 


22 


24 
25 


26 


27 


28 
29 
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Q—Kt 6 22 QO—R5 
err B—B 6 better. 
23 QO—R6 


ete Ge B—B 6 is worth con- 
sideration. It leads to some inter- 
esting lines of play. For instance, 
23.., B—B 6; 24 RXR, PXR; 
25 R—K sq, Px Kt; 26 R—K 8 
ch, B—B sq; 27 Q—K 6 ch, K— 
R 2; 28 Q—B 5 ch, and wins. If 
in this 24..,QxR; 25 R—K sq, 


* O—Q 7; 26 R—K 3, Q—B 8 ch; 


27 K—R 2, P—K 5; 28 RxB 
(best), PxR, and White would 
probably have to resort to per- 
petual check. 


RXR 
Kt—K 4 
Threatening mate in two by 
Kt—B 6, &c. 
25 B—K4 
reer B—K 2 stronger. 
R—K sq 
A very strong move. 
26 K—Bsq 


eee If, instead, B—B 6; 27 
Kt—B 6 ch, and mate next move. 
If 26.., B—K 3; 27 P—Q 4 wins 
a piece, for if 27.., B—Q 3, then 
28 KtxB, followed by QxB ch, 
and the game is over. If 27.., 
B—B 3; 28 KtxB ch, and mate 
next move. If 27.., B—B 4 or 
P—B 6; 28 Kt—B 6 ch, &c.; 
and if Q—Kt 5 ch, White ex- 
changes Queens and follows with 
Px B. 


24 PxXR 


Kt—Kt 5 
Again threatening mate in two 
moves. 
27 Q—R 4 
rere If PxKt; 28 RxB, 


B—Q 2; 29 QxP (g5), and wins 
(not 29 R—Q 7, because of the 
reply Q—Kt 5 ch’; 30 K—B sq, 
QO—Q 8, &e.). | 
Kt—R7ch 28 K—Kt sq’ 
Kt—BO6ch 29 Resigns 

ere Black must either lose 
his Q or be mated next move. 
The ending is very cleverly played 
by White. Altogether a _ very 
interesting game. 

F 2 
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’ The following two games are among those played by the Russian 
chess-players now interned at Friburg, in the tournament for which 
the British Chess Federation is raising a prize fund, as announced in 
our May issue. We trust that some of our readers who have not yet 
sent a donation to the fund (through the B.C.F. secretary, Mr. Leonard 
P. Rees, St. Aubyn’s, Redhill, Surrey) may be inspired to do so now 
by the sight of these games played by the unfortunate captives. We 
have a further selection, sent to us by Mr. Rees, which we shall publish 
is due course, annotated, like the present two, by the players themselves. 

The score, according to the latest information waich has reached us, 
was Boguljuboff 34, Flamberg 13, Maljutin 13, Rabinovitch 1}, Sselesniev 
33, Wainstein 14. 


Played in Round 1, April 16th, 1915. Notes by the winner. 
GAME No. 4,171. 


Ruy Lopez. 
WHITE. — BLACK. II P—B3 Ir Castles 
BOGULJUBOFF. FLAMBERG. 12 K—R sq 12 P—QR4 
I P—K4 I P—K4 13 P—K Kt 4! 
2 Kt—KB3 2 Kt—QB3 With this move White begins a 
3 B—Kt5 3 P—OQOR3- strong attack on his opponent’s 
4 BxKt 4 Kt PxKt position, and Black has to look 
. out lest he lose his Queen. E.g., 
eer Somewhat stronger is if13.., B—R3? 14 Kt—B 5, and 
4..,Q PxKt. But Black wishes there is no defence against the 
to hold the centre. double threat. It must also be 
. iat noticed that after White’s next 
5 Kt—B 3 move Black cannot play Bx Kt 
5 KtxP, Q—Kt 4; 6 Kt— without losing the Queen. 
K B 3, OxKt P; 7 R—Kt sq, 
is also a good continuation. " 13 ae 
14 Kt—B5 14 Kt—Q2 
5 B-QB4 15 Kt—K2 15 O—B 3 
Settee A miscalculation. Black 1764 B—K 2 16 Kt—B sq 
did not at this stage see that, after 17 O-Q2! 
6 KtxP, Q—Kt 4; 7 Kt—Kt 4, 17% 
P—K R 4; White would con- Threatening both QxP and 
tinue not 8 Kt—K 3, but 8 P-— B—Kt 5. 
Q 4. 17 B—R 3 
6 KtxP 6 Q—Kt 4 18 B—Kt 5 18 Q—K 3 
7 Kt—Kt 4 7 O—Kt 3 Ig Kt—B4 1g Q—Q2 


bomiced Best. If 7.., P-Q 3; 20 Kt—R5 = 20 BxR 
8 P—Q 4, QxKt (if BxKt; 2I Kt(B5)xP 21 B—K7 


9 BxQ,BxQ; 10RxB); 9Qx 22 OxB 22 BxP 

pe te a 2g REX 23 QxKt 

B—K 3, Ree ere end-game. 24 B—B6! 24 Resigns 
8 Castles 8 P—Q 3 


a arecarh If 23 Kt—Kt 3; 24 Q— 
9g Kt—K 3 9 Kt—B 3 Q 2, B—Kt 3; 25 B—B 3, threat- 
1o P—Q4 Io B—R2 ening Q—R 6 and kt —B 6. 


mp oOoN A 


NS 
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Played in the 2nd Round, April 17th. Notes by the winner. 
GAME No. 4,172. 


Vienna Opening. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
FLAMBERG. MALJUTIN. 
P—K 4 1 P—K4 
Kt—QB3 2 Kt—KB3 
P—B 4 3 P—Q4 
BPxP 4 KtxP 
Q—B 3 5 P-KB4 


Cees Black can also play Kt— 
QO B 3, and if 6 Kt x Kt, then Kt— 


Q5; 7Q— —Q 3, PxKt; 8 QxP, 
B— 
and wins. However, the move is 


not good because of 6 B—Kt 5 
instead of Kt x Kt. 


P—Q 3 6 Ktx Kt 

Px Kt 7 P—Q5! 
Sadat Preventing White form- 

ing a Pawn centre by P—Q 4. 

This idea is the chief point of the 

present struggle. 


Q—B 4 

This move was new to me; 
8 Q—Kt 3 is the usual continua- 
tion, as adopted in many recent 
tournaments (e.g., Spielmann- 
Teichmann and Spielmann- 
Loewenfish, Carlsbad, 1911). I 
had myself the following game 
with Hromadka (White) in the 
Breslau Hauptturnier A, 1912 :— 
8.., Kt—B 3; 9 B—K 2, B—K 3: 
10 B—B 3, QO—Q 2; 11 Kt—K 2, 
B—B4; 12 R—Q Ktsgq, Castles 
OR; 13 R—Kt 5, B—Kt 3; 14 
P—B 4, P—K R 3; 15 P—K R 4, 
P—R 3; 16 R—Q Kt sq, P— 
K Kt4; 17 PxP, PxXP; 18 R— 
B sq, P—Kt 5; 19 BxKt, Q~x 
B; 20 B—Kt 5, B—R 4 ch; 21 
K—Q sq, R—Q 2; 22 B—B 6, 
R—K sq; 23 Kt—B 4, P—Kt 4 
(23.., B—B 2 was more prudent) ; 
24 Ktx B, QxKt; 25 PxP, Qx 
R P; 26 R—Kt 3, Q—R 8 ch; 
27 K—K 2, Q—R 7; 28 K—Q 
sq, Q—R 8 ch. Drawn. There 
was a risky line at my disposal: 
26.., R—B2; 27RXP? RxB! 
28RxR, Q—R 8ch; 29 K—K 2, 
RxPch! 30Q0xR, Q—K 8 mate. 
But of course White could answer 
simply 27 Q—B 4, instead of R x 
P, 


Io Kt—B 3 
Il B—K2 


13 KtxKt 
14 P—B 3 


| 8 P—B4 
pares This is necessary in order 
to maintain the centre, otherwise 
Black would be obliged to give it 
up. For instance, 8.., Kt—B 3; 
9 Kt—B 3, B—B 4; 10 B—Kt 2, 
XC. 


g B—Qz2 


Black threatened Q—R 4. B— 
Kt 2 is impossible peace of Q— 
Kt 3. 

g Kt—B 3 
10 B—K 3 


If rr Kt—Kt 5, then QO—Q 2, 
and White cannot take the Bishop 
without losing the Pawn on K 5. 

Ir B—K 2 

eer Black had the choice 
between this move and Q—Q 2, 
which leads to a lively game. For 


instance, 12 Castles, Castles; 13 
Kt—Kt 5, P—K Kt 3; 14 P— 
Kt 4, R—Kt sq, &c. Still I pre- 


ferred a quieter move, considering 
that in consequence of White’s 
inferior development and _ the 
exposed position of his Queen, I 
had the better game. 


12 PxP 


This move seems to be a mis- 
take. I believe the best move 
was Castles, whereupon I intended 
to Castle also and, when the oppor- 
tunity offered, to attack with the 
King’s side Pawns. If, however, 
12 R—Q Kt sq, I should have 
played Q—OQ 2, and then Castled 
on the Queen’s side. 


12 KtxP! 
ena For if 12.., PxP, then 
13 P—B 3, and White controls 
the centre without difficulty. 


13 Px Kt 


White at last gets the centre, 
but the moment is already un- 
favourable, as Black’s reply clearly 
shows. 14 B—K B 3 is impossible 
because of P—K Kt 4; 15 Q— 
Kt 3, P—Kt 5, winning a piece ; 
and if White Castles King’s side, 
then Black plavs R—Q B sq and 
Castles with the better game. 
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15 BxP 


14 PxP 


pebaas 14.., B—B 4 is also 
good, but the text move is still 
stronger. 


15 R—OQBsq! 


eer This move affords very 
good chances for Black. He has 
good lines for his Rook and both 
Bishops. Meanwhile the White 
pieces are badly placed. 


16 Q—R 4 ch 


The decisive mistake. But 
White has in any case a difficult 
game. 16 Q—Q 2 is not good, 
because of Q—B 2. 
would be answered by Q—Kt 3, 
and 16 B—Kt 4 with B—Kt 4; 
17 Q—B 2, R—B 7, or at once 
16.., R—B 7. Probably 16 B— 
OQ 2 is the best move, but even in 
this case Black, answering B— 
B 4 or Q—Kt 3, has a consider- 
able advantage. 


16 B—Kt 2° 
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16 K—B2! 


17 R—QBsq? 


Another mistake, but other 
moves are not much better. If 
17 B—Kt 2, Q—Kt 3. If 17 B— 
Q 4, P—R 3! If17 B—Q 2, B— 
B 4 or Q—OQ 4. And if 17 Q— 
Q 4, Q—B 2. 


17 QO—Kt 3! 


White would lose even without 
this. E.g., 18 B—Q 2, RxRch; 
19 BxXR, R—B sq; 20 B—Q 2, 
Q—Kt 8 ch; 21 Q—OQ sq, QOxP, 
threatening B—Kt 6. 


18 RxB! 


eee If 18.., QO—Kt 8 ch; 19 
B—Q sq, RxXB; 20 RXR, B— 


18 R—B2? 


Kt 5; then 21 Castles! and 
White wins. 

I9 RXR Ig B—Kt 5 

20 K—Q 2 20 QO—Q 5! 

21 Resigns 


The following games were contested in the New York Tournament, 
which started on April 20th. Competitors: Messrs. Capablanca, Marshall, 
Ed. Lasker, Chajes, Hodges, Kupchik, Michelson, and J. Bernstein. 


Played in the first round, April roth. 
GAME No. 4,173. 


Queen's Pawn Opening. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
ED. LASKER. J. R. CAPABLANCA. 
1 P—Q4 1 P—Q4 
2 Kt—KB3 2 Kt—KB3 
3 P—QB4 3 P—K 3 
4 Kt—B 3 4 Q Kt—Q2 
5 B—Kt5 5 B—Kt 5 
6 P—K 3 6 P—B4 
7 B—-Q3 7 Q—-R4 
8 QO—Kt 3 
The right move is Castles. 
After Bx Kt; 9 PXB, PxB P; 
Io BxXP, QxXP; 11 R—B sq. 
White has a good attack for the 
Pawn sacrificed. . 
8 Kt—K 5 
ee He could win a piece for 
three Pawns by P—Q Kt 4! 
9g Castles g KtxB 
Io Ktx Kt Io BPXxP 


Ir Kt—Kt 5 


A fine move, saving the piece 
which Black threatened to win by 
PxB P. 


Ir Kt—B4 


12 Q—B2 


Kt—Q 6 ch leads to very com- 
plicated variations, and offered 
perhaps the best chance for 
White. Black, however, comes 
out with two pieces for a Rook. 


For instance, K—K 2; 12 Q— 
B 2, KtxB; 13 Q KtxB P, 
PxP; 14 P—Q R 3, Q—QO 4; 


15 PxB, R—B sq; or 14 Q*xP, 
R—B sq; 15 P—Q R 3, RXKt, 
&ce. 


12 KtxB 
13 QxKt 13 P—QR3 
14 KtxQP 14 PxP 
15 OxBP 15 B—Q2 


16 


CoN) 


LO 


Suit WN 
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Kt—Kt 3 
-Here Kt—K 4 was indicated 
after which White had good 


drawing chances. 
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cannot prevent 
the exchange of both Rooks with- 
out losing a Pawn. The resulting 
Pawn ending is won for Black. 


25 P—QKt3 25 RxRch 
. 16 Qx Kt 20 RXR 26 R—O Bsq 
Q~x 17 B—B3 27 RxRch 27 KXR 
P—K4 18 P-QR4 28 K—B2 28 K—B2 
Q—Q2 a cine 29 K—K 3 29 K—Kt 3 
Gelitoes Capablanca foresees with a, 
infallible faatinet that the Bishop Se ae ace a oe 
in the following ending will be 3 3 4 
stronger than the Kt. 32 eS 32 ome 4 
KtxQ 20 Castles(QR) 3p eR, 3) PK Kt3 
pe . °35 K-K4 35 K-Q3 
A better chance offered with K 36 P—B4 36 PxP 
R—Q sq, R—Q 5; 22 Kt—Kt 3. 37 KxP 37 K—B4 
21 BxP 38 P—R5 38 KxP 
K R—Bsq 22 K—Ktsq 39 K—K 4 39 P—Q Kt 4 
P—B 3 23 B—Q4 40 P-QR3 +40 K—Kt6 
KtxP 24 R—OQBsgq AI Resigns 
Played in the second round, April 2oth. 
GAME No. 4,174. 
Four Knights’ Game. 
, ee Z oe Ir BxXB 11 QxB 
. CHAJES. VD. ASKER. 12 Kt-—K 3 12 B—B sq 
P—K 4 I P—K4 13 Kt-R4 13 P—KKt3 
Kt—K B 3 2 Kt—QB3 14 P—K Kt3 14 B—RO 
Kt—B 3 3 Kt—B3 15 KR—Ksq 15 Q—K2 
ee 5 4 a 5 16 K Kt-—Kt 2 16 BxKt 
By Kt 2 sn ere He could defer this ex- 


This exchange leads to a very 
hard game if Black tries to win. 
Otherwise the variation ends in a 
safe draw. 


6QPxB 
P—Q 3 7Q—-Kz2 
QO—K 2 8 B—Kt 5 
Kt—Q sq 


Better is P—K R 3, after which 
Black can only exchange or re- 
treat on the diagonal B sq—R 6, 
as otherwise White can post one 
of his Knights on his K B 5. 


9 B—QB4 


B—K 3 Io Q R—Q sq 


17 
18 


Ig 


20 
21 


change and play Kt—R 4 at once. 
White hardly dare play 17 P— 
K Kt 4 on account of Kt—B 5; 
18 Ktx Kt, Px Kt; 19 Kt—Kt 2, 
P—K B 4! with a violent attack. 


KxB 17 Kt—R4 
R—K Bsq 18 Kt—Kt2 
QR—Ksq I9 QR—Ksq 


Saaohs Both plavers are _ pre- 
paring P—K B 4, but either can 
play it yet as the K Pawns would 
lunmediately become weak. 20 
P—K B 4 would be answered by 
P—K B 4. 


P—Q B3 
P—Kt 3 


20 O—K 3 
21 P—B3 
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22 P—B3 22 QO—Q2 
23 R—Qsq 23 P—QB4 
24 R—Q2 24 P—B 3 
25 P—K B4 
At last White advances, and 
mainly in order to complicate the 
position, as Black had only five 
minutes left for six moves. 
25 P—B4 
26 PxKP 26 RXP 


eed Black has now the better 


_ game—his Rooks are more mobile. 


27 
28 


White has difficulty in saving his 
K Pawn. 


Q—B 2 
Q—K sq 


27 OR—K sq 
28 Q—K 3 


29 Kt—B 4 


30 RxRch 
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29 PXP 

ees White’s policy proves to 
be right. Black, hard pressed 
for time, does not find the best 
move, which is P—Q Kt 4. The 
text move only appears to win a 
Pawn. 


30 KxR 
Drawn 


Black accepts the draw offered, 
as White can continue 31 R— 
B 2 ch, K—Kt sq; 32 R—K 2, 
saving his Pawn. He had, how- 
ever, still a slight winning chance 
on account of the bad position of 
White’s Q side Pawns. He could 
try either 32.., P—Q Kt 4; 33 
Rx P, Q—Q 4; 34 K—Kt sq, 
R—K B sq; or 32.., Q—B 3; 
33 R or PX P, R—K B gq. 


Played in the second round, April 2oth. 
GAME No. 4,175. 


Petroff Defence. 
16 Kt—Kt 6 


WHITE. BLACK. 

J. R. CAPABLANCA. F. J. MARSHALL. 
P—K 4 1 P—K 4 
Kt—K B3 2 Kt—KB3 
KtxP 3 P—Q3 
Kt—KB3 4 KtxP 
Q—K 2 5 QO—K 2 
P—Q 3 6 Kt—K B 3 
B—Kt 5 7 OxQch 


NX OU BG DN He 


oe) 


II 
I2 


13 
14 
15 


Giles Compare note to game 
Ed. Lasker—Black, page 227. 


BxQ 8 B—K 2 
Kt—B 3 9 P—K R 3 
B—R 4 Io B—K 3 


Castles (Q R) 11 Kt—B 3 
K R—K sq 

Here P—Q 4 seems to be the 
right move, as then P—Q 4 can 
be answered by 13 B—Q Kt 5 
without Black being able to avoid 
the doubling of his Pawns. 


12 Castles (Q R) 


P—-O4 +» 13 E-O4 
B—Q Kt5 14 Kt—Ktsq 
Kt—K 5 15 B—Q Kt 5 


17 
18 
1g 
20 
21 
22 


23 
24 
25 
20 


With this fine move White 
obtains the domination of the 


K file. But he cannot avoid the 
exchange of the Rooks. 
16 K R—Kt sq 

P—QR3 17 B—-Q3 
B—Kt3 18 PxKt 
RxB Ig BXB 
PxXB 20 QO Kt—Q2 
QR—Ksq 21 P—Kt4 
R—K 7 | 

If B—Q 3 at once, Black can 
play P-—B 3; 23 B—B5, K—B2, 
after which he is also safe. 

22 P—B 3 
B—Q 3 23 QR—K sq 
B—Kt 6 24 RXR 
RXR ‘25 K—Q sq 
R—K 2 


After the game Capablanca said 
that if he had been compelled to 
play for a win he would have 
risked 26 R—B 7, Kt—B sq; 27 
RxQ Kt P, KtxB; 28 Rx 
R P, &c. The analysis showed, 
however, that White cannot obtain 
more than a draw. 


27 
28 
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26 R—-Bsq__ 
Kt—Qsq 27 Kt—K Ktsq 
K—Q 2 28 Kt—K 2 


227 
29 B—Q3 29 Kt—K B4 
30 Bx Kt 30 RxB 7 
31 Drawn 


New York, 14th April, 1915. Metropolitan League Championship. 
GAME No. 4,176. 


Petroff Defence. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
Ep. LASKER. R. T. BLACK. 
I P—K4 I P—K4 
2 Kt—KB3 2 Kt—KB3 
3 KtxP 3 P—Q3 
4 Kt—KB3 4 KtxP 
5 Q-K2 5 Q-K2 
6 P—Q 3 6 Kt—K B3 
7 B—Kt 5 7QxQ 


13 
14 


5 


16 


bea ase . Marshall played B—K 3 
against Capablanca and Lasker 
in Petrograd. It is doubtful 
whether the text move can be 
adopted as it leaves White two 
moves ahead in the development 
of his pieces. What great advan- 
tage this is the course of the 
present game shows clearly. 


BxQ 8 B—K 2 
Kt—QB3 9 B—Q2 
Castles (QR) 10 Kt—B 3 

K R—Ksq_ 11 Castles (Q R) 
P—Q4 12 QR—Ksq 


xo eee K R—K sq would be bad 
as the Rook would have to move 
again on White’s attacking the 
K B Pawn. 
B—QB4 13 KR—Bsq 
P—Q 5 14 Q Kt—Kt sq 


eee He cannot play Kt— 
Q R 4 on account of 15 B—Q 3 
threatening BxR Pawn, and if 
P—K R 3, then RxB, followed 
by Bx Kt and P—Q Kt 4, &c. 


P—K R 3 


Restricting the mobility of 
Black's Q B and K Kt. 


15 P—QR3 


B—Q 3 16 P—K R3 


17 B—K 3 


25 
26 
27 
28 


29 


30 
31 
32 
33 
34 


35 
36 


17 K Kt—Kt sq 


Seana id There is no way for Black 
to free his position but by trying 
to exchange as many pieces as 
possible. 


B—OQ 4 18 K B—B3 
Kt—K 4 I9 BxB 

Kt x B 20 R—K 4 
P—QB4 21 KR—Ksq 
K—Q 2 22 K—Qsq 
P—B 4 23 QR—K2 
P—O Kt 4 


Stronger appears to be P— 
K B 5 or P—K Kt 4, preventing 
Black from driving White’s Kt 
from K 4 and thereby also 
hindering the exchange of the 


Rooks. Black could then hardly 
move any of his pieces. 

24 P—KB4 
Kt—K B2 25 RxR 
RXR 26 RXR 
KxXR 27 P—K Kt 3 
P—K Kt4 28 Kt—Ka2 
PxP 


This exchange is bad and gives 
Black an even game. White’s 
intention was to post his King on 
Q 4, his Kt on Q 3, and then to 
advance his QB Pawn. Against 


this plan, however, Black with 


best play can obtain a draw. The 
correct way to continue was the 
immediate advance of the King. 


29 KtxP 
Bx Kt 30 BxXB. 
KtxB 31 PxKt 
K—K 2 32 Kt—Q2 
K—Q 3 33. RK 
K—Q 4 34 K—B 3 
Kt—Q 3 35 K—Kt 3 
P—B5 36 K—R4 
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37 PxP 37 XP 38 Kt—K 5 
iti ft lack’ th —_ A surprising sacrifice which 
ROME aes ey te ry saves the game. Black threaten- 
PxP ed to win by K—R 5, &c. If he 
BLACK (BLACK). now refuses to accept the sacrifice 
: Caries by Kt—B 3; 39 Kt—B 7, he 
WY Wifi Yj loses as follows: 40 KtxQ P, 
Y Y Y Ktx Kt; 41 K—K 5, Kt—B 5 
Yi Oy a “Y Yj ch; 42 K—K 6, &c. 
UE Zk a Vd, Vi. | 38 Px Kt 
Y OY, —B 
Cen V2 % . iie Z| 39 FX? a — il a 2 
Yj ‘Wh YY yy, Wa) xk e only way to draw 
LA Wp Le Y Y i ] K—Kt 3; 40 P—K 6, Kt—Kt 3; 
= Ye YY 41 K—B 5, Kt—R 5 ch; 42 K— 
oS 2 Y Q 6, Kt—Kt 3, &c. With the 
Y Wj YY, WY “Y YY, ae text move Black intends to win, 
a e Oy) a Pe but he overlooks White’s 43rd 
we 3 Zo pay move. 
YYyy , 
Vs W/ 40 P—K6 40 Kt—B 3 
YW, a, 
Y, V7 — 4r P—Q6 41 P—B6 
LL a= 42 K—K 3 42 P—B7 
WHITE (LASKER). 43 K—K2 43 Resigns 


A highly interesting game from the recent contest for the Metro- 
politan League Championship Tournament, New York. 


GAME No. 4,177. 


Queen's Pawn Opening. 


beaters Players of master rank 
differ in their opinion of the merits 
of this move. Some regard the 
isolation of the Queen’s Pawn, 
which White can enforce, as a 
weakness; others believe that 


the possession of a Pawn in the 


centre is an equivalent advantage. 


ing the K Kt first. In that case, 
however, White can hold the 
Pawn by replying P—B 3, follow- 
ed by P—Q Kt 4. Black obtains 
a much speedier development, but 
it is doubtful whether this out- 


WHITE. BLACK. 6 B—O3 6 Kt_K B3 
I P04. po,” 7 Castles 7 Castles 
2Kt-KB3 2P—QB4 8 B-KKt5 8 Kt—B3 


ree An alternative is P— 
Kt 3; Kt—B 3, B—Kt 2, followed 
by Q Kt—Q 2. The system of 
development adopted in this game 
seems preferable, as it does not 
necessitate a move with a Pawn, 
and therefore enables the develop- 
ment of the pieces to be finished 
one move sooner. 


3 PXP 3 P—-K3 9 Kt—B 3 9 B—K3 
wee re Black can prevent White 10 Q—Q2 Io R—Bsq 
from playing P—K 4 by develop- ,y O—B 4 11 Kt—Q Kt 5 


is by oe Black must counteract 
the threat Q—R 4, followed by 
BxkKt. He cannot do this by 
P—K R 3, as White then sacrifices 
the Bishop on his R 6 and obtains 


weighs the loss of a Pawn. a violent attack. It is very 

likely that this attack would 

4 P—K4 4 BxP succeed, as White has more pieces 
5 PxXP 5 PxP on the King’s wing than Black. 
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12 QR—Qsq 


13 
14 
15 


16 


17 
18 


20 
21 


Doubling the Pawn on K B 6 
would give White no advantage. 
Black remains with two Bishops, 
the White one of which is even 
likely to cause White much annoy- 
ance on the Queen’s wing, where 
Black’s Rook is already in action. 


12 KtxB 
R x Kt 13 B—K2 
K R—Qsq 14 Q—Kt 3 
Kt—Q 4 15 KR—Ksq 


nae ties Q x Pis no good. White 
answers R—Kt sq and then takes 
the Kt P with attack on Black’s 
Bishop. The text move protects 
the Bishop, so that now White 
must do something for his Kt P. 
By advancing it, however, he 
creates a weakness on his B 3, 
which Black immediately exploits. 


P—Q Kt3 16 RxXxKt! 
RXR 17 Kt—K 5 
R—Kt 3 


He cannot play Bx B, KtxR; 
19 R—Q 3 on account of Qx Kt! 


18 B—Q3! 
19 KtxR? 


Black, who was 
getting short of time, misses the 
correct continuation. This was 
BxR; 20 R PXB, Kt—B 6, 
winning a Pawn. The attack 
which White then could start with 
R—K sq, followed by Kt—B 5 
would have been dangerous but 
very likely not sufficiently forcible. 
For instance, 21 R—K sq, Kt x P;; 
22 Kt—B 5, Q—Kt 5; 23 Kt— 
K 7 ch, K—Bsq; 24Q0xP,QxR 
ch; 25 K—R 2, P—B 3; 26 Kt— 


Kt 6 ch, K—B 2; 27 Q—R 5, 
B—B 5» «ec. 

R Px Kt 20 B—Q2 

B—K 3 21 Q—B2? 


ted eats This move ought to have 
lost the game, as it enabled White 
to exchange the Bishops, after 
which, on account of his strongly 
posted Knight, he has much the 


22 
23 
23 
25 
26 
27 


42 
43 
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better position. The correct move 


was B—Q B 4. 


B—B 4 22 BxB 
QxB 23 QxQ 
PxQ 23 K—Bsq 
P—KB3 £4.25 R—Bsq 
R—K sq 26 P—K Kt 3 
R—K 5 27 B—K 3 


ere Better probably is B— 
B 3. Black does not want to 
obstruct the Bishop’s file, thinking 
that the passed Pawn on the 
King’s Rook’s file would be a 
sufficient compensation for the 
loss of the Queen’s Pawn after 
White’s P—K Kt 4 and P—B 5. 


P—K Kt4 28 R—Ksq 
P—B 5 29 PxP 
PxP 30 B—Q2 
RxP 31 B—B 3 
R—Q 6 32 R—Bsq 
K—B 2 33 K—Kt 2 
P—QB4 34 B—Ksq : 
K—Kt3 35 P-QR3 
R—O Kt 6 
Not a good move, as it decreases 
the mobility of the Rook. The 
consequences soon begin to show. 
36 R—B2 
Kt—K 2 37 B—B3 
Kt—B 4 38 R—Q2 
P—Kt 4 39 R—Q5 
P—Kt5 40 PxP 
Px)? 41 R—Kt 8ch 
are If Black plays R—OQ Kt 8 
at once, White's King is nearer 
the centre, which circumstance 
might give him an advantage 
later on. 
K—B 2 42 R—Kt8 
P—BO6Och 43 K—R3 


eee The only move. Kx P 
would be followed by Kt—Q 5 ch 
and Px B. 43.., K—B sq would 
also have been bad because of 
44 Kt—Q 5! BxkKt; 45 R—Q5, 
K—K sq; 46 Rx B, after which 
Black will have to play without 
his K. 
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44 


Dr. TARRASCH. 


Mb ON 
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P—QR4 £44 Drawn 


sass Black accepts the draw 
offered, which White can enforce 
as follows: 43.., R—Kt 6; 44 
PxB,RxR; 45 P—B7, R—B3; 
46 Kt—Q 5, K—Kt 4; 47 K— 
Kt 3. Now Black is confined to 
Rook moves and White to King 
moves. Black’s King cannot 


approach White’s passed Pawn 
via K Kt, as then White would 
play P—B 8 (Q), followed by Kt 
K 7 ch. White cannot win by 
44 K—Kt 3 (instead of Px B) on 
account of BxP; 45 R—Q 6, 
K—Kt 4; 46 R—Q 3, B—Qq; 
47 RXR, BxR; 48 P—R 5, B— 
R 5, &c. 


Game played at Monaco. Score and analysis from L’Italva 
Scacchistica, which does not give the date. 


GAME No. 4,178. 


Bird’s Opening. 


WHITE. BLACK. 


—. SATZINGER. 
I P—K 3 
z P—OQ4 
3 P—QB4 
P—Q Kt3 4 B—K2 
B—Kt 2 5 B—B 3 

bb aos In an opening of this 
kind it is difficult to lay down 
precise lines of development ; but 
it seems better here to bring out 


the K Kt to B 3; nor is Black’s 
next move good. 


6 Bx Kt 
7 Kt—K2 
AP Gh Sots If Q—R 5 ch, there 
might follow 8 P—Kt 3, Q—K 5; 
9 R—-Kt sq, P—Q 5; 10 Kt 
R 3, QxP (K 4); 11 Kt—B 4, 
O—B 3; 12 PxP, PxXP; 13 Q— 
Kt 4, Kt—B 3; 14 B—Kt 2, P— 
K 4; 15 BxKt ch, PxXB; 16 
Q—K 2, winning back the P, with 
the better game. 
B—Q 3 8 Q Kt—B 3 
Castles g Castles 
Q—R 5 Io Kt—Kt 3 
R—B 3 Ir QO Kt—K 2 
Kt—B 3 12 P—QR3 
QO R—K Bsg 13 P—Kt4 
Kt—Q sq! 14 B—Kt2 
ore Black has not time for 
. E.g., 14.., P—B 5; 15 
Kt—B 2, PxB; 16 Kt—Kt 4, 
Kt—-B 4; 17 R—R 3, Q Kt—R 5 
(17.., P—R3; 18 RxkKt, PxXR; 
Ig KtxP ch, PxKt; 20 Qx 
R P, R-—-K sq; 21 P—K 6, and 


P—K B4 
Kt—K B 3 
P—K 3 


wins); 18 Kt—-B 6 ch, PxKt; 
19 K Px P, K—R sq; 20 R—B4q4, 
KtxR; 21 Px Kt, Q—Kt 3 ch; 
22 K—R sq, and wins. 

15 Kt—Ba2 15 P—B5 

16 Kt—Kt4 16 P—B4 

17 PXP e.p. 17 Kt—B 4 

1m BPxP 18 KtxKt P 


Position after Black’s 18th move :— 


Kt x Kt P 
BLACK (SATZINGER). 


wes Y/ Y / Ly ont 
Hs “Wy Y y 
ZZ Ww 
f/ A, CAFE AEG C4444 40 SF a 
Yyy 


Yy 


Yj 
Yyy 
Y 


5 . Mth bhdE G4 
Wtt/: 
Yj 


WHITE (TARRASCH). 


19 QxPch!! I9 KxQ . 
20 R—R3ch 20 K—Ktsq 
21 Kt—RO6ch 21 K—Rsq 
22 Kt—B7 dis. ch 22 K—Kt sq 
23 R—R8ch!! 23 KtxR 
24° Kt—R 6 mate 

A lovely finish. 
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THE PROBLEM WORLD. 


All communications respecting problems must be addressed to 
Mr. B. G. Laws, 21, Nelson Road, Stroud Green, London, N. 


DIFFICULTY IN TWO-MOVE PROBLEMS. 


Difficulty in solving two-movers has generally been regarded as 
a nugatory attribute. All problems have some measure of the quality 
of difficulty, otherwise their composition would hardly be justified. 
The two-move problem has for nearly two generations been looked 
upon as having reached its limit, but as time chimes out its years, so 
does one find the two-mover keeping pace. Not only is the two-mover 
more involved in its ambitions than in days of yore, but the new 
arrangements which garb the present time complex conceits are so 
deftly designed that their true intent is far more troublesome to discover 
than was the case in the earlier presentments of primitive works by 
reputed masters. Taking our English two-move specialists, the man 
who first made a distinguished name in this line was J. Paul Taylor, 
then followed T. Taverner, since when, we have had some finer exponents 
of this particular bent of construction. All the older problems pre- 
sented little difficulty to the solver in mastering their shallow secrets, 
and it is not to be wondered at that hard-headed solvers, arguing that 
as their resistance was so slight, the two-mover fell into disrepute as _ 
a test of solving powers. Now, however, we cannot help feeling 
that the two-mover of to-day is decidedly more adamant and requires 
more thought to discover the whole of its subtleties. The result of 
the informal competition we announced in March with the Good 
Companion Chess Club problems is a lesson which cannot be eschewed. 
Among some excellent solvers we find that the cunning of the composer 
is superior to the ordinary solving powers of the solver. In this 
particular case we believe the solvers have been found slumbering. 
Thoroughness applies to solving as in most other things, and it is 
curious how often the best, through taking things too much “ as read,”’ 
are tripped into a fool’s paradise. The two-mover of to-day is a more 
formidable proposition than that article was even twenty years ago. The 
“ changed mates,’ the “ block threat,’ and other present popular 
devices arrest the solver much more than the ordinary “ block ”’ or 
“threat ’’ problem which we have looked upon almost like household 
words. We have been promised a work by Mr. P. H. Williams entitled 
“ All change here.’’ This will or ought to be a revelation of the evolu- 
tion of two-move construction. It may in course of time mean there 
is latent possibility in the bi-move problem which was unthought of 
but a few vears back. This may be a happy augury in the cause of 
problem art, as there are a large number of admirers who are quite 
content to limit their endeavours to the charm and difficulty of the 
short problem ; this means recruits, and out of their number a few 
impressed with the beauties of construction are encouraged to grapple 
with the higher phase of the art. It may therefore be well that the 
advanced form of two-movers has been brought about by intelligent 
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and clever composers, as it elevates the belittled section of problems 
and the result may demonstrate much usefulness. 


We cannot resist quoting, following our above remarks, the 
following ‘“‘ changed mate”’ two-er, from the Morning Post. 

By H. D. O. Bernard.—White: K at Q R 3, Q atQ Bq; Rat 
Q5; BatKB7; KtsatK2andQKt5; PsatK R3,K Kt2,K5 
and QKtz2. Black: KatKB4; Rat K Kt4; Ktsat K Kt 3 and 
QB4; PsatKR5,K Kt 6,QB2, Q Kt 3 and 6. Mate in two. 


GOOD COMPANION CHESS PROBLEM SOLVING TOURNEY 
(vide pages 152, 154 and 155). 


In the first place Mr. Keeble has pointed out that on page 152 we 
gave a wrong record of Mr. Brook’s and Mr. Brown’s scores. ‘These 
scores were inserted without the writer’s knowledge. ‘They are obvious- 
‘ly wrong as the time allowed for solving was 2 hours=120 minutes. 
The figures should read: Brook, 105 minutes ; Brown, 106 minutes. 
The sporting suggestion we made that our solvers should send us 
solutions and give the time occupied in solving has resulted in astonish- 
ing confessions. Eleven solvers have forwarded their solutions to the 
whole twelve problems, ten of whom have stated the time taken. 
The most singular thing is that only one of the eleven has sent us 
a correct list of key moves, namely, Mr. E. lL. Jackson, of Totnes. 
Mr. Stillingfleet Johnson wrote that as he had seen the problems 
before, it would be unfair for him to compete, but he sent key moves, 
one (No. 2) being incorrect. ‘The following is a list of the solvers who 
gave attempts to all the positions given, in order of time taken :— 


E. Wallis (Nos. I, 5 and 7 wrong) .. .. .. .. .. 5Q minutes. 
J. A. J. Drewitt (No. 9 wrong) sk the. Be, ah a- “GO - 
J. Canner (Nos. 2, 4 and g wrong) .. .. .. .. «.. 70 4 
““ Old Solver’ (Nos. 2 and g wrong) .. .. .. .. 102 2 
“ Jubiter ’’ (Nos. 2, 8 and g wrong) she. ee, aie. Bet SOS 7 
C. E. Winn (No. 8 wrong) Sh: -iai New Qi aa we 204 i 
E. L. Jackson (all correct) jee See. - KS. on, TOS . 
C. V. J. Mainwaring-Elleker- Onslow (Nos. 2, 5 and 8 

wrong) .. Ses a. We ed, he BOS 7 
Rev. H. P. Cole (No. 2 wrong) _ Sah: iS Me ee 230 
Tom Thomas (Nos. 2, 4, 8 and 9 wrong) ca ee ee 290 e 


It is not easy to say to whom among the above the two chief 
places should be assigned. As there is such a wide difference in the 
times taken by IX. L. Jackson (all correct) and J. A. J. Drewitt (one 
incorrect), we are inclined to consider the latter’s the speedier achieve- 
ment, and propose the two book tributes to go to them. The next in 
merit would be C. FE. Winn’s effort. 


Problem No. 2856, by A. M. Sparke, is cooked by 1 RXP ch. Mr. 
Drewitt is the only solver who has drawn our attention to this. 
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The late Mr. E. B. Cook’s problems, though they must number 
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It may perhaps be inter- 
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esting to record the fact that the deceased was responsible for the 


first presentation of the simplest two-er on record. 


Here it is 


K at QR 8. 


The last of the quartet below is of the end-game type, but really 


few select 
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White moves and draws. 


Mate in four. 
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First Prize. 
By CHR. CHRISTENSEN, 
Copenhagen. 


The march issue of Tidskrift 
for Schack gives the result of its 
last three-move competition. The 
four prizes were taken respectively 
by Chr. Christensen, S. Herland, 
Bukarest; M. Havel, Prague; 
and K. Erlin, Vienna. We think 
the first prize position will be 
liked. 


Mate in three. 


SOLUTIONS. 


By J. Fridlizius (p. 198).—1 R—R 4, P—Q 4; 2 Q—Kt 3 ch, &c. If1.., 
P—Q 3; 2Q or B—Kt7 ch, &c. It will be seen here that there is only one real 
line of play since the defence 1.., P—Q 3, leading to a model mate, is dualistic. 
There is no question that the subsequent positions by Laws and Bull do not 
entrench upon Fridlizius’. 

« No. 2,859 (repeated), by W. Geary (p. 156 and 199).—1 Q—Q B 7, Kt—Q 3; 2 

Q—B2ch,&c. If 1.., B—Kt5; 2 Q—QBych,&c. If 1..,K—B4; 2 Q— 
R7ch, &c. If1.., K—Q6; 2 Kt—K sqch, &c. If 1.., KxP; 2 Kt—B 4 
ch, &c. ae 1.., others; 2 Q—K 5 ch, &c. 

By J. N. Babson (p. 199).—I1 K—Kt 3, B—K 2 or Q sq; 2 QO—Kt sq, &c. 

By J. Berger (p. 199).—1 K—R 3, B—K 2 or B sq; 2 Q—B sq, &ec. If 
1.., B—Kt 3, &c.; 2 Q—Q 6ch, &e. If 1.., Kt moves; 2 Q—K 6 ch, &c. 
If 1.., K—K 5; 2 Q—B 4 ch, &c. 

By F. Matousek (p. 199).—1 R—K B 6, Kt—K 6; 2 Kt—Q7, &c. If1.., 
Kt—Q 5; 2 Kt—By4, &. If1.., KxKt; 2 Q—Kt 6, &c. If 1.., Kt else- 
where; 2 Kt—Q Kt 4 ch, «ce. 

By G. Chocholous (p. 200).—1 R—B 6, KxP; 2 Q—Q 3 ch, &c. If1.., 
Qx Kt P or B’5; 2 Q—QO B 4 ch, &c. If 1.., B moves; 2 R—K 7 ch, &c. 
If 1.., others; 2 Q—K 2 ch, Ke. 
vY No. 2,860, by E.. Millins.—1 K—Kt 6, &c. Cooked by 1 Kt—Kt 6 dis. ch. 
VY No. 2,861, by P. Morgan.—1 Q—R 3, &c. 

V No. 2, 862, by E. Crouch.—1 Q—R 4, &c. 
~ No. 2 863, by B. Palmer (add a White P at K R 4).—1 Kt—B 6, K—K 4; 
2 Q—B 3 ch, &c. If 1.., others; 2 Kt—Q 5, &c. Solved also by 1 K—Kt 2 


and I O—Kt 3 
oe 2,864, Vy W. Geary.—1 Kt (Kt 4) —K 5, KxB; 2 Q—B sq ch, &c. 
I K-—K 6: 2 Q—Kt 4, &c. If 1.., BxKt; 2 QxB ch, &c. If 1.., 


B— 2a. 2Q—Kt 4 ch, &c. 
YY No. 2,865, by T. W. Geary.—1 B—K 8, K— —K 3; 20—B 5, ke. If t.., 


K—K 5; 2 B—Kt6ch, &c. If 1.., K—B5; 2Q—B2ch, &. If1.., Kt— + 
K 7; 2 B—B 7 ch, &e. If 1.., KtxKt; SOB a ck: &e. If 1.., others ; 
2 O—OQ 4 ch, «ce. 


~ No. 2 866, by C. Horn.—1 Q—B 3, PxQ; 2 P—K 4ch, &c. If1.., PxP; 
xB Pech, &c. If 1.., Kt-—B 7 or others; 2 RxP ch, «ec. 

. No. 2,867, by G. J. Sumner.—1 R—Q 3, PXR; 2R—Q Ktq4, Ke. If1.., 

Kt—-Kt 4; 2 Kt—Kt 6ch, &c. If 1.., others; 2 P—B 4 ch, «ce. 


TT 
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PROBLEMS. 


No. 2,868. 
By E. lL. JACKSON, 
Dartington, Totnes. 


DS ay “— an 
“s sate i. 
aan a0 


WHITE. 


White mates in two moves. 


.. 


mami “m 


No. 2,869. 
By A. M. SPARKE, 
Lincoln. 


BLACK. 


= 
Aw 


_ 
— 


a ote 
19 77 a 
ao oe 

oa i 


UY 


aE 
pee 


WHITE. 


White mates in two moves. 


————— 


No. 2,870. 
By J. A. J. DREwITT, 
Oxford. 


BLACK. 


ae 
mai 


mi i re 
ne 


Y 
Y “. YO 8 


rn 


WHITE. 


White mates in three moves. 


No. 2,871. 
By GEO. METCALFE, 
Worcester. 


BLACK. 


“2 
am 


a ie Vd 
Vi a ‘cen 
a a 


WHITE, 


White mates in three moves. 
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PROBLEMS. 
No. 2,872. No. 2,873. 
By W. GEary, By T. W. Geary. 
Peckham ES Bournemouth. 
Ba eon a nm an 
ove 2 il | eee 
la a Coe ‘. 


A ee 
oe 8 oS 
oe ee 
o 8 fen 


WHITE. 
White mates in three moves. 


me ‘s 2 7 
_7 7 7 


WHITE. 


White mates in three moves. 


No. 2,874. 
By H RHODES, 
Crouch Hill. 


B87 


BLACK. 


Le _ 2 
27a aPatl la 
la ae Bn } 
ae: i “i 


— e 
2 


WHITE. 


White mates in three moves. 
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No. 2,875. 
By B. G. Laws, 
London. 


BLACK. 


Baa i‘. 
‘Tat a “a 
2 _ 
mor 7 
ae a 
oye _ 
EITC 


WHITE. 
White mates in three moves. 
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NEW LIGHT ON THE HISTORY OF CHESS 


I.., K—Q 4 (best); 2 K—Kt 4, K—Q 3 (best); 3 K—B 4, 
| PC K—B 3 (if 3.., K—K 4; 4 Q—Kt 4 and wins); 4 Q—Q2, 
== and White can now win the Black Queen a move earlier than 
the Black King reaches the White Queen, and wins accordingly. 
Black tries to keep as long as possible a Knight’s move distant from 
the White King, because, so long as he can do this, he can reach the 
White Queen in time to take it directly after the capture of his own 
Queen, and the game is drawn. 


Se solution to the Muslim end-game on p. 158 is as follows :— 


III. THE Cracow PoEM OF 1422. 


I have described this poem, but all too briefly, on pp. 508-9 of 
my History of Chess. See also pp. 463-4 (on the latter page the first 
sentence in paragraph (5) should run, “ The Cracow Poem gives Bare 
King as a win (475-87), though some players supposed that when the 
two Kings were bared on successive moves, then the player whose 
King was first bared won the game,’ as is clear from the literal transla- 
tion of the section in question on p. 509), and the extracts from the 
Latin text of the poem on pp. 522-6. Since the poem throws consider- 
able light upon the tactics of play in the medieval European game, 
a fuller account of the poen. seems called for. 

The opening lines of the poem lay stress upon the fact that chess 
was a game of the nobility, and briefly discuss the question of its 
invention. With Alexander Neckam, it decides in favour of the claims 
of Ulysses. 

Lines 24-180 deal with the opening play. A normal method of 
development is first described (lines 26-45), and this is followed by 
a detailed account of five “ Wards” or developments intended to 
place the King in a post of safety. This part of the text has its own 
obscurities, and further consideration has led me to modify the summary 
which I give on p. 472 of my History. Even now I give the following 

GI 
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summary with considerable hesitation. Moves 3 and 4 in the normal 
opening, moves 3, 4, 8 and g in the fourth ward, and moves 6 and 7 
in the fifth ward are not clearly described in the poem. 

The poem gives no instructions as to how the board is to be placed, 
and describes pieces, now as standing on White or Black squares, now 
as standing on the right or left hand side of the board. It only gives 
the play for one side, and nowhere states whether that side has the 
White or the Black men. 

In the normal opening (lines 26-45) the Queen is described as 
standing on the left side of the board, but nothing is said to fix the 
colour of the square on which she stands. The moves appear to be 
1 P—K 4; 2 P—Q4; 3 Kt—K B3; 4 Kt (B 3)—Q2; 5 P—OQR4q; 
6 P—K R4; 7 B—-Q R3; 8 B—-K R 3; 9 P—K Kt 3; I0 P— 
Q Kt 3; 11 P—K B 3. The Queen’s Bishop’s Pawn 1s called the 
Queen’s Guard, and it is carefully explained that it is not to be moved, 
since it will be needed to defend the Queen when she “ leaps ” to Q 3. 

In all five wards the descriptions require the right-hand corner 
square to be Black, and the Queen to stand on the King’s right-hand. 
If we assume (and there is nothing to justify this assumption) that 
the poem describes the play of the White men, this means that the 
rule Regina servat colorem was considered of more importance than 
the rule for the placing of the board. 

The Wards appear to have been made by the following series of 
moves :— 

First Ward: 1 P—K 4; 2 P—Q4; 3 Q—03:; 4 P—Q Kt 3; 
5 P—QR4; 6B-QR3; 7 K—QBsq; 8 K—Q Kt 2. 

Second Ward: 1 P—K 4; 2 P—Q4; 3Q—Q3; 4 P—K Kt 3; 
5P—KR4; 6B—KR3; 7K—K Kt2; 8 Kt—K2; 9 P—OR4; 
Io B—OQ R 3. 

Third Ward: 1 P—K B 4; 2 P—K 4; 3 P—K R4q4; 4 B— 
KR3; 5 K—K Kt 3; 6Q—K B3;:.7 B—K 3; 8 Kt—Kz2. When 
Black plays P—K Kt 4, White replies B (K 3)x Kt P. 

Fourth Ward: 1 P—K R4; 2P—QR4; 3 R—KR3; 4 R— 
QOB3; 5B—KR3; 6P—K B3; 7 P—K3; 8 Kt—K2; 9 Kt— 
Kt 3; 10 K—K Kt sq; 11 Q—K B gq. 

Fifth Ward: 1 P—Q B4; 2 P—Q Kt 3; 3 P—OQR4q4; 4 B— 
QR3; 5P-Q3; 6K—QB3; 7Q-Q Bz. 

These openings may look stranger to the modern player, but he 
must remember that in the medizval German rules of the poem, the 
Pawn could only make the double step (e.g., P—K 4) before a capture 
had been made on either side ; that the Queen only moved one square 
at a time in a diagonal direction except for its first move, when, pro- 
vided no capture had been made, it could leap to a vacant square of 
its own colour one square further distant, ¢.g., from Q sq to K B sq, 
K B 3, Q 3, Q Kt sq or Q Kt 3, whether the intervening square was 
occupied or not; that the Bishop could only leap diagonally into 
the square beyond the adjacent one, ¢.g., from Q B sq to Q R 3 or 
K 3; that the King for its first move, provided no capture had been 
made, could leap to any square two squares distant from its original 
square, e.g., from K sq to K Kt sq, K Kt 2, K Kt 3, K B 3, K 3, ete. 
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The middle of the poem (lines 81-383) contain Regulae de mattis, 
1.€., hints, with examples, how to give mate. This was less easy than 
in the modern game, smce not only were the pieces as a whole less 
powerful, but the game could also be won by baring the opposing 
King, 7.¢e., by taking all his pieces and Pawns. It was always easier 
to bare than to mate, but players quite early in Europe developed a 
preference for the mate as the more pleasing and artistic method of 
winning. 

This preference for the mate had a marked effect upon the tactics 
of play. The player who was desirous of mating had to avoid the 
possibility of baring, and had to be careful to retain sufficient mating 
force. The exchange of the major pieces, Rook and Knight, was 
avoided even in the Muslim game, as may be seen clearly from 
al-Lajlaj’s analysis, which I give in its entirety in my History. In 
Europe, where the player so frequently undertook (possibly as a form 
of odds) to mate with a given piece or on a given square, the existence. 
of the baring victory added materially to the resources of the defence, 
and the player had to be on his guard against a sacrifice of the last 
piece which would be pointless and absurd in the ordinary game. 
One way of avoiding this danger was to leave the opponent with more 
pieces. Thus the author of the romance Les Eschez Amoureux says: 
“It is necessary to leave the opponent at least two pieces in order 
to give mate.’ Another way was to leave the opponent a piece of 
so limited a range that it could not interfere with the mate. The 
Cracow poem develops this at some length. ‘‘ If you want to mate 
and not to bare your opponent, you ought to take his Queen betimes.’’ 
““The Queen avoids the ruin of many a mate.’ “If you wish to 
mate and not to bare the game, you ought never to take both Bishops.”’ 

If the reader will try to mate with Rook against medizeval Queen 
or Bishop, he will soon find that these minor pieces had great defensive 
powers. No mate is possible, for instance, in the position—White 
K Q6,R QR/v7. Black: K Q sq, if Black has a Queen on Q 2 
or a Bishop on K 3. The only victory possible is the baring victory 
by the capture of Black’s minor piece. Of these minor pieces, the 
Queen possessed far greater mobility than the Bishop which could 
only reach eight squares on the whole board. This is the meaning of 
the advice in the poem to avoid leaving the opponent with the Queen 
for bis last piece; if the mate was intended, this Queen would of 
necessitv be inviolable, and its powers of interference were dangerously 
great. It will be found that White will, in the above ending, generally 
want still another man to effect the mate, that the Queen will be the 
smallest force necessary for this purpose, and that in many cases she 
will be still insufficient. 

The poem’s examples of mates are, as a rule, puerile. Take, for 
example the section dealing with the mate by two Bishops on the 
player’s first line. It is assumed that the opponent has retained a 
Bishop. If that Bishop can play to K R 7, the mate must be given 
on the Queen’s wing. The poem describes the play thus :— 


Drive the King to your Q R sq, and confine him there (by R on Q Kt 2) ; 
place your King on Q B 3 and Queen on Q Kt 3; post your Knight quickly in 
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K B 2. Give check to the King with your Rook “ before ‘his nose,’’ and the two 
Bishops inflict an open mate. 


That is, secure the position—White : K QB 3,QQ Kt 3, RQ Kt2, 
B K B sq and K Kt sq, Kt K B2. Black: K QR 8, B anywhere, 
when I R—Q R 2 ch, K—Q Kt 8; 2 B—Q 3 ch, K—B 8; 3 B—K 3 
mate. The disparity of force between the two sides is very great. 
It is even greater in the case when the player mates with his two 
Bishops on K 70rQ7 The poem says that you must have two Rooks, 
two Knights, three Queens (one moving on squares of another colour 
to the others), and two Bishops against the opponent’s Bishop! The 
writer had no idea of economy, and knew nothing of the cramping 
power of defensive forces too closely packed together. 

He does, however, succeed in showing how difficult the existence 
of the baring victory made it to give the mate when the players were 
of anything like equal strength. Although this was less serious in the 
case of the medieval chess, when most players played perforce by the 
light of nature, it was sufficiently serious in those parts of Europe. 
where skill was greatest to lead chess-players to seek for some means 
of remedying the difficulty. In Spain, players allowed the game to 
be counted as won by mate when the mating move captured the 
opponent’s last piece, as is twice definitely stated by Lucena in the 
solutions to his problems. In Italy the Lombard player found a more 
drastic remedy: he abolished the baring victory entirely from an 
early date. Cessolis, writing before 1300, knew it no more. This 
alteration of rule, of course, cut two ways: it made the mate easier, 
but it also made the draw more frequent. It was felt, however, that 
the gain was more important than the loss, and the Lombard rule 
gradually spread over Italy, France and England. 

The concluding sections of the Cracow Poem (lines 384-487) deal 
with miscellaneous points of rule, the correct formulation of which 
was disputed. The points discussed are :— 

(1) Stalemate is a draw and not a loss for the stalemated King. 
The reason is that the game can only be won by mate or baring, and 
neither happens with stalemate.—This was also the rule in Italian 
chess, but not in Spanish chess, which counted stalemate as an inferior 
form of victory. 

(2) No piece can make a capture on its privilege leap. 

(3) Simultaneous moves of. King and Queen are not allowed. 
In this point the German game Is at variance with Lombard chess. 

(4) A Queen created by the promotion of a Pawn can leap to 
the third square for her first move, provided she makes no capture. 

(5) A piece which covers a check is not deprived of its other 
powers.—German players long worried over the point whether a piece 
could at the same time cover a check and itself give check. 

(6) To avoid check-rook (the forking of King and Rook) keep 
King and Rook on squares of different colours. 

(7) The game is won in the moment of baring, even if the opponent 
is able to bare the player on the following move. ‘This is the Medtnese 
victory of the Muslim writers. In Baghdad the game was drawn under 
these circumstances. H. J. R. MurRRAY. 
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SELECTED END-GAME STUDIES. 


We give now the solutions of Positions 197 and 198, which appeared 
in the June number. | 


Position 197, by A. Troitzky.— yp at K sq, #) at K Ki 6, # 


at Q Kt 5, K 2; q@ at K 3, @ at K Kt sq, r§ at K 5. White to 
play and win. 

Solution: 1 P—Kt 6! K—Q 3; 2 Kt—K 7, B—-R7! 3 K— 
Q 2! B—Kt 8; 4 K—Bsq, B—R 7; 5 K—Kt 2, B—B 5; 6 P— 
Kt 7, K—B 2; 7 Kt—B6, KxP; 8 Kt—R5chand wins. As soon 
as Black plays his Bishop to B 2, K 3, B 5 or Kt 6, White advances 
the Pawn and wins the Bishop by a divergent check as shown: R 7 
is a safe square, but of course the White King drives it away from 
there. If 2.., B--R 2; then 3 P—K 3, and White wins by playing 
his King to either Q R 6 or K R 60, Black being perfectly helpless. 


Position 198, by A. Havasi.— (Gp at K 8, &) at Q B8, # at 


QB6,K Kt6; @atKRsq, B at K Kt 8, $ atKKt2,K R4. 
White to play and win. 


Solution: 1 P—B 7! R—QB 8; 2 Kt—Q6! RxP; 3 K— 
B 8, P—R5; 4 Kt—B7ch, RxKtch; 5 PXR, P—R06; 6K—K7 
and wins easily Or2.., K—Ktsq; 3 P—B8(Q), RxQch; 4 Ktx 
R, P—R 5; 5 Kt—K 7 ch, K—R sq; 6 K—B 8, P—R 6; 7 Kt— 
B 5, P—R7; 8 Kt—Q 6, P—R 8 (Q); 9 Kt—B7 mate. The first 
move is important; if 1 Kt—Q 6, then RxP; 2 P—B7, RXxKt; 
3 P—B 8 (Q), R—K B3; anddraws. Orif1Kt—K7,R—QB8; and 
draws at least. 


CUMULATIVE COMPETITION. 


Previous Score. No. 197. No. 198. Total. 
Mr. J. A. J. Drewitt (Oxford) .. ..  ..  .. 40 . 


5 49 
Mr. L. Ulingworth (Brentwood) “ae bade bk gO 4 48 
Mr. P W. Sergeant (London) ..  .. 1.)  .. = 33 4 4 41 
Mr. G. FE. Smith (Cambridge) i. 6 ee. Bz — — 37 
Mr. W. T. Pierce (Shiplake) ..  .. «we 25 4 4 33 
Mrs. Moseley (Oxford) be, Gee: -aie- “oa, «20 2 2 30 
Mr. H. W. Schroeder (New York) .. .. .. 2 — — 29 
Mr. W. Marks (Belfast) ..  .. .. «..  .. 28 —- — 28 
Mr. A. G. Esserv (Cambridge) ae ae — — 2 
Mr. J. Jackson (Wigton) .. 2... 0 6. we — — 2 
Mr. D. M. Liddell (Elizabeth, N.J.) ei Ree 2 —-. — 22 
Rev. A. Baker (Jersey) ..  .. .. «2 «. 17 — a 17 
Mr. J. EK. Evans (Esher) Bie 4 4 13 
Mr. R. H. Thouless (Norwich) Bo asi 4 O 12 
Mr. F. H. Darby (Harrogate) OF jks 2 2 12 
Mr. H. R. Bigelow (Stonevhurst) ee, ee ee ee 2 4 II 
Mr. C. B. Dyar (The Hague) .. .. .. .. 8 .. 0 — 8 
Mr. R. Garby (Redruth) ..  ..  ..  .. Cancelled 4 4 8 
Mr. H. J. M. Thoms (Dundee) .. , 5 oe — 5 
Mrs. Vaizey (Halstead) 5 — — 5 


Mr. Drewi:tt therefore wins the prize this month. 
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Solutions of the following positions should be posted by July 
Igth, 1915. Communications should be marked “Chess,” and 
addressed to Mr. C. EF. C. Tattersall, 62, Acre Lane, London, S.W. 


Position 199.. Position 200. 
By HENRI RINCK. By W. and M. PLATOFF. 


Ly) Wy Yi OF a Y 
re Ya oa a / 


YY wis “2 — 
White to play and win. White to play. What result ? 


OBITUARY. 


On the 14th of March, the Spanish amateur, Sejior J. S. Fabregas, 
died at Tarragona, aged 77. He was better known as a problemist, 
especially as a problem solver, than as a player. His chess library 
was reputed the finest in Spain. 


The death occurred at Grenada, on March 2oth, of the brilliant 
Spanish player, Sefior V. Martinez de Carvajal. Born at Almeria in 
1840, he went to Madrid at the age of 15, and after completing his 
education, entered government service, in the Ministry of Finance. 
In 1867 he went to Cuba, where the influence of himself and his friend 
Golmayo did great things for chess in the island which has since pro- 
duced Capablanca. His own record against the leading masters, 
whom he encountered either in Havana or in the United States, was 
a very good one, and some of his games are historical. Some years 
ago Senor Martinez left Cuba and retired to the land of his birth. 


It is with deep regret that we record the death, on June Ist, of 
Mr. J. M. Finlayson, of Glasgow, in his 67th year. Mr. Finlayson was 
one of the most prominent Scottish chess players, and during the past 
thirty years was closely associated with every movement to further 
the interests of chess in Scotland. He was an ex-president of the 
Scottish Chess Association and a member of the National Society from 
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the foundation. He was widely known and highly respected in North 
of England chess circles, having taken part in many of the matches 
played by Glasgow against Liverpool and Manchester, and the contests 
Scotland v. North of England, in connection with which he frequently 
took the chair at the social functions, and entertained the company 
with racy speeches and quiet humour. He was president of the 
Glasgow Chess Club on more than one occasion, and rendered good 
service on the committee for many years past. Asa player he ranked 
first-class. He was always regarded as a formidable opponent for the 
‘“OQutram’’ and West of Scotland championship competitions, in 
which he often took high places in the final records. 

By the death of Mr. Finlayson Scottish chess has lost another of 
the few remaining links with the strong band of Victorian era players, 
which included the late Sheriff Spens, Messrs. D. Y. Mills, W. Black, 
W. Tait, John Gilchrist, and G. E. Barbier ; and Glasgow C.C. especi- 
ally mourns the loss of one of its most respected and distinguished 
members. Mr. Finlayson was a partner in the firm of Fraser, Gordon 
& Co., sugar brokers, Glasgow and Greenock. He was educated at 
Glasgow High School and University. He received his business training 
‘with the firm of Messrs. Gillespie, Cathcart & Fraser. After a few years 
he proceeded to the Continent in connection with the firm’s sugar 
business. He was engaged first in France at Lille, and Dunkirk, and 
then in Austria at Prague, where he remained for several years. 
Returning to Glasgow he joined the successors of the old firm in 1879, 
and has since been actively engaged in the sugar and produce trades, 
among the members of which he was well known and highly esteemed. 
Mr. Finlayson did not take any active part in public life, but, like his 
brother, the late Dr. James Finlayson, he was closely associated with 
Trinity Congregational Church, in the affairs of which he took a lively 
interest. 


REVIEW. 


LES EcCHECS MODERNES. By Henri Delaire. Fascicule 2. Paris: 
La Stratégie, 85 Faubourg St. Denis. 


In our January number we noticed the appearance of the first 
Fasctcule of M. Delaire’s new work. A second now lies before us, 
consisting of another 48 pages—completing Chapter I., on the history 
of the game; giving the whole of Chapter II., on renowned players ; 
and commencing Chapter III., on chess bibliography. In our earlier 
notice we mentioned certain defects in the historical section. As M. 
Delaire’s work will ultimately appear in book-form, we suppose, we 
trust that he will forgive us if here also we mention errors which seem 
to us to call for correction. 

In the concluding part of Chapter I. is given a list of big matches 
played between 1574 (!) and the present day. We have not checked 
this list throughout ; but, turning to the records of the immortal 
Morphy, we find six “ matches” put to his credit which have no 
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claim to that title at all. Three games played by him, at the age of 12, 
against Lowenthal, are reckoned as one match. Some casual games 
with Anderssen in Paris, outside the actual match, are counted as 
another ; 12 casual games with Bird as another ; two sets of casual 
games with de Riviere in 1859 and 1863 as two more; and, more 
absurdly still, a couple of games in which Morphy and Barnes consult- 
ing opposed Staunton and Owen consulting, are called a match between 
Morphy and Staunton. Morphy’s fame is too great to need imaginary 
match-victories to support it. 

In the chapter on renowned players, we find at the start a list of 
world’s champions, beginning with Ruy Lopez, 1570-75, and going on 
through JI,eonardo, Greco, Philidor, La Bourdonnais, Anderssen, 
Morphy, and Steinitz, to the present champion, Emmanuel Lasker. 
No doubt, in the early history of what we may call modern chess, it is 
difficult to decide who was champion, or whether there was a champion 
at all, at a given period. Personally we doubt whether the list can 
legitimately begin before Philidor, and certainly we think Deschapelles 
should follow Philidor, and Staunton La Bourdonnais ; or perhaps we 
should say St. Amant followed La Bourdonnais, and Staunton St. 
Amant. Morphy, it must be remembered, came to Europe to play 
Staunton ; and, whatever we may think of Staunton’s refusal to play 
him, we must not let-that make us deny Staunton’s right to the reputa- 
tion which he made by conquering St. Amant in 1843. As to St. 
Amant, if there was a better player in 1842, who was he? 

The list of chess masters 1s arranged according to countries. The 
Arabs and the Spaniards figure therein, but not the Dutch. Why ? 
And there are several wrong assignments. Ljipschiitz, born in Hungary, 
‘appears in the German and (as a cross-reference) in the United States 
lists. Mason, though put in the English list, is said to have been born 
in New York. Is this a fact? He played twice for England in the 
cable matches, and we have seen him claimed as Irish by birth. Napier 
only figures in the U.S. list, and is said to have been born in Chicago. 
When he was in our midst—when living in London, that is to say— 
it was stated in print, and never contradicted by him, that he was born 
in Dulwich. He told the writer of this notice that the reason why 
he declined invitations to play for England in the cable matches was 
because of his long association with the U.S., to which he had gone 
when very young. Returning to Chapter I., we find G. H. Mackenzie 
(born in Scotland, as Chapter II. acknowledges) classed as an American 
simply ; and James Mortimer as an Englishman. Mortimer had many 
English friends, among whom the present writer is glad to count 
- himself, but he would never have called himself an Englishman. He 
often bantered us on our foibles, and always asserted his nationality 
with characteristic vigour. 

Other errors which we have noticed are that Mr. I. Gunsberg 1s 
said to be chess-editor of the Morning Post ; and that Mr. H. E. Atkins 
is said to have been born in London, instead of Leicester. 

In a work of this kind accuracy is all-important, so that we hope 
to see these mistakes corrected when M. Delaire’s Echecs Modernes comes 
out in definite form. 
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THE CHESS WORLD. 


On May 26th Janowsky, who has been living in Switzerland 
recently, met simultaneously ten players from the Lausanne Chess 
Club. He found his task difficult, winning 5 games, drawing 1, and 
losing 4. 


Lt 


The Tidsknift for Schack (Stockholm) gives the scores and all the 
games of two matches played at the beginning of April by the 
Stockholm Chess Club against Copenhagen and the South Swedish 
Chess League respectively. ‘Ine Stockholm players won both matches, 
the scores being as follows: Stockholm 63, Copenhagen 13; Stockholm 
44, South Swedish League 3}. 


A match took place at the Amsterdam Chess Club, on April 25th, 
between Amsterdam and The Hague, the two strongest clubs in 
Holland. Thirty-three players a-side took part, and the result was 
a tie of 16} points each. On the top boards the games went as follows, 
the Amsterdam players being named first: L. Gans drew with J. W. 
te Kolsté; M. Marchand heat R. Loman; W. A. T. Schelfhout lost 
to H. S. van Linschoten ; O. Garschagen lost to A. Rueb; P. F. Van 
Hoorn drew with M. Censer. 


rd 


The 62nd annual report of the City of London Chess Club shows 
that the club is free from liability, and has a net balance in hand of 
£30 Is. 10d. During the past year 24 new members have been elected, 
and 229 subscriptions have been received, as compared with 247 last 
year. Principally owing to the war with Germany, the club has lost 
38 members. The prizes in the winter tournaments were awarded 
as follows :— 

The championship was won by G. A. Thomas, three points ahead 
of H. Jacobs and R. H. V. Scott, who tied for second place; Brian 
Harley and E. G. Sergeant tied for fourth. 

In the Mocatta Cup the winner was G. Wilkes; I. Pomerantz and 
J. G. Rennie tied for second place, and W. Winter won the fourth prize. 

In the Russell Cup M. C. Barton, S. G. Cox, and T. Hamilton 
Miller were the winners, in the order named. 

In the Barrett Cup J. V. Currie, Frank H. Taylor and G. A. Sage 
were the winners, in the order named. 

The Murton Cup (handicap) tournament at the City of London 
C.C. has been won by a new member, W. Genn, a Russian by birth 
and a very promising player. His score was 7. The second, third 
and fourth prizes were divided between R. H. Birch, W. A. IF. Boulger, 
and E. A. Michell, who all scored 63. The entries for this competition 
suffered, like those for the winter events, owing to the war. ‘There 
was a time in the Club’s history when there were as many as twelve 
sections in the handicap. This year there was but one ! 
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Writing on the completion of the 32nd year of the Morning Post 
chess column, Mr. Anthony Guest speaks of the change that has come 
about in such a long chapter of chess history. ‘‘ At its opening,’’ he | 
says, ‘“‘ London was the chief centre of master players, and amateurs 
were content to be their modest admirers. But now, with their 
increased numbers and elaborate organisations, amateurs have matters 
all their own way. It must be confessed that with the disappearance 
of the professional has gone the high standard of skill by which this 
country maintained her lead in the contests of the world...... Such 
interest as was given in 1883 to the meeting of Blackburne, Steinitz, 
and Zukertort with the greatest foreign masters, could not be aroused 
at the present time. International tournaments were rare events in 
those days, but have since grown familiar through frequency, although 
they have been held in other countries than our own. ‘The records of 
these competitions with their wealth of master-play, and the refinement 
of strategy that they have developed, testify to the great activity 
and scientific advance that has marked the chess of three decades. 
England has not taken her share, and it is an unexpected result of the 
advancing popularity of chess that there should be a temporary eclipse 
of our national supremacy. It seems that the pursuit of the game as 
a pastime does not conduce to such artistic enthusiasm and devotion 
as achieve the highest results.”’ | 


ee 


We have to thank Mr. Arthur L. MacKaye, President of the 
Honolulu, Hawati, Y.M.C.A. Chess Club, for an interesting report of 
the doings of the club. 


Writing on April 28th he says :— 


Our members are always interested in the new copies of the Magazine when 
received. Unfortunately we are too far away to take part in any of your contests. 
Nevertheless, we follow the records and attack the diagrams with zest. 

We play an annual tournament, for which there is a handsome trophy, 
which has been won once by Mr. J. W. White, once by Mr. Arthur L. MacKaye, 
and twice by Mr. F. S. Haffard. 

One match game has been played by wireless with Hilo; the first wireless 
game ever played so far as we know. We hope to play a wireless match game 
with San Francisco next year. 

Here in these peaceful islands of the Pacific the strategy of chess is our 
‘‘mimic war,’’ but many from here have joined the colours. A tragedy of the 
world war is that former friends here, some of whom have battled across the 
chess-board, are now opponents on a greater field. 


Mr. MacKaye encloses a newspaper cutting giving the appended 
particulars of men who have left Honolulu to join the British forces. 


“ Robert G. Mackenzie, formerly assistant engineer at Paauhau 
plantation, and F. W. Shepherd, who was an overseer on the same 
plantation, both enlisted in the Fourth Battalion Cameron High- 
landers. 

“ John MacKenzie, now in Company D, Sixth Battalion Seaforth 
Highlanders. 

“James G. Mutch joined the 157th Company, Royal Field Artillery. 

“A. C. Coulter, motor cyclist in the Royal Engineers.” 
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The usual summer match between Hants and Wilts. could not be 
contested last season. As a compensation a correspondence match 
was arranged. This was the first encounter by post between the two 
counties, and has just been concluded, Hants winning by 7 to 5. The 
following are the scores :— 

HAMPSHIRE. WILTSHIRE. 


Mr. W. C. Kenny (Southampton).. 4 Mr. A. Schomberg (Seend) .. .. } 
Mr. J. S. West (Gosport) ; *} Mr. C. N. Palmer Sag dae cq 
Mr. W. Whettem (Potrsmouth) o Rev. E. Wells (Dean) , get 
Mr. S. D. Caws (Cowes) de 1 Mr. C. Adams (Trowbridge) .. . oO 
Mr. H. Streeter (Bournemouth) 1 Rev. J. P. Kingsland (Devizes) .. o 
Mr. H. J. Penwill (Southampton) 1 Mr. A. Watson (Salisbury) . O 
Rev. H. W. Yorke (Laverstoke) .. *4 Rev. R. W. Hay (Garsdon) .. *} 
Mr. A. R. Leatherdale (Andover) o Mr.H.O. Boger (Salisbury) .. .. 1 
Mr. R. T. Woodcock (Basingstoke) 1 Rev. G. L. Hankey (Hankerton) .. o 
Mr. W. B. Withers (Andover) 4 Mr. A. N. Willson (Calne) 4 
Mr. G. Hopkins (Kingsclere) 1 Mrs. Pulling (Marlborough) .. oO 
Mr. H. J. Humber (Andover) o Miss Schomberg (Oxford) I 

7 5 


* Adjudicated by Mr. J. H. Blake. 


Chess in Scotland.—The annual general meeting of the Glasgow 
Chess Club was held on Monday evening, 31st May, Mr. Wm. Kemp, 
president, in the chair. The report recorded a prosperous season, 
with slightly increased membership and finances. Both the Richard- 
son Cup and the Glasgow League Trophy had been won by the club, 
and the prize-winners in the various club tournaments, etc., were :—: 
Outram Cup and Championship—Mr. J. A. M’Kee; 2nd prize, 
Mr. J. M. Nichol; 3rd prize, Mr. W. Gibson. Macfarlane Cup and 
Spens Memorial Medal—Mr. Wm. Kemp; 2nd prize, Mr. W. T. 
Logan. West of Scotland Championship Cup and Prize—Mr. W. 
Gibson; 2nd prize, divided by Messrs. J. A. M’Kee and Jas. 
M’Grouther. Knock-out. Handicap—ist prize and S.C.A. Medal, 
won by Mr. W. Gibson; 2nd prize, Mr. C. Wardhaugh. Black 
Memorial Medal (for best scores in matches)—tied for by Messrs. 
Gibson and Nichol. Office-bearers appointed for the ensuing year :—- 
President, Mr. W. T. Logan; hon. secretary, Mr. T. C. Rutledge ; 
hon. treasurer, Mr. A. J. Neilson ; captain of Ist team, Mr. J. A. M’Kee ; 
2nd team, Mr. W. Kemp. 

The president reported that the following telegram had been 
dispatched on behalf of the club to the Right Hon. A. Bonar Law, 
M.P., House of Commons, London, one of the oldest members and an 
ex-president of Glasgow C.C. :—‘‘ The members of Glasgow Chess Club 
offer, with pride and pleasure, cordial congratulations on your appoint- 
ment as a Secretary of State in the National Cabinet.”’ 

Roll of Honour: Mr. Jas. A. M’Kee, the well-known Scottish 
expert, and the present champion of Glasgow Chess Club, has joined 
the 18th H.L.I., and is now under training at Gailes, Ayrshire. Mr. 
Norman A. Black, another member of Glasgow C.C. (and a son of the 
late Mr. William Black, who was in his day one of the leaders of Scottish 
chess, and an ex-president of the Scottish Association and Glasgow 
C.C.), is also serving in the Imperial Forces. 
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Irish Championship.—The preliminary contest between Mr. R. 
Dixon-Addey (Castlebar) and Mr. H. Thomas (Belfast), referred to 
in our last issue, resulted in favour of the former by 3 games to I. 


On May 24th, Mr. Dixon-Addey visited Portadown to contest a 
natch of five games against Mr. J. J. O'Hanlon. 


The conditions were: ‘ Five games up; time limit, 20 moves an 
hour ; if scores equal at end of five games, then first winner of a game 
to be winner of the match.” 


Mr. O’Hanlon won the first three games, and therefore retains 
the championship, which he won last year by defeating Mr. Porter- 
field Rynd. 


The Irish Chess Union officials intended to promote a tourney, 
with representatives from each of the Provinces, to decide which 
player should challenge Mr. O’Hanlon, but owing to the war the 
project had to be abandoned. It was then decided that Mr. Dixon- 
Addey should meet Mr. Thomas to settle who should play Mr. O’Hanlon. 
The first game in the championship match was a Queen’s Gambit 
declined, won by Mr. O’Hanlon in 27 moves; the second was a Ruy 
Lopez, and the third a Philidor. We append the full record of the 
second game. 


GAME No. 4,179. 
Second game played at Portadown, May 25th. 


Ruy Lopez. 

WHITE. BLACK. 10 B—B 4 10 P—K Kt4 
R. G. DIXON-ADDEY. J. J. OHANLON. 17 R--K sq 11 KtxBP 
1 P—K 4 1 P—K 4 12 KxKt 12:2xP 
2 Kt—K B 3 2 Kt—Q B3 13 RxP 13 Rx Bch 
3 B—Kt 5 3 Kt—B 3 14 K—K sq 14 Bx Kt 
4 P—Q4 4 PxXP 15 PxB 15 RxP 
5 P—K 5 5 Kt—K 5 16 O—R 5 16 B—Kt 5 
6 Bx Kt 6QOPxB 17 RxP ch 17 K—R sq 
7 KtxP 7 B—OB4 18 RxB 18 QOQ—K 2ch 
8 P—O B3 8 Castles 19 K—B2 19 R—-B sq ch 
g Castles g P—-B 3 20 K—Kt 3 20 R—Q 6 mate 


The New York Tournament was brought to a close at the Man- 
hattan Chess Club on May goth, and resulted in Capablanca winning 
first prize with a score of 13 wins and 2 draws. The draws were both 
against Marshall, who finished with Io wins and 4 draws. Marshall’s 
draws were with Capablanca (2), and one each against Chajes and 
Kid. Lasker. Chajes and Kupchik tied for third and fourth prizes. 


There was also a tie for fifth and sixth places by Lasker and 
Bernstein, whose meeting in the final round was full of interest, as a 
win by either would have enabled him to shire honours with Chajes 
and Kupchik. After a spirited contest a draw was agreed. 

A. B. Hodges fared badly, his solitary win being against Michelsen, 
who also only succeeded in winning one game, and this against Hodges 
in the second round. 
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Full score :— 

I 2 3 4 5 6 a 8 | Points 
1 Capablanca .. ..|—|443)11]1r31]/r3ryjyr3rjrirjry 13 
2 Marshall .. $$4)/—lr1¢]1rri/r1r1yjs ri r1irjirs 12 
3 Chajes o0oo0/o4#}—/or1/ro;j;soj;r1r43rii: 7 
4 Kupchik oo/}/oo};1o;-—/|r1ro/jorj]/1iifit1 7 
5 Bernstein oO0;/o00;/oOor;or1r};——|$}$s]11/1 3 64 
6 Lasker oo|/so;41/]1roj;,$3;}—|$43/) 41 6} 
7 Hodges 00/00};00/0 of oo | 3} $]|——lI|o17 2 
8 Michelsen 00/00/00};00}]04]40] 10! — 2 


The result of the contest emphasises the superiority of Capablanca 
and Marshall over all other American players, and strengthens the 
_ opinion that if a match for the championship of the world could have 
been arranged for Capablanca against Dr. Emanuel Lasker, the latter 
would have had to be in his very best form to retain his title. It is 
interesting to note that Marshall and Capablanca have previously met 
on four occasions in contests in America. At the first meeting, a 
tournament in New York (1911), Marshall won first prize. The 
following year (1912), New York tournament, Capablanca won. In 
the Havana tournament (1913), Marshall was first with a score of 10} 
and Capablanca second with Io points. In match play Capablanca 
defeated Marshall easily by 8 games to I. 


A most interesting competition to determine the individual 
championship of clubs comprising the New York ass was brought 
to a close in New York early in May 

From the full record of play published below it will be seen that, 
with the exception of Capablanca and Marshall, all the players who 
competed in the masters’ contest took part in the League competition, 
in which a new player of quality came to the front in A. Shroeder, who 
carried off fourth prize. 

Premier honours were won by Ed. Lasker, whose game in the 
final round is published in the game department of a issue. 


mr er er re A i A Se 


| 
ITI 2/13 T4it5 - Points|Prize. 


3|4 5 6 6|7|8[0 ofr 


£2 

1 Ed. Lasker lealais O;ris);rjs]irjolrii rit I-1I| 12 I. 

2 R. T. Black (OjJ—jOlri ri g]rjojr}riri|rjri rir ry arr jie. 
3 O. Chajes .|O hee Ii$(1rjLjo;rjyol;rirjri{r xr} rrg iT. Il. 
4 A. Schroeder (I {o}o—rirjol;rjs]ridl]ririrjr 1j a1 IV. 
5 Bernstein [Oj/O;O}O—| Sol] {ri riririt I 1 9 lly 

6 Hodges [S/d] hj 0/4 —idslolrjr{sirjrirj)4 1 9% if 

7 Michelsen fO/Oj;OlT{1T{/sjolr]slrjolri1 I iI 9 

8 Jaffe Jk) rlololoirjrijrlolol4slo of1 1 7 

9 Stapfer jO}O|T)s ;olojoloj—|rjrjr{[ririr 1 84 

ro Kupchik |T;/O;O;/O}O;O;F(TJO;—lo|1{Irirj1 1 74 

Ir Perkins she {OlO|/T, F/O lF;OlLlol|r1j—jrj1 oj} .1 74 

12 M. Schroeder ololojololo|rjsfololol-joirj$it 4 

13 Jennings olojolololololrjolojojr1/—1| 441. 44 

14 Prante olojojolo;ojo|1rjojo{1rjolo —lot1 3 

15 Greenberg .. ]O}O]O;olo} Zz ojofojoj sisi di ri —~1 4 

16 Kuszma J2/2]o)e/0/oJo/o}olo]0/0}0)0)0 — fe) 
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Correspondence Match.—Cheshire v. Kent, November oth, 1914, 
to April 30th, 1915. This contest, after a most enjoyable fight, resulted 


in a draw—z26} points each. 


CHESHIRE. 

Mr. M. Sutcliffe (Stockport) 

Mr. C. Coates (Stockport). 

Mr. H. B. Lund (Stockport) .. 

Mr. A. Waterhouse (Delamere) 

Mr. N. Clissold (New Brighton) 

Rev. P. Douglas (Chester) 

Mr. G. Osborne (Stockport) .... 

Dr. R. Wyse (B’head Y.M.C.A.) . 

Mr. A. Cliff (Harpenden) , 

Mr. W. B. Beckwith (Stockport) . 

Mr. C. E. Collinge (Altrincham) 7 

Mr. W. D. Barrow (Stockport) 

Rev. B. N. Adams (Stockport) 

Mr. H. C. Westmoreland (Warr’nton) 

Mr. A. McLoughlin (Stockport) .. f 

Mr. A. Rhead (Rock Ferry) .. , 

Mr. J. W. Mills (Wilmslow) .. 

Miss Millar (Altrincham) 

Mr. C. H. Moss (Stockport) ... 

Mr. C. H. Johnson (Macclesfield) . 

Mr. A. W. Moss (B’head Y.M.C.A. ) 

Mr. E. Bayldon (Altrincham) ye 

Mr. S. Wild (Macclesfield) 

Mr. G. Clarke (Altrincham) 

Dr. E. Claye (Stockport) ; 

Mr. G. A. Weston (B’head Y. M. C. A. ) 

Mr. R. A. Shipman (B’head Y.M.C.A.) 
C. H. Wilkinson (Stockport) 
J. Hill (Altrincham) > eth 
R. Ellis (Rock Ferry) .. .. f 

.R. E. Burtt (Warrington) .. 

Mr. H. P. Huss (Chapel-en-le-Frith) 
R.S. 
J.S. 
C; 


OR RR Re AO Ree OO OO de Oe tte OH ee 0 de ON eee et OO 


Nathan (B’head Y.M.C.A.) 

Richards (Wilmslow) 
Crosland (Romiley) .. 
Mr. W. E. Briggs (Stockport) | 
Mr. F. Osborn (Wilmslow) st 
Mr. G. H. Moseley (Macclesfield) .. 
Mr. G. Thompson (Warrington) 
Mr. H. Miller (Bramhall) = 
Mr. E. Dronfield (Warrington) 
Mr. E. F. Burn (Stockport) .... 
Mr. J.G. B. Barber (Altrincham) .. 
Mr. A. Martindale (Wilmslow) 
Mr. C. F. Turner (Port Sunlight) 
Mr. C. M. Bowden (Romiley) 
Mr. J. Steel (Knutsford) ; 
Mr. A. W. Beardwell (Port Sunlight) t 
Mr. J. Hepple (Stockport) 
Mr. E. Barlow (Stockport) 
Mr. A. Knutton (Stockport) .. 
Mr. T. S. Butler (Stockport) 
Mr. H. Mason (Warrington) 


— 
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KENT. 
Mr. E. L. Raymond 
Mr. C. Chapman 
Mr. C. H. Lorch 
Mr. P. R. Gibbs ; 
Mr. W. M. Brooke .. 
Mr. A. I. Prichard .. 


. Rev. W. E. Evill 


Mr. S. Andrade 
Mr. G. Hanson 
Mr. W. T. Hurley .. 


Mr. J. M. Friedberger io 


Mr. J. A. Detmold .. 
Mr. C. H. May 

Mr. F. Shrubsole 

Mr. H. B. Hodges .. 
Mrs. Stevenson 

Mrs. Holloway 


Mr. R. H. S. Stevenson 


Mr. W. P. Lees 

Mr. H. J. Stone 
Capt. McCaulis 

Mr. T. J. Burls 

Mr. T. L. Hutchings 


Dr. C. F. Pridham .. 
Mr. P. W. Knowles 


Mr. E. E. Stockens .. 
Dr. N. Grace oe 
Miss E. Abraham .. 
Mr. J. Churchill : 
Mr. H. M. Clements 


Mr. S. G. Howell-Smith . 


Mr. A. E. Naish 

Mr. F. M. Argrave .. 
Mr. J. W. Jamieson 
Mr. T. R. Collar 

Mr. A. T. Froggatt 
Mr. G. W. Tillett 


Rev. H. Sinclair Brooke 


Mr. J. B. Shaw 
Mrs. Banting 
Mr. F. E. Douse 


Rev. F. Havard Jones - 


Mr. J. W. Thomas 
Mr. C. H. Venning .. 
Mr. C. D. Hobday .. 
Miss Eyre... es 
Mr. R. G. Port 

Rev. S. T. Courtney 
Mrs. W. W. White 
Mr. H. Wallis .. 

Mr. W. W. White .. 
Mr. F. Bourne .. 

Mr. C. S. Kent 


* Adjudicated by Mr. J. H. Blackburne. 
t+ Agreed by conductors. 
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The tournament among the interned Russians at Triberg has 
resulted as follows :— 


I 2 3 4 | 5 6 
1 Bogoljuboff .. .. ..| — | 4 4/4 $]1 $/1 I]1 1 74 
2 Sselezniev oe os asl dob f= I O/}I oO|r tf 1 7 
3 Rabinovitch .. .. ../ 4 $]/0 1] — |o r/$ ry1 rf 6} 
4 Flamberg.. .(|O ¢/o0 Tlro} — }|o r]4s rit 5 
5 Malutin 0 o|o of] 4} o}| r of} — I 4] 3 
6 Wainstein 0 0/0 0/0 of } of o $] — I 


ee 


The same players have been asked to start another tournament, 
in which the opening moves are to be restricted to a variation of the 
Vienna—I P—K 4, P—K 4; 2Kt—QB3, Kt—KB3; 3 P—By4, 
P—Q4; 4PXKP, KtxP; 5 Kt—B 3—with a view to testing 
recent analysis. (Modern research has tended to the strengthening 
of the line beginning with 5.., B—K 2, a move once dismissed by 
Bardeleben as “ inferior to B—Q Kt 5,” but now recognised as very 
strong). Subscriptions to the prize fund can still be sent to Mr. 
Leonard P. Rees, St. Aubyn’s, Redhill, Surrey. 


Played in Round 1. Notes by the winner. 
GAME No. 4,180. 


Queen's Pawn Game. 


WHITE. BLACK. R—K B 2). White is therefore 
A. SELESNIEV. S. WAINSTEIN. forced to go in for a probably 
unsound Pawn sacrifice in the 
1 P—Q4 I Kt—K B3 hopes of a compensating attack. 
2 B—B4 2 P—Q Kt3. He sets a fine trap, into which 
3 P—K3 3 B—Kt2 Black promptly falls. 
4P—KR3 £44 P—K3 14 P—Kt5! 14 P—K4q? 
5 Kt-KB3 5 B-K2  — ...... Intending, if 15 Q—R 5? 
6 OKt—Q2 6 P—Q4 P—K 5. It was best to accept the 
saad we Premature. P—B 4 was sacrifice. E.g., 14.., PxKt P; 
correct, following by Castling, as 15 O—R 5, P—K R 3 (Kt—B 3; 
in the game Sselezniev-Bogulju- 16 QxKt P. Or P—Kt 3; 16 
boff, in the second round. K Bx P); 16 B—K 5, Kt—B 3; 
17 BxKt, RxB; 18 P—KR 4; 
7 Kt—K5 7 Castles Kt Px P; 19 R—K Kt sq, PxP: 
8 B—Q 3 8 P—B4 20 B Px P, Q—B sq; 21 P—B gq, 
9 P—Q B3 9 QKt—Q2 B—Kt 5; 22 P—R 3, BxKt ch; 
B 2! RB 23 K x B, with some chances of an 
IO — - 10 Kt ah attack. 
Ir P— t4 II x 
12 Bx Kt 12 Kt—Q2 15 meter, oe 2 , 
ae ene re eer ory xX b, en I — 
1 Pete AGok oe R 5 ch and 17 P—Kt 6, forcing 
ieeask Black has now got over mate. The remainder of the game 
the difficulties of the opening, and calls for no comment. 
threatens with P—K 4 to secure 
the better game (if 14 Q—Kt 3, 16 ee 16 KtxB 
then P—K 4; 15 PxK P,PxP: 17 PXKt 17 K—Ksq 


16QBxP, B—R5; 17Q—R2, 18 B--B5! 18 QO—B2 
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19 BxXR I9 QxB 30 P—KR4 30 P—B4 
20 KPxXP 20 PxXP 31 P—R5 31 B—B 3 
21 P—Kt6 21 P—Q5 32 K—K2 32 BxP 
22 QO—R 5 22 BXR 33 R—K Kt sq 33 B—Q4 
23 P—Kt7 dis. ch. 23 K—Qsq 34 P—R6 34 BxKtP 
24 PxXR(Q)ch 24 BxQ 35 P—R7 35 BxP 
25 QO—B7 25 B—K 2 36 R—Kt 8ch 36 K—Kt2 
26 Q—Kt 8ch 26 K—Q2 37 P—R8(Q) 37 BxQ 
27 QOxQch 27 KxQ 38 RxB 38 P—R4 
28 BPXxP 28 P XP 39 K—K 3 39 B—K 3 
29 PxXP 29 B—Kt 7 40 R—R 6 40 Resigns 


GAME ENDING. 


The appended remarkable position arose in a game contested 
between Rabinowitsch and Flamberg in the Triberg tournament. 
At the stage illustrated Rabinowitsch had the opportunity of forcing 
a mate in fifteen moves, whereas in the actual play he resigned after 
playing his 3Ist move. 

The forced mate was pointed out by Mr. Amos Burn in The Field, 
and is reached by the following process :— 


WHITE. BLACK, 
30 R—B8ch 30 K—R2 
Position after Black’s 29th move :— 31 Q—Kt 8ch 31 K—Kt 3 


R—Bo6ch 32 KXR 


BLACK (FLAMBERG). Jf 


WI WAH UR A ch, K—Kt 5; 34 Q—K 6 ch, Kx 
Yi Ye, Uj [jas P; 35 BxKtch, KxP; 36 R— 


/: B 4 ch, K—Kt 6; 37 R—Kt 4 ch, 
Vy Y Yh 


K—B 6; 38 R—Kt 3 ch, KxP; 


YY YY ~“ YG 39 B-—Q 6 mate. 
ke A OB ea a KX 
Bi yl ne yy Zi 34 ores 34 K-03 

WY % yy 3 y, . 3 Ba 
y _ (ie, 3 eg : . OP yy 36 B—Q4ch 36 K—Q3 

Yy Y Yyy Yfgpsk AO Bo 
“Ua 7B 37 Q—O8ch 37 K-K3 


38 O—O5ch 38 K—Kz2 
VY Ud: Yy 39 ee a 39 5 5q 
tt Wh WARES 40 Q—K6ch 40 K—-Qsq 
W. Yi Vs Es ely 41 B—K7ch 41 K—Ksq 
WHITE (RABINOWITSCH). Pe oar oe Ae 
44 Qx P mate 


In the actual game Rabinowitsch played 30 Q—B 8 ch, K—R 2; 
31 C—B 5 ch, P—Kt 3, and resigned. He claimed that he could have 
drawn with 30 R—B 8 ch, K—R 2; 31 Q—Kt 8 ch. 
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GAME DEPARTMENT. 


3 


The two following games were played in an annual “ Silver Queen ”’. 
tourney organised by Mrs. T. B. Rowland, of Bray, Co. Wicklow, to 
whom chess players in Ireland are under a heavy debt of gratitude 
for indefatigable efforts to further the interests of chess in Ireland, 
where chess organisation has not yet developed as in England, although 
there is abundant material of excellent quality. Mrs. Rowland has 
for years organised matches between the North and South of Ireland, 
in addition to this Silver Queen correspondence tourney, and corres- 
pondence matches between the readers of the Four-leaved Shamrock 
and various English teams. In the tourney under notice there are 
two sections. In Section B a tie for first place resulted between 
Messrs. C. J. Barry and W. M. Brooke, who each scored 2} out of 3. 
The leaders in Section A are Messrs. J. S. Armstrong and J. Somers, 
and these four players are now contesting the final round. 


GAME No. 4,181. 


Ponziant Opening. 


os ities : : eee 15 Q—B2 15 B—B 4ch 
. M. BROOKE. ev. Canon 
ARMSTRONG. 16 rete 3 : ss ose hiGh 
I P—K4 r PK 4 The exchange is lost whichever 
iece is interposed, but this way 
2 Kt-KB3 2 Kt—QB3 the Q Bis ee an essential factor. 
3 P—B3 3 P—Q4 in the defence. If B—K 3; Q— 
4 Q—R4 4 PxP Kt 6 ch ; 17 K—B sq, B—R 6 ch; 
18 K—K 2, BxB; 19 KxB, 
eaves An old alternative to QOxR. 
eae 3, but modern analysis 16 BxR 
Kt—K. B t th d 
coee TMC Exe 17 O-Roch 
I —B sq 18 B—R6c 
5 KtxP 5 Q-0 4 19 K—K 2 19 Q—Kt 7 ch 
6 
i Aes 6 PxKt 20 B—B2 20 Q—B 8 ch 
i ee. Z a2? 21 K—K3 21 QxKB 
= eo 22 Kt—Q2 22 Q—B4ch 
= P—O = 9 C tH SO, A mistake which loses 
3 TO Lastles the Bishop and the game. Q— 
Ti PX P Ir Kt—Kt 5 K 3 is essential to prevent P—B 5. 
boawes Bee QO—Kt 5 is given herein 22 K--K 2 2 — 
_ Modern Chess Openings. a P—B 5 es 
12 P—KR3_ 12 Kt—K4 25 Kt—B 4 25 B—Kt7 
13 P—KB4 26 2-8 sq 26 on R 3 
Failing to take into account the 2, ee 27] me 
force of Black’s sacrifice next 23 Q—B4 28 P—K Kt 4 
move, which should have won the 29 Q—Kt 3 29 B—R 6 
exchange. o B—Q4 30 K—R2 
13 Kt—BO6ch 31 Kt—K 5 31 O R—Q sq 
14 PxKt ¥4 QxP 32 R—K Rsq 32 Resigns G2 
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GAME No. 4,182. 
Scotch Game. 


254 
WHITE BLACK. 
C. J. BARRY W. M. BROOKE, 
1 P—K4 1 P—K4 
2 Kt—KB3 2 Kt—OQB3 
3 P—Q4 3 PxP 
4 KktxP 4 B—B4 
5 B—K3 5 Q—B3 
6 P—QB3 6 K Kt—K 2 
7 B—QKt5_ 7 Castles 
8 Castles 8 Bx Kt 
9 PxXB 9 P—Q4 
10 Kt—B 3 Io PXP_. 
ir KtxP Ir QO—Kt 3 
eines Modern Chess Openings, 
2nd Edition, page 162, col. 21. 
Iz Kt—Kt3 12 P—KB4 
13 P—Q5 13 R—Qsq | 
« Maw ane Introducing interesting 
complications. 
14 O—Kt 3 14 KtxP 
15 OR—OQsq 15 QKt—K2 
16 B—B5 16 B—K 3 
I7 KR—Ksq 17 P—B3 
18 Bx Kt 18 R—Q 2 
Ig Rx Kt 
If 19 B—B 5, PXB; 20Q~xP, 
P—B 5, &c. 
I9 RXB 
20 RXB 20 OXR 
21 KtxP 21 PxXR 
22 OxP 


Position after White’s 22nd move :— 


Vv Pp 
QxI | 
BLACK (W. M. BROOKE). 


Y 


Wi hfs WY W/44 
Villibs 


Yj 
Yj 


ee )777777 


Uy Gy 
Vj, Yi 
Ge 3% 
oY} 


4444 +SA 
Y; Y Yyy 
Yy YY 
BZ 


YI hhh 


Y Y 
Sf /s7 


WHITE (C. J. BARRY). 


22 K—Rsq! 


ee Not QxQ, which loses . 


the exchange 


it. 


instead of winning 


23 Q—O8ch 


24 QxKt 


25 R-Qsq 
26 P—QR4 
27 Q—B 3 

28 P—Q Kt 3 
29 Q—-Q5 

30 QxQ 

31 P—Kt 3 
32 R—K sq 
33 P—R3 


ieee The ensuing exchange of 
Pawns is in Black’s favour. 


B—B 7 
BxP 

P—B 3 
B—K 8 
B—Q7 
K—B 4 
P—R 5 
K—K 4 
K—Q 4 
B—B 5 


Aria Now either Black will 
Queen a Pawn or White loses his 
K side Pawns. 


PxP 
K—B 3 
KxR 
P—Kt 6 
P—Kt 7 
B—K 4 
K—B 4 
K—Kt 5 


48 P—R5 
49 P—R6 
50 P—R7 
51 P—R 8 (Q) 
52 Q—K 4 
53 K—K6 
54 Q—B2ch 
55 K—-Q5 
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Position after Black’s 55th move :— 


K—Q5 


BLACK (W. M. BROOKE). 


ee 
a. a 2 
a ‘@amim 


“a an 
Be BB 


a 
56 P—Kt 5 


A desperate resort, but it is 
difficult to see what else he can 
do; if 56 K—R 6, K—B 4 and 


wins; or if 56 B—B 6, K—K 4; 
57 B—K 4, K—Q 3, &e. 


56 PxP 
57 P—R6 57 P—Kt 5 
58 P—R7 58 Q—Kt sq 
59 B—B6 59 P—Kt 6 
60 P—B 4 60 Q—K R sq 


Naee nS An unnecessary move 
which enables White to draw. 
K—K 6 should have been played, 


The Notes are by Stasch Mlotkowski. 


Played by correspondence. 


forcing the Pawn to advance, when 
the King should have followed it 
back .and disposed of the Bishop’s 
Pawn, which was the one which 
made a draw possible. It would 
travel via B 5, K 4, and K 3, to 
prevent B—Q 5, and then return 
and force the exchange of Bishop 
for Pawn. If White tried to | 
anticipate this by giving up the 
Rook’s Pawn and playing K—B 7, 
Black would manceuvre by checks 
to take the Bishop and allow the 
Pawn to Queen, either forcing the 
exchange of Queens or Queening 
his Pawn and winning easily. 


61 K—Kt 6 61 K—K 6 

62 P—B5 62 K—B7 

63 P—B6 63 P—Kt 7 

64 BxP 64 KxXB 

65 P—B7 65 Q—Q Kt sq 
66 P—R8(Q) 66 QxQ 
67 K—B7 67 Q—K 4ch 
68 K—Q 7 68 Q—O Kt sq 
69 K—K7__.. 69 QX Pch 
70 K—K 8 70 Q—K 5 ch 
71 K—Q7 71 QO—K B4ch 
72, K—K 7 72 Q—K 4 ch 
73 K—Q7 73 Q—-K B3 
74 K—K8 74 Q—K 3 ch 
75 K—B8 75 K—Kt 6 
76 K—Kt 7 76 Q—K 2 


Drawn, as the Pawn is on the 
Bishop’s file. 


GAME No. 4,183. 


Vienna Game. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
J. G. Woops. W. T. PIERCE. 
1 P—K4 1 P—K4 
2 Kt—QB3 2 Kt—KB3 
3 P—B4 3 P—Q4 
4 PxKP 4 KtxP 
5 Q—K2 


This move is noticed in Chess 
Openings Ancient and Modern 


(1893 ed., page 225, note 14). 


- Quite sound in one variation (see 
, Kt x P), it is hardly 
so in the more chivalrous line of 


note after 6. 


play actually adopted. 
5 Q—R 5 ch 


re Black may also play 
5... KtxKt; 6 Kt PxKt, P— 
QB 4; or 5.., Kt—Q B 3. To 
the latter 6 Kt—K B 3 is best, 
and now Black must not reply 
6.., B—K Kt 5. If he does 
7 Ktx Kt wins a Pawn, for Black 
cannot continue 7. *Kt—O 55 
because then 8 O-—O 3, BxKt; 
9 Kt—Kt 3 or 9 Kt—B 2 wins a 
piece. 


6 P—Kt3 6 KtxP 


epeasn 6.., KtxKt; 7 Kt Px 
Kt, Q—K 5 is also quite safe. 


7 PXxXKt 
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- P, Kt—R 3! 


Plunging! White could have 
reinained on firm ground by 7 Q— 
B 2. Then 7.., Kt—B4; 8Q~x 
Q (if 8 Ktx P, Q@xQ ch; 9 Kx 
Q, B—B 4 ch), KtxQ; 9 Ktx 
If now to Bx Kt, 
PxB; 11 KtxP ch, K—Q 2, and 
White dare not take Rook on 


account of B—Kt 2. If he play 
12 Kt—Q 5, then B—Kt 2; 13 
P—B 4, K—K 3. Or White 


might continue 10 B—Kt 5 ch, 
P—Q B 3; 11 BxXxKt, PxKt; 
12 B—K 2. | 

(7 Q—B 2.is recommended in 
Chess Openings Ancient and 
Modern. Mr. Woods adopted the 
innovation deliberately to test the 
soundness of P x Kt.—ED.,B.C.M.] 


7QxR 


8 P—Q4 


Forced if White is to maintain 


the attack. 8 Kt—K B 3 is 
answered by B—K Kt 5. 
8 OxKt 

Moke id I consider this good 


enough to win. If it were not 
Black could vary by P—K Kt 3 
with the object of bringing Queen 
to Rook 4th. 

{The position at this stage 
should be examined and compared 
with Mr. Wood’s analysis given 
at page 171 of May B.C.M. ‘The 
moves 8 P—Q 4, 9 B—B 4 follow 
in a natural sequence after 7 PX 
Kt.—Epb., B.C.M.] 


9 B—-B4 


Position after White’s 9th move :— 


B—B 4 


BLACK (W. T. PIERCE). 


Yi of 
Ys ps, Y 


Yj; V4, 
Yj 
4 44 


Io P—K6 


II 
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| go P—KR4 

er ee After this move White 
gets an exceedingly strong attack 
against which even by best play 
Black can do no more than draw. 
Either B—Q Kt 5 or QxQ P was 
stronger. Suppose 9.., B—Q Kt 
5; 10 Castles, Bx Kt; 11 PXB, 
B—kK 3; 12 B—Kt 2, Q—R 7, 
13 R—R sq, OQxRch; 14 BxQ; 
Kt—B 3, and Black has two 
Rooks and a Pawn for the Queen 
with an advantage in position, as 
the White Bishops have limited’ 
scope. Org..,QxQP; 10 P— 
K 6, B—Kt 5; 11 PxPch, K xP. 
Black’s roth move stopping Kt— 
Kt 5 and threatening Q—K 5 has 
broken the attack. If ro Kt— 
Kt 5, Q—B 4; 11 P—K 6, B— 
Q 3 should win. Lastly White 
may play 10 R—Q sq. Then 
Q—Kt 5 (or OQ—B 4; 11 RxP, 
either Q—K 2 or Q—Kt 8 is also 
good); 11 P—Q R 3 (if 11 RxP, 
P—Q B 3), QxKt P; 12 KtxP, 
Kt—R 3, and the attack is again 
broke. Should White try for a 
draw by 13 QxKt, PxQ (or B— 


Kt 5 ch; 14 PxB, PxQ—a 
somwehat simpler defence); 14 
Kt x P ch, K—K 2; 15 Kt—Q 5 


ch, Black may play his King on 
the Queen file and boldly face the 
discovered check, or he may even 
continue K—K 3; 16 Kt—B 7 ch, 
K—B 4; 17 B—Q3.ch, K—Kt 5; 
18 B—K 2 ch, K—R 6; 19 B— 
B sq ch, K—R 7; 2 Q R—Q 2 ch, 
K-—-R 8 (or K—Kt 8); 21 B— 
Kt 2 ch, K—Kt 8; 22 B—K 3 ch, 
K—R 7, and White’s checks will 


soon be over. 

10 B—Q3 
Pierce plays _per- 
fectly from here until the end. 
If instead 10.., Bx P; 11 Castles 
would have given White the 
advantage. 


PxPch 


White makes the most of his 
fine position from now on up to 
his 2oth move. If 11 BxB, 
PxB; 12 PxP ch, either K— 
Q sq or K—Q 2 should win. 


11 K—Q2 
Paes He cannot expose him- 
self by 11 K xP to the attack 
12 BxB, PxXB; 13 Q—B 3 ch 
without losing. 


I2 


13 


14 
15 
16 


17 


18 


19 


20 
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Castles 


Best ; for if he had tried 12 Bx 
B, PxXB; 13 Castles, Ox P; 14 
B—R 3 ch, QOxB; 15 R—K sq, 
O—B 4; 16 Q—K 8 ch, or Q— 
K 7 ch, he could not have regained 
sufficient material and Black 
should win. 


12 BxBch 
13 Q—Kt 3 
If Q— 


latins The only move. 
Kt 6; 14 B—R 3 ch, QXB; 15 
R—K_ sq, and Black has no 
defence, for now Q—B 4 would 


permit of mate in four. 


B—R3ch 14 K—Qsq 
BxB 15 KxB 
Q—K 7 16 Kt—Q2 
R—K sq 17 P—B3 


apa ired Black’s position is very 
difficult and there is little to 
indicate that he will eventually 
win by a Queen sacrifice. 


R—K 6 18 Q—Kt 8 ch 


eee Q—Kt 5 would be an- 
swered by 19 Q—Q 6, drawing. 


Kt—Qsq 19 QOxQP 
aera Again Q—Kt 5 is answer- 

ed by QO—OQ 6. 

Q—Q 6 


A mistake. White could draw 
here by 20 R—Q 6, QxB P ch; 
21 Kt—K 3, Kt—B 4; 22 K—Q 
sq, which threatens R—Kt 6 as 
well as Q—K 8 ch. If 20 Kt— 
B 4; 21 Kt—K 3, QxB P leads 
to same position, Black’s best 
course being to give perpetual 
check after 22 K—Q sq. If 
Black play 21.., Kt—K 5; 22 
P—B 8 (Q) ch, RxQ; 23 QXR 
ch, K—B 2; 24 Q—K 7 ch, K— 
Kt 3; 25 KtxP ch, QxKt (if 
K—R 4; 26 P—Kt 4 ch), RxQ, 
with advantage to White, al- 
though it is doubtful if he can win. 
Or Black may play 20 R—Q sq. 
Then 21 QxR ch (RxKt leads 
to same position), KxQ; 22 P— 
B 8 ch, K—B 2; 23 RXKt ch, 
KxR; 24 OxR, QxXP ch; 25 
K—Kt sq and Q—B 2 is Black’s 
best. If Black play 25.., Q— 
Q7; 26 QxP ch, and White will 
be able to work his Queen to his 
home rank, protecting the Knight. 
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Or if 25.., Q—B 8; 26 Q~xP ch, 
and White will be able to get his 
Queen either to Q—Q 4 or 
K 8 with a check. In the latter 
case he moves K—-B sq, and can 
interpose in answer to the Q— 
B 5 ch. 


20 K—Q sq 


21 R—K7 


White’s chance to draw is gone. 
If now 21 Q—K 7 ch, K—B 2; 
22 O—Q 6 ch, K—Kt 3, leaving 
the Knight but escaping with a 
winning advantage. 


Position after White’s 21st move :— 


NS 


GY Yj, Z 
yyy YY Wh 
at Wy wy, WY 
y, YY Yj 


“Uj YY 
Yj 


WHITE (J. G. WOODS). 


21 OQxBPch 


erusidiaence This is Black’s’ great 
strike, and a move which wins in 
every variation, although care is 
still necessary. 


22 OxQ 22 KXR 
23 QO—Kt4ch 23 K—K 3 
5 Seiad Correct; if KxP; 24 


OQ x Kt P and the Queen’s Bishop’s 
Pawn would also fall, leaving 
Black too much exposed in the 
centre. 


24 Qx Kt P 
25 P—B 8 (Q) 
This is White’s only chance, as 


if he does not get the K Kt P the 
two passed Pawns will beat him. 


25 QRxQ 


24 Kt—K 4 
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26 Ox Kt P 26 Q R-K Kt sq eee game op it aA Q—B rr or 
; == on iS 2 urn. I 

pd eas Meg ee K—Q : (31 Px Kt, R—Kt 
28 Kt—B2 28 P—R 6 Ki-kts 420-02 Gz K 
29 KtxP 29 Rx Kt B sq, R—Kt 7; 33 K—Kt 2, Rx 
30 P—Kt 3 30 Kt—Q 6ch P ch; 34 K—R 3, RXP ch), 
rer A fitting wind-up. Had KtxR P with K R—Kt 6 to 

White foreseen this move he follow. 


could have made a somewhat 31 Resigns 


The following game was played at New Orleans during a recent 
tour by Capablanca. The Cuban master is reported to have stated 
that he considers it will rank amongst the finest games ever produced 
in simultaneous chess and he would have been proud had he produced 
it against a single opponent. The notes, which are by Capablanca, 
are taken from the Brooklyn Eagle. 


GAME No. 4,184. 


English Opening. 


WHITE. BLACK. even the best move might not avail. 
J. R. CAPABLANCA. L. L. LABATT. 23 P—K Kt4 
I P—QB4 I P—KB4 The beginning of a very fine and 
2 Kt—Q B3 2 Kt—K B3 effective combination of which 
3 P—K Kt3 3 P—K4 one might well be proud if played 
in a single-handed contest and not 
4 B—Kt 2 4 B—B4 in a simultaneous exhibition, as 
5 P—Q3 5 Kt—Q B3 in the present case. 
6 P—K3 6 P—QR3 23 Q—Q 2 
K Kt—K B==R2° i «.. ae6ie< 23.., Kt—K 2 would 
: ee : : P—Q : have been better. 
24 PxP 24 BxP 
9 Kt—Q5 g Castles 
} 25 KtxQP 
10 P—Kt 3 Io Kt—K2 Th 
e deadly stroke that destroys 
11 B—Kt 2 it P-=B3 Black’s carefully prepared defence. 
I2 KtxK Ktch 12 PxKt 25 RXR 
13, P— I3 Kt—Kt3 —....... If 25.., B—Kt 5; 26 
7 -- : 14 P—K5 B—R 3, etc., or, better yet, re 
oe RxR, RxR; 27 KtxP! O 
15 Kt—B 3 15 P—-Q4 course, if 25..,QxKt; 26RxR, 
16 Q—R 5 16 B—K 3 RxR; 27 RXR, winning. 
B—K R 3 a aR? 26 RXR 26 Qx Kt 
18 PxXP I Be, ae Secale Again, if 26.., B—Kt 5; 
19 QR—Bsq 19 P—Kt4 27 B—R 3. 
20 R—K B2 20 QR—Bsq 27 R—B7ch 27 R—B2 
21 K R-B2 Bi -KeeKES  — _.drereuatx, Better would have beeu 
22 B—Bsq 29.., K—K sq, but, in any event, 


the game was lost, as Q x B would 
time, and, also, to obtain control eer hicn pie » hite a game that 
of the open file. could be easily won. 
22 OQ—Kt 2 28 RxRch 28 KxR 

ee To prevent P—Q R 4, 29 QxPch 29 _ K—K 3 
but, as will be seen, not the best 30 Q—Kt8ch 30 K—Q3 
move, since it permits White to —_ = 
play 23 P—K Kt 4. Black, to be 31 B rast 31 K—B3 
sure, did not at the time think his 32 OO Cih 
position was quite so delicate that And Black resigns. 


Threatening P—Q R 4 in due 


Oo Oony 


II 


IZ 


13 
14 
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The following game decided the first prize in the Individual 
Tournament of the New York League Clubs :— 


GAME No. 4,185. 


Caro-Kann. 

WHITE. BLACK. = = —s saaees Black should have played 

Ep. LASKER. O. CHAJES. P—R 5 in order to prevent White 
from closing the Kt file. Black’s 

P—K 4 I P—QB3 totally defensive play in this game 
P—Q 4 2 P—Q4 is explained by the fact that he 
P—K 5 3 B—B4 only needed a draw to win first 
B—Q 3 4 BXB prize in the tournament. 
OxB | 15 P—KR4! 15 KR—Ktsq 

Compared with the similar vari- 16 Kt—Kt 5 16 R—Kt 2 
ation of the French Defence, Black 17 Q—K 2 17 R—R sq 
has here the advantage that his 78 RK 3 18 K—Kt sq 
Q Bishop is exchanged, which in 19 B—B2! 


the French game always remains 
shut in. On the other hand, 
White’s centre is safer than in 
the French Defence, as Black in 
the Caro-Kann cannot attack 
with P—K B 3 without seriously 
weakening his K Pawn. 


5 P—K 3 
Kt—K 2 


This Knight must be developed 
to K 2 or R 3 if White wishes to 
avoid the exchange of Queens, 
which Black can play for by Q— 


Kt 3—R 3. 

6 Kt—Q2 
Castles 7 Kt—K 2 
P—Q B 3 8 O—Kt 3 
P—K B4 g P—Kt 3 
Kt—Q 2 Io P—K R4 


rer A very important move. 
Black can only develop his K 
Knight to B 4. The text move 
prevents White from driving the 
Knight by P—K Kt 4. 


P—OQ Kt 3 
Preparing to break up the 
centre if Black should Castle QO R. 
Ir Kt—K B4 
Kt—Kt 3 
In order to exchange Black’s 


Knight, which occupies too domi- 
nating a position. 


I2 B—K2 
Kt x Kt 13 Kt Px Kt 
Kt—B 3 14 Castles (Q R) 


20 
21 
22 


23 


An important precautionary 
measure. Black, seeing that both 
his Rooks are condemned to a 
purely defensive role, might try 
to break through with P—B 3, 
sacrificing his Pawn; then, after 
Kt x P, his Rook enters on Kt 5, 
attacking the R Pawn. The text 
move prevents this manceuvre, 


as now White’s Queen would 
capture the King’s Pawn. 

— Ig Q—-R4 
P—B 4 20 P—Kt 3 
K R—Bsq 21 K—Ktz2 
R—B 2 22 Kt—Kt sq 
P—R 3 23 Kt—R 3 


Position after Black’s 23rd move :— 


Kt—R 3. 


BLACK (CHAJES). 


SS LLS 


C4414 


(ED. LASKER),. 


WHITE 
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24 B—K sq 


25 
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piglet ese Black does not look deep 
enough into the following com- 
bination, which he _ provokes, 
thinking it results in his favour. 


24 B—Kt 5 
PxP! 


ofa eel Originally Black intended 
retaking this Pawn with the 
Queen, but now he sees that this 
loses, as White sacrifices the 
exchange and wins the Queen by 
force: 25..,QOxXxQP; 26 PxB, 
QxQP ch; 27 K—R 2, QOXxR; 
28 R—R 2, &c.; or 27.., QX 
B Pch; 28 B—Kt 3, &c. 


25 BxB 
26 PxPch 26 K—B2 
27 RxXB 27 Kt—Kt sq 
28 P—Q5!! 


White gives back both Pawns 
in order to open the Queen’s file, 
Otherwise Black plays Q—Q 4. 
followed by R—Q sq, and it is 
difficult to find a winning con- 
tinuation for White. 


29 
30 
31 
32 


33 


34 
35 


37 


R—Q sq 29 OxQKtP 

R—Q 3 30 Q—R 5 

O—Q 2 31 K—Bsq 

R—Q 7 32 OxRP 
rides He had to guard against 

Q—Q 6. 

KtxKP 33 RxPch 


Luwares If 33.., PX Kt; 34 Rx 
R, R—Q sq? then 35 QXR ch, 
KxQ; 36 P—B 7 ch, K—B sq; 
37 R—Kt 8 ch, &c. . 


QxR 34 Q—K 6ch 
K—B sq 35 KtxR 


racers He cannot play Px Kt 
on account of 36 R—B 7 ch!! 
and mate in five moves by 36.., 
K—Q sq; 37Q—Kt5ch, KxR; 
38 Q-—Kt 7 ch, K—B sq; 39 
Q—Kt 7 ch, K—Q sq; 40 P— 
B 7 ch, and 41 PxKt (Q) mate. 


Px Kt dbl. ch 36 K—Kt sq 
R—B8ch 37 Resigns 


aed Gcuhes For if RxR, then 38 
O—R 8 ch, KxQ; 39 PXR (Q) 
mate. 


The following game was contested in the recent tournament in 


GAME No. 4,186. 
French Defence. 


28 QOxQP 
New York. 
WHITE. BLACK. 
KUPCHIK. CAPABLANCA. 
1 P—K4 I P—K 3 
2 P—Q4 22 P—Q4 
3 PxP. 


4 
5 
6 


This game was played under 
exceptional circumstances. A 
draw sufficed to give Capablanca 
the first prize and Kupchik the 
third. Ed. Lasker, by drawing 
with Marshall, had fortified Capa- 
blanca’s position, the Cuban there- 
fore tried hard for a win, even with 
certain risks, in order to enable 
Lasker to tie for third prize. 


ae cae ee 
Kt—K B3 4 B—Q3 
B—9Q 3 5 Kt—K B3 
Q—K 2 ch 


Forcing Black to lose a move if 
he desires to avoid the exchange 
of Queens. On the other hand, 


17 
18 


Black can later derive some 
advantage from the position of 
White’s Queen by occupying the 
King’s file with the Rook. 

? 6 B—K2 
Castles 7 Castles 
Kt—K 5 8 


B—K Kt5 9 Kt—Kt5 
BxB Io RxXB 
P—KR3 #11 KtxKt 
Px Kt 12 P—QB4 
P—QO B 3 13 Kt—B 3 
P—KB4 14 P—B5 
B—B 2 15 P—B3 

drachinse aie This wins the King’s 
Pawn. The game is, however, 


exceedingly difficult to win on 
account of the weakness of the 
Queen’s Pawn. 


Kt—Q 2 16 PxP 
Px P 17 RxP 
O—B 3 18 B—K 3 
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I9 OQR—Ksq 19 Q—Kt4 36 R—B7 
20 RxXR 20 KtxR The best move. If R—B 8, 
21 Q—K2 21 BxP then Black need not lose a move 
waists Winning a second Pawn with the King, but can advance 
at great risk. White enforces the the Knight’s Pawn right away. 
exchange of the minor pieces and - 36. K—R 3 
ies th renth k wi 
eee e seventh rank with 37 P—B 4 37 P—R5 
22 B—B5 22 BXB 38 P—B 5 38 P—Kt 4 
23 QxKt 23 QOxKt 39 R—-B8 39 P—Kt 5 
24 OxB 24 P—K R3 40 P—B6 40 P—Kt 6 
25Q0-K6ch 25 K—R2 41 K—Bsq 441 K—Kt 2 
26R—B7 26Q—Kt4 42 R-Q5 42 R—-B7 
27 RXxQKtP 27 QO—B8ch 43 R—Q7ch 
28 K-—-R2 28 Q—B 5 ch nei bea ag the ne 
<29 K—Kt sq 29 P—Q5 aa , € ought to play R— 
| 4! and take Black’s K R P 
30 R-KB7 30 Q—Ko6ch After the text move Black Wins 
31 OxQ 31 PxQ by fine play. 
32 R—K 43 _K—Kt 3 
The greater mobility of White’s 44 RxP 44 R—B 8ch 
Rook has done its work. White 5 K—K2 5 P—R6 
has obtained a Rook ending, which 4 4 
with best play he ought to be 46 P—B7 46 PxP 
able to draw. 47 P—B8(Q) 47 RxQ 
32 R—Q Kt sq 48 R—R sq 48 R—B sq 
33 RxKP 33 RxP 49 R—K Ktsq 49 R—B7ch 
34 R—K4 34 RxXRP 50 K—K 3 50 K—Kt 4 
35 RxP 35 P—KR4 51 ceee 


THE PROBLEM WORLD. 


All communications respecting problems must be addressed to 
Mr. B. G. Laws, 21, Nelson Road, Stroud Green, London, N. 


SOLVERS AS PROBLEM JUDGES. 

Some few months ago our esteemed correspondent, ‘‘ Old Solver,”’ 
‘sent to the Hampstead and Highgate Express an interesting communica- 
tion in connection with the adjudication of problems. He argued that 
solvers—of course we take it he meant only those who are good and 
experienced—are more qualified for the purpose than adjudicators 
who are merely composers. We know “Old Solver ’’ well and admire 
the sustained interest he has taken in chess problems as a solver. 
The matter is of some interest, and we feel no compunction in stating 
“Old Solver’ is wrong. To let him have a good hearing we quote 
some of his refreshing arguments. 

‘It is simply a matter of taste and de gustibus non est disputandum. 
A solver measures a problem by the pleasure he finds in solving it. 
A composer once told me that a solver’s opinion was equivalent to 
that of a person who admits never having painted a picture in his life 
and yet sets his judgment against the general opinion of practised 
artists; also that composers looked upon solvers’ opinion as of no value. 
I think, however, that none of the best judges of pictures ever did 
handle a brush. This same composer considers the annexed three- 
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mover by Pospisil to be ‘ the finest three-er extant!’ White: K at 
KR7; QatQR3; RatK4; KtsatK8andQB5; Psat K Kt 2, 
K Kt 4 and K B2. Black: K atQ4; QatKR5; BsatK B3 
andQR7; KtatKB5; PsatKR3,K2,02,0B3, Q Kt 4, and 
K R 3. That is his opinion; but it is not mine, and perhaps not yours, 
or that of any of your solvers...... Another point upon which this same 
composer differed from me was in reference to Sam Loyd, whom he 
looked upon as ‘devoid of genius’ and possessed of only ‘ natural 
cunning.’ After all problems are intended to be solved, and if there 
were no solvers there would be no composers.” 

It is true that the best critics of art, particularly concerning 
painting, sculpture and music (acknowledged as the fine arts), may not 
be actual exponents or executants. This is due to the fact that the 
results of skilled workers and composers appeal to their artistic sense 
‘but in the case of chess problems—the production of which might be 
included in the liberal arts—their particular features can only be 
appreciated to the fullest extent by those who have had technical 
experience. 

It must be pressed home that a chess problem (especially high- 
class work) cannot be properly understood unless its internal workings 
are fully analysed. The causes and scheming which culminate in 
the shaping a chef d’ euvre are seldom understood by the ordinary solver, 
and are indeed not always penetrated thoroughly by the practised 
composer. 

The solver enjoys what he sees ; the composer (who must neces- 
sarily be a solver) also enjoys what is outwardly visible plus the addi- 
tional charms which he discovers in his scrutiny of what lies below 
the veneer and in the integral ensemble. 

To give one or two illustrations the following may suffice. The 
first is a well-known promotion-theme problem. Who but a composer 
would have seen that it could have been improved? A solver would 
not dream of questioning the accuracy of construction, because he would 
not dare to challenge the composex with a suggcstion on his own account. 


By H. W. SHERRARD (June, 1886). By H. F. L. MEYER (July, 1886). 


White: K at Q R2z; Rat 
KR7; BatQ6; Kts at K 3 
and Q B 3; Ps at K R 4 and 
QBO6. Black: K at K 3; Bat 
K sq; Ps at Q 2, Q.B 4 and 5. 
Mate in three. 


By A. F. MACKENZIE (1894). 

White: K at Q B 8; Q at 
K6; RatQ8; Bsat K R 5 and 
K Kt5; KtsatQBo6andQRq; 
Ps at K Kt 2,Q B 4 and Q Kt 5. 
Black: K at Q6; Rs at QB 8 
and Q Kt 8; Bat K 5; Kts at 
Q 8 and Q Kt 6; Ps at K R 2, 
QO 3,QB2and 7. Mate in three. 


White: K at Q Ktsq; Rat 
KR7; BatK7; Kt at K 3; 
Ps at K R 4, K 4,Q7, Q Kt 4, 
and Q R 4. Black: K at K 3; 
BatKsq; PatKR4. Matein 
three. 


Suggested version by B.G. L. 
White: K at QB 8; Qat 
K6; BsatK R5andQBsq; 
Kts atQ B6 and QR4; Ps at 
QB4andQ Kt5. Black: Kat 
Qo6; Bat K 5, Kts at Q 8 and 
QKt6; Psat K B5,03,Q0 B2, 
7,and Q RO6. Mate in three. 
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By Dr. FE. PALKOSKA (1894). Suggested amendment (B.G.L..). 

White: .K atQ R22; Q at White: K at Q Kt sq; Q 
K Kt7; RsatK Kt5andQ2; atKB7; BsatQ2andQByq; 
Bs at K B sq and Q 4; Kts at Kts at K B 8 and K 8; Ps at 
K Kt8andKB8; PsatK Kt3 KRO6,KB4,Q3 andQR 6. 
and Q Kt 6. Black: KatQ4; Black: KatQB4; BatQR6; 
Rat K B4; Ktsat K R3and_ Kts at K Kt 3 and Q 2; Ps at 
K 2; Ps at Q 3 and Q Kt 2. KR2,KB3,QB3,Q Kt 7 and 
Mate in two. QR 2. Mate in two. 


Illustrations could be multiplied, but these should be sufficient 
to demonstrate that the possibility of the improvements could not 
have been detected by a solver pure and simple. In the case of the 
composer, his analytical delving enables him to see weaknesses in 
construction, consequently he is placed in a far better position to pass 
a more reliable opinion on the respective merits of a series of problems. 


The following four selections, we believe, will be enjoyed by our 
readers and solvers. We have chosen them for reasons which we think 
are obvious—they are uncommon and delectable. The two-move 
sui-mate, apart from its merits as a composition, is a triumvirate 
appreciation of Mr. Alain C. White. We do not remember having 
seen before a problem composed by three men. The three-mover we 
commend to everyone ; it is a beautiful work and worthy of honours. 
Although contributed as an ordinary problem to the Hampshire Post, 
there is no doubt but that it would have had distinction had it been 
entered in competition. It may, however, have a history! The 
other two appear forbidding, but they are easier to solve than the 
ordinary there-mover, and are really quite amusing. 


‘By Dr. SAMUEL GOLD, OTTO WURZ- 


BURG and WILLIAM E. ARNOLD By C. A. L. BuLL, Durban 
(American Chess Bulletin). (Hampshire Post). 
BLACK. BLACK. 


SSS 
‘ 
sans: 
SYA? 
au Ah 
> mii 


aN 
AN 
~ 


Wo 
RA 


Sass 
RRQU’E ‘S AS 
x SS SENS 
SINS 
S 
~ 
N 


yp oete 
Ge COE 


SY 
SSS 


7 Feat 
foveen we 
Wills 
Me fl 
Ui Lp 


, yee, 4 Yip 


y 
OTe Vea 
LUPE Y 


POEG EW. 
WHY! Whine? 


Vidi 
aa 
e 
oe 
te 
oe 
+ 
e. 
i 


x 
N 


SSS 
Ses ees 
ee 
SENSES 
RQ Sar 


Z 


ae : 
ene 
Gy titiilis 4 
Lup the, bmw ty 


- 
N 
S 
Ne 
a 


See 
Rn 3 
SYP SOP 


~ 


NN 


5 
SONY 
Sa ess 

oo 


Ww eee ~ 
SONY 
+” _ 


WHITE. WHITE. 


White compels Black to mate in Mate in three. 
two moves. 
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By W. A. SHINKMAN and Dr. Ofrto By W. A. SHINKMAN and - 
WURZBURG . Dr. WURZBURG 
(Pittsburgh Gazette Times). (Natal Mercury). 
BLACK. BLACK. . 


SC A COLES EATON 
Lt . bMS Ug phe es 
v “OG ae ae Y ge 7 Z 
oO an 
ere LED) SN a bates Oly rs ZZ 
Eg Ps) e ee ee, 
pg aA en , Ger “Tap oe YF 
== ee L, Yily  § Yeg 
CD gy yg@h Oy y, Mithva a i 
sens Wy WUE YLT 
BB YP yy ea 
e, Lh Ope los , 
e of Le YRS: A 
Z Yio Uy: ( Hy 
CLM YOL EG, GEE, wo SIP LES 
“Ot YOR. LG oe ge ae, 
oo AL ering “itll, 
WILLE, ee, 
Yeh Bote ae Your 
oye if, eer A ae ws anes 
Ly. Sip GG MG GeO Ge Ce LEM 
Weta Boe S GEES GLE 
GSI Lh Yop P lp GU GCM Sebi ihe 
MEET Ee VY, GEEEOL 
ww Z wy iY % Ys LA ; 
eel er Ce see LOY 
tthe 7A, Lb aaa i 
we y 
4 7 
44 G 


Gf a = eZ: ale, YL tilts 


AdO4. 
YUE 
Sh EE, 
oe 


WHITE. WHITE. 
Mate in fifteen. . Mate in thirteen. 


GOOD COMPANION CHESS CLUB. 


Reverting to the almost world-wide solving competition over 
the board instituted by this young and vigorous problem organisation, 
to which we made reference in January, April and June, we are assured 
our readers will be pleased to hear more about this remarkable and 
certainly unique experiment. The solving contests took place on the 
22nd February, at Arnhem (Holland), Islington (London), Norwich, 
Bradford, Hanley, four Australian clubs, Norway, Genoa, Palermo, 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, ‘‘ Manhattan,’ N.Y., Edinburgh, Viareggio 
(Italy), Sperzia (Italy), Florence (Italy), Foligno (Italy), Faenza 
(Italy), Verona (Italy), and Dundee—probably more than these, 
because some of the reports may not have come to hand. It 1s inter- 
esting to see the times taken by the leading solvers in solving the prob- 
lems. It seems each club made their own rules and the time limit 
varied, but the period allowed for solving does not affect the actual 
time results, some permitted two hours and one four hours. Mr. F. 
Janet is responsible for the record of the Manhattan Chess Club function, 
in stating that Jose R. Capablanca solved all twelve positions in 15 
minutes. ‘This is easily the “ record.’”’ We might en passant remark 
that in these 15 minutes Capablanca could not have written out much 
in the way of solutions. We do not say the feat was impossible, but 
we are surprised that any player, unless he was steeped in problem 
cunning such as Blackburne and Teichmann, could accomplish such 
a record. ‘The chief times of others—and in some cases not all the 
problems were solved—were Norwich (J. Keeble), 45 mins. ; Palermo 
(N. Belli), 57 mins. ; Pittsburg (P. Horlick), 60 mins. After this the 
times run up to 2 hours 25 mins. ‘There is anintention that this highly 
entertaining event will be repeated next year, when it is to be hoped 
that even better results will ensue. In every case Mr. A. C. White 
has seen that the winner receives a recognition in the shape of a book 
prize, which no doubt in many cases will be treasured if not cherished. 
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We madea reference last month concerning our selection of problems 
By H. L. F. MEvER (1882). of E. B. Cook that his “Circus” 
BLACK. phantasia had been improved 
. upon. A correspondent chal- 
lenges us in this respect, evidently 
in quest of authentic information. 
As the subject is spicey, we set 
the annexed up for the edification 
of those who care for com- 
Yy parisons. Mr. Meyer’s illustra- 
Wy bm Gl tion of the “ Circus ”’ is decidedly 
Z “LN 1) superior to Mr. Cook’s, but it is 
after all only an adaptation, and 
Mr. Meyer really has no more title 
to it beyond exemplifying the 
circumstance that he, as an excel- 
lent improver, shows Mr. Cook 
did not make the best use of his 
opportunity. 


WHITE. 
White to play and draw. 


In this great war the newspapers have on many occasions borrowed 
terms from chess to describe manceuvres and other incidents pertaining | 
to strategical and tactical ministrations connected with the severest 
struggle mankind has ever known. The following quotation from the 
Westminster Gazette has a spice of ignorance or misguided appreciation 
of what a chess problem is. What the chap could do in working out 
so enthusiastically the “last move of a problem’’ must be a greater 
problem than the problem itself. 

“The New Zealanders, too, fought like heroes. One of them told 
me how they were swept with shrapnel as the launches towed them 
to support the Australians, and all the time a chess enthusiast in the 
boat worked out the last move of a problem on a pocket board till his 
comrades began to criticise this inhuman detachment from current 
events. As the boat grounded the chess player pocketed his board 
and was into the water among the first. He came safely through the 
fight. So did an Australian who fell from top to bottom of a cliff over 
100 ft. high, apparently bumped half way, and was picked up with mild 
hernia but otherwise none the worse.”’ 


The following two problems have been awarded prizes in the 
half-yearly informal competition of the American Chess Bulletin :— 

By J. C. J. Wainwright.—White: K at Q Kt 2; Rs at K 4 and 
Q4; Bat K Bsq; Ktsat K B6OandQ 8; PsatQ7andQRs5. 
Black: KatQB4; RatQKt3; KtatQKtsq; Psat K 3,Q Ba, 
Q Kt 2, Q Kt 6, and Q R 3. Mate in two. 

By B. G. Laws.—White: K at K sq; QatK5; Rat KRO6; 
BatQKtsq; KtsatK3andQkKt5; PsatQ2,4,andQR 3. Black; 
K atQB3; QatQ2; BatKR8; PsatQ3,Q0B5,Q Kt 2, 3, 
QR4and 5. Mate in three. 
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The ,esult of Mr. Arthur Moseley’s adjudication of the Brisbane 
Courter Third International Problem Tourney is as follows :— 


Ist Prize, by P. F. BLAKE, 2nd Prize, by J. J. REITVELD, ~ 
Stockton Heath. Kesteven, Holland. 
BLACK. 
a JA y 4 4 ! Lis ; Yj 
Y j EG é 
UYy * A ; aS 
Yl, => Te Ope Ls 
Z >); 4 : y eed , 
an ae 7 
2 2Y YYyes Wi 
i Z an fe ZY Ey 
| SIL PPL $ 4 by 
YYy Ww YY 
WHITE. WHITE. 
Mate in two. Mate in two. 


3rd Prize, by Comins Mansfield (Witherbridge).—White: K at 
QRO6; QatQ Kt 3; RsatQ5andQR4; BatKR7; Ktsat 
KR5andQ Kto. Black: KatK5; RatQ5; Bsat K 3 andq4; 
Kts at K Kt 3 andQ Kt2; Psat K Kt5,QB4andQR4. Matein 
two. 

4th Prize, by Dr. E. Palkoska (Prague).—White: K at Q Kt 6; 
Q at K 8; Rs at K Kt 3 andQsq; Bat KR2; Kts at K B 3 and 
QB7; PatK Kt4. Black: KatQ3; QatQ6; RatQkKt7; 
Bs at K 3 andQBO6; Ktsat K R2 and Qsq; Psat K B3,QB 4, 
5, and Q Kt 5. Mate in two. 

5th Prize, by Dr. Gilbert Dobbs (Commerce, U.S.A.).—White : 
KatQR8; QatQKtsq; RsatK Kt6andKB8; BsatK Rsq 
and K R6; KtsatK BgandK 4. Black: KatK6; QatKR2; 
Rs at Q6andQ Kt6; BatQB8; KtsatK B8andQR5; Psat 
QO 5, Q B 2 and Q Kt 3. Mate in two. 

Curiously enough the author of the first Hon. Men. is not given, 
nor the problem, though a criticism is published. The other Hon. 
Mens. are in order named—J. D. Williams (Port Pirie, S.A.); W. E. 
Carnwell (Murgon, Queensland) ; H. J. Tucker (Blyth, S.A.); and 
G. Heathcote (Arnside). There were about 160 problems entered, 
with 27 per cent. unsound. A few were ruled out as being anticipated, 
Mr. A. C. White kindly giving his offices in this respect. 


We learn from La Strategie that the Norwegian composer, W. 


Jensen, recently passed away. He was an editor in 1880-1 of the 
Nordisk Schaktindende. 
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We regret to see announced the death of Henry Strong, of Syden- 
ham, who was a contributor to our pages, as also a solver a few 
years ago. Here is a specimen of his work, published a short time 
back in the Hampshire Post. White: K at Q B 4; Bs at K 8 and 
Q8; Ktsat K Kt7and K6; Psat K R6, K Kt 3, K 2, Q Kt 6 and 
QR4. Black: Kat K5; Psat KR 2, K 6, Q Kt 2, QR 3 and 4. 
Mate in three. 


We should like to call attention to the 6-mover given on another 
page by Mr. Keeble. It was composed consequent upon Mr. A. C. 
White's last book on problems, ‘‘ The White King.’’ Mr. White 
considers it uncommonly good. It should not prove troublesome to 
solve with this reference and its title. 


SOLUTIONS. 


By H. D.’O. Bernard (p. 232).—1 Kt (K 2)—B 3, &c. 

By the late E. B. Cook (p.232).—1 Q—Kt 8, &c. 

By ditto (p. 232).—1 P—B 4, &c. 

By ditto (p. 232).—1 K—K 2! RxQ dbl. ch; 2 K—B 3, B—K2; 3 K— 
K 3, &c. If1.., R—Kt 2 o0r Kt 5 dis.ch; 2 P—B 4 dis.ch,RxQ; 3 K—B 3, 
&c. If1.., Rx P, P—Kt 7, B—Kt 2, &c; 2 B—B4ch, KxB; 3 Q—Q 2 ch, 
&e. 

By ditto (p. 232).—1 Kt—Q 3 ch, K—B 4; 2 Kt—K 3 ch, K—K 3; 3 Kt— 
B 4 ch, K—Q 3; 4 Kt—B 5 ch, K—B 4; 5 Kt—K 6ch, K—B5; 6 Kt— 
Q 6 ch, K—Q6; 7Kt—B5ch, K—K6; 8 Kt—B4ch, K—B4; 9 Kt—Q 3 ch, 
&c., drawing by perpetual check. It will be observed that the Black King makes 
a circular tour, driven by the circus horses. The title given to the compoSition 
was “ The Circus.”’ 


By C. Christensen (p. 234).—1 Q—Kt 4, RxP; 2 QxKtP, &c. If1.., 
Kt—Q 3; 2 Q—B 5 ch, &c. If 1.., Kt—B 3 or P—K 4; 2 B—K 3 ch, &c. 
If 1.., others; 2 Q—Kt sq, &c. 

» No. 2,868, by E. L. Jackson.—1 P—K 3, &c. 

No. 2,869, by A. M. Sparke.—1 P—Q 6, &c. 

y No. 2,870, by J. A. J. Drewitt—1 R—Q 8, KtxP ch; 2 QxKt ch, &c. 
Ifi1.., KxR; 2 P—K 3 ch, &c. If 1. KtxQ; 2 Kt—B 3 ch, &e. ft. 
Kt—K 5; 2 Kt—B 3 ch, &c. If1.., RXR or Rx P, Kt—-B 5 ch, &c.; 20—Bs 
ch, &c. If1.., P—B6; 2 Kt—Kt6ch, &c. Ifr..,PxP; 2 O—K B 3, &e. 
If 1.., Kt (Kt 7), others; 2 Q—Kt 3 ch, &c. 

x No. 2,871, by G. Metcalfe—1 K—Q 7, P—B 4; 2 Q—B 3, &e. If 1.. 
K—Q 4; 2 O—B 5 ch, &c. 

( No. 2,872, by W. Geary.—1 Kt—R 8, K—Kt 4; 2 Q—K B 3, &c. If1.. 
"K—Kt 5; 2 QxP, &c. | 
No. 2,873, by T. W. Geary.—1 Kt—-Kt 5, KxKt; 2 Kt—K 4, &c. If 
, Kt—B 3; 2 BxKt, &c. If 1.., Kt—R 3; 2 Q—B 3 ch, &c. If 1.., 
others; 2 Q—R 4 ch, &c. 

No. 2,874, by H. Rhodes.—A Black Kt has absented itself from Q R 2. 
Without it aaa is a mate in two by B—Q 2, also a mate in three not intended 
by 1 R—R 5. 1 Q—OQR3,KXR; 2 B— B 6 ch, &e. Ifi. Re ae 
QB5ch, &c. If1.., P—B4; 2RxP, &e. If 1. , others; 2 B—K 3 ch, Kc. 

No. 2,875, by B. G. Laws.—1 R—R 4, R—R ¢ or Kt 8; 2 P—Q 4 ch, «ec. 
If r.., K—Kt 3; 2 Kt—R 8ch, &c. If1.., others; 2 R—R 5 ch, &c. 


\ 
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PROBLEMS. 
No. 2,876. No. 2,877. 

By E. L. JACKSON, By W. GEARY, 

Dartington, Devon. Peckham Rye. 
ne Mae a hs “ MS ey ‘a os : ws 
a nae @ 10 2 
mr 1 a 1 i a> am 
ua aa Sal a a i. 
moo oo a oo 


WHITE. 


White mates in two moves. 


WHITE. 


White mates in three moves. 


ND 


No. 2,878. 


By T. W. Geary, 
Bournemouth. 
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oe 
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White mates in three moves. 
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No. 2,879. 
By JOHN KEEBLE, 
Norwich. 
‘“ A Double DErnet: 


oe a 
ae 


—_ 
se 
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YG #2 


Zz 
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WHITE. 


Wider? 
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iE a 


White mates in six moves. 
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“ The pads make recording games a pleasure,” says the hon. secretary of a noted club. 
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“BRITISH CHESS MAGAZINE,” 
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AUGUST, 1915. 


SOME NOTES ON MUSLIM END-GAMES. 


N my recent articles, ‘“‘ New Light on the History of Chess ”’ 
(B.C.M., 1915, pp. 157-9, 237-40), I quoted a Muslim end- 
game, King and Queen versus King and Queen, which the 

== great Muslim master of the tenth century, as-Suli, described 
as so difficult that he had never known a player who was able to solve 
it excepting himself, and gave mysolution. The Rev. Canon Gordon-Ross 
has now discovered that Black has a stronger line of defence than the 
one which I gave, and the historical interest of the ending is such that 
I give his analysis just as it reached me. I reproduce the position as 
Position No. 1. The reader will remember that the Muslim ‘“‘ Queen ”’ 
(Fers) could only move diagonally one square at a time, and kept to 
squares of one colour. 
By as-SULLI. “An example of a ‘ parallelo- 
No. 1. gramic ’ form of opposition, viz., place 
the pieces, one at each end of the 
A YER four corners of a parallelogram, so that 
por, a) the one diagonal is formed by joining 
Zo eg the White pieces, the other by joining 
the Black. 

‘It is obvious that if White moves 
first, and the Black King exactly copies 
the last move of White, that the 
parallelogramic position (sometimes 
becoming a straight line) will be main- 
tained and that K xQ will be immedi- 
ately answered by KxQ. 

“The opposition consists in the 
relative position of the Black King to 
the White King exactly reproducing the 
relative position of the White Queen to the Black Queen. Evidently 
to win White must use the side of the board to deprive Black of the 
opposition. H I 


Yirder Vay, nig, TSE Li 
YA 


WHITE. 
Black plays but White wins. 
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“The following variations illustrate the main points of the end- 
game: 1.., K—Q 4; 2 K—Kt 4, K—Q 3; 3 K—B 4, K—K 3! 
3.., K—B 3 loses because 4 Q—Q 2 has to be answered by K—K B 4. 
3.., K—K 4 loses because 4 Q—Kt 4 has to be answered by K—Q 2. 
Note that after 3 K—B 4, K—K 3; 4 Q—Kt 4, K—Q 2, White cannot 
play K—B 5 or Q 5 because of Q—Kt 7); 4 K—Q 4, K—B 3; 5 K— 
K 4, K—Kt 3; 6 K—B 4, K—R 3; 7 K—B 5 (because 7 Q—Q 2, 
K—Kt 3; 8 K—K 3, K—B 4; 9 K—Q 4, K--Kt 4; or 9 K—Q 3, 
K—Kt 5; or 9 Q—B 3, K—Kt 4 gives back the opposition to Black), 
K—R 2; 8 Q—Q 2, K—R 3. The White King has a straight run 
to Kt sq, and Black has no time for K—Kt 2. The Kings ae strongest 
when they keep close to the long Black diagonal. g9 K—K5! K—R¥4; 
10 O—B 3, K—Kt 3! Note, the Black King was a Knight’s move 
from the ‘opposition’ square K Kt 2. White regains on move 11 the 
opposition position which he first gained on move 9g to relinquish on 
move 10. 11 K—K 4, K—Kt 4; 12 Q—Kt 4, K—B 3! 13 K—K 3, 
K—B 4; 14K—Q4. Note again the Black King is a Knight’s move 
from the ‘ opposition ’ squaryK 2. 14.., K—K 3! 15 K—Q 3, and 
so by degrees the White King reaches the Black Queen without giving 
Black the chance of regaining the opposition.”’ 

I have only one remark to make on this clear and logical analysis 
of the strategy of this difficult ending, and that relates to the play 
when White plays first. Canon Ross has missed the cramping power 
of the edge of the board when comhined with the Queen’s radius of 
activity. If White were to play in the position diagramimed, he would 
Win in three moves, as as-Suli pointed out long ago. 1 K—R 2, K— 
QO 6 forced ; 2 Q—Kt 4, K—B 5 forced ; 3 Q—-R 6, and Black cannot 
reach the Queen now in time to draw. 

This ending evidently interested the Muslim players, for the 
early MSS. give two other positions which I reproduce as Nos. 2 and 3. 


By AL-ADLI. By As-SULI, 
No. 2. No. 3. 
BLACK. BLACK, 
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WHITE. WHITE, 

White plays and wins. White plays and wins. 
Al-Adli, the master of the ninth century to whom we owe No. 2, solved 
it as follows: 1 K—Q 3, K—B4; 2 K—B 3, K—kt 4; 3 K—Kt 3, 
K—R 4; 4Q-—Kt 4 ch, K—-Kt 4; 5 Q-—B 3, K—-B 4; 6 K—B a2, 
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K—B 5; 7Q—K 2, K—K 5; 8 K—Kt sq, K—Q 6; g'Q—B sq wins. 
As-Suli took great credit to himself by discovering the shorter solution 
1 K—B sq, K--B 5; 2 K—B 2, K—Kt 4; 3 K—Kt sy, K—R 5; 
4 K—R 2 wins. 7 

No. 3 from as-Suli’s work on chess is there solved by 1 K—Kt 6, 
~K—Kt sq; 2 Q—Q 2, K—B sq; 3 Q—B sq, K—K 2, &c. 

I now turn to another question which has been discussed in the 
problem pages of this magazine lately, Mr. EK. B. Cook’s claim to the 
discovery of the ‘“‘circus’’ theme. Diagram Nos. 4 and 5 are two 


By at-LAJLAJ. | From the Alfonso MS. 
NO. 5. 
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WHITE. WHITE. 


White mates on Q 8 and 36 moves, White plays and draws. 
or drives the Black King round 
the board in perpetuity. 


examples of this theine from the long past. No. 4 is attributed in early 
Arabic MSS. to the master al-Lajlaj (the ‘‘ stammerer ’’), the pupil 
of as-Suli, who died soon after 970 A.D. In one MS. the problem is 
introduced in the following words: ‘“‘ This is the mansuba (position) 
mentioned by Abu-‘l-Muzaffar al-Lajlaj which is known by the name 
ad-dulabiya (‘ waterwheel,’ the name regularly attached in the Muslim 
problem-works to positions in which the winner chases the opponent’s 
King round a track and back to his original square ; it exactly corres- 
ponds to the modern ‘ circus ’), because the King is driven round three 
times by the Knights, and is conquered on his own square, and because 
the player of the Knights can, if he likes, drive him round for ever. 
This problem is of marvellous skill, and the win is on the original 
square after 71 moves (the Muslim player numbered the moves of each 
plaver separately). Wherefore know it. My solution was found 
carved on a stone of the time of the Greeks, and was then translated 
into Arabic.’”’ We can of course discount the last sentence, which the 
writer invents to add glory to his problem. 

I need not give the solution. If the Black Rook on Q B 4 were 
absent, White would mate in four. The Rook accordingly must be 
taken. ‘This necessitates the previous capture of the Black Queen 
which guards the Rook. One circular tour is made to remove the 
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Queen, then ‘a second to remove the Rook, and a part of a third tour | 
to mate. Or White can make the game into a genuine circus by 
chasing the King round for ever. 

This is done in No. 5; which I add from the Spanish MS., written 
in 1283 by order of King Alfonso of Castile. The position is altered 
to remove the mate, and is hardly improved by so doing. I add the 
position, because the late Mr. Cook was one of the earliest modern 
players to possess a copy of the Alfonso MS., and to study its prob- 
lems. I have little doubt that he obtained the idea of his modern 
version of the “circus’”’ theme from this medizval problem. 

The idea of a chase by alternate moves of the two Knights is older 
than al-Lajlaj, but in the earlier examples the chase is only over a 
part of the board, and only occupies some ten or a dozen moves. 

H. J. R. MURRAY. 


SELECTED END-GAMES. 


We now repeat Positions 199 and 200, which were published in 
the July number, and give the solutions. 
Position 199, specially contributed by Henri Rinck.—@y at Q B 5, 


Ei at Q Kt 8, $) at K R 5, 3 at 05,02, K2; gp at K 5, é at 
QOR3,QB2, K 3, K Kt7, K R3, K R6. White to play and win. 

Solution :—1z1 R—Kt 8 (threatening Px P), Px P; 2 Kt—Kt 3 ch, 
K—K 4! (if K—B 5; 3 Kt—B sq!); 3 Kt—B sq! PxKt (Q); 
4 R—K 8 ch, K—B 5; 5 R—B 8 ch, K—Kt 6; 6 RXQ and wins. 
thus, 6.., P—R7; 7 KxP, K—Kt 7; 8 R—OQ R sq, P—R 8 (Q); 
9RxXQ,KxR; 10 P—K 4, P—K R4; 11 P—K5, P—R5; 12 P— 
K 6, P—R 6; 13 P—K 7, P—R7; 14 P—K 8 (Q) and wins. 

Ifi1.., K—K 4; 2 P—Q 4 ch, K—; 3 PXPandwins. If1.., 
P—R 7; 2 RxXP, P—R 8 (Q); 3 Kt—Kt 3 ch and wins. 

M. Rinck gives the following analysis to show that other moves 
will not win for White. 

At the first move. 1 R—Kt sq? P—R 7; or 1 R—Kt 4 ch? 
K—B 4; or r Kt—Kt 3 ch? K—B 5; 2 PxP, P—Kt 8 (Q) ch; 
3 P—K 3 ch, K—K 4; or 1 P—Q 3 ch? K—KO6; 2 PxP, P—Kt 8 
(Q); 3 P—K 7, Q—Kt 4 ch. 

At the second move. 2 R—K 8-ch? K—B 4; 3 KxP, P—B 3 
ch! 4K—Q6, P—R7! or 2 R—Kt 3? P—Q5;; followed by K—K 4 ; 
or 2 K—B 6? K—K 4. . 

At the third move. 3 P—K 4ch? K—K 32. 

It appears, however, that there are alternative ways of winning, 
to wnich we shall refer next month. 

Position 200, by W. and M. Platoff.— ap at K oe 7; @ at K R5, 


f at O06; @ at Q Kt 7, @ at K 5, @ at QB 3. White to play 


and draw. 
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Solution :—1 B—B 3, R—Q B5; 2 B—Q5! BxB; 3 P—Q7, 
R—B 2; 4 K—R 8! RxP stalemate. Or 2.., R—B sq; 3 K— 
B8!(3 K—B6? R—Q8). Or2.., R—Kt5ch; 3 K—B8! BxB; 
4 P—Q 7, R—Kt sqch; 5 K—K,7, R—Kt 2ch; 6K—Q6. Orz2.., 
R—B 4; 3 B—K 6, R—-Q R 4; 4 K—B 9! R—R2; 5 B—B 8, 
K—; 6 K—K 6. If in this last variation 4 K—B 8? then R—R 2 
wins easily, as the White King is imprisoned. 


CUMULATIVE COMPETITION. | 
Previous Score. No. 199. No. 200. Total. 


Mr. IL. Illingworth (Brentwood) .. .. .. 48 — 4 52 
Mr. P. W. Sergeant (London) .. .. .. .. 4! 4 ‘4 49 
Mr. G. E. Smith (Cambridge) .. ..  ..  .. 37 — — 37 
Mr. W. T. Pierce (Shiplake) .. .. .. .. 33 ) 4 37 
Mrs. Moseley (Oxford) .. .. .. .. .. 30 4 O 34 
Mr. H. W. Schroeder (New York) .. ..  .. 32 — — 32 
Mr. A. G. Essery (Cambridge) ..  .. .:) .. 25 4 3 32 
Rev. A. Baker (Jersey) .. .. .. «2. «. 2 4 2 31 
Mr. W. Marks (Belfast) .. “a «a 2 — — 29 
Mr. D. M. Liddell (Elizabeth, NJ. ) ee: we “26 — — 26 
Mr. J. Jackson (Wigton) .. .. .. .. .. 24 — — 24 
Mr. J. E. Evans (Esher) .. .. .. .. «. 13 = — 13 
Mr. R. H. Thouless (Norwich) .. .. ..  .. 12 _— — 12 
Mr. F. H. Darby (Harrogate) .. .. ..  .. +12 — —t 12 
Mr. R. Garby (Redruth) .... bay Vide Tae 28 4 O 12 
Mr. H. R. Bigelow (Stonyhurst) Ba. ee Mae. ET — O II 
' Mr. C. B. Dyar (The Hague) ee. tal chee. SO eae. eS — 8 
Mr. J. A. J. Drewitt (Oxford) .. .. .. ..Cancelled 4 4 8 
Mrs. Mane (Halstead) .. 2. 1. ee we 5 — 5 
Mr. H. J. M. Thoms (Dundee)... .. .. .. 5 — —_— 5 


Mr. Illingworth heads the list for the second time. 


Solutions of tke following positions should be posted by August 
19th, 1915. Communications should be marked “ Chess,” and 
addressed to Mr. C. E. C. Tattersall, 62, Acre Lane, London, S.W. 


Position 201. Position 202. 
BLACK. BLACK, 


sien 
se ae 
i 


a ew 
Zu 


ZU YY 


oo le 
ie Be 


- ==. a aa 
WHITE. WHITE. 
White to play and draw. White to play and win. 
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REVIEW. 


: car 
CHESS OPENINGS.. By James Mason. “Third edition. London: The 
Field and Queen (Horace Cox), Ltd. 2s. net. 


Mason’s Chess Openings, like his Principles of Chess, stands the 
test of time well, and a third edition of the book before us is therefore 
to be welcomed as an indication that the new generation of chess- 
players knows how. to appreciate the classics as well as the later 
authorities. For Mason, with his lucid literary style and his logical 
method of play, is a classic—indeed, was a classic, if we may say so, 
even in his own life-time. It is with a feeling of sorrow now that we 
look at the opening pages of this book, for they bear the naines of 
Mason himself, dead ten years ago, and, beneath a brief introductory 
paragraph, of Leopold Hoffer, dead only in 1913. Otherwise we 
rejoice to see Chess Openings on its third appearance in print. 


‘OBITUARY. 


The Leeds Club lost a loyal supporter on June 23rd by the death 
of Mr. Alfred Bilbrough, at the age of 73. 

Thirty years ago Mr. Bilbrough was one of the strongest players 
in Yorkshire. Of 46 games played for Leeds in ‘‘ Woodhouse Cup ” 
matches he only lost 9. 

Though always willing to uphold the honour of Leeds in inter- 
club matches, and occasionally in county matches, Mr. Bilbrough 
eschewed tournament and county championship contests, preferring 
the informal chess at the annual meeting of the County Association, 
or the pleasures of off-hand games in which he constantly indulged. 

Mr. Bilbrough left upwards of £140,000, of which {£30,000 is to 
be divided among Leeds Institutions and Charities. Few would 
credit Mr. Bilbrough with possession of great wealth, so modest was 
he in character and demeanour. 


The Field of July 3rd records the death of Sergt. R. D. Dawkins, 
of the Liverpool Scottish, who was killed in action at Ypres on June 
16th. Sergt. Dawkins, who was only twenty-four years of age, was 
a most promising chess player, a member of the Liverpool and Waterloo 
Clubs. He played for Lancashire against Yorkshire in 1913 and 1914, 
drawing the first game and winning the second. Strong alike as a 
problem-solver and an analyst, he amused himself during the dreary 
winter months in the trenches by solving the problems and playing 
through the games in the field without using board and men. Mr. 
Dawkins was also a good cricketer and hockey-player. He was of a 
singularly genial temperament, and his loss is keenly felt by the mem- 
bers of the Waterloo Club, whose secretary, Mr. T. A. Collinson, had 
kept closely in touch with him during the winter and up to the time 
of his death. 
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We record with deep regret the death of Mr. W. H.S. Monck, of 
Dublin, who passed away on June 24th, in his 77th year. 

Mr. Monck, whose name will be familiar to the great majority of 
our readers, was born on April 21st, 1839. ‘ He was educated at Kil- 
kenny College and Dublin University. After taking his degrees he 
was called to the Irish Bar, in Trinity Term 1873. In addition to 
showing a very deep interest in astronomical matters, Mr. Monck 
achieved quite a reputation as a writer on subjects of general interest. 
In 1868 he wrote under the nom-de-guerre Davidson Hume, a work on 
the revival of philosophical scepticism. In 1880 there appeared from 
his pen Introduction to Logic, of which a second edition was published 
some ten years later. In 1899 he gave to the world an excellent 
treatise entitled Introduction to Stellar Astronomy. Among his works 
of earlier date are Life of Sir William Hamilton, and an introduction 
to the critical philosophy of Kant. 

As a chess-player Professor Monck derived much pleasure from 
analysis ; it is therefore not surprising that he achieved distinction 
as a strong correspondence player. He also mastered difficult end- 
game studies with great success, as we can testify from a correspondence 
extending over a number of years. 

Deeply interested in educational problems, Professor Monck 
evinced close interest in subjects aiming for the advance of the masses, 
to whose physical welfare he contributed by subscribing generously 
to the funds of many Irish charities. 


THE CHESS WORLD. 


The “ Cercle Philidor,’ of Paris, has moved its headquarters to 
the Café Soyer, 2 rue Beaurepaire. | 


On April 27th, D. Przepiorka—a master whose tournament appear- 
ances have mostly been in Germany—contested 25 games simultane- 
ously at the Geneva Chess Club. In 40 minutes he won 109, lost 2, 
and drew 4—almost a lightning performance. 


During a recent professional tour Capablanca visited Tampa 
(Florida), and gave two exhibitions of simultaneous play; meeting 
32 and 30 opponents respectively, and winning in all 61 games! On 
his arrival Capablanca had a great reception, being inet at the station 
with a brass band ! 


This year’s contest for the individual championship of Lancashire 
resulted in four players reaching a final pool. From this contest Mr. 
R. W. Houghton (Manchester) and Mr. W. R. Thomas (Liverpool) 
emerged with equal scores of 24 each. After playing two games, 
both being drawn, it was agreed to defer further play until next Sep- 
tember. 
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The annual match by telegraph, Victoria versus New South Wales, 
was contested on June 7th. At the close of play the N.S.W. team had 
scored 34 points to 14 ; the remaining 5 games were referred for adjudi- 
cation. At the top board Mr. G. Gundersen defeated Mr. D. McArthur. 


A very interesting tournament for the championship of Victoria 
was recently brought to a close in Melbourne. G. Gundersen secured 
the title with 9 wins, 1 draw, and 1 loss. He also won the champion- 
ship in 1907, 1908, 1912, and 1913. Scores :— 


Wins. Draws. Losses. Total. 
G. Gundersen .. .. .. Qf si I Sci I in 94 
C. G. Watson .. .. .. 8 - I ig 2 a2 84 
E. B. Loughran .. ; 6 3 - 2 - 74 
G. F. Harrison 7 re) 4 7 
W. F. Coultas 5 2 4 6 
J. A. Erskine 4 3 4 54 
J. Armstrong 5 I 5 54 
H. Tate 4 I 6 54 
C. Moulin 3 2 7 33 
M. H. Read 3 I 7 34 
A. Burne I 4 6 3 


The effects of the war will be felt more acutely in English chess 
circles during the next winter session. The committee of the Yorkshire 
County Association has, we understand, decided to abandon the usual 
championship tournament, while from the report of the annual meeting 
of the Southern Counties’ Union, we learn that, after prolonged dis- 
cussion, it was decided that inter-county matches should be sus- 
pended ; a resolution to this effect was carried unanimously. 

It was also decided to scratch the final match between Middlesex 
and Devonshire, which remained to be played to finish the programme 
for the 1914-15 season. We presume this action will also cause the 
suspension of the decision for the championship of the English 
counties, in which the winner of Middlesex v. Devon would have had 
to meet Yorkshire. 


s 


At the annual meeting of the Southern Counties’ Union, which 
took place at the City of London Chess Club on June 26th, the president, 
Mr. George W. Cutler, in the chair, Major Montague Jones (Hertford- 
shire) was elected president for the ensuing year. Mr. C. E. Biaggini 
was elected vice-chairman. Mr. R. H. 8. Stevenson was re-elected 
hon. secretary, and Mr. Geo. W. Cutler elected hon. treasurer. The 
delegated to the British Chess Federation are Messrs. J. H. Blake 
(Hants), C. E. Biaggini (Middlesex), G. F. Hawkins (Essex), R. H. S. 
Stevenson (Kent), W. Ward (London) and Rev. Canon Gordon-Ross 
(Wilts), the two last-named gentlemen with seats on the Executive 
Board of the National Society. 

The above gentlemen, together with the following, comprise the 
committee of the Southern Counties Union for the coming year :— 
Messrs. W. W. White (Kent), G. A. Felce (Surrey), A. Ward (Croydon), 
and H. E. Dobell (Sussex). 
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The final statement presented showed a surplus of £16 4s. 5d., 


an increase of £1 13s. 5d. on the previous year. 
re oe 


In the dearth of tournament events in London this summer—the 
Middlesex individual championship being almost the only competition 
in progress—there is scope for matches among leading players, such as 
we should like to see more of, for they certainly improve the standard 
of play among amateurs. That keen chess enthusiast, Mr. R. H. V. 
Scott, has had two on his hands during the past few weeks. At the 
Hampstead Club he has been engaged in a contest with one of the new 
Hampstead recruits, Mr. L. J. Estrin, formerly of Moscow, who in 1912 
played in the ‘ Haupt’ tournament at Vilna and came out 7th, the 
first two places being taken by Hromadka and Bogoljuboff, while 
Sselesniev was half a point behind Estrin. Upto July roth the score 
was Estrin 4, Scott 3, drawn 1. The ninth game, on July roth, 
ended in a victory for Estrin; the tenth was won by Scott, making 
the final score Estrin 5, Scott 4, drawn I. 

The second match was to begin on July 26th, Mr. G. A. Thomas 
being Mr. Scott’s opponent. As Thomas is the champion of the 
City of London and Scott of the Metropolitan, there is an additional 
interest attached to this contest. The conditions were that six games 
were to be played (drawn games counting), that a week should be 
oe to the match, and that the time-limit was to be 18 moves an 

our. . 


The introduction of printing helped more than anything else to 
definitely shape and fix the laws of chess as now played. But in 
spite of many excellent introductory treatises on the game, the ten- 
dency to vary from general usage may still often be noted. In a 
boarding-house school attended by a friend of mine years ago it was 
usual to try to put one’s opponent into check. Then, without announc- 
ing check, to play on until one could attack one’s opponent’s Queen. 
At this critical moment check would be called ; and, upon the King 
moving, the Queen would be captured! This was an ingenious devia- 
tion, worthy almost of another name but for its general acceptance 
among the players themselves. It is generally accepted that a player 
giving check must give notice of it immediately by saying ‘‘ check.” 
But it would seem that this is not compulsory. I remember Mr. 
Blackburne saying on one occasion that chess masters as often as not 
do not announce check. . The compulsion is on the checked player to 
attend at once to the check. A variation of the game which, but for 
chess literature, would have had a large following by this time, would 
prevent a pinned piece from checking the opposing King. Another 
curious deviation has recently come to my notice. A correspondent 
asks me to assure a friend of his who has been in the habit of playing 
the King (so long as it is supported) to a square next to the opposing 
King, that this method of play, as indeed it is, is quite unorthodox.— 
F. W. Markwick in Stratford Express. 
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_ The seasoned player has at odd times a word or two which gives 

a fresh idea of chess. As he sees two players, one struggling manfully 
to gety.out of the mesh woven by his opponent, he likens them to 
“the bird in the snare and the fowler.’’ Comparisons between chess 
and worldly affairs, and especially with war, have perhaps been a 
little overdone. It has been noticeable the straining for effect to make 
good the argument. But in this instance there is an aptness which 
was at least appreciated by the losing player. Few would have made 
the remark, but there is an undoubted similarity between a well- 
contested game and the chase. Another, really a strong player, will 
disclaim all knowledge of book openings, and at the same time claim 
that his is only ‘‘ bumble’ chess. There are two points of view here, 
which show to a large extent how the great bulk of players regard 
the game. They have become tired of the intensive study of chess 
on narrow lines which has in recent years been so much to the front, 
partly through the influence of German players. They feel there is 
something artistic and enjoyable in chess, and that correct play is 
not the only end to strive after. There has been too much reliance in 
the past on the mathematical three Pawns to two on the Queen’s side, 
and other such dry methods of winning which have been thrust on 
the chess world by the school of minute advantages. These methods 
please hardly anybody. Players began to cultivate one opening. 
First the Queen’s Pawn was the fashion, then it was the Ruy Lopez. 
As Blackburne was fond of remarking, when he saw a young player 
learning chess by means of the close openings instead of launching 
out into the open and speculative gambits, we shall soon be challenging 
one another to a game of Ruy Lopez instead of asking for a game 
at chess. 

It is a good sign that players are turning to the brighter side of 
the game. There has been a marked tendency towards a quicker time 
limit, and though no doubt serious games will continue to be contested, 
as they have been through centuries, they will become more and more 
a field for the exceptionally talented. The chess world seems at last 
to have discovered that an artistic thing can be left too long in the 
hands of the Philistines, who only take hold of a good thing to spoil it. 
The unconventional will always have a good deal more fascination 
than the stereotype play, which had become too dangerously common. 
—F. D. Yates in Yorkshire Weekly Post. 


We cull from the chess column in the Sheffield Weekly News the 
appended interesting note on a variation of the Giuoco Piano :— 
~‘*In a tournament game at the Sheffield Chess Club one of the 
players sprang a great surprise on his opponent just as the latter 
thought everything was going swimmingly. White had the best of 
the game, having won a Pawn, and he was just about to take strong 
measures when Black startled him by sacrificing the Queen. He soon 
recovered her Majesty, together with his Pawn, and also came out of 
the struggle with rather the better position. The scheme was well 
calculated and highly interesting. We give the opening moves of the 
game below. ‘The remainder was of less interest. 
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Giuoco Piano. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
J. ORANGE. G. E. LINFOOT. | 

1 P—K 4 1 P—K4 
2 Kt-KB3 2 Kt—QB3 
3 B—B4 3 B—B 4 
4 P—B 3 4 P—Q3 
5 P-O4 5 PxP 
6 PxP 6 BxKtch 
7 K—Bsq 


A good and interesting varia- 
tion from the usual Q Kt—Q 2. 
White now threatens P—O 5; 
followed by Q—R 4 ch, wants 


a piece. 
7 B—Q2 


er The books give B—Kt 5, 
or O—OQ 2. 


8Q—-Kt3 8 P—QR4q. 


Heats Sans This move sets a brilliant 
trap, into which White falls. 


g BxPch g K—B sq 
io Bx Kt 10 RxB 
11 Kt—Kt 5 


White has gained an advantage, 
and can apparently greatly in- 
crease it. The text move is 
extremely threatening. Black, 
however, takes the sting out of it 
in a surprising way, and shows 
that White would have done 
better to develop quietly. In the 
light of subsequent events, Kt— 
B 3 may be recommended as the 
best move. 


Position after White’s r1th move :— 
Kt—Kt 5 


BLACK (Gc. E. LINFOO’). 
10 wie 
i 3 a) 1 i 

ot mt 


a 8-8 : 
ave a ‘a 
. ~ iol 


WHITE (J. ORANGE). 


Ir Ox Kt! 
12 KtxP 


sate 


“a 


(BE Oe 


I2 BxQ 
13 Q—Q sq 
The Queen has to be given up 
again, and there is no better way 
than the present. If 13 QxR ch, 
K x Q, and Black is the exchange 
down, but he will recover it, as he 
cannot be prevented from gaining 

one or other of White’s Rooks. 


13 B—Kt4ch 
14 K—Ktsq 14 Kt—K7ch 
15 Ox Kt I5 BxQ 


edges Black has now recovered 
his lost material, with at least an 
equal game. 


During a visit to Chicago Capablanca visited the Hamilton Chess 
Club, and among the opponents who fell victim to the Cuban’s prowess 
was J. M. Stahr, one of the strongest plavers of the Western Fllectric 


Chess and Checker Club. 
is very interesting. 


We give the full record of the game, which 


GAME No. 4.187. 


Queen's Pawn’s Opening. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
CAPABLANCA, STAHR. 
1 P—Q4 I P—Q4 


2 Kt—KB3 2 Kt—KB3 
3 P—K3 3 P—K3 
4 B—Q3 4 P—QB4 
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5 P—QB3 +35 P—B5 21 K—Rsq 21 B—Q3 

6 B—B2 6 B—Q3 22 KR—Ksq 22 BxKt 
7QKt-Q2 7 QKt—Q2 23 QxB 23 Q—-Q sq 
8 QO—K 2 8 Q—B2 24 K—Ktsq 24 R—QBsq 
g P—K4 g PxP 25 B—R4ch 25 K—K2 
to KtxKP 1o Ktx Kt 26 P—Q5 26 R—Kt 3 
Ir QxKt Ir Kt—B 3 27 PxP 27 PXP 

12 Q—-R4 12 P—K R3 28 OR—Qsq 28 QOxP 

13 Castles 13 P—Q Kt 4 29 Q—K 4 29 QR—K Ktsq 
14 P—-QR4 14 P—Kt5 30 QO—Kt7ch 30 B—B2 

15 PxP 15 BxP 31 R—QO7ch 31 K—B3 

16 B—B 4 16 B—Q 3 32 QO—B3ch 32 Q—B4 

17 B—K5 17 B—Kt2 33 RxPch 33 KxR 
18 Bx Kt 18 PxXB 34 OQ—B6ch 34 K—K4 


19 OxBP 19 R—K Ktsq 35 R—Q5ch 35 Resigns 
20 P—R5 20 BxP ch : 


The two following brilliant games were sent to us by Mr. C. F. 
Davie, Barrister-at-law, Victoria, British Columbia. Though com- 
paratively new to chess, Mr. Davie is an ardent student of Caissa, and 
possesses a fine collection of games, from which we have asked him 
to make a selection of half-a-dozen for the pleasure and benefit of our 
readers. In his covering letter Mr. Davie writes :— 

No. 1 is a game played between Piper and myself a few days ago, and is 
interesting in that it exhibits a variation of a game played between Hirschfeld 
and Zukertort. You might, perhaps, add some notes showing how Black could 
have improved before getting into fatal difficulties. Such notes would be of 
great service to players disposed to accept the Hamppe-Allgaier. 


No. 2, F. K. Young v. L. Dore, as an example of sacrifice after sacrifice, 
winding up with ‘‘ smothered mate,’ is a gem of unsurpassed beauty. 

Mr. Piper asked me to send you game No. 1, although I told him it looked 
like conceit on my part. He is a past member of the City of London Chess Club 
and a player of great strength—no one would ever meet him for the champion- 
ship of Canada. I have been taking a course of instruction under him for the 
past twelve months. 


No. 1. 
~ Played April 26th, 1915. 
GAME No. 4,188. 


Hamp pe-Allvaier, 


Se. fo 00l0Ullt~:*C So played by Zukertort 
C. ae T. Gea v. Hirschfeld (London. 1886), and 
by Gattie v. Wayte (1890). P— 
1 P—K 4 1 P—K 4 Q 4 and P—B 6 are given as best 
2 Kt—Q B 3 2 Kt—Q B3 in the books. ; 
3 P—B4 3 Px P 9 BxP g B—Kt2 
4 Kt—B3 4 P—K Kt 4 10 B—B4ch 10 K—Kt3 
5 P—KR 4 5 P—Kt5  —...... He can also play K—K 
6 Kt—Kt 5 6 P—KR3 Sq 
7 KtxP 7 Kx Kt 11 B-K3 Ir K—R2 
8 P—Q 4 8 P—Q 3 > 12 Kt—Q5 
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Or 12 Q—Q 2 followed by 
Castles Q R is good. 


12 KKt—K2 
jaeoee Would not Kt—B 3 be 
better ? 
13 Q-Q3 13 R—Bsq 
14 B—KKt5 14 PxB 


Stans The game thus far is as 
played Hirschfeld v. Zukertort 
(London, 1886). 


15 P—K 5 dis. ch 
Hirschfeld here played PxP 


dbl. ch. The text brings the game 
to a speedier conclusion. 


No. 
Played November 8th, 1802. 
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15 B—B4 
Rae es Or Kt—B 4; 16 PxP 
ch, K—Kt 3! 17 Kt—B 4 ch, 
KxP; 18 R—R 5 ch, Kx Kt; 


19 Castles. Hirschfeld played 1 5 
Px P ch, and the game continued 
K—Kt 3; 16 P—K 5 ch, KxP: 
17Q—R 7! KtxQP; 18QxB 
ch, K—B 5; 19 Castles ch, K— 
K6; 20RxR, Q—K 2; 21 P— 
B 3! Kt—B5; 22 R—K sq ch, 
K—Q7; 23K RxKt ! Resigns. 
But the text move is better still. 


16 PxP dbl. ch 16 K—Kt 3 
17 Kt—B4ch 1 KxP 


18 
1g 


2: 


GAME No. 4,189. ; 


Danish Gambit. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
F. K. Youne., L. DORE, 

1 P—K4 1 P—K4 

2 P—Q4 2 PxP 

3 P—QB3 See ee od 

4 K B—B4 4 Kt—K B3 
Seis P—Q 4 is more correct. 

5 Kt—K B3 


Commencing brilliancy, but 5 
Kt x P looks sounder play. 


5 KtxP 


deine. d The bait was inviting 
but dangerous; either P—Q 3 or 
4 would have been more judicious. 


6 Castles 6 Kt—Q 3 


CaeRae Still delaving his develop- 
inent. White calmly ignores the 
threat and proceeds to bring out 
his pieces. 

7 KtxP 7 KtxB 
8 R—Ksqch 8 B—K2 
9Kt-Q5 9 Kt-QB3 


We are quite sure our readers will 


IO 
II 


12 
13 


14 
15 


16 


17 


18 
1g 
20 
21 
22 


R—R5ch 18 KxKt 
P—Kt 3 mate 
B—Kt 5 10 P—B3 
R—QBsq 11 P—Kt4 
Ste as Why not Castles ? 
Rx Kt 12 PXR 
Kt—K 5 13 PxB 
ed oneters I prefer Castles. 
Q—R5ch 14 P—Kt3 
Kt—B 6 ch , 


Well played, leading to a remark- 
able form of Philidor mate. - 


15 Bx Kt 
Ktx Kt P dbl. ch 16 Q—K 2 


ieeieiels 4 How if K—B 2? 
RxQch 17 BxXR 


ee However he 
mate is assured. 


Kt—K 5 dbl. ch 18 K—Q sq 
Kt—B7ch 19 K—Ksq 
Kt—Q 6 dbl. ch 20 K—Q sq 


QO—K8ch 21 RxQ 
Kt—B 7 mate 


plays the 


gladly welcome further games 


from Mr. Davie’s collection if they show such charming finishes as 
: fan) 


these two examples. 
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Our picture represents a group of wounded soldiers in the East 
Ham Cottage Hospital. On the extreme left is Rifleman Victor Rush 
(Rifle Brigade), who was wounded at St. Jean (near Ypres) during 
April, on the occasion of the great battle in which, it will ever be 
remembered to their obloquy, the Germans first used poison gas. 
A piece of shrapnel, which Mr. Rush carefully treasures, took away 
a part of the shoulder blade, and raked the length of his back to his 
thigh. For a long time he lay on the field of battle, subsequently 
suffering also from the effects of gas. For three days he was practically 
unconscious, but at Boulogne he gradually got better, and as he was 
fit, and in accord with the excellent arrangements of the medical 
staff, he was pushed from hospital to hospital further back from the 
scene of fighting, until quite by chance he pulled up quite near his 
own home in the East Ham Cottage Hospital. Here he is gradually 
improving under the kind and skilled care of its excellent staff. The 
picture is from a photo taken by one of the sisters. 


Our readers will be pleased to know that although his wounds 
heal slowly owing to the effects of the poison in the shell, there is a 
general improvement. But a recent X ray examination has disclosed 
the disconcerting fact that two or more pieces of shrapnel are still 
buried under the ribs near the right lung. 

Mr. Victor Rush himself will need no introduction to our London 
readers, to whom his genial and breezy personality is well known. 
But many will probably hear for the first time that he is the eldest of 
four brothers, all actively engaged in serving King and Country. 

Mr. Victor Rush up to the outbreak of the war played regularly 
for the Metropolitan, Leyton (of which club he was the Treasurer 
until the war), and Toynbee Chess club (Vice-President). He had a 
place in the Essex County’s competition team, and on more than one 
occasion he has made a good bid for the Essex County championship, 
being in the Final last year. He is a natural player of infinite 
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resource, and his success in matches is phenomenal, il’ fact he rarely 
loses. At the same time he is one of the quickest players in London, 
with a lightninglike sight of the board. He is an ardent Kriegspiel 
player, and while abroad probably missed the weekly symposium 
more than anything else. On the other hand his pocket chess-board 
has been his constant companion and solace during many weary 
hours of waiting, both in the firing line and later on in hospital. 
Commenting upon this the Stratford Express says :— 


The value of a pocket chess board to a soldier to while away the inevitable 
tedious waits in the trenches and elsewhere cannot be over-rated, and later we 
may expect to hear Mr. Rush say a good deal on this subject. His letters from 
the firing line, like all others, had to pass the censors, who, in order to prevent 
important information leaking out, left nothing to chance, and boldly expunged 
anything they could not understand, especially if written in German. The 
frequent séances for Kriegspiel, at which Messrs. J. F. Allcock, E. W. Osler, 
H. J. S. Stevenson, and others have been in the habit of attending for some 
years, have perforce lately been carried on without one if its choicest and cheeriest 
; : spirits. It was natural that in his 

By Rifleman Victor RusH. letters Mr. Rush should make frequent 

BLACK (8 pieces). references to these happy gatherings. 

— : But Kriegspiel is a German word, and, 
Yi YY lest it should carry with it forbidden 
Yi, Yi { . news, the unhappy. censor (unhappy 
ULY, in not knowing Kriegspiel), mercilessly 

Ye blotted out the word and all reference 
is to it. By the way, the devotees of 
se he ag As oe upon to 
Wy nd an English name for a game 
Ly which in spite of its foreign appella- 
tion has been principally developed 


y GLA AT WH; 
“i, VL) 


WX 


NS 


in London. ‘‘ Any?” is short and 
YE yy Y Vy g Mi suggestive. 
VY EA UED QYYE YH As a problemist too, Mr. 


Rush has no mean skill, as the 
appended two- mover, recently 
published 1n a West of England 
chess column, will prove. 


WHITE (12 pieces). - Our readers will, we are 
White to play and mate in sure, wish Mr. Victor Rush a 
two moves. | speedy and complete recovery. 


From the New Orleans Times-Picayune of July 11th we learn that 
the annual meeting of the Mississippi Chess Association was held at 
Jacksonville during the week starting June 28th, and proved highly 
successful. Five judges of the State and many professional men lent 
dignity to the gathering. 

The chief prize in the tournament was won by Mr. J. W. Treen, 
of Purvis, who is a farmer. This was Mr. Treen’s third successive 
victory, and his success entitled him to retain possession of the trophy— 
a beautiful cup—but with true sportsmanship he said “ this emblem 
“of historic value, the token of so many friendships, cannot become 
“ the selfish possession of one who has profited so much as I have in 
“these annual few days of recreation.” 
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GAME DEPARTMENT. 


The following games were contested in the recent Tournament in 


GAME, No. 4,190. 


Queen's Pawn. 


284 
New York. 
WHITE. BLACK. 
MARSHALL. CAPABLANCA. 
1 P—Q4 I P—Q4 
2 Kt—KB3 2 Kt—K B3 
3 P—B4 3 P—K3 
4 Kt—B3 4 Q Kt—Q2 
5 B—Kt 5 5 B—K2 
6 R—B sq 6 Castles 
7 P—K 3 7 P—Q Kt 3 
8 PxP 8 PxP 
g B—Kt5 


Io 
II 
I2 
13 
14 


15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 


The development adopted in 
this game was played by Capa- 
blanca against Teichmann in 
Berlin, 1914. 


g B—Kt2 
Q—R 4 10 P—QR3 
BxQ Kt ir KtxB 
BxB 12 OxB 
Castles 13 P—QB4 
PxP 14 PxP 


eee ares In the game quoted above 
Teichmann took with the Knight 
and lost the game because of the 
weakness of his Q Pawn. The 


text move involves a Pawn 
sacrifice, but gives Black an 
opportunity of breaking up 


White’s K side Pawns and con- 
sequently of making a K side 


attack. 
K R—Qsq 15 P—Q5 
PxXP 16 Bx Kt 
PxB 17 QO—Kt 4ch 
K—R sq 18 QO—B4 
O—B 6 Ig Kt—B3 
Kt—K 2 20 PxP 
KtxP 21 QO—B 5 
Kt—K 2 

Here he mtisses the best con- 
tinuation, which was Q—B 7, 


QO—KR5; 23 Kt—B5,Q0xBP; 
24 Q—B 3, threatening Kt xP. 


Black’s best reply seems to be 
23.., Q—R 6, and retains a slight 
advantage with the Pawn majority 
on the Queen’s side. 


22 O—K 4 
23 Kt—B 3 23 Q-KB4 
24 Kt—K2 24 QO—K 4 


25 R—K Kt sq 


In order to avoid a draw White 
gives back the Pawn for the 
prospects of attack. 


25 Ox KtP 


Position after Black’s 25th move :— 


Ox Kt P 


BLACK (CAPABLANCA). 


L—J aar% : fy 
5 L, [S/S 77 
VL, Wy 7: ; y ‘yyy 
Q Yy y 
2 7 Ee 
WHITE (MARSHALL). 
26 Kt—B 3 20 Kt—R 4 
27 Q—R6 27 P—Kt 3 
28 Kt—K 4 28 O—Kt 2 
29 Q—Kt 5 29 P—K R 3 
30 QO—R 4 30 OQ R—B sq 
31 OR—Qsq 31 R—B3 


nehiiae Black having succeeded 
in concentrating his pieces for 
defence a draw was agreed upon. 


32 Drawn 


~~ BM wk BO ww ere. - 


Amaia, ys Bln <acem Nangis 


on) 
MOO ON ADM W DN 


- 


I2 
13 
14 


18 
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GAME -No. 4,191. 
Ruy Lopez. re 
WHITE. BLACK. 18 R—R sq 
CAPABLANCA. BERNSTEIN. I : , 
9 Kt—Bsq’ 19 Kt—KR4 
P—K 4 I P—K4 20 Kt—K3 20 Kt—B5 
Kt—K B3 2 Kt—_QB3 21 Q—B sq 21 BxB 
eo 5 3 . ae 3 22 KtxB 22 Kt—K 2 
—R4 4 AI—D 3 23 KKt—B5 23 KtxKt 
Castles 5 B—Kz2 24 Px Kt 24 B—B 3. 
oS sq 6 ae Kt 4 25 P—K Kt3 25 Kt—R4 
pone Z ee 26 RXR 26 BxR 
a : Sar 4 27 Kt—Kt4 27 Kt—B3 
P_O4 i, O2Be 28 Ktx Kt ch 
P—KR3. © =. sas KtxP would be very 


White can also play Q Kt—Q 2, 
B—Kt 5; 12 Kt—B sq, B PxP; 
13 Px P, Kt—B 3; 14 P—Q 5, 
Kt—Q 5; 15 B—Q 3, followed b 
B—K 3, &c. 

Ir B—Q2 

ore The idea of this move is 
to wait until White develops his 
Queen’s Bishop before retiring 
the Knight from R 4. If 11.., 
Kt—B 3, White can play 12 B— 
K 3, protecting the Queen’s Pawn, 
so that Q Kt—Q 2—B sq can 
follow without the sacrifice of a 
Pawn. The text move cannot be 
answered by B—K 3-0n account 
of Kt—B 5. If 12 Q Kt—Q 2, 
the best continuation for Black 
seems to be B Px P, followed by 
Kt—B 3. 


B—Kt 5 12 P—R 3 
B—KR4 13 QR—Bsq 
PxKP 


He could also play P—Q 5, but 
Black might then attack with P— 
K Kt 4, &c., his King being fairly 
safe where he is after White has 
closed up the centre. 


| 14 PxP 
QO Kt—Q2 15 Kt—B3 
P—R 4 16 Castles 

Scimedeuts P—Kt 5 would be bad 
on account of 17 Kt—B 4. 
PxP 17 PxP 
O—K 2 

Preterable seems Kt—B = sq, 


threatening Kt—K 3—Q 5. 


dangerous, as R—K sq and Q— 
Kt 2 might be played. 


28 Px Kt 
QxP 29 R—Kt sq 
Q—R 4 30 P—B5 
B—K 4 31 BxB 
RxB 32 RxP 
RxP 


rates Black has obtained an 
ending which offers him a good 
many drawing chances, but Capa- 
blanca wins with automatic accur- 
acy. 


33 Q—Kt 2 
Q—B6 34 Q—-R2 
Q—B3 35 Q—R 3 
Q—O 5 36 Q—R2 
Q—B 3 37 Q—R 3 
R—Kt4ch 38 K—R2 
K—Kt 2 39 QO—R2 
R—K 4 40 Q—R 7 
R—KR4 41 R—Kt8 
P—B 4 42 QO—R2 
O—O5 43 R—Kt 7 
P—B 5 44 R—K7 
R—QKt4 45 Q—-R7 
QxQ 46 RxQ 
R—QB4 47 K—Kt2 
P—B 6 48 R—R sq 
P—B 7 49 R-QBsq 
K—B 3 50 K—B sq 
R—B 6 51 K—K2 
K—K 4 52 K—Bsq 
K—Q 5 53 Resigns H2 
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Dutch Defence. 


to have won the game with care- 


che? GAME No. 4,192. . 
WHITE. BLACK. 
MARSHALL. MICHELSEN. 
I P—Q4 1 P—K B4 
2 P—K4 2PxP 
3 Kt-—QB3 3 Kt—KB3 
4 P—B3 


O CN Au WDN HW 


Of doubtful value. The cus- 
tomary continuation B—K Kt 5 
seems stronger. 


4 P—Q4 
B—K Kt5 5 B—B4 
Q—K 2 6 Q Kt—Q2 


soos More natural is Kt—B 3, 
leaving the Q file open, then when- 
ever White captures on his K 4, 
his Q Pawn becomes weak. 


KtxQP 


Even this ingenuous comina- 
tion does’not win back the Pawn. 


7 PX P 
KtxKtch 8 PxKt 
QxBP g BxP 
R—B sq 10 B—Kt 3 
B—Q 2 Ir P—B 3 
B—QB4 12 Kt—Kt3 
Kt—K 2 13 KtxB 
Rx Kt 14 O—-OQ4 


eereas A hasty move. which 
costs the game. Of course he 
ought not to allow White’s Rook 
to penetrate into the seventh 
rank. With two Bishops and 
with a Pawn plus, Black ought 


ful play. 

QxQ 15 PxQ 

R—B 16 P—Kt 3 
Kt—B 4 17 B—K5 
Castles 18 R—K Kt sq 
P—K Kt3 19 P—K4 
Kt—R 5 20 K—Q sq 
R—O Kt 7 


This Rook on the seventh rank 
is a terror and gives White an 
easy victory, though Black 
struggles hard for nearly another 
twenty moves. 


21 K—Bsq 
R—K B7 22 B—Kt 3 
R(B7)xP 23 B—Kz2 
R—K 6 24 Bx Kt 
RxB 21 P—K5 
RxXKRP 26 B—Kt5 
R—Bsqch 27 K—Qsq 
B—Kt5ch 28 RxXB 
R—R&8ch 29 K—Q2 
RxR 30 P—OQ R4 
R—KB8 31 R—Kt3 
R—K B7 ch 32 K—K sq 
R (B)—B7 33 B—K3 
R—-KR7Z_ 34 K—Bsq 
R—OQ Kt7 35 K—Ktsq 
» R(R7)-QB7 36 K—Rsq 
RxP 37 P—K 6 
R—K 7 38 P—K 7 


R (Kt 6) x B 39 Resigns 


GAME No. 4,193. 


Centre Counter. 


WHITE. BY,ACK. 
MICHELSEN. CAPABLANCA. 
P—K 4 I P—Q4 
PxP 2 Kt—K B 3 
P—OQ 4 3 KtxP 
Kt—K B3 4 B—Kt5 
B—K 2 5 P—K 3 
Castles 6 QO Kt—Q 2 
P—O B 4 7 Kt—K B 3 
Kt—B 3 8 P—Q B3 
P—Q 5 


IO 
II 
I2 
13 
14 
15 


Stronger is P—K R 3 first 
(compare Chajes-Capablanca), in 
order to deprive the K Pawn of 
protection by the Bishop. 


g B—Kt 5 
PxBP Io PxXP 
Q—R 4 Ir BxKt 
PXB 12 Castles 
QxBP 13 QR—Bsq 
QO—R 6 14 Kt—B4 
Q—R 3 


16 


17 
18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


24 R—Kt 4 


25 
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QxR P is very dangerous on 
account of K Kt—K 5. 
15 K Kt—K 5 
16 R—B 3 
17 QO—B2 


B—K 3 
K R—Q sq 
Bx Kt 

The only move for White’s 
King’s Rook preceding the doub- 
ling of the Rooks is R—Q 4, and 
as on Q 4 the Rook would block 
the Queen’s Bishop, White ex- 
changes the Bishop first. 
18 RxXB 
19 Bx Kt 
20 R—Q R4 
21 Kt—B4 

a eee Black has now estab- 
lished his Knight very strongly, 
but the possession of the Queen’s 
file still gives White the better 
game. 
QR—Qsq 22 R—R3 


ree Necessary. White threat- 
ened R—Q 6—B 6. 


O—Q 2 23 P—R 3 
24 _K—R2 


R—O 4 25 R—Q Kt sq 


Position after Black’s 25th move :— 


26 


R—Q Kt sq. 
BLACK (CAPABLANCA). 
yy 
Gy lo YO 7 

Wey 
Ue, 
Ue 


WY 


Yili! ar : yaaa 
Gp : 


iti PER 
dbs: CLLAALE 


Z. 4 : 

A M0 ET 
YE 

Wan 

‘G = “ 

ey A 


Uji 


P—Kt 4 


The beginning of a very ingeni- 
ous and extraordinarily deep com- 
bination, which White foresaw up 


39 


47 
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to the 33rd move. Of course, 
there was no necessity to sacrifice 
a Pawn and the exchange, as 
White had a very strong position. 
But it is characteristic of Michel- 
sen’s style that he rather loses in 
a violent attack than makes any 
kind of waiting moves. 


26 QO—K 2 
P—KR4 27Q0xP 
K—Kt 2 28 O—Kt 4 
Q—K 2 29 P—Kt 3 
R—Q 7 30 KtxR 
Rx Kt 31 O—B 3 
P—B 5 32 R—RO6 
B—Kt 7 
The culminating point of the 
combination. White establishes a 
passed Pawn on Q 7, and it seems 
impossible for Black to get his 
Queen out of the prison Q sq, to 
which she is soon condemned. 
33 RxBP 
P—B 6 34 R—Q sq 
Q—-Qsq 35 RXR 
PxR 36 Q—O sq 
Q—-Q6 37 R—-BS5 
P—B 3 
A serious mistake. White, who 
dreamed of victory, quite forgot 
that Black can move his Queen 
at any time, when a mating 
threat was connected with the 
move. He ought to have played 
B—B 3. 
38 R—B7ch 
K—Kt 3 
Had White had the slightest 
suspicion of Black’s Queen pre- 
paring a sortie, he would have 
gone to R 3. After the text move 
he gets mated. The gaime was, 
however, lost in any case, as 
Black could simply take White’s 
R Pawn and Queen his own. 
39 Q—R 4 
P—Q 8 (Q) 40 Q—K 8ch 
K—B 4 41 P—Kt4ch 
QxP 42 PxXQch 
KxP 43 K—Kt 2 
QO—-O4ch 44 P—K4 
Q—R 4 45 Q—B 8 ch 
P—B 4 460 R—B 5 
Resigns . 
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GAME No. 4,194. 
ii Dutch Defence. 
WHITE. BLACK. - 14 P—Q 3 
ED. LASKER. MICHELSEN. 15 Kt—Kt5 15 O—K2 
1 -P-—O4 I P—K3 16 Kt—K6 ~=16 R—B2 
2 Kt—KB3 2 P—KB4 | poet re apache 
3 P—Q B 4 3 P—Q Kt 3 ae verlooxIng es 
y. The only move to avoid 
4 P—K3 4 Kt—K B3 | me of material was R—K _ sq. 
5 B—Q3 5 B—Kt 2 But White could then start an 
6 Castles irresistible attack by P—K Kt 4, 


N 


White delays developing the 
Queen’s Knight before Castling 
in order to avoid Black’s B— 
Q Kt 5, and also to keep the 
Knight for the following attempt 
to break up Black’s centre. 


6 B—K 2 
Kt—B 3 7 Castles 
P—=-O'5.:-, 8 B—Q Kt 5 


ere Now Black wastes one 
move to get rid of White’s Queen’s 
Knight, and the consequence is 
that White obtains the much 
superior development. 


B—Q 2 9 BxKt 
BxB io PxP 
PX? 11 BxP 
Bx P I2 B—Kt2 
Q—Kt3ch 13 K—Rsq 
Q R—Q sq 


Kt—-Kt 5 would be answered 
by Kt—Q 4. 


17 
18 


Ig 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 


«Cc. 


Kt—Q 8 17 B—Q4 
Kt x Rch 

BxKt, RxB; 19 QxB, Ox 
Kt; 20 QxR was perhaps sim- 
pler. 

18 Ox Kt 

O—B 2 19 Q Kt—Q2 
P—Q Kt3 20 B—Kt2z 
R—Q 4 21 Kt—B 4 
R—K R44 22 P—KR3 
P—Q Kt4 23 Kt—K3 
R—Q sq 24 R—K Bsq 
P—K 4 25 P—Q4 
PX’ 26 Kt—Kt 4 
P—B 4 27 Resigns 

eer For the consequence is 


Kt (Kt 4)—R 2; 28 Bx Kt (R 7), 


GAME No. 4,195. 


Philidor’s Defence. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
ED. LASKER. KUPCHIK. 
P—K 4 I P—K4 
Kt—K B3 2 P—Q3 
P—OQ 4 


If White desires to compel 
Black to give up the centre, he 
can do so by playing 3 B—B 4, 
B—K 2; 4 P—Q 4, as then Kt— 
Q 2 cannot be played because of 
Px P, followed by Q—Q 5. 


4 
5 


6 
7 
8 
9 


Ktx Kt; 29 Rx P, Q—B 4; 30 
QOxO,RxQ; 31 P—Q6, &c. 
3 Kt—K B3 
-B—Q B4 4 KtxP 
Castles 5 P—Q4 
R—K sq 6 B—K 2 
KtxP 7 Castles 
B—Q 3 8 P—K B3 
Kt—K B3 9 P—KB4 
hSaauaey, This position can also 
be arrived at in the _ Petroff 
Defence. There, however, Black 
generally develops the King’s 


Bishop to Q 3. 


1o P—B4 
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Io B—K 3 


Ir PxXP 


I2 
13 
14 
15 


In the Petroff, with Black’s 
King’s Bishop on Q 3, White can 
here obtain the better game by 
11 P—B 5, B—K 2; 12 Kt—K 5, 
Kt—Q 2; 13 KtxKt; 14 P— 
B 3; 15 R—K 5. In the present 
game P—B 5, instead of the text 
move, would not be good, as 
Black’s Kt—Q 2 would prevent 
White gaining possession of the 
King’s file. 


11 BxXP 
Kt—B 3 I2 Ktx Kt 
Px Kt 13 Kt—B3 
Kt—K 5 14 Ktx Kt 
Rx Kt I5 B—K B3 


haces White can hardly take 
the Bishop’s Pawn, as the Rook 
cannot be brought back to safety. 
The consequence would be 16 


Rx P, P—K Kt 3; 17 R—B gq, 
R—K sq!! 

16 R—K2 16 P—B4 

17 B—R 3 17 P—Q Kt 3 

18 QO—B2 


White is now splendidly devel- 
oped and ought to win the game 
because of the weakness of Black’s 
Pawn position, and possession of 
the King’s file. 


18 P—Kt 3 
I9 PxXP 
Necessary, as P—Q B 5 was 
threatened. 
Ig R—B2 
20 OQR—Ksq 20 Q—Q2 
21 R—Q2 


White, being short of time, here 
misses the best continuation, 21 
P—Q B 4, B—B 3; 22 R—K 6. 
He overlooked that after 22.., 
O—Kt 2; 23 P—B 3, B—Q 5 ch; 
24 K—R sq, BxP; 25 PxB, 
Q x P ch was no threat, as 26 Q— 
Kt 2 enforced the exchange of 
Queens on account of the position 
of Black’s Queen’s Rook. 


21 QO—B 3 
22 P—B3 22 PxP 
23 B—K Bsy 23 B—Kt4 
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R(Q2)-Qsq 23 P—QB5_ 
B—B sq 25 B—B 3 
B—K 3 26 R—K sq 
B—B 2 27 K R—K2 
RXR. 28 RXR 
O—OQ 2 29 B—B2 
B—Q 4 


A blunder due to time pressure. 
As it was only the question of one 
more move, White ought to have 
played P—Q R 3 or any imma- 
terial manoeuvre instead of allow- 
ing his Bishop to be pinned. 
Black wins now by simply ex- 
changing all pieces. 


30 R—Q 2 
O—B 4 31 BxBch 
RxB 32 O—Kt 3 
K—B 2 33 RxR 
QxR 34 QxQch 
PxQ 35 P—B6 
ene When playing 30 B— 
Q 4 White did not see that he 
cannot now play 36 K—K 3, 
BxP; 37 K—Q 3, because of 
B—B 5ch!! The rest is a matter 
of simple correctness of play. 
This game cost Lasker the third 
prize. 
B—Q 3 36 BxP 
B—B 2 37 P—B5 
K—K sq 38 P—Kt 4 
K—Qsq 39 P—K R3 
B—R 4 30 B—Kt 8 
B—Kt 3ch 41 K—Bsq 
K—B sq 42 B—Q6 
K—Q sq 43 K—K2 
K—Bsq 44 K—-Q3 
B—B7 45 K—B 3 
K—Q sq 46 K—Kt 4 
K—B sq 47 K—Kt 5 
B—R 2 48 P—QR4 
P—Q5 49 K—B4 
K—Q sq 50 B—B8 
P—Kt 3 51 B—Kt 7 
PxXP -. 52 BxPch 
K—B 2 53 PxP 
P—O 6 54 KxP 
KxP 55 B—Q4 
Resigns - 
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GAME No. 4,196. 


290 
WHITE. BLAGK. 
MICHELSEN. CHAJES. 
1 P—K4 I P—K4 
2 Kt—KB3 2 Kt—QB3 
3 B—B4 3 Kt—B 3 
4 Kt—Kt 5 


CON Quon 


An B® DN H 


A move which does not add to 
the development, and which is 
therefore bad although it wins a 


Pawn. 

4 P—-Q4 
PxP 5 Kt—R4 
B—Kt5ch 6 P—B3 
Px P 7 PCP. 
Q—B 3 8 P—K5. 


......Lhis second Pawn sacri- 
fice is unnecessary and hardly 
sound. The correct move is Q— 


Two Knights’ Defence. 


I9 QR—Ksq I9 PxKt 
20 RXB 20 PxPch 
21 K—Rsq 21 QR—OQ sq 


iets Bs Planning the sacrifice of a 
piece; a combination which is 
very difficult to refute but which 
was “‘ psychologically correct,’’ as 
White was hard pressed for time. 


22 QO—K 4 22 R—B5 
23 O—-K5 23 B—Bsq 
24 Ox Kt 24 RxP 
25 O—K5 25 RxP 
26 Kt—Qsq 26 R—Q7 
27 Kt—K 3 27 R—K7 
28 B—B 3 28 R—BO6 
29 Q—R2 


Up to this move White has 
succeeded in finding the only way 
of defence against the continuous 


B 2. 
threat R—B 6, followed by Rx 
Kt x P 9 Q—K 2 R P ch, &c. But now—just one 
B—Q 3 Io Kt—Kt 5 move before time control—he 
Castles II B—K3 throws away the game, which he 
-_ Q could easily win by R—K 8, 
P—QKt3 12 R 5 tiresteniuy © x P mate. The 
P—R 3 13 Kt—K 4 result of this game enabled Chajes 
Q—K 3 14 B—K2 to tie for the third prize. 
Kt—B 3 15 Castles 29 R (B 6)x Kt 
B—Kt 2 16 KtxB 30 KRXR 30 RXR 
QxB 17 P—B4 31 B—Q2 31 R—K8 
Kt—Kt3 18 P—B5 32 Resigns 
GAME No. 4,197. 
Sicilian Defence. 
sata: wo g Castles g Castles 
D. ASKER. ARSHALL. — ae 
p—K 4 1 P_OB4 Io O—Q2 Io B K2 . 
Kt—K B3 2 P—K3 2 eeRies Worthy of consideration 
is Kt—Q Kt 5, followed by Kt x 
P—Q 4 3 P—Q4 B. White’s King’s Bishop pro- 
KPxP 4 KPxP mises all sorts of attack. For 
ue = example, White threatens Q—B 4 
ae 5 Kt—-QB3 —R 4, and if P—K R 3, the 


If White plays B—K 3, Black 
can give up the K B Pawn and 
obtain the better development as 
an equivalent. The text move is 
therefore preferable. 


6 Kt—B 3 
B—K Kkt5 7 B—K3 
B—Q 3 8 BxP 


sacrifice of the Bishop on K R 6. 


Ir QR—Qsq 11 QR—Bsq 
12 Kt—K2 
Here Q—B 4 was indicated. 
After Kt—K R 4; 13 Q—KR 4, 
P—K Kt 3, White clearly has the 
better position. 


12 B—K Kt 5 
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tats Now Black misses his 
chance. He ought to have played 
Kt—!] 5; 13 BxKt, PxXB; 14 
BxB, QxB; 15 K Kt—Q 4, 
B—Kt 5, followed by P—K B 4, 
with a strong attack. 


20 
2I 


22 
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Kt xP 
R—Q 2 
Better was R—Kt sq, QxR P;; 
22 R—R sq (Kt—Kt4? RxP!!), 
Q—B 5; 23 KtxB ch, PxKt; 
24 Q—Kt 3 ch, K—R 2; 25 RX 
P. The text move only leads to 


a draw. 
21 QO—RO6 
QO—Kt 5 22 Drawn 
eneegts Black can play Q—R 3; 
23 R—Kt sq, QxQ, &c. Danger- 
ous would be B x P on account of 
23 R—Q 3. 


20 R—B 3 


GAME No. 4,108. 
Centre Counter. 


13 O-B4 13 BxKt 
4QxB 14 Kt—K4 
15 QO-—B5 15 KtxB 
16 Ox Kt 16 P—K R3 
17 BxKt 17 BXB 
18 P—QB3_—s:« 18 Q—Kt 3 
Ig Kt—B 4 Ig QxP 
WHITE. BLACK. 
CHAJES. CAPABLANCA. 
I P—K4 1 P—Q4 
2F XP 2 Kt—K B3 
3 P—Q4 3 KtxP 
4 Kt—KB3 4 B—Kt5 
5 B—K2 


This is better than P—B 4, as 
played by Lasker against Aljechin 
in Petrograd. Aljechin obtained 


the better game by 5.., Kt— 
Kt 3; 6 Kt—B 3, P—K 4! 

5 P—QB3 
Castles 6 P—K 3 
P—B 4 


He could have obtained an 
excellent game by P—Q 5. After 
Vivi Me Oe OS IPS. PP 
9g KtxP, it is difficult to find a 
sufficient continuation for Black. 
For instance, 9.., B—K 2; 10 


Kt x Kt ch, Bx Kt; 11 Q—Q 5, 
or 10.., KtxKt; ir B—Kt 5 
ch, &c. 
7 Kt—B 3 

Kt—B 3 8 QO Kt—Q2 
P—K R 3 g B—Rq-: 
B—B 4 Io Kt—Kt 3 
O—O 3 Ir B—K2 
QR—Qsq_ 12 Castles 
Kt—K5 13 BxB 
QxB 14 Kt—B sq 
R—-Q3  15Q—-R4 
P—OQ R 3 

Much stronger appears to be 
P—Q 5. The tied-up position of 


17 
18 
19 
20 


21 
22 


23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


31 


Black’s pieces more than equalises 
the weakness of White’s Q Pawn. 


16 Kt—Q 3 
B—Kt 5 17 QR—Q sq 
K R—Qsq 18 Q—R3 
P—B 5 Ig Kt—B4 
Q—B 


3 
Considering that Black’s Queen 
is far away, White ought to have 
started a violent attack with 20 
P—K Kt 4, Kt—Q 4; 21 PxKt, 


BxB; 22 Q—Kt 4. 

20 Kt—Q4 
Kt x Kt 21 RxKt 
BxB 22 KtxB 


Si Rese Black has now succeeded 
in exchanging so many pieces that 
White has not much chance to 
come through with an attack. 
The position is therefore now in 
favour of Black, who can concen- 
trate his forces on the Q Pawn. 


QO—K 4 23 Kt—Kt 3 
P—B 4 24 K R—Qsq 
K—R2 25 Ktx Kt 
BPxKt 26 P—Q Kt 3 
PxP 27 PX P 
R—K Kt3 28 P—QB4 
O—R 4 29 P—Kt 3 
R—K B sq 


A blunder due to pressure of 
time, but the game was lost in any 
case, as after the fall of the Q Pawn 
the K Pawn could hardly be held. 


30 OxXR 
Resigns 
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. THE PROBLEM WORLD. 


All communications respecting problems must be addressed to 
Mr. B. G. Laws, 21, Nelson Road, Stroud Green, London, N. 


Mr. C. V. J. Mainwaring-Elleker-Onslow, has kindly communi- 
cated to us his experience of a visit to Ringwood. He writes under 
date of 28th June last: “‘ I was at the Crown Hotel, Ringwood, Hants, 
a few days ago, and in the visitors’ book I saw the annexed problem, 

dedicated to the Crown Hotel by 


ean J. Paul Taylor, and composed 
Yj WW, GU YW\ impromptu. He kindly gives the 
i Vdd L Zi solition and then goes ie to say, 


‘There are other solutions to the 
above.’ I tried to find them out 
but could not, but I did find one 
solution! It certainly had no- 
thing to do with chess, and this 
no doubt is what Mr. Taylor 
means.” The entry in the visi- 
tors’ book was made about two 


C444 ts 
yj 
Yj 
Zy.dgZ Y 
Wy Y, Yj 
Vs 44+ (ited 
4 
Z 


Y 
4 
Y 
y Vj 
Y VWssese 
yy Wi 
Y GF 
Y GY 
y Wt 


YLsMUA 


DCd> \WN N 
SMMQY ANN 
DOO MAO? 
\ x \ s 
OG . OY \ S 
SS SS SX SY 
RQQAA wy 
~ SS Ny 
OOO 


Yyysi1- YY, years ago. _ 
Y W777 What the “ solutions’ re- 


Wy WU 


WHITE. 
Mate in two. 


ferred to are we are at a loss to 


‘fathom, but it seems fairly clear 


the shape of a crown contoured by 
the pieces is one. 


THE ORIENTAL PROBLEM. 


This conditional problem (Diag. I.), which is often called the 
Oriental Problem, has a curious and very interesting history. Its 
different solutions will repay careful study, as some of the play is very 
fine. The position first appears in the Essays on Chess written by 
the great Oriental player Trevangadacharya Shastree, and is presum- 
ably by that author. The conditions were “ White to play and mate 
in 81 moves without taking or allowing a Black Pawn to move.” It 
first appears in English in a small volume printed at Bombay in 1814. 
In 1817, when F. Lewis published his Oriental Chess or Specimens of 
Hindoostanee Excellence, the problem appears as number 111, but the 
author’s name is not given. Some time between 1817 and 1833 it 
attracted the attention of the Rev. H. Bolton, one of the most noted 
solvers and problemists of the day, who discovered a much shorter 
solution. In his collection of problems published in 1833, Lewis 
again quotes the position, still with no author's name, but with the 
conditions ‘‘ White to play and mate with the Q B P in 39 moves 
without taking or allowing any Black Pawn to move,” and he states 
the solution is by his friend the Rev. H. Bolton. The position evi- 
dently appealed to Bolton, as after shortening its solution he composed 
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at least three variations of it, ore in 37, one in 44, and one in 67 
moves, all with the original conditions (Diags. 2, 3, 4). In 1846, 
when Alexandre published his Beautes des Echecs, the original 
position and the first three variations were included in it, all four 
appearing under Bolton’s name, which we know to be an error, as 
Bolton did not compose the original, but only shortened its solution. 
Some time after this, Mr. J. A. Potter, of Salem, U.S.A., found a 
still shorter solution to the original position in 32 moves. 

In Max Lange’s Handbuch der Schachaufgahen (1862) the original 
(mate in 39) and the first two variations are given (Diags. 2 and 3). 
From that time onward the position made intermittent appearances 
in various papers and magazines with the original conditions, 
but with mate to be given in 81 or 39 or 32 moves (according to the 
solution with which the editor was acquainted). For example, in 
June, 1874, it appeared in The Jolly Joker as a mate in 81 moves 
(evidently the original), a little later in the World as a mate in 32, and 
on November 12th, 1879, in Bow Bells also as a mate in 32, the two 
latter evidently being Mr. Potter’s solution. Finally, on December 
24th, 1881, another variation appeared in the Elizabeth (New Jersey) 
Herald (Diag. 6). The position is exactly the same as the original 
position, except that the Kt g4 is changed into a B, thus making two 
Q B’s in the problem, but the conditions were ‘“‘ White to play and 
mate with Q B P in 12 moves without taking a Black Pawn. ‘This 
evidently indicates that the Black Pawns can move. 

Since then the Problem and its four variants seem to have lain 
dormant. Whether there are more I do not know, but should be glad 
to receive any further information respecting this interesting old 


problem. H. PERKINS. 
Diagram I. Diagram 2. 
By TREVANGADACHARYA SHASTREE. By Rev. H. BoLTon. 


Alexandre’s Beautes des Echecs, 1846. 
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White to play and mate with the White to play and mate with the Q B P 
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or allowing any Black Pawn to permitting the Black Pawns to 
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Diagram 4. 
By Rev. H. BOLTON. 


Alexandre’s Beautes des Echecs, 1846. 
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By Rev. H. BOLTON. 
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Elizabeth (N.J.) Herald, 24th December, 1881. 
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Q B P in 12 moves 


without capturing a Black Pawn. 


White to play and mate with the 


In the Pittsburgh Gazette Times, under the title of “A Problem 
Formula,’”’ Mr. A. C. White offers book prizes for the best efforts based 


on the following solution: 1 Q—OQR 8, .. 
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will be accepted. Address before 6th August. Probably time 
will be allowed from distant regions. Address: H. L. Dolde, Purtts- 
burgh Gazette Times, Pittsburgh, U.S.A. rs 


The Pittsburgh Gazette Times gives the following 3-mover, com- 
posed for its columns by A. J. Fink, San Francisco :— 

White: Kat KR8; QatKRsq; BatK4; KtatQ5; P at 
QO B 3. Black: K at K 4; P at QO 2. Mate in two. 

Reverse the position and it is identical to a 3-er by the writer, 
published in the Illustrated London News about 1888, and was repeated 
some years afterwards in our pages in an article we contributed before 
becoming responsible for the conduct of these pages. We observe 
it is what is termed a “ miniature,’’ a fact which had escaped our 
notice. Mr. Fink must not think we are complaining. If he places 
any store upon the position, which we do not think he does, he is 
unlucky... 


We cull from the Pittsburgh Gazette Times the following written 
by Frank Janet. There is airy American candour and plain speaking 
here :-— 
“Duals in problems seem to me to be much like fault in 
humans—undesirable, of course, but at least partly excusable 
in the face of big compensating virtues. Only the very narrow- 
minded will peck at the grammar of Shakespeare or wail about 
the cigars of Grant or the extra drink that Webster occasionally 
indulged in. And Providence protect me from the companionship 


{2 


of the absolutely correct and faultless man or woman ! 


It is fortunate for the advance of problem construction that 
now-a-days there is not so much of that grandmotherly revulsion to 
duals. There was a time when the English composer held his hands 
up in almost holy horror if a composition was tainted by double play, 
even in its fringes, but now there are few who condein a position 
which has to bear the debit weight of slight constructional incom- 
pleteness. A perfect chess problem has yet to be devised and 
constructed. . 


On July 2nd last Dr. Samuel Gold attained the ripe age of 80 years. 
About a quarter of a century ago the doctor was a most prolific and 
versatile composer. He left Europe 22 years back to take up a per- 
manent abode in the U.S.A‘ He has never ceased his interest in 
composition. A graceful tribute of respect is shown by the two follow- 
ing three-movers—one by his son :— 

By Sigmund Gold (dedicated with filial sentiments to the chess 
veteran of eighty years)—White: K atQ Kt2; QatQR8; Rat 
KB3; KtatQ4. Black: KatQ Kt5; RatQB4; PsatQ2, 
3, Q Kt 3 and 4. Mate in three. 

By Otto Wurzburg (with best wishes to Dr. S. Gold).—White : 
KatKR5; QatQB5; RatKB3; BatQKt7. Black: Kat 
K Kt 7; Kt at K Kt 5; Psat K R 3, 6 and K B 3. Mate in three. 
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A few years ago an interesting two-move tourney was completed 
in the Family Herald, and beneath are found the conditions of a Three- 
move,toruney, which will be commenced at once. 

Competitors may send one or two positions with the stipulation, 
“White to play and mate in three moves, original and unpublished, 
diagrammed with a full solution. Usual motto and sealed envelope 
to be observed. Impossible positions, and those commencing with 
1 PxP (en passant) or I Castles will be excluded. All competing 
problems must be sent to “ Expertus,’’ Family Herald, Henrietta 
Street, London, W.C., not later than October 30th, 1915, except from 
composers abroad or residing in any British colony, who are allowed 
up to November 30th, 1915. 

Prizes to the value of one guinea and half a guinea will be awarded. 
The names of the judges will shortly be announced. Problems will 
be published as they. arrive, and solvers are invited to express their 
opinions on the merits of the positions. As no guarantee of their 
soundness will be given, solvers must test the positions. 


From Mr. Chandler’s excellent column in the Hampshire Post 
we learn that a tourney started two years ago by the ‘ Den] ”’ has 
resulted in the following position taking first prize :— 

By M. Havel.—White: K at K Kt 2; Qat K R8; Bsat K 3 
andQB2; KtatKB2. Black: KatKB4; BatKR2; Kts 
at Q 6 and Q B sq; Ps at K Kt 3, K 3 and QB 5. Mate in three. 
‘The following happy effort was awarded fifth place. One can 
hardly understand how the adjudication was manipulated. It is 
manifest Mr. Bull’s problem is superior to Havel’s. What the other 
prize-winners are like it would be curious to learn. | 

Here is Bull's gem :— 

By C. A. L. Bull—White: Kat K8; QatK 4; Ktsat K Kt 2 
and Q 4. .Black: Kat KB8; RatK Kt8; Bsat K R&S andQ Kt 
sq; Kt atQR4; Psat K B7,Q3 andQBO6. Mate in three. 

ihe Hampshire Post offer a prize of Ios. 6d. for the best original 
_two-er contributed to its pages during the six months ending 3Ist 
December, 1915. Mr. Alain C. White supplements the prize by contri- 
buting two book prizes for second and third places. Address: G. W. 
Chandler, Hampden Club, London, N.W. | 


In furtherance of our remarks last month in connection with 
Solvers being Judges, we should like to know how many solvers dis- 
covered that there is an unnecessary man in the'third prize problem 
of the Brisbane Courter tourney (vide p. 266), by Comins Mansfield. 
A composer would easily detect the intrusion. The addition may be 
considered warranted, but its presence is not essential. We refer to 
the Black Pawn at Q R 4. 

To emphasise the same burthen of truth the following will support 
our argument. A few months back Dr. Gilbert Dobbs was awarded 
a prize in the Bolton football Field for a three-mover. The acumen 
of a composer more than that of a solver reveals truisms which the 
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latter could not be expected to: discover. We have already given 
Dr. Dobb’s problem, but repeat it here so that the. remarks which 
follow may be conveniently understood and the positions compared. 


By C. A. L. Buti, Durban. 
(An amendment.) 
BLACK. BLACK. 


By Dr. GILBERT DOBBS. 
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WHITE. WHITE. 
Mate in three. Mate in three. 


Mr. C. A. L. Bull writes us :— 

“Mr. Williams, the judge, in his award expressed the hope that he 
had been the author of this little work of art! Possibly!! Asa 
matter of fact the work is not artistic, inasmuch as the construction 
is very faultv, and can readily be improved upon. I suggest the 
following (see second diagram). Here the obnoxious White Pawn on 
K R 6 1s dispensed with, allowing a pure, though not a model, mate 
by the Knight after 2.., KxB, thus adding to the economy of the 
position. The key is, I think, also much better, for this very reason. 
In Dobbs’ version the White P on K R 6 clearly indicates the key is made 
by the White K B. The key curtails the scope of the Black Q B, 
since if it captures the White B (its only move) it is in turn eliminated. 
In my version the Knight has a choice of moves, and the capture of 
the B is not obligatory. Hence the necessity to travel to Kt 8. In 
conclusion, we have better results with three pieces less. In Dobbs’ 
problem the White King merely stops a dual after I.., K—Q 3. In 
my version it ot course holds B 4 and Q 4 after 1.., K—K 3.” 

Additional comment on, our part is almost superfluous. It 
suffices to supplement our views that solvers are not likely to discover 
the possibilities which a composer has within his grasp. It may be 
said that Mr. P. H. Williams is a composer, but we fear he must have 
treated his adjudication in a cavalierly fashion, and made his award 
in comparative perspective. The thought that the 3-er by Dr. Dobb 
could be improved never entered into his calculations, but his state- 
ment that he would like to be the author of a problem deficient in 
problem technique is evidence that he did not master the subject in 
a manner which might be expected of an appointed adjudicator. 
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The following four positions, out of the ordinary run of conven- 
tional problems, may be acceptable and take our solvers into a strange 


realm in these trying times. 
By H. PERKINS. 
BLACK, 
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WHITE. 
White reflex mate in two. 


WHITE. 


Our solvers hardly need reminding that the Reflex mate is one 
where, when a mate can be given on the move, that mate must be | 


given. 


It is a kind of ‘‘ Suicidal” problem. 


SOLUTIONS. 


By J. Pospisil (p. 262)..—1 Kt—R 4, 


O—Kt6; 2Q—Q6ch,é&c. If1. 
2 Kt—B 3 ch, «ec. If 1. 
K 3ch, &c. Ifr. 
&e. If 1. 


,OxBP; 2KtxBch, &. If1. 
, B—Kt 6; 2 P—B 3, «c. If 1. 
|, KtxP: 2 Q—Q 3 ch, &e. If tr. 
., P—Kt 5; 2 Kt—Kt 6 ch, &c. 


B—Q 5; 2 Q—-B 5 ch, &c. If 1. 


| B—K 5; ae 7 ch, 
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By H. W. Sherrard (p. 262).—1 Px P, K—B 3; 2 PXB {becomes B), &c. 

Ifi1.., KxB; 2 PxB (R), &c. If1.., B—Kt 3; 2 P—Q 8 (Kt) ch, &c. If 
, B—B 2; 2 P—Q 8 (Q), &c. If t.., BX P; 2 Kt—K 4, &c. . 

By H. F. lL. Meyer (p. 262).—1 B—Q 6, BxXP; 2 P—K 5, &c. Other 
defences met as given in previous position. 

By A. F. Mackenzie (p. 262).—1 Q—K 5, Kx P; 2 Q—Q5ch, &c. If1.., 
R moves; 2 Q—B3ch, &c. If1..,P—Q4; 2Q—Q4q4ch, &e. If1.., P—R 3; 
2QxBch, &. If1.., B—B6; 2 BxB, &c. 

By B. G. Laws, suggested by above (p. 262).—A White Rook should be 
“ added at Q 8 corresponding with the Rook in Mackenzie’s three-er. The solution 
is the same with the very slight exception that the Black Pawn defence is © 
changed. 

By Dr. E. Palkoska (p. 263).—1 Q—R 7, &c. 

By B. G.\l., a suggestion (p. 263).—1 Q—Kt 7, &c. 

By Gold, Wurzburg, and Arnold (p. 263).—1 Q—K 3, P—B 3; 2 QxKt 
ch, &c. If 1.., RXR ch; 2 Q—K 5 ch, &. If 1r.., RXB, P—B 8 (R or 
Q ch); 2 Q—B 4 ch, &c. If1.., P becomes B; 2 Q—Q 3 ch, &c. If 1r.., 
P Kts; 2 Q—Kt 3 ch, &c. , 

By C. A. lL. Bull (p. 263).—1 Q—Kt 8! Kt—Kt 6; 2 Kt (Q 2)—B 4, &c. 
If r.., Kt—B 7; 2 Kt (K 3)—B 4, &c. If 1.., K moves; 2 Q—Kt 5, &c 
If 1.., others; 2 Kt—Kt sq! &c. 


By Shinkman and Wurzburg (p. 264).—1 Q—K Kt 7, 2 K—Q 8, 3 K—K 8, 
4 K—B 8, 5 K—Kt 8, 6 K—R 7, 7 R—Kt 6, 8 K—Kt 6, 9 O—K 5, to K— a a 
11 R—Kt 4, 12 K—K 4, 13 Q—B 3, 14 Kx P, &c. Black is compelled to “‘ mark 
time’’ with his QO B until his 14th move. 


By Shinkman and Wurzburg (p. 264). 1 KK 7, B—Kt 4 cite 2 K—Q 6, 
B—-B 5ch; 3 K—B 5, B—K6ch; 4 K—Kt 4, B—Q7ch; 5KxP, B—B 8 ch; 
6 K—Kt 4, B—Q7ch; 7K—B5, ‘B—K 6ch:; 8 K—Q 6, B—B 5ch; 9 K—K 7, 
B—Kt 4ch; 10 K—B 8, B—R6; 11 Q—R 8, Bx Rech; 12 K—K 7 dis ch, &c. 
Black’s best moves only are given. 

By H. L. F. Meyer (p. 265).—1 Kt—-B 5 ch, K—Q 2; 2 Kt—K 5 ch, K— 
Bsq; 3 Kt—K 7 ch, K—Kt sq; 4 Kt—Q 7 ch, K—R 2; 5 Kt—B 8 ch, K— 
R 3; 6 Kt—Kt 8 ch, K—Kt 4; 7 Kt—R 7 ch, K—Kt 5; 8 Kt—R 6 ch, K— 
Bo; 9 Kt—Kt 5 ch, K—Q 6; 10 Kt—Kt 4 ch, K—K 7; 11 Kt—B 3 ch, K— 
B 7; 12 Kt—Q 3 ch, K—Kt 6; 13 Kt—K 4 ch, K—Kt 5; 14 Kt—K 5 ch, 
K—B 5; 15 Kt—-Kt 3 ch, K—B 3; 16 Kt—Kt 4 ch, &c. ; 

By J. C. J. Wainwright (p. 265).—1 R—Q sq, &c. 

By B. G. Laws (p. 265).—-1 B—Kt 6, PxQ; 2 B—B 7 dis. ch, &c. If1.., 
P—B6; 2QxPch, &c. If1..,Q—-B2; 2BxQ, &. If1.., others; 2 B— 
K 8, &c. 

By P. F. Blake (p. 266).—1 Q—Q 8, &c. 

By J. J. Reitveld (p. 266)—1 P—K 6, &c. 

By Comins Mansfield (p. 266).—1 Kt—B 4, &c. 

By Dr. E. Palkoska (p. 266).—1 Kt—K 2, &c. 

By Dr. G. Dobbs (p. 266).—R—K 6, &c. 

By the late Henry Strong (p. 267).—-1 B—R 4, K—K 4; 2 Kt—Kt 5, &c. 
+ No. 2,876, by E. L. Jackson.—1 Q—Kt 3, &c. Also 1 Q—Kt 2 ch, &c. 

No. 2,877, by W. Geary.—1 K—Kt &, aie 4; 2 B—Kt 3 ch, &c. If 

Bt 3; 2QxBech, &c. If1.., B—B4; 2Q—K By4ch, &c. If1.., 

P; 2Q—QO6ch, &c. If1. ., P—Kt 3: 2Q—K 5ch, &c. If1.., P—Kto; 
00 6 ch, &c. 

_ No. 2,878, by T. W. Geary.—1 Kt-—-K 3, K—Kt 4; 2 Q—Kt 3 ch, «Kc. 
If 1.., K—Q 3; 2 Q—B 6ch, &. If 1.., K—Q 5; 2 B—Kt 6 ch, &c. If 

, Kt—K 2; 2 Q—B4ch, &c. If1.., Kt—B5; 2Q~xP, &c. 

“No. 2,879, by J. Keeble-—1 K—B 5, P—K 3 ch; 2 K—B 4, P—K 4 ch; 
3 K—B 3, P—K 5 ch; 4 K—B 2, P—K 6 ch; 5 K—K 2, &. If 1.., P— 
K4; 2K—Kt5; 2P—K5; 3K—B4, P—K 6; 4 K—B 3, P—K 47; 5K xP, 
&c. Messrs. Sparke and Davis point out that this position is amenable to a 
mate in four moves, namely: 1 Kt—Q5, K moves; 2 Kt—K 5 or Q 2ch, &c.; 
and 1 Kt—Q 2, K—K 6; 2 Kt—Qsqch, K—B 5 (if 2.., K—Q 5; 3 B—B 3 
ch, &c.); 3 BxP, &c. 


nee 
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PROBLEMS. 
No. 2,880. | . No. 2,881. 
By H. RHODES, By F. ANDERSON, 
Crouch Hill. Chichester. 
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White mates in two moves. White miates in three moves. 
No. 2,882. No. 2,883. 
By T. W. GEary, By F. F. L. ALEXANDER, 
Bournemouth. Streatham. 
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White mates itn three moves. White mates in four moves. 
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SEPTEMBER, 1915. 
TRANSPOSITION, 


(From The Cape Times.) 


The late E. Freeborough, in the course of some introductory 
remarks to Chess Openings, Ancient and Modern, published some. 
twenty or twenty-five years ago, wrote: “‘ One of the principal advan- 
tages to be derived from a knowledge of the openings is a knowledge 
of the art of transposition. It is very rarely that we meet with an 
opponent who sticks to the text of an analysed opening. When he 
departs from it he usually makes an inferior move, but this does not 
necessarily follow. He may be transposing by some indirect method 
into another opening or variation in which he is more at home, or by 
which he’ hopes to gain an advantage.”’ 

As a noteworthy instance of transposition may be mentioned the 
so called “‘ Max Lange’”’ attack: 1 P—K 4, P—K 4; 2 Kt—K B 3, 
Kt—Q B 3; 3 B—B 4, B—B 4; 4 Castles, Kt—B 3; 5 P—Q 4, 
PxP; 5P—K5. The same position may be, and usually is, reached 
through some other opening, as, for example, the ‘‘ Two Knights’ 
Defence,’ the ‘‘ Scotch Gambit,’’ or even the ‘‘ Centre Gambit ”’ or 
the ‘‘ Bishop’s Opening.’’ In fact a game started as a “ Bishop’s 
Opening,’’ between Staunton and Cochrane, and pubhshed in one of 
the early volumes of the Chessplayer’s Chronicle about 1843, led to 
a well-known position in the ‘‘ Max Lange,’ and this occurred long 
before the “‘ invention ”’ of the latter by the Teutonic gentleman after 
whom it was named. | 

A curious example of transposition may be noted, showing how 
a standard position in a recognised opening may be arrived at from 
a game of an entirely different character. The relationship between 
so open a game as the “ Scotch ” and a close defence like the “‘ Sicilian ’” 


_ would seem to be remote. Yet in the following games it will be found 


that the resulting positions after ten moves on either side are almost 
exactly similar. jt 
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Sicilian Defence. 
WHITE. BLACK. WHITE. BLACK. 
1 P—K4 1 P—QB4 6 Ktx Kt 6 Kt Px Kt 
2Kt-KB3 2 Kt—QB3 7 B—QO3 7 P—Q4 
3 P—OQ4 3 PxP 8 PxP 8 KPxP 
4 KtxP 4 Kt—B 3 g Castles 9g B—K2 
5 Kt—Q B3 5 P—K 3 Io Kt—K 2 10 Castles 


These were the opening moves of a game between Mason and 
Blackburne at one of the Monte Carlo tournaments about a dozen 


ears ago. 
” : Scotch Game. 
WHITE. BLACK. WHITE. BLACK. 

I P—K4 1 P—K4 6 Ktx Kt 6 Kt Px Kt 
2 Kt—-KB3 2 Kt—QB3 7 B—Q3 7 P—Q4 

3 P—Q4 3 PxP 8 PxP 8 PxP 

4 KtxP 4 Kt—B 3 g Castles 9 Castles 

5 Kt-QB3 £5 B—Kt5 Io Kt—K 2 10 B—K 2 


White’s moves in each case correspond. 


In the second game, 


Black evidently lost a move by retiring the Bishop after B—Q Kt 5. 
An intcresting question arises: At what point did Black lose a move 
in the “ Sicilian ? ” 

We conclude these notes with the following fanciful series of 
opening moves, all of which, however, are quite likely to occur in 


actual play. 


WHITE. BLACK. 


1 P—Q4 


The ‘‘ Queen’s Pawn Opening,” 
usually leading to the ‘ Queen's 
Gambit Declined,’ or some simi- 
lar close game. 


i P—K4 


beeen s Black, however, has 
something to say about the choice 
of ground, and boldly adopts the 
‘“* Charlick Counter Gambit,”’ offer- 
ing a Pawn for an attack which 
may or may not materialise. 


2 P—K4 


Not anxious to be lured into 
unknown paths, White makes a 


3 Kt- KB3 


Trying for a ‘‘ Scotch Game” 
(1 P—K 4, P—K 4; 2 Kt—K B . 
3, Kt—Q B 3; 3 P—Q 4, PxP). 


3 Kt—QB3 


soe Black has another oppor- 
tunity to go in a different direc- 
tion by turning the game into a 
variation of the ‘‘ Petroff Defence’”’ 
by 3.., Kt—K B 3 (1 P—K 4, - 
P—K 4; 2 Kt—K B 3, Kt— 
K B3; 3 P—Q4, PXP). 


4 B—Q Kt 5 


White tries to get entirely away 
from tle beaten track. 


“Centre Gambit ”’ of it (1 P—K 4, 4 Kt—B3 
P—K 4; P— ‘ . 
ee eres Only to find himself 
2PxP confronted with the Berlin De- 
fence to the Ruy Lopez! (1 P— 
eyes ets Black probably expects K 4, P—K 4; 2 Kt—kK B 3, Kt— 


3QxP or the “ Danish Gambit ”’ 
(3 P—Q B3,PxP; 4B—QB 4). 


O B 3; 3 B—Kt 5, Kt—B 3; 
4 P—Q 4, Px P). 
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GRECO COUNTER, sy STASCH MLOTKOWSKI. 


We have much pleasure in publishing the following interesting 
analysis, which has been sent us by Mr. Stasch Mlotkowski, of Los 
Angeles, Cal., U.S.A. He writes :— 

In submitting this analysis of the Greco, I do not aim to prove that the 
defence fully equalises the game; I shall be satisfied to show that it is perfectly 
tenable, and that White cannot gain a decisive advantage. 

Besides a host of inferior third moves for White, such as 3 P—Q 3, 3 Q— 
K 2, 3 P—OQ B 3, &c., the answer to all of which is 3 P—Q 3, there are five main 
attacks, 3 Ktx P, 3 Px P, 3 B—B 4, 3 P—Q 4, and 3 Kt—B 3, the best defences 


to which are 3.., O—B 3; 3.., Q—B 3; 3.., PxXP; 3.., PXK P; and 3.., 
P—OQ 3 respectively. 

My conclusions are as follows :— 

With 3 B—B 4, 3 P—Q 4, or 3 Px P White gains no advantage. By 3 Ktx 


P White secures a slight advantage. 3 Kt—B 3 is White’s best, but the advan- 
tage obtained thereby is not sufficient to win the game. 


=  Signifies equality. 
+ ”? 


side so designated to be taken for choice. 
+4 ae clear advantage. 
+++ ,, decisive advantage. 
? <5 doubtful. 


This last mark has been employed sparingly in cases where force and position 
fairly balance, or where it is not clear which side has the advantage, but the 
game is too complicated to admit of its being declared equal with any certainty. 


1 P—K 4, P—K 4; 2 Kt—K B 3, P—K B 4; 3 KtxP. 


I 2 3 4 5 
3 O—K2(1) Kt—KB 3 
4Q—R5ch PxP B—B 4 (3) 
P—Kt 3 P—Q 3 P—Q 4 O—K 2 
5 KtxKtP Kt—K B3 Px. P P—OQ 4 
Ox P ch BxP B—Q 3 P—OQ 3 
6 B—K 2 P—O 4 P—Q 4++ Kt—B 7 
Kt—K B3 P—Q4 P—Q 4 R—Kt sq 
7 Q—R3(2) B-—K2 KtxR Kt—B 3 
R—Kt sq B—Q 3 PxB B—K 3 
8 Kt—B 3 Castles +- + P—K 5 Bx B 
O—K 3 Castles Kt—Q 4 (4) QOxB 
9 KtxB O—R 5 ch Kt—Kt 5 
K x Kt P—Kt 3 Q—K 2 
go Castles+ + Kt x P Castles 
Px Kt Px P (5) 
11 Ox Pch K KtxP 
O—B 2 Kt x Kt 
12 QxQ ch Ktx Kt or R— 
KxQ K sq+++ 
%3 P—Q B3++ 


(1) Greco’s original move, his analysis being upset by White’s playing 
72 R 3 instead of R 4. Besides Black’s replies of 3.., Q—K 2; 3.., Kt— 
EK B 3; 3.., Kt—Q B 3; 3.., B-—Q 3; and 3.., Q— B 3, he may play 3.., 
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P—QO 3 or 3.., Kt—K 2. Against 3 P—Q 3 White continues 4 Q—R 5 ch, 
P—Kt 3; 5 KtxP, Kt—K B 3; 6 Q—R 4, R—Kt sq; 7 KtxB, KxKt; 
8 Kt—-B 3. In reply to 3 Kt—K 2 there is 4 Px P, P—Q 3; 5 Kt—K B 3; 
or 4 B—B 4, P—Q 4; 5 PxP, OQ 3; ae and 4 Q—R 5 ch, P—Kt 3; 
5 KtxP, KtxKt; 6 PxP, O—R 5; 7 B—K 2 

(2) Necessary to guard the K Kt Pawn. If Q—R 4 Black wins by 7 Qx 
Kt P 

(3) In practice this would probably prove the best move, as at the end of 
column 2 Black has a good game for his Pawn, but the variations attendant 
upon it are too many to give space to in consideration of 3 Kt—K B 3 being 
an inferior defence. I have indicated three of the principal variations. Column 
3 is not to be found in the books, but in actual play might give Black his best 
chance. 

(4) If 8 Kt—K 5 the play proceeds as in the text up to White’s 13th, when 
P—K B 3 wins the Knight. 


(5) 10 P—K R 3 is answered by 11 Px P. 


1 P—K 4, P—K 4; 2 Kt—K B 3, P—K B 4; 3 KtxP. 


6 7 8 
3 
B—Q 3 (6) 
4 Q—R 5 ch Kt—B 4 P—Q 4 
P—Kt 3 PxP BxKt 
5 KtxKtP Kt x B ch PxB 
Kt—K B 3 Px Kt Q—K 2 
6 Q—R 3 (7) . Kt—Q B 3 PxP 
R—Kt sq Kt—K B 3 QxPch 
7 P—K 5 B—B 4 Q—K 2 
R x Kt (8) Q—R 4 Kt—Q B3 
8 PxB P—Q R3 . B—B 4 
PxP Q—B 4 QxQ th 
9 P—Q3++ ) Bx Q+ (9) 


(6) Leading to an interesting counter attack and at least as good as 3.., 
Kt—Q B 3. 

(7) Or 6 Q—R 4, R—Kt sq; 7 P—K 5, BXP; 8 KtxB, Q—K 2; 9 P— 
Q 4, R—Kt 5; 10 Q—R 3, RxXQ P; 11 QxXB P, R—K 5 ch; 12 B—K 2, 
RxKt; 13 Q—Q 3, P—Q 4; or 6 Q—R 6, R—Kt sq; 7 Kt—R 4, PxP; 
8 Kt—B 5, B—B sq; 9 Q—K 3, P—Q 4. ; 

(8) Or 7... B—B 4; 8 PxKt, PXKt; 9 Q—R 4. 

(9) A possible continuation is 9.., P—Q 3; 10 P—K Kt 4, P—K R 4; 
11 P—B 3, Kt—Q 5; 12 Kt—R3, PXP; 13 PxP, P—K Kt 3; 14 R—K Kt sq, 
KtxB; 15 KxKt, PXP; 15 P—Kt 54, as actually played in an off-hand 
game between C. H. Whipple, Jr., and myself. 


P—K 4, P—K 4; 2 Kt—K B 3, P—K B 4; 3 KtxP. 
9 10 II 


Kt—Q B 3 


AOR RS iC sane e eas bas sass GA Rule eeu Kt x Kt 
P—Kt 3 OPxKt 
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9 Io II 
5 KtxP | B—B 4 (13) , 
Kt—K B 3 Q—R 5 
610 -=R. 3h bcehees eu QO—R 4 ' P—Q 3 
Px P (10) R—Kt sq PXP 
7 KtxR Kt x B- Q—K 2 
P—Q 4 R—Kt 5 B—K B 4 
8 O—K 3 QO—R 6 Bx Kt 
Kt—K Kt5 (11) RxPch RxB 
9 Q—B 4 B—K 2 Kt—Q 2 
Q—K 2 O—K 2 Castles Q R 
10 Kt—B 74+ + ' Kt—B 3 Px P+-+ (14) 
Kt—Q 5 (12) 


(10) If 6.., R—Kt sq; 7 KtxB, Q—K 2; 8 KtxR P, KtxP; 9 P— 
Q 3! and Black can make nothing of the discovered check. 


(11) 8.., B—Q 3 is answered by 9 B—K 2 and 8.., P—Q 5 by 9 Q—Q Kt 3. 


(12) This leads to a draw by 11 KtxR, QxKt; 12 Castles, Ktx Kt ch; 
13 K—R sq, Kt—B 5; 14 P—B 3, Q—K 7; 15 R—Kt sq, KtxP. If Black 
play 10.., RxXxBch; 11 KtxR, Kt—Q 5; 12 Castles, Kt x Kt ch, the game 
will be in White’s favour. It would require a more elaborate analysis than the 
importance of the position deserves to demonstrate this. However, here is 
one variation: 14 K—Rsq,QxKt; 15 Q—K 3 ch, Q—K 2; 16 P—Q 3, KtxB; 
17QxKt, Q—B 2; 18 Q—B 4, P—Q 3; 19 K R—K sq ch, K—B sq; 20 R— 
K 3, B—Q 2; 21 R—Kt 3+. 


(13) 5 P—K 5, Q—-Q 5; 6 Q—K 2, B—K 3; 7 P—Q B3, Q-Q2; 8 P— 
Q 4, Castles, leaves Black with a good game for his Pawn. 


(14) This variation, which I take from Modern Chess a is the simplest 
way for White to obtain an advantage. 


1 P—K 4, P—K 4; 2 Kt—K B 3, P—K B 4; 3 KtxP. 


12 13 14 
Q—B 3! 
4 P—Q4 
P—Q 3 
5 Kt—K B3........ Kt—B 4 
PxP Px 
6 O—K 2 BH 2 ast eeu eeaps Q—R 5 ch 
P—Q 4 Q—B 2 (15) P—Kt 3 
7 Kt—B 3 Kt—B 3 Q—Q 5 
P—B 3 Kt—K B 3 O—K 3 
8 Kt—K 5= Castles (16) Kt—B 3 
B—Q 3 B—K 2 Kt—K B 3 
9 P—B 3 QxQ ch 
Px<P BxQ 
10 Rx P= B—Kt 5= 
Castles B—Kt 2 


(15) 6.., P—Q 4; 7 Kt—K 3, P—B 3; 8 Castles, favours White. 
(16) Or 8 P—O 5, Q—Kt 3. 
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1 P—K 4, P—K 4; 2 Kt—K B 3, P—K B 4; 3 KtxP. 
I5 - 16 17 18 

3. 
Q—B 3 

4 P—Q4 
P—Q 3 

5 Kt—B 4 
PxP 

6 Kt—B 3 

~ P—B 3 O—B 2 (20) O—Kt 3! 

7 KtxK P(17) P—Q 5 (21) B—K 3 Q—K 2 
O—K 3 Kt—K B 3 Kt—K B 3 Kt—K B 3 

8 Q—K 2 O—Q 4 QO—Q 2 P—B 3 
P—Q 4 O—Kt 3 B—K 2 Kt—B 3 

g Kt(K4:—Q6ch P—K R 3+ Castles OR B—K 3 
K—Q sq (18) Castles PxXP: 

to Ktx P ch+ 4 (19) PY P= 
K—B 2 B—K 2 


(17) 7 P—Q 5, recommended by Dr. Lasker, also gives White the advantage. 


(18) If 9... K—Q 2; 10 Kt—B 7, PxKt; 11 QxQch, KxQ; 12 B— 
B 4 ch, K—K 2; 13 KtxR, B—K 3; 14 B—Q 3, Kt—K B 3; 15 Q B—Kt 5, 
B—Kt sq; 16 Castles++. 

(19) Continued 11 QxQ, BxQ; 12 K Kt—R 5+4+4. 

(20) The invention of S. S. Stadelman. It may be noted that besides the 
moves examined Black may play 6.., Kt—K 2, answered by 7 P—Q 5; 6.., 
B—B 4, answered by 7 P—K Kt 4; or 6.., Q—K 2, answered by 7 Q—K 2. 


(21) Or 7 Q—K 2, P—Q 4; 8 Kt—K 5, Q—K 3. 


1 P—K 4, P—K 4; 2 Kt—K B 3, P—K B 4; 3 KtxP. 
1g 20 21 
3 
Q—B 3 
4 P—Q4 
P23 
5 Kt—B 4 
PxP 
6 Kt—B 3 
Q—kt 3 
(eo a Oe, ee ee ee PK. Kt 35-042 253.024 P—B 3 
O—B 2 B—kKt 5 Exe 
8 Kt (Q 5)—K 3 B—K 2 xP 
Kt—k B 3 BxB Kt—Q B 3 
g B—K 2 QxB B—Q 3 (22) 
B—k 2 Kt—K B 3 O—K 3 ch (23) 
10 Castles = B—B 4 B—K 3 
Castles B—K 2= Kt x P (24) 
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(22) This move, the invention of S. L. Stadelman, is in my opinion so strong 
as to invalidate Black’s 8.., Kt—Q B 3. If White plays 9 Kt—Kt 5, B— 
Kt 5; 10 Q—K 3 ch, K—Q 2; 11 B—Q 3, Q—K sq, he won’t have much. Or 
9 Kt—Q 5, B—Kt 5; 10 Q—K 3 ch, K—Q2; 11 B—Q 3, Q—K sq; 12 Castles, 
QOxQ ch; 13 BxQ, B—K 3. 


(23) If 9.., Q—Kt 5; 10 Q—K 3 ch, B—K 2; 11 Kt—Q 5, K—Q sq; 
2 Kt—B 4. 


(24) Continued 11 Q—R 5 ch; P—Kt 3, 12 Q—R 4, with a winning position. 


1 P—K 4, P—K 4; 2 Kt—K B 3, P—K B 4; 3 KtxP. 
22 23 24 25 
3 
Q—B 3 Q—B 3 Q—B 3 
4 P—Q4 P—Q 4 P—Q 4 
P—Q 3 P—Q 3 P—Q 3 
5 Kt—B 4 Kt—B 4 Kt—B 4 
PxP PxP Px? 
6 Kt—B 3 Kt—B 3 Kt—B 3 
Q—Kt 3 Q—Kt 3 Q—Kt 3 
7 P—B 3 P—B 3 P—B 3 
PxP PxP PxP 
8 OxP OxP xP 
Kt—K B 3 Kt—K B 3 Kt—K B 3 
9 B—Q 3 B—Q 3 B—Q 3 
QO—Kt 5 ...... O—B 2! O—B 2 O—B 2 
10 Q—K 3 ch Castles Castles Castles 
O—K 3 B—K 2 B—K 2 B—K 2 
11 Castles Kt—K 3 Kt—K 3 Kt—K 3 
QxQch P—B 3 P—B 3 P—B 3 
12 KtxQ P—Q 5 P—Q 5 P—Q 5 
P—B 3 Castles Castles P—K Kt 3 
13 Kt—B 5 B—Q 2 Kt—B 5 B—Q 2 
Bx Kt Kt—Q 2 Bx Kt Castles 
14 BxB Kt—B 4 BxB O—Kt 3 
O Kt—Q 2 Kt—-B 4= PxP O—Kt 2 
15 B—Kt 5 O—R 3 B—B 4 
B—K 2 Q—R 4 K—R sq 
16 OQ R—K sq++ B—K 6 ch Q R—K sq 
K—R sq Kt—R 4 
17 QxQ RxR ch 
Kt xQ QOxR 
18 RxR ch O—B 2 
BxR QxQch 
19 B—B 8++ K xQ+ (25) 
Kt—Kt 2 


(25) White’s advantage is but slight. 


« 4 “h C Si. 2 4 & 
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GAME ENDINGS. 


Among the brilliant endings which have been brought off in 
off-hand play, the following, in which I fell a victim in a game with 
a London visitor, Mr. E. E. Middleton, who, it will be remembered, 
tied for first place in the Major Open 
Tournament at Cheltenham, is worthy 
of more than a passing notice. The 
position was—White: K at K Kt sq; 
Qat K 4; Rat K B sq; Kts at 
K Kt 5,KB5; Psat K Kt2,K R4q, 
Q3,QB4. Black: K at K Kt sq; 
Q at K B 3; Rs at K sq, Q Kt 7; 
Kt at K 4; Ps at K R 2, K Kt 2, 
K B 2. Black played Q—O B 3, 
hoping by the exchange of Queens to 
break the force of the attack, but 
Sf White replied Kt—-K 7 ch, K—B sq 

WHITE (E. E. MIDDLETON). (forced) ; RxP ch, KtxR ; KtxP 
mate. The play leading up to the 
above position was well thought out on White’s part, and he clearly 
foresaw the whole combination a few moves before, as his preceding 
moves were P—K R 4 and then Q from B 4—K 4. The only way for 
Black to prolong the game would have been P—K R 3 instead of Q— 
QO B 3 giving up the Queen for two Knights, but this would have been 
obviously insufficient —F. D. Yates, Yorkshire Weekly Post. 


BLACK e. D. wate. 


SN 


~ 


AND AEA 

MOSK 

SASS 
ON 
SON 


SS 
Ne 
S Sass SS 
SSS 
SSA 
SS 


The appended position, which we take from The Field, arose in 
a game played in the current contest for the championship of Lanca- 


shire. Our contemporary says :—‘‘ The position at this point is an 
Position after Black’s 87th instructive end-game study. It was 
move :— exhaustively analysed by Mr. Wm. 


BLACK (W. R. THOMAS). 


Ward, of the City of London Chess 
Club, and proved to be a forced win for 
Black in every variation. Black has, 
however, to play with care, not only to 
avoid stalemating his opponent, but 
also to prevent him from sacrificing his 
Knight for the Knight’s Pawn, in 
, % “which case, the Bishop being on a 
a 4° \| different colour from the square on 
wa” which the Rook’s Pawn Queens, the 
game would be drawn.” 

The game was concluded as Fellaws: 
= —— 88 Kt—R 4, B—Kt 4; 89 Kt—Kt 2, 
WHITE (C, H. MIDGIEY). K—K 7; 90 Resigns. 

If 88 Kt—B 4, then 88.., K—B 6; 89 Kt—Q 3, P—Kt 7 ch; 
go Kx P, B—Q 3 ch; 91 K—Kt sq, K—Kt 6; 92 Kt—B 2, B—B 5 
(not B—B 4, because of stalemate) ; 93 Kt—Q sqy, K—B 6; 96 Kt— 
B 2, B—K 6, and wins. , 


on" w -- 
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THE DATE OF LABOURDONNAIS’ DEATH 


According to von der asa in his Handbuch, Labourdonnais died on Decem- 
ber 13th, 1840, in his 44th year, which would put his birth in 1797. The evidence 
for this is the inscription on his tombstone in London; but according to Herr 
Kock, in a note published a few months ago in the Deutsches Wochenschach, the 
correct year is probably 1795, the same in which Philidor died. 


As regards the inscription, von der Lasa gives it thus: “LL. Ch. 
‘de la Bourdonnais, the Celebrated Chess Player, died 13th December, 
1840, aged 43 years.”” The first edition of the Handbuch appeared in 
1843, up to which time von der Lasa had never been in London, and 
could not have quoted from personal observation, but probably derived 
his information from the Chess Players’ Chromcle, Vol. III., p. 11. 

In an article in the chess column of Bell’s Life, Walker gives the 
inscription as above, omitting the words “‘ the celebrated chess player ”’ ; 
‘moreover both fail to give the full name, which was Louis Charles Mahé 
dela Bourdonnais. Walker’s article specifies definite dates. He says 
that on Saturday, December 5th, La Bourdonnais was enabled, by the 
kind offices of his English friends, to move to more comfortable quarters, 
and that he played his last game with Walker on the same day. On 
Saturday, December 12th, he had his last carriage drive, in company 
with his wife. The next day Walker visited him; La Bourdonnais 
was plunged in a deep sleep, and at length awoke without recognising his 
friend, after which he passed away. ‘Then, continues Walker, “on 
Monday, the 13th (!!) of December, Europe lost her greatest chess 
master.’’ Now the 13th was a Sunday. Evidently La Bourdonnais 
died in the small hours of Monday morning, and Walker remembered 
the day of the week clearly enough, but missed the day of the month, 
a slip made the more natural as La Bourdonnais had a strong presenti- 
ment that he was going to die on the Sunday. 

All this proves the day on the tombstone to be incorrect. ‘The 
fact is the stone was erected, not by the wife of the deceased, who would 
naturally have added the date of his birth, but by his English admirers, 
who gave one date inaccurately, and omitted the other. The value 
of the evidence of this stone is thus greatly discounted. : 

Regarding the date of his birth, we find in Le Palaméde,immediately 
alongside of a translation of Walker’s article, a longer notice by St. 
Amant, which clearly states: ‘‘ La Bourdonnais was born in 1795, 
the same year that Philidor died........ ’? ‘This evidence may be regarded 
as final, for we have shown that the tombstone was inaccurate, and not 
in any sense an “ official’’ record. Moreover La Bourdonnais’ own 
countrymen would certainly know more about the circumstances of 
his birth and early life than would the English. Perhaps the French 
antedated his birth (as Napoleon I. from personal grounds changed ‘his 
birth year from 1768 to 1769), in order to get a continuity in the chain 
of their chess heroes. 

A sop in conclusion to those who still hold to 1797. At the end 
of St. Amant’s article we have in small type a note to the effect that 
the article had appeared in February, 1840, two months after the event. 
It is thus obvious that the writer could not have consulted the register 
at La Bourdonnais’ birthplace, but has followed the tradition which 
he believed to be credible. 
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SELECTED END-GAME STUDIES. 


It was at the last moment before going to press last month that 
we received what appeared to be alternative solutions to M. Rinck’s 
study, given as No. 199. There was no time to re-cast the solution, 
and so the brief reference to the other solutions had to appear after 
M. Rinck’s analysis, which in other circumstances would probably 
have been omitted. We at once wrote to M. Rinck on the subject, 
but so far have not had his opinion. There are two lines of play 
which seem to win as well as that given by the author, but the alter- 
native play arises after the same first move as his. 

Thus 1 R—Kt 8, PXP; 2 Kt—B 6 ch, K—B 4; 3 Kt—kKt 4! 
P—kKt 8 (Q) ch (there is nothing else as Kt—R 2 is threatened) ; 
4 Kt—K 3ch, QxKtch; 5 PxQ, P—R7; 6 R—B 8ch, K—Kt 5; 
7 R—B sy, and wins easily; or 2.., K—B 5; 3 KtxPch, K—K 5; 
4 P—Q 3 ch, K—K 4; 5 P—Q 4ch, K—B 4; 6 Kt—K 3 ch, followed 
by KtxP; or 5.., K—K 5; 6 R—K B 8 followed by mate. 

The other line of play is 1 R—Kt 8, PXP; 2 R—Kt 4 ch, K— 
B 4; 3 R—Kt 3 (threatening KxP), K—K 5; 4 P—Q3ch K—K¥4q; 
K 5; 6 R—K B 3 followed by mate; or 3.., P— 
B 3; 4 K—Q 4, P—R 4 (of course if 4.., P—R7; 5 RxP, and the 
Pawn cannot Queen); 5 P—Q 3, P—R 5; 6 P—K 4 ch, PxP; 
7 PxP ch, K—K 3; 8 Kt—B 4 ch. 

It is very, very rarely that M. Rinck makes a mistake, but this 
appears to be a case. 

We now give the solutions of last month’s studies. 


Position 201, by W. Platoft.— gg at OR 4, Ea at OR 5, #) at 
K 3, $ at Q2; gpat Q Kt 2, @ atK7, $ atQ Kt 7. White 
to play and draw. 

1 P—Q 3, BxP; 2 Kt—B4, BXKt; 3 K—R 3! P—Kt 8 (Q); 
4 R—Kt 5 ch, Q or BXR stalemate. Black clearly has no better 
moves. 


Position 202, by W. and M. Platoff.— gp at K Kt sq, ey at 
K Kt 2, @ atQ7,K Bz, & atQ6; gy at K Ktsq, B at K B 3, 
é at Q B 6, Q 6, K Kt 3. White to play and win. 

1 B—K 6ch, RXB; 2 P—Q 7, R—OQ 3; 3 RXP ch, RXRch; 
4 B— Kt 3! RxBch; 5 K—B 2, and Queens with a won game. 


CUMULATIVE COMPETITION. 
Previous Score. No. 201. No. 202. Total. 


Mr. P. W. Sergeant (London) ..  ..  .. 6.) 49 4 4 57 
Mr. W. T. Pierce (Shiplake) ..  ..  .. 0...) 37 4 4 45 
Mr. G. FEF. Smith (Cambridge) .. 0 .. 00...) 37 4 — 41 
Mrs. Moseley (Oxford) Eis dk. “ee. ae wis. at 3 fe) 37 
Mr. H. W. Schroeder (New York) ..  ..  .. 36 — — 36 
Rev. As Baker (Jersev) «4 «6 -ew as we 231 4 — 35 
Mr. A. G. Iisserv (Cambridge) ..  .. 2...) 32 fe) — 32 
Mr. W. Marks (Belfast) .. Ran pas «uO ~-— -— 29 
Mr. D. M. Liddell (Elizabeth, x J. cc. #3: 26 — — 26 
Mr. J. Jackson (Ww igton) .. 0. a ee —_ — 24 
Mr. R. Garby (Redruth) .. 0... 0... 00... 000. «12 4 4 20 
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Previous Score, No. 201. No. 202. Total. 

Mr. H. R. Bigelow (Rome) .. .. .. .. II 4 4 .. 9 
Mr. J.-C. evans (Esher) 3: feds “ee: “4 BS, EBS oa <4 Ws me 
Mr. J. A. J. Drewitt (Oxford) .. .. «. .. 8 .. 4 > .. 4.) «16 
Mr. L. Illingworth (Brentwood) .. «- «Cancelled 4... 
Mr. J. Harrison (Manchester) .. .. .. .. — .. 4 
Mr. G. Tregaskis (Bristol) .. .. .. .. te 4 

Mr. Sergeant again wins the prize. 

Solutions of the following positions should be posted not later 
than September Ioth, 1915. Communications should be marked 
‘“ Chess,’’ and addressed to Mr. C. E. C. Tattersall, 62, Acre Lane, 


London, S.W. 


Position 203. Position 204. 
By the Rev. A. BAKER. By W. and M. PLATOFF. 


BLACK. BLACK. 


AAAS Cs 


SPSS 


WHITE. WHITE. 


White to play. Can he draw? White to play and win. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
a NET THE GIUOCO PIANO. 
= Y MAL‘ ° = 
-_ eS mS a TO THE EDITOR OF ‘‘ THE BRITISH 


CHESS MAGAZINE.”’ 


yyy Whe Who WUUr DEAR SIR, 
Wy Pp Uy Y YY YY In the Giuoco Piano game on 


“ys J 
“/ 444 
4 y 
Z 1 a 


WITtTs 


page 279, August B.C.M.,. Black’s 
sacrifice Q x Kt is completely met and 
defeated by 12 QxXR ch, KxQ; 13 
BxQ, KtxP; 14 Kt—B 3, with its 
threat of Kt—Q 5, and Black is the 
exchange down and with the probability 
of his game crumpling up directly. 


Faithfully yours, 
ERIC L. PRITCHARD. 
South Hampstead, N.W., 
August Ist, 1915. 
[It is suggested that Black should continue 14.., Bx Kt; 15 Px B, B— 
Kt4 ch, followed by the check of the Kt at B 7 or K 7 accordingly, which recovers 
the exchange and leaves Black with a game as good as White’s.—EpD. B.C.M_] 
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MATCH BETWEEN MESSRS. THOMAS AND SCOTT. 


The match G. A. Thomas v. R. H. V. Scott took place on July 
26th and the five following days, at the Hampstead residence of Dr. 
J. Schumer, chess editor of the Westminster Gazette, who kindly offered 
the players his hospitality. By this means the contest proceeded in 
exceptionally favourable circumstances, as all the “ rigour ’’ of match 
play was secured without the annoyance (from the players’ point of 
view) of too many spectators. The games began at 9-30 every morning. 
Unless finished at the morning sitting, they were by arrangement to 
be adjourned when at least 40 moves had been made, and continued 
in the evening. Asa matter of fact, however, only one evening session 
was necessary, all except the third game concluding in the morning. 

By the terms of the match, six games were to be played, draws 
counting ; and the time limit was 18 moves an hour. Mr. H. Rodney, 
president of the Metropolitan Chess Club, offered a prize to be competed 
for. 

The result was a win for Thomas by 3 games to I, and 2 draws. 
The first game (Ruy Lopez, Scott White) went to Thomas. The 
second (Ruy Lopez, Thomas White) should have been scored by Scott, 
who was a piece up, when, under some hallucination, he sacrificed a 
Rook and drew by perpetual check. The third (Queen’s Gambit 
Declined) was a more legitimate draw. ‘The fourth (Ruy Lopez) was 
won by Thomas. The fifth (Q P, Tchigorin’s Defence) was one of 
Scott’s best efforts—and, incidentally, his first victory over Thomas 
in a match game. In the sixth, Thomas had only to draw to win the 
match, and, as so often happens in such cases, the game (Ruy Lopez) 
went to the player who did not try to force the position beyond what 
it warranted. 

The play was of an interesting character, as well as of a high 
standard, almost throughout, and both,parties have reason to be 
content with the chess they produced. It is no secret that Thomas 
was generally expected to win, both on his previous record and on his 
form in the City of London championship last winter, when he came 
out three points ahead of the nearest competitors. But Scott has been 
improving constantly since he first made his way into the front rank 
of London plavers, and is always such a trier that his successes should 
surprise no one more than they surprise himself. The present match 
was a combat of temperaments, and doubly interesting to watch 
therefore. The casual spectator could scarcely fail to observe that 
the winner appeared to take much less out of himself than the loser. 
A question which he might have found it hard to answer is, which then 
enjoyed the game most ? Certainly neither could have done so more 


than the onlookers, who witnessed a thoroughly sporting contest. 


(Since the question has been raised by an esteemed chess writer, by 
the way, it may be mentioned that both players engaged in the match 
were taking a short summer holiday, so that any objection to its being 
played at such a time should be based on hygienic rather than on 
ethical grounds !). 


~~. 
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The following were the first and the fifth games of the match. 
The notes marked (F.) are from the Field, those marked (W.) from the 
Westminster Gazette. | 


First game, July 26th :— 


GAME No. 4,199. 


Ruy Lopez. 
WHITE. BLACK. 17 P—B 4, P—B 3; 18 Kt—B 3, 
R. H. V. ScoTtT. G. A. THOMAS. PxP; 19 P—B 5, or 14.., Kt— 
1 P—K4 1 P—K4 Q2; 15 P-Q4, PXP; 16 Ktx 
; P, BxKt; 17 BxB 
2 Kt—K B3 2 Kt—O B3 PRY (E) a x B, threatening 
3 B—Kt 5 3 P—QR3 14 B—K2 
4 B—R4 4 Kt—B 3 15 QR—Ktsq 15 Q—OQ2 
5 P—Q3 16 P—KR4 16 K—Rsq 
Quite as good as the usual Pee, aaa A mistake which might 
continuation of 5 Castles, generally have caused the loss of the game, 
followed by 5. , KtxP; 6 P— as will be seen later. The King 
Q 4,P—Q Kt 4; 7 B—Kt 3, P— was safer at Kt sq (F.). 
Q 4; 8 PxP, B—K 3, which 
gives Black an open game (F.). 17° PR 5 17 P—K B4 
5 P—Q3 Position after Black’s 17th move :— 
oe aa P—KB 
This move was introduced by 4 
Duras, but is not favoured by any BLACK (THOMAS). 
other master. P-—B 3 is stronger, GY . ~—6s§ fiie«~«CUi—362—~CSC*«~—~ lb SCL 
followed by R—K sq, Q Kt—Q 2, IG a IG eo 
and Kt—B sq (F.). ; Y COE yyy Wt Vitter “Wy, 4807 Z 
Y ls Y Wy? LR pg Y $ 
6) B—K 2 Ay a Y Us etd Y U/; ue 
Z ay WY}; Y Y 
ee P—K Kt 3, followed by || § Oy AVA) Y Y/ 
B—Kt 2, is the generally adopted yy While yyy, Wier go Ue wyyy ZZ 
line of defence (W.). Yy Y UY $ Ga} 3 
7 P—KR3? 7 Castles jy» WH, * Y/ Wj 
8 BK 3 eee mS a . 
9 Kt—B3 9 R—Kt sq yp, « ENE Yj 
10 Q—K 2 10 Kt—Q2 Vda aE) NZL 
Ir P—K Kt4 11 B—B3 3 Uerj Y Y 
UVa. Ul UE Ve 
12 Bx Kt 12 PxXB Yy Yl, Yiiby, 
13 Castles QR Y Go yy YY EI 


14 


‘variation, 


According to the spirit of this 
intending a quick 
King’s side attack before Black 
is ready to take advantage of the 
open QO Kt’s file (W). 


13 Kt—Kt 3 
P—Kt 5 


This advance not only enables 
Black to open his King’s Bishop's 
file, but also gives his Queen’s 
Bishop more scope for action. 
Better would have been P—B 5, 
é.g., 14 P—B 5, PXP; 15 P— 
Kt 5, B—K 2; 16 Ktx P, Q—Q3; 


WHITE (SCOTT). 


18 PxPe.p. 


White here misses a chance of 
obtaining a winning attack by 
P—Kt 6 (F.). [The main varia- 
tion is 18 P—Kt 6, PxK P; 19 
P—R 6, RxKt; 20 PxXP ch, 
KxP; 21 B—R 6 ch, K—R sq; 
22 QOxP, R—R 6; 23 RXR, 
BxR; 24 B—Kt 7 ch, KxB; 
25 PxP ch, K—R sq; 26 Q— 
Kt 6, B—Kt 5 (the only way to 
prevent mate); 27 RxB, QOxR; 
28 QOxQ and wins.] 
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20 


21 
22 


24 


25 
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1 KBXxP 
R— Kt 3 19 B—Kt 5! 
Q—B sq | 
The alternative 20 Bx Kt, Rx 
B; 21 KtxP, BxKt; 22 RxB, 
&c., leads also to Black’s advan- 


tage (IV.). 

20 Bx Kt 
RxB 21 P—OQ4 
B—Q 2 | 


B x Kt is somewhat better, but 
it could not alter the ultimate 


result (W.). 

22 PXBP 
PxP 23 Q—-Q5 
P—R 6 


A last bid for victory. If 24.., 
KtxP; 25 PxP ch, BXP; 26 
RxP ch, KxR; 27 Q—R 3 ch, 


K—Kt sq; 28 Q—K 6 ch, K— 
R sq; 29 R—R 3 ch, followed by 
mate (W.). 

24 P—Kt 3 
R—Q 3 


because of 26.., BxXB ch; 


26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 


The Queen’s Bishop’s Pawn 
could not well be defended. If. 
25 P—Kt 3, then 25.., B—Kt 4; 
26 RxR ch (not 26 R—Q 3, 
2 
K x B, Rx P ch and wins), RXR: 
27 BxB, QxKt ch; 28 K—Kt 
Sq, Q—Q 5» 29 P—B 3) Kt—R 5» 
and wins, for if 30 Px Kt, then 
30.., R—Kt sq ch; 31 K—B sq, 
Q—B 6 ch, winning the Queen ; 
if 30 Q—Kt 2, then 30.., RXP; 
31 Px Kt, R—B 7 and wins; and 
if 30 R—R 2, then 30.., Kt— 
B6ch; 31 K—B 2, KtxK P and 


wins (F.). 

25 QxBP 
Q—R 3 26 Q—B 4 
B—K 3 27 O—K2 
Bx Kt 28 RxXB 
R—Q 7 29 B—Kt 4ch 
K—Ktsq 30 Q—R6 
P—Kt 3 31 RxXBP 
Resigns 


A fine game (f.). 


Fifth game, July 29th :— 


GAME No. 4,200. 


Queen's Pawn Game. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
R. H. V. Scott. G. A. THOMAS. 
I P—Q4 i Kt—K B 3 


SOUR W DY 


iets Tchigorin’s defence, to 
which 2 Kt—K B 3 is the best 


answer. 

P—O B4 2 P—Q3 

Kt—K B3 3 QKt—Q2 

Kt—B 3 4 P—K4 

B—Kt 5 5 B—K 2 

P—K 3 6 P—B 3 

B—Q 3 7Q—-R4 
eee Better would have been 

7.., Castles, followed by R—K 

sq (f.). 

Castles 8 Kt—B sq 

R—Kt sq 9g B—Kt 5 

P—Kt 4 Io Q—B2 

P—Kt 5 Ir Kt—K 3 

Bx Kt 12 BXB 


13 
14 
15 


beissitai a Retaking with the Pawn 
instead would have saved time, 
besides strengthening his centre 
nad opening the Knight’s file for a 
possible attack with his Rooks 
on the adverse King (F.). 


PxBP 13 PxBP 
Kt—K 4! 14 B—Kz2 
P—KR3 £415 B—R4 

Berea 15.., BxKt is inferior, 
e.g., 15... BxKt; 16 QxB, 
PxP; 17 PxP, KtxP; 18 Q— 
R 5, and Black cannot Castle 
because of Kt—-B 6 ch (IV.). 
P—Q 5 16 Kt—Q sy 
Kt—Kt3 17 B—Kt 3 
P—K 4 18 Castles 
P—KR4 _ 19 P—B3 
P—R 5 20 B—K sq 
Kt—R 4 21 K—Rsq 


Q—Kt 4 
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Position after White’s 22nd move :— 


Q—Kt 4 
BLACK (THOMAS). 


WL), Yi —« YL 
GG —OY i 

by Gm Ga 
Wii: } Ym —, 
y'Y YG 

U/. Vi ,, 

CG Z 

7 


ey 
Wy Y OU 
+ Yj LEANG 

L @ Ya oy 


LLL Ee 


WHITE (SCOTT). 
22 K R—Kt sq 


GOediecs The alternative was 22.., 
P—Kt 3, and, if 23 PxP, then 
23.., R—K Kt sq; 24 Kt (Kt 3) 
—B 5, BxP (not 24.., PxP, 
because of 25 Q—R 3); 25 Ktx 
B ch, RX Kt; 26 Q—R 4, B—B 
sq; with perhaps a tenable 
defence, although it would have 
been very difficult. If, instead of 
26.., B—B sq, Black played 
26.., Kt—Kt 2, with the view of 
posting his Knight at B 4, then 
27 RxKt, QOxR; 28 PxP, Q— 
B 2; 29 R—Kt sq, Q R—K Kt 
Sq; 30 R—Kt 7, RxXP ch; 31 
K—B sq, R—Kt 8 ch; 32 K— 
K 2, Q—R 4; 33 RxB and wins 
(F.). 


23 Kt—Kt 6ch 23 Bx Kt 


eee If PxKt, White has a 
forced win as follows: 24 R Px P, 
BxP; 25 QxB, R—K B sq; 
26 Kt—B 5, R—B2; 27 K—R2, 
B—B sq; 28 R—K R sq, R—Q2; 


24 
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29 K—Kt sq ch, K—Kt sq; 30 
Kt—-R 6 ch, K—R sq; 31 Kt— 
B 7 ch, and 32 R—R 8 mate (JV.). 


PxB 24 P—KR 3 
Kt—-B 5 25 R—Ksq 
R—Kt 3 26 B—B sq 
K R—Kt sq 27 P—R 3 
Q—R 4 28 R—R2 
R—Kt 8 29 O—Q 2 
R (Kt sq)—Kt 6 30 PxP 
BPxP 31 R—Kt2 
waaay Better would have been 
Kt—Kt 2, which would probably 
have led to a draw, e.g., 31..; 
Kt—Kt 2; 32 RxR, QxR, 
33 BxP, Kt—B 4; 34 B—B 4, 
QxP; 35 R—Kt 8, Kt—O 2; 
36 R—Q 8, K—R 2. If, instead 
of B—B 4, White play 34 B— 
Kt 5, then 34.., Q—Q sq; 35 
R—B 6, RxP (F.). The game 
is lost, but Kt—Kt 2 would give 
more trouble (IV.). 
R (Kt 8)x R 32 KtxR 
BxP 33 Kt—B 4 
B—Kt 5 34 O—R2 
KtxQP 35 Bx Kt 


QxR would also have 
lost, but would have led to some 
very interesting end play (F.). 


RxB 36 R—Q Kt sq 
P—R 4 37 K—Kt sq 

5 vasa If KtxR P; 38 Bx Kt, 
QxB; 39 RxP wins (W.). 
Q—Kt 4 38 KtxRP 
R—Q7 39 Q-O5 
Q—Ko6cbh 40 K—Rsq 
Q—K 7 4I R—Kt sq 
R—OQ 8 42 Resigns 


A well-played game by Mr. 
Scott, but Mr. Thomas never 
recovered the ground he lost in 
the opening (F.). 


We take the score of the oth game in the match Estrin v. Scott, 


with notes, from the Morning Post. 
and complicated of the series. 


GAME No. 4,201. 


This game was the most attractive 


Queen’s Pawn Game. 


WHITE. BLACK, 3 Kt—-KB3 3 B—B4 
R. H. V. Scotr. LL, I. Estrin, 4 P—B4 4 P—B3 
I P—Q4 I Kt—K B 3 5 Kt—B 3 5 PxP 
2 P—KB4 2 P—Q4 6 P—K 3 6 P—Q Kt 4 
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7 P—QKt3 7 Q—R4 22 B—B3 22 P—QB4 
Sue ae It is generally dangerous 


to attempt to retain the Pawn in  -c:'°: The only way to parry 
such positions. Perhaps the sim- Bx Kt, followed by Kt—Q 6 ch. 


plest way, viz., Px P, is now the 
best, but Black’s method produces 23 KtxP 23 P—B4 
a very interesting game. 24 BxKt 24 PxB 

8 B—O2 8 P—Kt5 25 KtxP(K5) 25 QO—-Q4 


26 Kt (B4)—Q6ch 26 K—Q 2 
27 Q—R4ch 27 K—K2 

28 Q—Kt 4 28 Kt—Q 6 
29 Kt—B 5 dbl. ch 


9 Kt—QR4 9g P—BO 
Io B—B sq Io P—K 3 
Il Kt—K 5 Ir B—K5 


Iz K—B2 | : 
Enabling the B to move, and White here misses 29 QxP, 
also avoiding possible dangers Bx Kt; 30 Q—B 7 ch, K—B 3; 
after the intended move P— 31 R—R 5, winning the Q. 
Q R 3. Black, therefore, sup- 
ports his advanced Pawns. 29 K—Q 2 
12 Kt—Q4 30 Q—K7ch 30 K—Bsq 
13 P—QR3 13 PxP 31 R—R5 a 
14 Kt—B4 14 Q—B2 An error, which enables Black 
I5 Kt—B 5 cleverly and unexpectedly to turn 


the tables. Mr. Scott suggests 


Strong, for if now B x Kt, Px B, that he might have won by 31 


there is an entry for the Kt at 
QxKt P, Bx Kt; 32 QxR ch, 
QO 6, where it would be a fixture. K—B 2: 33 Q—Kt 7 ch, K—Kt 
15 B—Kt 3 3; 34 KtxP, QxKt P; 35 R— 
1BxP ~~ 16 Kt—Q2 Kt sq, Kt—Kt 7; 36 Rx Kt, &c. 


13 Q-Bsq 18 QKt—B3 32 Kt (B5)—Q6ch 32 K—Kts 
q 
19 B—K2 19 Kt—K 5 ch 33 P—R3 33 P—B 8 (Q) ch 
20 K—Kt sq 20 BxXB 34 K—R2 34 O—B 2 
21 QxB 21 nee a _ : 35 R—Kt5ch 35 OxR 
eee Winnin P, for i x 
Kt, QxP oi Se mate follows. ax yal a - eon 3 


But the combination brings in- : : 
creased difficulties to Black. 38 White resigns 


OBITUARY. 


The death on July 23rd of Mr. Fredk. Reyner, J.P., Ashton-. 
under-Lyne, deprives chess of another of those silent supporters of 
the game who have done so much to assist the progress made in the 
North of England during the past twenty-five years. 

Mr. Reyner died, in his 63rd year, whilst on holiday in the Lake 
district, the cause of death being a heart attack which overtook him > 
whilst walking abroad with his wife; he succumbed almost at once, 
and was buried at Windermere. 

Previous to his retirement from business some few years ago, 
Mr. Reyner had been the head of one of the best known firms of cotton 
spinners in the world, and also fulfilled with distinction the duties 
of many public offices such as Town Councillor, Magistrate, Mayor of 
the Borough, &c. In politics he was a Radical Imperialist, his attitude 
reasonable and tolerant. 


Cd 
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He was a well-known figure in musical circles, and was himself 
no mean performer on the flute and piano. 

Travelled and well read, he was a delightful companion at the 
dinner table, when his remarkable memory for places and incidents 
would at once impress his listeners. 

He played a fine hand at cards, and would usually quote any hand 
at the board weeks after the games had been played. But his chief 
love was chess ; no man knew better than he how to win and how to 
lose: his study of master play was indefatigable, and his power of 
reconstructing games of one, ten, twenty years ago was remarkable. 

His anecdotes concerning the various masters who had stayed 
with him from time to time were numerous, and his analysis of their 
styles of play most instructive. 

He married in 1894 for his second wife Miss Florence Aspland, 
of a well-known Hyde family, and those friends who have experienced 
their hospitality feel that they have lost indeed one of the homines 
humaniores. 


THE CHESS WORLD. 


The Kent County individual championship (1914-15) has been 
won by Mr. C. Chapman, of Sevenoaks, this being his sixth win since 
the championship cup was presented to the Kent Association seven- 
teen years ago. 


A match between S* Mlotkowski (who represented the United 
States on board g in the 1909 Cable Match) and Magnus Smith, the 


' Vancouver champion, was played recently at Los Angeles, and ended 


in favour of Mlotkowski by 3 games to 2 and I draw. 


The Amencan Chess Bulletin states that Mr. Eduard Lasker, who 
is still well and kindly remembered in this country, has left New York, 
“ having accepted a mercantile position in Chicago, where he is likely 
to remain indefinitely and prove an important accession to the playing 
strength of the Western metropolis.”’ 


We hear from Australia that the latest volunteer among chess 
players is Mr. D. McArthur, champion of New South Wales. This is 
the third Australasian chess champion who has volunteered, the other 
two being A. W. O. Davies, twice champion of New Zealand, and 
W. S. Viner, champion of Australasia. 


ee 


The American Chess Bulletin announces that, “ owing to the 
disturbance of normal conditions and the necessarily complete change 
which has come over chess affairs in Europe,” it will henceforth and 
until further notice appear as a montkly for six months only of the 
year (November-April), and once every two months for the remaining 
half (May-October). J2 
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In the annual match between the Manhattan and Franklin Chess 
Clubs, played this year in Philadelphia, the Manhattan won a hand- 
some victory by 13 points to 3, as a matter of fact losing only one game. 
Among the winners for the Manhattan were A. B. Hodges (beat F. K. 
Young), A. F. Schneider (beat S. W. Bampton), L. Rosen (beat H. 
Voight), A. Kupchik (beat $. T. Sharp), and E. Lasker (beat W. P. 
Shipley). 


Mr. Gunner Gundersen, whose success in winning the champion- 
ship of Victoria we recorded last month (page 276), is, we believe, 
Australian born, the son of a Swedish father who used to be Swedish 
Consul in Melbourne, and we think in later years was Swedish Consul 
at Swansea. 

By profession young Gundersen is a civil engineer, who completed 

his course in one of the departments of the Engineering School of the 
University of Melbourne. 


The tournament for the championship of the Hull Club has 
resulted in the success of Mr. G. Barron, who will be custodian of the 
R. H. Philip Memorial Trophy for the next twelve months. ‘Ten 
competitors entered the contest, which was conducted under the 
conditions which were adopted in the last Petrograd tournament. 
The players who qualified for the final stage were Messrs. Barron, 
S. Jackson, Shields, Dreyer, and Bainbridge. Mr. Barron’s complete 
score totalled 134 points. Mr. Jackson took second prize with 12 


points. “ 


A friendly correspondence match between Devonshire and Corn- 
wall, which lasted from November Ist, 1914, to June 30th, 1915, with 
50 players a-side, has resulted in favour of Devon by 281 points to 
214. The aggregate scores on the first 25 boards was 13 to 12 in 
favour of Cornwall. We notice with pleasure that the veteran Dr. R. 
Walker won his game for Devon at board 26, against Mr. Sheaff. 

The individual contest for the Devonshire Association Thomas 
Winter-Wood Memorial Trophy has been won by Mr. T. Taylor, of 
the Plymouth Club. This is the fourth occasion that Mr. Taylor 
has won this trophy. His previous victories were in IQIO-II-12. 

The Devon County Championship (E. J. Winter-Wood Cup) has 
been won by H. Erskine, who defeated Mr. H. J. H. Cope in the final 
round. 


We take the following from the chess column in the Philadelphia 
Inautirer, edited by Mr. W. Penn Shipley :—‘‘ We had the pleasure 
-of receiving a short time ago a letter from Dr. Emmanuel Lasker, the 
world’s champion, postmarked ‘ Berlin.’ The letter, of course, was 
written in German. We are happy to state that Dr. Lasker remarked 
that everything was going well with him and his family. He further 
adds: ‘I have not played any chess since the beginning of the war, 
-except a few blindfolded games with some German officers. I busy 
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myself now with certain problems of experimental science and hope 
in that way to accomplish some good and make myself useful.’ ” 
Presumably there is no connection between what Dr. Lasker says 
about his present work and a rumour lately current in chess circles 
here that he was conducting the German operations against Russia ! 


We gave last month the interim score of the annual telegraphic 
match between New South Wales and Victoria, with 5 games for 
adjudication. Mr. Henry Charlick’s award makes the result a draw. 


VICTORIA. . N.S.W. 
Mr. G. Gundersen ae. WS Mr. D. McArthur .. 

Mr. C. G. Watson .. Mr. S. Crakanthorp 

Mr. H. E. Grant Mr. J. L. Jacobsen 

Mr. E. B. Loughran Mr. T. Bradshaw .. .. 
Mr. J. A. Erskine Mr. L. S. Crakanthorp .. 
Mr. W. F. Coultas .. Mr. R. Robinson ..... 
Mr. G. F. Harrison . J. A. Kinman .. 

Mr, M. Read .. Mr. F. Bracey 

Mr. J. Armstrong Mr. R. Beeby ace 

Mr. Henry Tate Mr. V. A. Spence .. 


tn | eh mn O mh MO 
S 
a3 

tn | he Ome Hh OHO 


When the gallant deeds of the present war are recorded in collec- 
tive form prominence will doubtless be given to the work of rescue 
performed by Leslie N. Morton, the 18 year old son of Mr. J. W. Morton, 
captain of the Bradford Chess Club. | 

When the Lusitania was so wantonly attacked and sunk by a 
German submarine young Morton was the first to notice the approach 
of the two torpedoes, and at once reported to the officer on the bridge. 

Subsequently, after ripping the cover from a collapsible life-boat, 
‘Morton, together with a seaman named Parry, rescued nearly 100 
passengers. For this gallantry Parry received a bronze medal, and 
Morton was awarded a silver medal by His Majesty the King. 

At the close of the Board of Trade enquiry on the sinking of the 
Lusitania, Lord Mersey, in referring to the manner in which Morton. 
gave his evidence, and his efforts in saving life, said :— 

‘‘He seems to have exhibited great courage, self-possession, 
and resource, and has cause for being proud of the work he did.” 
We offer our heartiest congratulations to Mr. Morton, Senior, 
on the bravery displayed by his son, whom we wish every success in 
his chosen profession in the Mercantile Marine Service. 


In 1851 the late Sheriff Henry Glassford Bell (who was widely 
known as a gifted literateur and poet, as well as chess-player) presented 
to the Glasgow Chess Club, of which he was a president, a handsome 
full-size chess-board made of ornamental glass, emblazoned with an 
‘inscription, and the line, in gold :— 

“No prize we need our ardour to inflame ; 
We fight for pleasure if we fight for fame.” 
The board is still extant, and is rarely used nowadays. It is a tremen- 
dous weight, and the club has never had a suitable table or stand for - 
J 2a 
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its proper display, either for ornament or use. We learn that this is 
being remedied, on the initiation, and by the kindness, of the present 
hon. president, Dr. Johnstone Macfie, assisted by some of the older 
members. Dr. Macfie is getting a special table made for the proper 
reception and display of this very interesting relic. The board, which 
is enframed in black wood, probably ebony, is perfectly preserved, 
and looks quite new. It has only once met with disaster, the plate- 
glass which covers the glass squares beneath having been broken 
about ten years ago, and having been renewed at that time. The 
club will be proud to have the handsome article of furniture as a fixed 
memorial of the poet, Sheriff Glassford Bell, one of its many distinguished 
members of the past.—Falkirk Herald. 


The Press Association report of the cowardly German attack on 
the British submarine FE 13 when stranded in Danish waters embodies 
the following statement by a Danish fisherman :— 


‘“I saw the crew quietly resuming their places on the deck, and some of 
them calmly began playing cards and other games. I particularly noticed two 
young sailors playing chess and a third standing by smoking, while at short 
intervals he bent down over the chess board, indicating how the last move ought 
to have been made, amid good-natured chaff.”’ 


Commenting on this the Western Daily Mercury says :— 

‘‘In the list of killed we notice the name of Able-Seaman H. T. Podder, 
which, we believe, should read ‘ Pedder.’ If so, one of the chess players might 
have been the bright young sailor who took part in the chess match between 
H.M.S. Cochrane and the Torquay Y.M.C.A., at Torquay, some years ago,”’ 


We think the Teutonic “ influence ”’ in chess will be a more negli- 
gible quantity after the war, especially in Britain, France, Russia, and 
Italy—and this will be not a bad thing for chess. The artistic and 
beautiful in play will perhaps once more get a chance. Just as Britain 
has been the true home of the sporting amateur, who regards chess as 
a recreative game, so Germany and Austria have been the homes of 
- the pot-hunting professional, who strays all over the civilised world 
in search of cash-tribute to his prowess, and who regards chess as a 
serious science by which he is to make as much money as possible. 
To this end he prepares for chess-matches and performances, as his 
nation does for war, with a cold-blooded thoroughness of study of 
theories best suited to his purpose. This is an excellent plan from his 
point of view, of course, but, in effect, it has the defects of its qualities, 
and produces those wretchedly dry-as-dust games in a stereotyped 
form, where the sporting instinct and the venturesome spirit are 
usually conspicuous by their absence. In the hands of Steinitz- 
Tasker-Tarrasch-Schlechter, etc., it 1s a winning style, where no risks 
are taken ; but painfully dull games result very often when the Teutonic 
“influence ” is felt by budding Laskers everywhere! Brighter chess 
would result if players would follow the style of anybody rather than 
that of this German tribe. Mr. Blackburne has in his day been a 
splendid model in style, and there have been plenty of others.— 
Falkirk Herald. 


the interned Russians at Triberg :— 
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GAME DEPARTMENT. 


The following are further games from the tournament played by 


the possibility of Black’s Kt—R 4. 


| 4 P—K3 
Kt—Q 2 5 P—B4 
P—O B3 6 B—K2 
K Kt—-B3 7 ~ Castles 
B—Q 3 8 Kt-—B 3 
Q—K2 9 P—QR3 
R—OQ sy 10 Kt—Q4 
B—R 2 1x P-—B4 
Castles 12 K—R sq 
B—-Kt sq 13 PxP 
P—-B 4! 14 P—Q6! 
QxP 15 Kt—B 3 
Kt—K 5 16 P—Q 3 
Kt x Kt 17 Bx Kt 


P—B 3 
The only way of giving scope 


to the Q B. See move 25. 

18 P—Q Kt 4 
P—Q Kt3 19 Q—-Q2 
P—K 4 20 BPxP 
Kt xP 21 Ktx Kt 
Px Kt 22 Px P 
PX? 23 Q—R2ch 
K—R sq 

White dare not play Q—Q 4 on 

account of 24..,QxQ; 25 RxQ, 
P—OQ 4! 

24 P—K 4 
B—Ktsq 25 Q—Kt2z 
Rx Rch 26 RXR 
R—K Bsq 27 RXR 
QxR 28 K—Kt sq 


36 
37 
38 
39 
40 


“ax 


42 


Round 1. Notes by A. Sselezniev. 
GAME No. 4,202. 
Queen's Pawn Game. | 
WHITE. BLACK. 29 QO—O 3 29 P—R 3 
SSELESNIEV. BOGOLJUBOFF. 30 B—K 3 30 K—R2 
P—Q 4 1 Kt—K B3 31 B—Bsgq 31 Q—Kt 5 
B—B 4 2 P—O Kt 3 32 B—Q2 32 O—Kt 3 
P—K 3 3 B—Kt 2 33 B—K 3 33 Q—Kt 7 
P—K R3 34 K—R2 34 B—K R5! 
A necessary move in view of 35 Q—B2 


Best. If 35 QxP, QxB; 36 
Qx B, Q—K 8 and wins. 


35 Q—Kt 5 
B—Q 2 36 O—B 4 
O—O 3 37 B—-Q2 
P—R 3 38 B—K 3 
B—Kt 4 39 Q—-B7 
O—B 3 40 Q—Kt 7 
B—Q 3 41 QO—O5 
B—K 2 


This alone stops Black’s threat 
of B—Q sq and Kt 3, which would 
be fatal. 


42 B—Kt 4 
Q—O 3 43 B—B5ch 
K—Rsq 44 Q-B7 
Q—K B 3 
If 45 Bx P, BXR P. 
45 Q—-R5 
K—Kt sq 


If 46 Bx P, B—Kt 5! 47 Q— 
B sq (not Q—Q 3, on account of 
BxP), Q—Kt 6; 48 K—Kt sq, 
Bx P, and wins. 


| 46 Q—Q sq 
Q—B 3 47 Q—Kt 3 ch 
P—B 5 48 PxP 
BxBP 49 Q—Kt 8 ch 
B—B sq 50 P—OR4 
B—B 2 51 P—R5 
B—B 5 52 O—Kt 6 
QxQ 
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Forced, because otherwise 
White’s position would be very 
cramped. 
53 PxQ 
54 B—Q3 54 K—Kt 3 
55 K—B2 55 K—B2 
56 B—O6 50 K—B 3 
57 K—K2 57 P—R4! 
58 P—OQR4 58 P—Kt7 
59 B—Ktsq 59 B—B5ch 
60 K—Ksq 60 P—R5 
61 B—R3 61 B—Kt 6ch 


et If B—O B 8, then 62 K— 


B 2, followed by P—Kt 3. 


74 
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K—B 2 68 Bx Bch 
KxB 69 B—B sq 
B—Q 3 


In spite of the P down, White 
has the superior game, and with 
weak play on his opponent’s part 
would win. 


70 P—Kt 4 

P—R 5 71 P—R6 
K—B 3 72 P—Kt 5 ch 
Kt—Kt3 73 K—Kt4 
P—Kt 7 

B—B 4 here would not win. 
Black would reply 74.., BxP! 
75 Bx B, P—R7! 76KxP, K— 


62 K—Q2 62 B—B8 B4; 77 B—Q 3 (or Kt 7), K— 
B 6! 78 K—Kt sq, P—Kt 6, 
63 P—R5! 63 B—B7 followed by P—Kt ey forcing the 
64 BxP 64 BxP aw. 
65 K—Kz2 65 B—B4 74 B—Kt 2 
66 B—B sq 66 BXRP 75 B—B2 
67 B—K 3. 67 B—Kt 5 ch Draw 
Played in Round 3. Notes by E. Bogoljuboff. 
GAME No. 4,203. 
Queen’s Gambit Declined. 
WHITE. oo 16 QO—K 2 16 B—O 2 
BOGOLJUBOFF. AINSTEIN, 17 KR—Osq 17 Q-Ksq 
i Kt-KB3 1Kt—KB3 —_....... Black can find no good 
2 P—Q4 2 P—Q4 square for his Q. 
Sb $F 83 18 Kt—Q Kt 5! 18 BxKt 
4 Kt—B3 4 B—K2z BxB Kt 
5 B—B4 5 Castles 2 ae a9 Shed 
A ae ee 7 a ie difficulty for Black, th 
gBoQs 7 BHP Se 
8 BxP 8 QKt—Qz2 ae fee Rineelt. he falls into a 
9 P—K4 9 P—B4 fine trap. 
1o Castles 10 PxP 20 P—K R3 
Ir QxP Ir B—B4 21 B—R4 21 QO—B5 


I2 
13 
14 
15 


Saba’ Black should have played 
Kt—Kt 3, and if 12 B—Q Kt 3, 
QxQ, though he would still have 
had a difficult game then. 


O—O sq 12 Kt—R4 
B—K Kkt5 13 B—K2 
B—K 3 14 Kt—Kt 3 
B—Q 3 15 Kt—B 3 


adeees This loses quickly; but 
the game could not be saved by 
Black. 


P—K 5 22 K Kt—Q4 
BxB 23 KtxB 
R—Q 4 24 Q—B4 
B—Q 3 25 Q—R4 
R—KR4 26 Resigns 


N HDB WN 


10 
II 


J. 


CNT HUW NH 


II 
12 
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Played in the 7th round. Notes by A. Sselezniev. 


GAME No. 4,204. 
Queen's Pawn Game. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
SSELEZNIEV. RABINOVITCH. 
P—Q 4 1 P—Q4 
P—OQ B3 2 P—K3 
B—B 4 3 Kt—K B 3 
P—K 3 4 B—K2 
Kt—Q 2 5, Castles 
B—Q 3 6 P—B4 
K Kt—B3 7 Kt—B3 


steele we Black follows a line of 
defence commended by Lasker in 
the book of the St. Petersburg 
Congress, 1909. 
Kt—K 5 


So far the moves are the same 


as Snosko-Borowski v. Salwe in 
that tournament. Snosko-Borow- 
ski here played 8 P—K R 3, 
which is not so good as the text 
move. The square K R 3 should 
be reserved for the Q in the attack 
on Black’s K side. 
8 B—Q3 

uote Loss of time (after the 
4th move), but it is difficult to 
suggest a move to free Black’s 
game. 


QO—B 3 9 BxKt 
PxB 10 Kt—Q2 
Q—R 3 Ir P—B4 


ere The best move. If 11 
.., P—K Kt 3 or P—K R 3, 


White would have better attack- 
ing chances. 


Kt—B 3 12 Q—Kz2 
P—K Kt 4! 13 P—B5 
B—B 2 14 Kt—B4 
R—K Ktsq 15 Kt—K5 
Kt—Q 4! 16 KtxKt 
KPxXxKt 17 P—K Kt 3 
K—Bs 


Black’s Kt is lost. The text 
move is better than P—Kt 5, 
followed by P—-B 3, for Black 
could then make a longer defence 
in spite of his piece minus. 

18 PxP 


ona If Kt—Kt 4; 19 Q— 


R 4. Now Black, in trying to 
save his Kt, loses his King ! 

19 RXP Ig Q—K B2 

20 P—B 3 20 P—K Kt 4 

21 K—K2! 21 P—KR4 

sates If Q—Kt 3; 22 BxP, 

KtxB; 24 RxKt, QxR; 24 
QxP mate. 

22 RxXPch 22 KtxR 

23 BxKt 23 O—K sq 

24 R—K Ktsq 24 K—Rsy 

25 Q—R4 25 R—B4 

26 B—B6ch 26 K—R2 

27 R—Kt7ch 27 Resigns 


Played by correspondence in Western Australia. 


GAME No. 4,205. 
King’s Gambit. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
L. YOUNKMAN’ E. A, COLEMAN 
(Kalgoorlie). (Claremont). 
P—K 4 I P—K4 
P—K B4 7 <a ae 
Kt—K B3 3 P—KKt4 
B—B 4 4 B—Kt 2 
Castles 5 P—Q3 
P—Q 4 6 P—KR3 
P—B 3 7 O—K 2 
Kt—R 3 8 P—R3 
Kt—B 2 g B—K 3 
B—Q 3 10 Kt—K B3 
P—Q Kt3 11 QKt—Q2 
P—KR3 _ 12 Kt—R4 


signee ee So far following a corres- 
pondence game between Petro- 
grad and Moscow in 1879. Here 
the Moscow players moved 12.., 
Kt—Kt 3; 13 P—B 4, Kt—R 4. 


13 R—Ksq 13 Castles 
14 B—R 3 14 P—QB4 
15 Q—-Q2 


15 P—Q 5 seems a strong alter- 
native. 


15 P—Kt5 
16 RPxP -76 BXKtP 
17 QO—B2 17 B—B 3 


eS Pavia A poor position for this 
Bishop. Possibly 17.., BxKt, 
and if 1 QxB, Q—Kt 4 would 
have been more satisfactory. 
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18 Q R—Q sq 
In the light of future events this 
proves a waste move. Better, 
perhaps, was B—Kt 2. 


18 K R—K sq 
1g P—QKt4 19 PXQP 
20 PxP 20 P—Kt 4 


21 B—Kt 2 21 Kt—Kt 6 
22 R—Rsq 22 Bx Kt 


23 OxB 23 B—Kt4 

24 P—R4 24 PxXP 

25 RxP 25 Kt—B 3 

26 P—K .26 P—K R4 


ory Black does not fear 27 
Px Kt because of 27..,QxR ch; 
28 KtxQ, RxKt ch; 29 K— 
B 2, Q R—K sq, threatening mate 


by Kt—R 8! 
27 Kt—K 3 27 O—Q2 
28 R—R5 28 PxP 
29 Kt—B4 29 Kt—Kt 5 
30 Kt—Kt6 30 Q—Kz2 
3x1 KtxR 31 B—R 3 


32 ORxKP 32 Q—-R5 


phen eck Black stakes all on his 
threatened mate, but his sacrifices 
are met by counter sacrifices, 


leading to an exceedingly pretty 


finish. 

33 RxRch 33 B—Bsq 
Position after Black’s 33rd move :— 
B—B sq. 

BLACK (E. A. COLEMAN). 


| 


WJ 

YY Yy da yy" 
$7 3 a a a 
Os . Y 


Sttlttts? 


7 


YY Ul); 
s 
WHITE (J. lL. YOUNKMAN). 
34 OxKtch 34 PxQ 
35 Kt—B7 


A fine move, to which there 
reply. If 
35--,P—B6; 36RxBch,KxR; 


seems no adequate 
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37 R—K 8 ch, K—Kt 2; 38 P— 
Q 5 dis. ch, P—B 3; 39 Kt—K 6 
ch, K—B 2; 40 R—B 8 ch, K— 
K 2; 41 BxP ch, K—Q 3; 42 
R—Q 8 mate. , OxB; 42 
RxQ, KxR; 43 BxR P wins 
easily 
On 35.., Kt—R 4. If 36 P— 
Q 5, Kt—B 3 (P—B 3; 37 R 
(K sq)—K 7 mates in a few 
moves); 37 P—Q 6, KtxR; 38 
Rx Kt, P—Kt 6; 39 B—Q 4, 
P—B 6; 40 BxP, QxP; 41 
P—Q 7, Q—Kt 3 ch, draws by 
perpetual check, but 36 R~xB ch, 
KxR; 37 R—K 8 ch, K—Kt 2; 
38 P—Q 5 dis. ch, P—B 3 (a); 
39 Kt—K 6 ch, K—B 2; 40 R— 
B 8 ch, K—K 2; 41 B—Q 4 wins. 
(2) Kt—B 3; 39 P—Q 6, P— 
Kt 6 (b); 40 B—K 4. (b) P— 
; 40 Kt—Q 5. 
35 Q-B3 
sob had And to this move, which 
prevents P—Q 5, White has a 
crushing rejoinder on his 38th 
move. 
36 RxBch 36KxR 
37 R—K8ch 37 K—Kt2 


Position after Black’s 37th move :— 


K—Kt 2. 


BLACK (E. A. COLEMAN). 


ee 


Y Yl, 


a os 
io 


“yy 
js ois si 


"a" a A: 


WHITE (J. L. _vA 

38 R—K6 3 38 O—R 5 

39 P—Q5dis.ch 39 P—B 3 
40 BxPch 40 OxB 

41 Kt—K 8ch 41 Resigns 

eis 1rd A splendid game of attack 

and counter attack, the ideal for 

a correspondence game. 

the loser must have enjoyed it! 


me C= Vy 


es 72 ‘yg 


i 


Even 
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The following game was played in the 22ad correspondence 
tournament of the Chakmatny Westntk, from which we take the score 


GAME, No. 4,206. 


Muzio Gambit. 


and notes :— 
WHITE. BLACK. 
A. KASANSKI.  N,. SCHESTENIKOV. 
I P—K4 1 P—K4 
2 P—KB4 2PxXP 
3 Kt—KB3 3 P—KKt4 
4 B—B4 4 P—Kt 5 
5, Castles 5 PxKt 
6 QxP 6 O—B 3 
7 PK 5 7 QxP 
8 P—Q 3 8 B—R 3 
g B—Q2 9g Kt—K 2 
10 Kt—B 3 10 QO Kt—B 3 
11 QR—Ksq 11 Q—KB4 
12 Kt—Q5 Iz K—Qsq 
13 Q—K2! 
Tschigorin’s move. 
13 Q—K 3! 
14 Ktx Kt 14 Qx Kt 
15 B—B 3 15 R—K Kt sq 
16 QO—Q 2 
The usual continuation here 1s 
16 Q—R 5, Q—Kt 4; 17 R— 
B 2, R—B sq! &c. 
16 Q—B 4 ch 
17 K—Rsq 17 P—B6 
gener gate Of doubtful value. It 
leads to great complications. 
18 B—B6ch_ 18 Kt—Kz 
19 RxKt 19 P—Q4? 


Qo hom 


20 


29 


Saran Probably the only de- 
fence here is I9.., P—B 3. After 
20 R—K 5 ch, K—B 2; 21 Q— 
B 2! (21 RxQ,BxQ; 22 RxP, 
P—Q 4! gives Black the better 
game), Px Pch; 22Q0xP,RxQ; 
23RxQ,RxXBP; 24 R—KR5, 
B—B sq; 25 RxP, Black has a 
playable game. 
B—Q Kt 5!! 

The key move of the attack. 
20 B—Q2 
. 20.., P—B 3 is 
followed by 21.., RxQ Kt P ch, 
and wins. If 20.., QxB; 21 
RxK B P ch, &c. 
R—K 8ch! 21 KxR 
R—Ksqch 22 B—K6 


Rx Bch 23 K—Bsq 
BxB 

Threatening 25 R—K 8 ch, RX 
R; 26 Q—R 6 ch. | 

24 RxP 

paiaes After 24.., Px Pch; 25 
K—Kt sq, Q—Kt 3, White wins 
by 26 B—K 7 ch, K—Kt 2; 27 
OQ—B 3 ch, P—Q 5; 28 R—Kt 3 
ch, &c. 
Q-Ksq 25 K—Ktsq 
RxP 26 R—Kt 3 
B—K 7 27 Q—-Q5 
P—B 3 28 Q—Kr 2 
B—KB5_ 29 Resigns 


Played during last season on Board No. 1 in the “A” League 
match, Atheneum v. Toynbee. 


GAME No. 4,207. 


Notes by R. C. Griffith. 


French Defence. 


WHITE. BLACk. 


W. H. WATTS D. MILLER 
(Atheneum). (Toynbee) 
P—K 4 1 P—K 3 
P—Q 4 2 P—O 4 
Kt—QB3 3 Kt—KB3 


4 B—Kt 5 4 B—K2 
5 P—K5 5 K Kt—Q2 
6 P—KR4 


Introduced by Mr. T. F. Law- 
rence. Although surrendering a 
Pawn, it gives a compensating 
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CN 


10 
Il 


I2 


13 
14 


usual mate involving the sacrifice of Queen. 


attack, and if not accepted it 
proves of use in the King’s side 
attack should Black Castle on that 


side. 

6 BxB 
eae If 6.., P—K R 3; 7Q 
R 5, P—K Kt 3; 8 BxB, and if 
6.., P—K B 3, White obtains the 
advantage owing to the weakness 
of Black’s weak K P. 


7 OxP 

8 QO—K 2 

9 Q—Kt 5 
aren But this is very weak, 

for he cannot take the Kt P with- 

out further serious loss of time. 

Black should develop by P— 

Q B 4, Kt—Q B 3, &c. 


QO—-Q3. #40 Kt—QB3 
Kt—Kt 5 Ir P—KR3 

ere Better seems 11.., Qx 
OP; if 12 RXR, RXR; 13 
QOxR,QxBP; andif 12 KtxP, 
R x Kt. 


—— 


P—B 5 1z2 KtxQP 
ee Even now QxQ P is 

better. 

PxXP 13 KtxP (K 4) 

PxPch 14 K—B sq 
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15 QO-Q2 15 B—B4 
16 Castles 16 P—B4 
17 P—QR3 17 Q-R4 


27 
28 


29 


beanies Comparatively better is 
17.., Q—Kt 3, but it appears 
that 17.., Q—Kt 6 might be 
played; for example, 18 B—Q 3, 
BxB; 19 PXB, P—B 5; 20 
PxP, KtxQ BP; 21 Q—K Bz, 
R—B sq; 22 RxKt, KtxKt P 
or R P, and Black comes out with 
three Pawns plus against the 
Knight; any other move for 
White at 18 seems to lose. 


Q—B 4 18 PxKt 

RxRch 19 KxP 

Qx Kt (K5) 20 RXR 

Rx Kt 21 PXR 

QxBch 22 K—K2 
ere There is no safe place for 


the King; White finishes the 
game in good style. 


KtxPch 23 K—Q3 
Q—Kt6och 24 K—Q2 
25 K—Q3 
26 K—B 3 
27 K—B 4 
28 OxP 
Px Q mate 


The Brooklyn Daily Eagle quotes the following game for its un- 


The encounter was a 


“practice game’”’ played on May 28th at the Manhattan Chess Club, 
New York. The notes to the play are taken from the Eagle, 


GAME No. 4,208. 


I 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


9 
10 


II 
I2 


Dutch Defence. 


WHITE. BLACK, 
J. F. SMYTH. H. HELMS. 
P—OQ 4 1 P—KB4 
Kt—KB3 2 Kt—KB3 
P—B 4 3 P—K3 
Kt—B 3 4 P—Q Kt 3 
P—K 3 5 B—Kt 2 
B—Q 3 6 B—Q3 
P—QR3 7 P-QR4 
Castles 8 Castles 
Q—B 2 g Kt—B 3 
P—K 4 10 PxP 
Kt xP 11 KtxKt 
Bx Kt I2 KtxP 


are Black, it need hardly be 
said, did not foresee the mate 
which is administered eleven 
moves hence, but, on general 
principles, the sacrifice is worth 
while. Black has the open file, 
two Bishops “‘ pointed ”’ right and, 
as a matter of fact, all of his forces 
ready for a strike. 


13 BXPch 


In the course of the exciting 
game, White errs twice in nibbling 
at Pawns which had better been 
left alone. If, instead,.13 Kt x 
Kt, Bx P ch; 14 KxB, Q—R 5 
ch; 15 K—Ktsq, Bx B; 16 Q— 
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B 3, BXP; 17 KXB, R—B 3, 
and White, in turn, must sacrifice 
in order to stave off immediate 


defeat. 
13 K—Rsq 

14 KtxKt 14 Q—-R5 
15 P—K Kt3 15 QxKt 
16 B—Q3 16 R—B6 
17 B—K 3 17 QO—-K4 
18 QR—Ksq 18 QR—KBsq 
19 BxP 


The lure of the Pawn again gets 
in its deadly work. In such a 
ticklish position as this it is un- 
wise to concede to the enemy the 
gain of a ‘‘ tempo.” 


Ig Q—-R4 
20 B—K 3 20 Q—R6 
21 B—K4 21 Q R—B 4 


a ease The winning move, as it 
threatens R—R 4. 


22 BXR (B 5) 
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Position aftér White’s 22nd move :— 
Bx R (B 5) 
BLACK (HELMS). 
— yp TZEZ/ 
= _ 
WY, Y 


Us 
Y YY 
vf, Y 
Y, 


YY 
, yy : 

Yy yy (4 Y, Wy Chit 
YW 


g Uy Wy 
Y YY YY» », 
Y “yj jy WZ 
UU j YU} 
Uz Uj GY; V/1/144tth Use 
yy YY YLELG 
Gy Y G |e Koiny 
Yy;6éaz=. YJ;lél eS) 
WHITE (SMYTH). 
22 Q—Kt 7 ch 
23 KxQ 23 RxKt P 
mate 


The following is a game played on the 3rd board of the match 


Stockholm v. Copenhagen, mentioned in our July issue. 


_Ttdskrift for Schack :— 


GAME No. 4,209. 


Sicilian Defence. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
O. LOWENBORG A, NIELSEN 
(Stockholm). (Copenhagen). 
1 P—K 4 1 P—QB4 
2 Kt—QB3 2 Kt—QB3 
3 K Kt—K2 


A game Leonhardt-Richmond, 
Ist class amateur tournament, 
Hastings, 31904, opened thus. 
Leonhardt had previously tried 
the move twice in the City of 
London C.C. tournament the same 


summer. He lost all three games. 
3 P—K Kt 3 
4 P—K Kt3 4 B—Kt2 
5 B—Kt 2 5 P—Q3 
6 P—Q3 6 Kt—B 3 
Wig wieng. Richmond continued 6.., 
B—Q2; 7 B—K 3, Kt—Q 5; 


8 P—K R 3, P—K 3; 9 Castles, 
Kt—K 2. 


Score from 

7 P—KR3 7 B—K 3? 

Ge ced ws Castles is correct, and if 

8 B—K 3, P—K R 3. 

8 B—K 3 8 P—QR3 
99-02 gRQKtsq 
10 B—R 6 Io BxXB 
Ir QxB Ir Kt—Q5 
12 QO—Q2 12 Ktx Kt 
13 KtxKt 13 Q—B2 


5 Q-B4! 15 QxQ 


16 KtxQ 16 PxP 
17 KtxB 17 PxKt 
18 PxP 18 P—K4 


19 QR—Qsq 19 K—B2 
20 P—KB4 20PxP 

21 P—K5 21 Kt—R4 
22 P—K Kt4 22 
23 RxPch 23 
24 R—B4 24 Kt—K 3 
25 R—B3 25 
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26 B—Q5 
27 RxP 
28 K—R2 
29 R—B7 
30 P—B4 
31 PxKt 
32 K—Kt 3 
33 P—Q6! 
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26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
3r 
32 
33 


Kt—B 5 
Kt x P ch 
Kt—B 5 
R—Q sq 
KtxB 
R—B 7 ch 
KRxP 
PxXP 


34 RXRP 34 RXxP 

35 PxP 35 R—K7 

36 R—OQ Bsq 36 R—KO6ch 
37 K—B4 37 R—K 3 

38 R(Bsq)—B7 38 R—B 3 ch 
39 K—K 5 39 R(Qsq) xP 
40 R—R8ch 40 R—Bsq 

4I RXRch 41 Resigns 


Mr. Rudolf Loman’s many friends in this country will be interested 
in the following game of his, though he lost it, against one of the 


lately risen Dutch experts, M. Marchand. 


It was played in the match 


between The Hague and Amsterdam Chess Club last spring. We take 
the score from the T1j7dschrift v.d. Nederlandschen Schaakbond. 


GAME, No. 4,210. 


WHITE. 


R. LOMAN 
(The Hague). 


P—K 4 


Kt—K B 3 
B—K Kt 5 


Castles 
P—Q 4 
Kt—B 3 
R—K sq 
Ktx P 


K Kt—K 2 


NN WW HW HAW Re Re A OR OR 

CO ON ANBRWNHOO ON DUtEWNH 
T 
tO 
N 


M. 


Hd 
HOW CN DAUfWND H 


He AW AW AW OH 
N Dob WwW DN 


18 


Ruy Lopez. 

Lon Soe See 
(Amsterdan1). 31 R—O4 31 P—R6 
P_K4 32 P—Kt 3 32 B—K3 

33 P—QKt4 33 R—K8ch 
Kt—Q B 3 34 K—B2 34 R—OR8 
Kt—B 3 35 P—Kt 4 35 RxP 
5) 36 P—B 3 36 P—R 4! 
B—K 2 Position after Black’s 36th move :— 
i. P—R 4! 
Castles BLACK (MARCHAND), 
R—K sq 
P—K R 3 
B—K Bsq 
P—K Kt 3 
B—Kt 2 
P—K R 4 
P—R 5 
Kt—K R4 
PxB 
Kt x Kt 
B—K 4 
Q—B 3 
P—Kt 4 
RxB G 
eee a WHITE (LOMAN), 
O—B 5! 37 EXE 37 P—QB4 
PxQ 38 R—Q 3 38 P—B5 
P—Q 4 39 R—-Q 4 39 P—QB4 
>) rea And Black won. Acurious 
RxXR ending. 
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THE PROBLEM WORLD. 
All communications respecting problems must be addressed to 
Mr. B. G. Laws, 21, Nelson Road, Stroud Green, London, N. 


The three following enjoyable two-movers have taken prizes in 
the informal competition of the Hampshire Telegraph and Post :— 
First prize, by G. H. Goethart (Amsterdam).—White: K _ at 

K Kt2; QatK R3; RatKR4q4; Bsat K 8 andQ Kt2z; Ktsat 
KB2andQR4; PsatK R5andQB2. Black: KatQ4; Bat 
QR4; Ktsat K B2 and Qsq; Psat K R 3,90 3,Q0B4,Q Kt2, 
3 and 4. Mate in two. 

Second prize (ex @quo), by A. M. Sparke (Lincoln).—White : 
KatKR5; QatQR4; RsatQ2andQKt5; BatKR8; Kts 
at Q4andQ Kt4; PsatK B3andQR2. Black: KatQB5; 
RatQKt8; BatQR8; KtatK8; PatQB3. Mate in two. 
| Second prize (ex @quo), by C. Mansfield (Bristol) —White: K at 
QR7; QatK Rsq; Rs at K Bsq andQ kKt8; BatKB5; Kts 
atO BsqandQR4; PatQRz. Black: KatQKt8; QatQB7; 
RsatQB2andQR8; BatQKt2; KtatQ2; PatQBo6. Mate 
in two. 


The Metropolitan Chess League of America have concluded a 
tourney for 2-ers and 3-ers. It is not known who is the author of 
the two first prize problems—apparently they are by the same com- 
poser. Second prize 3-er, P. Richardson; Hon. men., G. A. Barth. 
Second prize 2-er, W. C. Bixby. 

First prize 3-er.—White: Kat K R8; RsatK Kt3andQKt5; 
Kts at K B 3 andQB3:; Psat K4,Q5andQBO0. Black: K at 
QR6; RatQ8&; Bat K RO; Psat K Kt 2, K B 3 andQB5. 
Mate in three. 
| Second prize 2-er—White: K atQ7; QatQBsq; RatQB 

sq; BatQ2; Ktsat K ROandQBO6; Psat K2andQ Kt 4. Black: K 
atQ4; BatQR8; PsatK Kt 5,6, K 4,Q3andQKt6. Mateintwo. 


The Melbourne Leader announces a Christmas competition for 
eccentric problems, and invites entries, which must reach Mr. H. E. 
Grant, the Leader Office, Collins Street, Melbourne, Australia, by 
December Ist next. The entries may consist of eccentricities, fantasias, 
puzzles, &c., or analytical problems such as require proof of position, &c. 


The January to June informal tourney having proved a success, 
the proprietors of the Hampshire Telegraph and Post have decided to 
offer a prize of Ios. 6d. for the best original two-move problem published 
in the H. T. during the latter half of 1915, and every subsequent half- 
year till further notice. Mr. Alain C. White has kindly offered two 
book prizes for the problems placed second and third in each half- 
yearly tourney. Entries will be published as nearly as possible in the 
order they are received, but the Chess Editor reserves the right to 
reject any problem which in his opinion does not attain the necessary 
standard of publication. Entries should be sent to Mr. G. W. Chandler, 
Hampden Club, London, N.W. 
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Our American friends are generally ‘cute and oft-times very 
original. The following is an essay out of the ordinary run which 
may be read in this country with interest. No one will seriously take 
chiromancy as reliable ; at the same time a little flight into the specu- 
lative mystic realm is amusing. 

In the “ Staten Island Chess Corner”’ of The Richmond Advance 
last July, appears an article which we believe was written by Mr. Earl 
Simonson, on “‘ The hand-writing of the Problemists.’’ The writer 
deals with six letters he has had placed in his hands by Mr. Frank 
Janet, a popular composer. These are Alain C. White, B. G. Laws, 
H. W. Barry, Godfrey Heathcote, L. H. Jokisch, and T. R. Dawson. 

It may be amusing to read what is said of Mr. White, Mr. Heath- 
cote, and Mr. Dawson, and we quote the remarks. Modesty denies 
our repeating the hand-writing deductions of the chiromanist concern- 
ing the writer. It should be explained that the expert does not 
personally know anything about the subjects he deals with. 

ALAIN C. WHITE.—American compiler, author and composer. The 
spaces between the letters and lines are considerable, indicating generosity 
and clearness of thought. The script is fine, with larger loops over the lines 
than beneath, indicating a nature that lives almost entirely in the mind. 
Imagination is notable, and there is an occasional tendency towards com- 
bativeness that one finds so often in chess script, whether of player or solver 


or problemist. As a man, warm hearted and sincere. As a chess-man, 
rational, dignified, scientific. 


GODFREY HEATHCOTE.—English composer of sterling qualities. The 
writing bears out these qualities. The base lines are perfectly straight, 
indicating a mind and character of great rectitude and honesty. The 
writing is most scholarly, most indicative of clearness of thought and solid 
constructive ability. The Greek ‘d,’’ the invariable sign of learning, is 
present. 


T. R. DAWSON.—English composer. Quaint, eccentric, lovable nature. 
A searcher for the dark flower and a delver into the recondite. 


‘Mr. Comyns Mansfield, of Bristol, sends us the following interest- 
ing communication :— 

“ From your remarks in the August B. on M. relating to my third 
prize-winner in the recent Brisbane Courier tourney, you seem to infer 
that the addition of the B P on a5 was not warranted. 

‘In Dr. Planck’s essay in the Chess Problem Text Book, to which 
you gave your sanction, it 1s stated: ‘ The only cases where we think 
a ‘dead-head’ Pawn might be employed without positive detriment 
to a problem are those 1n which it happens that the key-move prevents 
a very strong threat by Black. Under such circumstances it is, 
perhaps, allowable to prevent the threat altogether by putting on 
another Pawn.’ 

“On the same subject Loyd also remarks: ‘I am indebted to 
that little Pawn for the first prize....° (Sam Lovd and his Chess 
Problems, p. 243), and as this is a White Pawn, surely a Black Pawn 
is a still smaller breach of economy. 

‘“ The enclosed problem by D. Mackay is another good illustration. 
The key permits the pinning of the White Queen, but cleverly provides 
for a mate in the event of 1.., Qbi. Now, the Pawn on hy is an 
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‘unnecessary man,’ but without it the whole charm of the problem 
would be lost and the key seen at a glance. 

“Many other examples could be cited where the White King 
makes the key and majestically marches into the fire of cross-checks 
from a place of safety. In such cases any Pawn added to shield him 
before the key is certainly warrantable, as it not only heightens the 
effect of the key but adds appreciably to the difficulty.” 

The following are the two positions referred to :— 

By S. Loyd, first prize American Chess Problem Association, 
1878.—White: Kat K Rsq; QatQR8; RsatK R4gandQR5; 
Bs at K Kt 7 and Q Kt 3; Kt at K 4; Psat K Kt 3, K B3, K 6, 
Q7andQBo6. Black: KatQ Kt5; Qat K Kt3; Rsat K Bsq 
andQ6; BatQsq; Ktat K8; PatQB7. Mateintwo. The 
intruding White Pawn is at K B 3. 

By D. Mackay, Hampstead and Highgate Express, July, 1915.— 
White: KatKR7; QatK4; BatQsq; KtsatQ3andQB 8; 
Psat K R4,K7andQR4. Black: Kat KB2; QatQR7; 
Bat K B3; Kt at Ksq; Pat K B6. Mate in two. 

Our remarks to which Mr. Mansfield alludes (see page 296) were 
not intended, nor do we think they can be read as complaining of 
the presence of the Black Pawn at Q R 4, but merely directed to point 
out from a constructive standpoint it is not necessary. 


On page 265 of our July number we gave a three-mover by B. G. 
Laws which was awarded a first prize in the American Chess Bulletin. 
It has been left to our English expert solver, Mr. H. Hosey Davis, to 
discover that as the position is set, it cannot be arrived at by legitimate 
play. It is curious how editor, solvers and author overlooked the 
defect. It will be seen by simple analysis that the Black Pawns are 
in a beautiful tangle. Mr. Davis points out the setting can easily be 
put right by eliminating the Black Pawn at Q Kt 2 and substituting 
a White Pawn at Q R 6. The problem with this small change can 
still exist as a problem. It has been republished as originally posed 
in many places. 


In our May issue we mildly rebuked the American Chess Bulletin 
for publishing as original an adaption by J. N. Babson, of a “ Bristol ”’ 
3-er of J. Berger (which in its retrospective turn was an adaption of 
Healey’s original) without acknowledgment of the fact. Mr. Barry, 
the courteous problem editor of the A.C.B., in the August issue writes 
concerning Mr. Babson’s problem: ‘A very clever adaption of the 
venerable ‘ Bristol, a@ la Professor J. Berger. Over the diagram we 
inserted the word ‘ original,’ something for which Mr. Laws takes us 
to task. We, of course, agree with our world-famed critic that the 
word ‘original’ as applied to this problem might prove very mis- 
leading, inasmuch as nothing more than a pretty adaptation of well- 
known there-move strategy was claimed by the author.” 

Mr. Barry promises not to do it again, and though the custom 
obtains in the States it is manifestly misleading and liable to stamp a 
composer with a seal of stigma. 
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By W. B. MASON. 
From the Japan Mail. 


Wiis), 5 
| Yi Z Gy LEQ 
YU; Yj Z ~ \ K - 
MW a 
Yi as) 
VL L/L Ui me LLL meen LLL Le S04 
LLIZZ 7 bbe 
Yyfy ZY 
| / Ws 
, L 
Whe Y. 
Yi {i4 
| ip 
Yj 
Yy 
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ttt ss 


VLLLLL LLL EL TIES 2 


Mate in three. 


We have had a delightful letter 
from an old subscriber, Mr. W. B. 
Mason, of Yokohama. Mr. Mason 
left this country some 40 years 
ago, and writes: ‘‘ The monthly 
B.C.M. is a joy to me.’ He 
writes us for certain information, 
and forwards us the annexed 
little problem which will be, we 
trust, enjoyed on account of the 
unusual source. Mr. Mason says: 
“It is a curious coincidence that 
it should be reminiscent of Dr. 
Planck’s No. 310 in the Chess 
Problem Text Book, though I did 


‘not come across the volume until 


long after the publication of my 
own effort.”’ We cannot see any 
material resemblance in the posi- 


tion, and Mr. Mason can ease his mind on this score. 
The following 3-er by Dr. Planck is what unnecessarily concerns 


Mr. Mason :—White: K atQ2; Qat K B56; Kts at K 5 and 6; 
Pat K Kt 2. Black: K at K 5, Ps at Q 3,5 and 6. Mate in three. 

Some of our older problem adherents may remember the follow- 
ing interesting three-mover by Mr. Mason published in the Westminster 
Papers in 1874, whilst the author was in this country. This problem has 
been shown to the writer as being the composition of the late James Mason! 

By W. B. Mason :—White: K at K R6; RatQR 8; Bs at 
K Kt 8 and K sq; Kt at K 5; Ps at K 2, 3, and Q Kt 5. Black: 


K atQ 4; Psat K 3,5,Q3 and QB4. Mate in three. 


By R. G. ‘THOMSON. 


LL hme, 


fo 


WHIP 


Mate in two. 
for the printer. 


Mottoes, but no sealed envelopes. 


The subjoined two-mover has 
been awarded first prize in the late 
Four-Leaved Shamrock competi- 
tion. The solvers in the solving 
competition gave an unanimous 
vote for this position. It certainly 
has some nice features. The other 
favourites were by A. M. Sparke, 
R. G. Thompson, J. H. Barron, 
G. Heathcote, E. C. Mortimer, W. 
R. Todd, and J. E. Slater. 

Four-Leaved Shamrock offer five 
shillings for the best two-move 
problem received by 1st November 
next. Limited to composers in the 
United Kingdom. To be sent on 
diagrams so that they can be used 
Address : 


Mrs. Rowland, 3, Loretto Terrace, Bray, Co. Wicklow, Ireland. 
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We are sorry to learn of the death of Mr. H. Staerker, with whom 
we had much correspondence. Mr. Max J. Meyer kindly supplies us 
with the following :— 

‘You will be sorry to hear of the death of Mr. H. Staerker, which 
occurred recently. He had been in failing health for some time. We 
were introduced to each other by A. C. White, and for some six or 
seven years have met at fairly frequent intervals and had many pleasant 
chats on chess and other subjects. Though born in Germany, he had 
naturalised as a Colonial subject of Great Britain many years ago, and 
as he was thoroughly British in sympathy, the war caused no break 
in our friendly relations. He was not a composer himself, and had not 
played chess for many years, as he found it too exciting, but he was a 
keen collector of chess books and magazines and of chess problems, 
and quite an authority on the personalza of chess problemists. Formerly 
he was one of Mr. White’s most diligent collectors, and in the preface 
of several of his books Mr. White has acknowledged the assistance he 
had received from Staerker. Lately, owing to failing health, he had 
not been able to do very much. Mrs. Staerker is now trying to dispose 
of his chess collection, which should be of value, as he had complete 
sets of most of the best known Continental chess magazines. 


SOLUTIONS. 

By J. Paul Taylor (p. 292).—1 Kt (K 3x P), &c. Mr. J. Keeble gives 1 Q— 
B 3 as also a correct key, and Mr. H. Hosey Davis gives the two foregoing keys 
and 1 P—Q 4 ch. Probably Mr. J. P. Taylor meant ‘‘cooks ’’’ when he wrote 
‘there are other solutions.’’ Mr. Taylor ought to have qualified his remark by 
saying other solutions to what I intend. 

Diagram I., Bolton’s 39 moves (p. 293).—1I Sg3, Kg8; 2 Shi, Kh8; 3 Sgz, 
Kg8; 4 Ser, Kh8; 5 Ra7, Kg8; 6 Ra6, Kh8; 7 Rf8+, Kg7; 8 QOf7+, Kh6; 
9 Rh8+, Kg5; ro Qg7+, Kfq4; 11 Bhy, Ke3; 12 QOg4, Kd2; 13 Sf2, Ke3; 
14 Sdi+, Kdz2; 15 Qe2+, Ke1; 16 Rh6, Kb1; 17 Pcq4 disch, Kcr; 18 Qb2+, 
KxS; 19 Be2z+, Kd2; 20 Bg6+, Kdr; 21 Qb1+, Kd2; 22 Qc2+4, Ke3; 
23 Qe2+, Kf4; 24 Of3-4, Ke5; 25 Sd34, Ke6; 26 Bf5+, Kf7; 27 Qh5+, 
Kf8; 28 Rf6+, Kg8; 29 Rg6+, Kf8; 30 Oh8-++, Kf7; 31 Qh7+, Kf8; 32 
Rf6+4, Ke8 ; 33 Og8-+., Ke7; 34 Re6+, Kd7; 35 Qd8-+, Kc6 ; 36 Pc5, Kb7; 
37 Qa8+, Ke7 ; 38 Bd8, Kd7 ; 39 Pc6 mate. 

If 31.., Ke8; 32 Re6+, Kf8; 33 Be7+, Ke8; 34 Qg8+, Kd7; 35 Qd8+, 

Kc6o; 36 Pcs5 as before. 
If 28.., Ke7; 29 Qh7+, Kd8; 30 Rg6 dis ch, Ke8; 31 Re6+, Kf8; 32 
Be7+, and as last variation. 

If 28.., Ke7; 29 Qh7+, Ke8; 30 Qg8+, Ke7; 31 Re6+, Kd7; 32 Qd8+ 

as in main play. 

Diagram I., J. A. Potter's Solution in 32 moves (p. 293).—I Sg2, Kg8; 2 Ser, 
Kh8; 3 Sg3, Kg8; 4 Qdr, Kh8; 5 Sez, Kg8; 6 Qa1, Kh8; 7Sc1, Kg8. These 
first 7 moves permit of several interchanges. 8 Rf8+, Kg7; 9 Rf6—f7+, 
Kho; to Rh8+, Kg5; 11 Bhy+, Kg4; 12 Bf5+, Kf4; 13 Scr—d3+, Ke3; 
14 QOb2, Kd2; 15 Kfz, Kdr; 16 Ra7, Kd2; 17 Rao, Kdi; 18 Kf3, Kd2; 19 
Bg4, Kd1; 20 Kg2 dis ch, Kd2; 21 Pcq dis ch, Ke3; 22 Qc1+, Key; 23 Bf3+, 
Kf5; 24 Qg5+, Ke6; 25 Bg4+, Kf7; 26 Bh5+, Ke6; 27 Rh6o+, Kd7; 28 
Qd8+, Kc6; 29 Pc5, Kb7; 30 Qa8+, Kce7; 31 Bd8+, Kd7; 32 Pc6 mate. 

Diagram ITI., Bolton’s Solution in 37 moves (p. 293).—1 Bgy, Kg8; 2 Bg5, 
Kh8; 3 Kg3, Kg8; 4 Kf4, Kh8; 5 Kf5, Kg8; 6 Ke6, Kh8; 7 QOf1, Kg8; 
8 Rf8+, Kg7; 9 Rf6—f7+, Kg6; 10 Bd8, Kho; 11 Ra7, Kg6; 12 Rf6+, 
Kg5; 13 Bdi, Khq4; 14 Rf6—f7 dis ch, Kg3; 15 Raz, Kh2; 16 Rf7—a7, 
Kg3; 17 Ra7—a6, Khz; 18 Kf7, Kg3; 19 Kf8, Kh2; 20 Pcy dis ch, Kg3; 
21 Rg2+,Kh3; 22 Re2 disch, Kg3; 23 Qg2+, Kf4; 24 Of3+, Ke5; 25 Qg3+, 
Keo; 26 Og3+, Ke5; 27 Og5+, Ke6; 28 Qf64+, Kd7; 29 Bgy4+, Keo; 30 
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Pc5, Kb7; 31 Bc8+, KxB; 32 Pc6, Kb8; 33 Rce2z—az, Kc8; 34 Ra7, Kb8; 
35 Rb7+, Kc8; 36 Qe6+, KxXB; 37 Pc7 mate. 

Diagram 3, Bolton's Solution in 44 moves (p. 294).—1 Rf8+, Kg7; 2 Ri5— 
f7+,Kh6; 3Sg1, Kg5; 4 Qg6+, Khq4; 5 Qh5+, Kg3; 6Rg7+, Kf2; 7 Qf3+, 
Ker; 8 Re7+, Kd2; 9 Qd3+, Ker; 10 Se6+, Kbr; 11 Ra8, Ker; 12 RaéG, 
Kbr ; 13 Pce4 disch, Kcr; 14 QOf1+, Kd2; 15 Sf3+, Ke3; 16 Sc5 dis ch, Kf ; 
17 Se5 dis ch, Ke3; 18 Qer+, Kf4; 19 Rf7+, Kg5; 20 Qg3+, Kh6; 21 QOf4+, 
Kh5; 22 Og4+, Kh6; 23 Rf6+, Kh7; 24 Qh4+, Kg7; 25 Rg6+, Kf8s; 
26 Se5—d7+, Kf7; 27 Qh7+, Ke8; 28 Qh8+,Ke7; 29 Re6+, Kf7; 30 Rf6+, 
Ke7; 31 Qg7+, Ke8; 32 Qf7+, Kd8; 33 QOf8+, Kce7; 34 Qb8+, Kc6; 35 
Se5+, KxS; 36 Sd3+, Kce6; 37 Pc5, Kd7; 38 Qb7+, Ke8; 39 Pc6, Kd8; 
40 Rf7, Ke8; 41 Rat, Kd8; 42 Rf1, Ke8; 43 Re1+, Kd8; 44 Pc7 mate. 

Diagram 4, Bolton’s Solution in 67 movrs (p. 294).—1 f7—b7, 2 f6—h6, 
3 £5—h7, 4 f4—h3, 5 h3—f2, 6 h6—h1, 7 b7—c6, 8 h1—e1 +, 9 c6—e8+, Io e1— 
bi, 11 f3—f7+, 12 e8—el, 13 b3—a2, a5—aq4; 14 bi—b3, 15 f2—d1, 16 a1— 
b2+, 17 az—b1, 18 bi—clI, 19 c1—d1, 20 di—ez, 21 f7—f8, 22 er—a1-+, 23 ai— 
a8+, 24 bz—d1i, 25 a8—b7, 26 di—f2, 27 f2—g4+, 28 g4—hz2, 29 hz—f34, 
30 £3—d2, 31 h7—f5, 32 b7—e7, 33 e7—g5+, 34 e2—f3, 35 £344, 36 f8—a8, 
37 a8—a6, 38 f5—c8, 39 b3—bI-+, 4o g5—h5, 41 d2—b3, 42 c8—b7, 43 h5— 
£3+, 44 bi—bz2, 45 f4—f5, 46 f5—e6, 47 e6—d7, 48 d7—c8, 49 c8—b8, 50 c2a— 
c4+, 51 b2—bi+4, 52 £3—f3+, 53 bi—hi+,54 hi—hq4+, 55 f2—f44+-, 56 hg— 
h6+, 57 f4—f6+, 58 fo—g6+, 590 ho—h8+, 60 h8—e8+, 61 b7—c6+, 62 c4— 
c5, 63 g6—e6+, 64 e6—f6+, 65 e8—d8+, 66 d8—c8+, 67 c5—<c6. 

Diagram 5 (p. 294)—The solution to this has not yet been ascertained. 
We doubt very much if the stipulation is capable of being conformed to. 

In the above the letter S represents Kt. 

By A. J. Fink—? Laws (p. 295).—1 Q—Q Kt sq, P—Q 4; 2 B—B 5, &c. 
If r1.., K—K 3; 2 Q—Kt 8, &c. If1.., K—Q 3; 2 Q—Kt 4 ch, &c. 

By Sigmund Gold (p. 295).—We notice the American Chess Bulletin gives 
this position with a Black Bishop added at Q Kt sq. 1 Q—Q5,RxQ; 2 Kt— 
B2zch, &c. If1.., K moves; 2R—QR3ch, &c. If1..,R—B7ch; 2 Ktx 
Roch, &c. If 1.., B moves; 2 Q—Kt 3 ch, &c. 

By Otto Wurzburg (p. 295).—1 Q—B sq, Kt—B 7; 2 R—K Kt 3 dbl ch, 
&c. Ifi.., Kt—R7; 2Q—K Rsqch, &c. If1.., R—K6; 2RxKt dis ch, 
&ce. Ifr.., K—R7; 2 Q—K B 5ch, &c. If1.., others; 2 Q—B sq ch, &c. 

By M. Havel (p. 296).—1 Kt—K 4, Kt—K 8 ch or Kt—K 4; 2 K—R 3, &c. 
If1.., Kt—B5ch; 2 K—B3, &c. If1..,;KxKt; 2Q—Q4ch, &c. Ift.., 
K—Kt 5; 2 B—Qsqch, &c. If1.., B—Ktsq; 2 Kt—Kt 3 ch, &c. If1.., 
others; 2 Q—B 6 ch, &c. 

By C. A. L. Bull (p. 296).—1 Q—Q 5, R or Bx Kt; 2 Q—Q Kt 5 ch, &c. 
If 1.., P—B 7; 2 Kt—K 3 ch, &c. If1.., any other; 2 Kt—B 5, &c. 

By Dr. G. Dobbs (p. 297).—1 B—Kt 7, &c. We gave this solution in full 
at page 431 of our last volume. 

By C. A. Ll. Bull (p. 297).—1 B—B 7, &c., with similar play to the foregoing, 

By H. Perkins (p. 298).—Remove White Pawn at K 3, then 1 Q—R 3, K— 
K7; 2Q—Q7 ch, &c. If1.., K—K 5; 2 B—Q 4 ch, &c. 

By H. Perkins (p. 298).—Place White P on Q7, then 1 P—Q 8, becoming Kt, &c. 

By W. Geary (p. 298).—1 Q—Q 6ch, PxQ; 2 K—Q 5, Q must take P mate. 
If r..,Q@xQ; 2 K—B 5, Q—K 3 mate. If 1.., KxQ; 2 K—Q 4, Q—B 5 
mate. If 1.., K moves; 2 Q—Q 5, Q—B 5 mate. 

By T. R. Dawson (p. 298).—1 B—Q 7, Kt—B 3; 2 R—B 4, P—Kt 4 (must) 
mate. If1.., Kt else; 2 B—Kt 5, Kt—K B 5 mate. If 1.., P—Kt 4 ch; 
2 K—R 4, P—Kt 3 mate. 

© No. 2,880, by H. Rhodes.—1 B—R 6, &c. 

No. 2,881, by F. Anderson.—1 Q—Q 3, KtxQ; 2 R—Q sq, &c. This is 
also solved by 1 Bx Kt and 1 Q—R 3. 

w No. 2,882, by T. W. Geary.—1 Kt—B 6, K—Q 2; 2 Q—Q 8 ch, &c. If 
t..,Q—K 4; 2RxQch, &c. If 1.., O—-Q 3; 2 Q—K 8, &. If r.., B— 
K B44; 2QxBch, &. If1r.., B—-Q B44; 2 R—Kt 6ch, &. If1.., B— 
Q5ch; 2KtxBeh, &c. If1.., PXR; 2 OQ—K 7 ch, Ke. 

vy No. 2,883, by F. I’. L. Alexander.—1 Kt (Kt 4)—B 2, P—B 4; 2 Kt—Q 3 
P—B 5; 3 R—B 3, &c. If 1.., K—B 5; 2 R—K B 3 ch, Kt—Kt 4 (if 2.., 
K—K 5; 3 Kt—Q 3, &c.); 3 B—B 6, &c. 7.4 
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PROBLEMS. 
No. 2,884. No. 2,885. 
By GIorGIO GUIDELLI, By F. ANDERSON, 
Laverno, Italv. Chichester. 
BLACK, BLACK, 


BEE ma ak = 
me y ae Ua . x 
i ee oe 8 @ 
laa ea a 09 Oo Bes 
|aem i ” Bim i ao 

Vy a Pay Bea OF 

at a a Uoo fw 

os ove ||e @ @ wa 


WHITE. WHITE. 
White mates in two moves. White mates in two moves. 
No. 2,886. No. 2,887. 
By ERNEST WILSON, By WM. GREENWOOD, 
Croydon. Sutton Mill. 


BLACK, BLACK, 


ie _ 5 “2. a 7 F 1 a * 
2, “meme aa - 2. 38 1 


las ae", a" | ee “a “2 


White mates in ane moves. White mates in ieee moves. 


Digitized by Google 
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PROBLEMS. 


No. 2,888. 


By F. C. BETTs, 
Bexhill-on-Sea. 


BLACK. 


Y 


Ly 
WY 


‘FF Y 


ZY 


WHITE. 
White mates in two moves. 


No. 2,890. 


By A. M. SPARKE, 
Lincoln. 
BLACK. 


" ey “Uj, —— 4 ij 7 YH r 


A 
“4 


7, 


44 


4 


SS it 
WAG 
Y/p, 

Uw} 
a= »| 
EE » 


WHITE. 


White mates in two moves. 


| GJ 

Wy 

YG; Yy a) 
Zz RY Y 


Z py WU, 
on 


——— 


No. 2,889. 
By D. J. DENSMORE, 
Brooklyn, U.S.A. 


‘““ Companions in Arms,”’ 
BLACK, 


_ 7 @ @ 


Ya 


Yj 
YY 


Y 
2 ie 


72 Y 


C3 


White mates in five moves. 


y Z Yj 
Vill: WSs: 


4 


7 


No. 2,801. 
By F. F. L. ALEXANDER, 
London. 


BLACK, wd 


uy 


=U; YY j 7G 
YH YY yy ay 
Uy $ Z lg fy 


y, U4 U4, Yj 
4 WKH, VALS, 
Vit Ye 
ty, Wy Y 
4, i, f Z 4 
YY Yy 8) 
YH Wy Yy 
Z YY Ys, 
Yy 
4 tis 


Villu 


if fi 


WHITE. 
White mates in two moves. 
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_ REVIEWS. 


NEW ZEALAND CHESS ASSOCIATION: BOOK OF THE 28TH CON- 
GRESS. Edited and annotated by W. E. Mason and W. Mackay. 
Wellington, New Zealand: Wright & Carman. | 
This is a small paper-covered volume of 60 pages, giving the 68 

games played at the Christchurch Congress, December 26th, IgI4, 

to January goth, 1915; together with a frontispiece portrait of the 
competitors, and a directory of New Zealand chess clubs. The editors 
have done their work very well, and are to be congratulated. So, 
too, may we say, are the players upon the games which they played. 

Had we more space in our pages we should have liked to reproduce 

several of the best of these. 


LES EcHEcS MODERNES. By Henri Delaire. Fascicule 3. Paris: 

La Stratégie, 85, Faubourg St, Denis. 

The third part has reached us of M. Delaire’s new work—which 
is to be completed, by the way, in not less than twelve fascicules of 
48 pages each. The present section of the book contains the finish 
of chapter III. (bibliography); chapter IV. describing the nature 
of the game, the moves and values of the pieces, etc. ; chapter V. on 
the various notations, the vocabulary of chess, and the arrangement 
of tournaments (pairing, prizes, etc.); and the beginning of chapter 
VI., giving a chess code, based on, but at the same time designed 
aS an improvement on, Préti’s. | 

There is not so much in the new instalment that calls for special 
notice as in its forerunners. An interesting list is to be found on 
p. 130, giving the names of the pieces in 29 languages—or, rather, 
in 28 languages and in “‘ Esperanto.” This has possibly appeared 
before, but, if so, we do not remember seeing it. 

We note in the list of chess magazines in the bibliographical 
chapter that Checkmate, published at Prescott, Canada, Ig0I-3, is 
put under the heading of ‘‘ Etats-Unis.” If Canada is not to have 
a heading to itself, it would be better to put it under England, rather 
than annex it to the United States ! KI 
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THE YEAR-BOOK OF CHESS, IgI4. Edited by M. W. Stevens. 

London: Frank Hollings, Great Turnstile, Holborn, W.C. 3s. net. 

‘“ Better late than never ’’ seems to be the motto of the Year- 
Book. May we not call the attention of those responsible for it to the 
other half of that saying, as it sometimes 1s heard—“ but better never 
late’? ? We know the difficulties which crop up in connection with 
chess editing, proof-reading, printing, and publishing. Still, when 
you only deal with the events of 1914 and date your Preface.“ Spring, 
I9gI5, it does seem somewhat inappropriate to present yourself for 
review in September, 1915 ! 

As it is well to get the disagreeable things said first, the Editor 
calls attention to the fact that there is a “ still further increase in the 
number of games published, which is upwards of 220, 1.e., something 
like a 70 per cent. increase on the previous average.’ 33 of these 
games, however, covering about 40 pages, are taken over, with the 
notes, from the little book on the International Masters’ ‘Tournament 
at St. Petersburg, published last winter. ‘This indebtedness is acknow- 
ledged on p. 160, but not in the editorial preface. 

Coming now to the special features of the present issue, we find 
a General Review of the Period, by Mr. A. W. Foster; an article on 
Chess Organization in Great Britain, by Mr. R. H. S. Stevenson; an 
excellent Brief History of the Ponziani, by Mr. W. H. Watts; a note 
on a variation of the Muzio, by the Rev. T. Hamilton ; an End-Game 
Section, by Mr. C. E. C. Tattersall; a Problem Section, by Mr.*P. H. 
Williams ; three pages on Kriegspiel, by the Editor; a selection of 
games played during the period covered (which includes the second 
half of 1913, by the way, as well as 1914) ; some reviews of chess 
literature, and other matter of more or less importance. ‘There is no 
doubt, therefore, that the purchaser of the Year-Book gets a lot for 
his money. In the eyes of many the games are the chief concern, 
and here we must confess that we have not had time to check any of 
the scores, having to content ourselves with ascertaining that the 
annotations are culled from a great variety of sources in all parts of 
the chess-playing world. As far as English chess is concerned, the 
two British Chess Federation tournaments at Cheltenham and Chester 
are well treated. J,ondon chess, however, gets scant justice, the 
selection of games in this respect being very arbitrary and not dictated 
by considerations of space, it is obvious. The City of London cham- 
pionship has four games thought worthy of publication, the Metro- 
politan Chess Club championship apparently none. Is this a case of 
prophets in their own country ? : 

A slip catches our eye as we run through the list, on p. 300, of 
various championships. It is stated that the Yorkshire championship 
for 1914 is held by C. W. Roberts, it being added in brackets “ no 
competition held in 1914.’’ As a matter of fact, the Yorkshire cham- 
pionship, since Mr. Roberts’s victory, has been won by Mr. G. Barron, 
of Hull, the present holder. 


AIAlR| 
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SELECTED END-GAME STUDIES. 


We want to refer to Position 202, by W. and M. Platoff, the 
solution of which was given last month. It has been shown by Dr. 
Puig y Puig that this study admits of a second solution, and we in- 
tended to publish his demonstration. Unfortunately at the moment 
of writing we were away from home, and, through an oversight, his 
analysis was not available. Next month we are publishing a critical 
article by Dr. Puig y Puig, which includes this particular discovery, 
and so we will ask our readers to wait till then for the full analysis of 
the position. 


' Position 203, by the Rev. A. Baker.— gf at QO 3, % at OR 2, 


gis K Kt3, @at Q4, § atQR4,Q Kt 4, K Kt 5. White 
to play, but cannot save the game. 


We cannot do better than give Mr. Baker’s solution in a somewhat 
abbreviated form. 

The main points of this position are: 1. Black must not play 

, P—R 5 in any variation, this is his spare move. 2. White must 
not play P—R 3, except to create a block in reply to P—R 5. 3. But 
if White keeps his Pawn at R 2, this enables Black to win in each case 
by 2.., P—Kt 5. 

Black has only one reply to each of White’s three first moves, 
and his three main winning variations are as follows :— 

I P—R3, K—B4!; 2K—Q2, K—B5; 3K—B2, P—R5, 
and wins. 

I ren K—B5!; 2K—Q2!, P—Kt5; 3PxP, KxP!; 
4K—B2, P—R5; 5K—Ktz, P—R6ch; 6K—B2, K—B5; 
7 K—Q2, K—Q5; 8 K—B 2, K—K 6, or 8 K—K 2, K—B 6, and 
wins. 

IK—Q2, K—K5 i 2K—K2, P—Kt5!; 3PxP, PxP: 
4 K—B 2, K—Q 6, or 4 K—Q 2, K—B 6, and wins. 

We understand this useful position actually occurred in a recent 
game by correspondence. 


Position 204, by W. and M. Platoff.— gp at K B1, #) at 


Q5, ® atQR2,QR4, q@ at QR3, § at K Kt 4 KR 4. 
White to play and win. | 

Solution :—1 K—Kt 2! P—Kt5; 2 K—Kt3, K—R4; 3 Kt— 
B3, K—Kt5; 4P—R3ch, K—R4; 5K—R4, K—R3; 6Kt— 
Qsq, K—R4; 7 Kt—Ktz2z, K—Kt3; 8Kt—B4ch, K—R3; 
9g P—R5, K—Kt 4; 10 P—R4ch, K—R3; 11 K—Kt3, K—R2; 
12 Kt—Q2, K—R3; 13 Kt—Kt3, K—Kt2; 14 Kt—B5ch, 
K—R2; 15P—R6, K—Kt3; 16P—R5ch, K—R2; 17K— 
R4, K—Rsq; 18 Kt—Q3, K—R2; I9 Kt—Kt4, K—Ktsq; 
20 Kt—B6ch, K—B2; 21 P—R7, K—Kt2; 22 P—RO6ch, K 
Rsq; 23 K—Kt 3, P—R5ch; 24 K—Kt2, P—Kt6; 25 K—R3, 
P—Kt7; 206KxP, P—R6ch; 27 K—Rsq, P—R7; 28 Kt—Kt 4, 
KxP; 29 KxP, and wins. 
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CUMULATIVE COMPETITION. 


Name, Previous Score. No. 20 3. No. me Total 

Mr. W. T. Pierce (Shiplake) .. .. ..  .. 6450 ww Oo 45 
Mr. H. W. Schroeder (New aa y. Seth sett Qa ay. “Se — 44 
Rev. A. Baker (Jersey) ee ae re i | 4 43 
Mr. G. E. Smith (Cambridge) Ck Bis, vee (WE ads ee — 4I 
Mrs. var ae (Oxford) .. (a> Gar 8%. BF — — 37 
Mr. A. Essery (Cambridge) — oe ee 2 —— 4 36 
Mr. D. "3 Liddell (Elizabeth, N.J.)  ..  .. 30 — — 30 
Mr. R. Garby (Redruth) ; Le nat Gar. Zo O 4 2 

Mr. J. A. J. Drewitt (Oxford) — ae eee ee 4 4 24 
Mr. H. R. Bigelow (Rome) be Ke ted “EG fe) 3 22 
Mr. J. E. Evans (Esher) . - A. da me 29 — Oo 17 
Mr. I., Illingworth (Southampton) ) ge: oO O 4 12 
Mr. J. Harrison (Manchester) ‘we oa. 36 O O 8 
Mr. H. T. Twomey (Dufftown) .. ..) ..) — 4 re) 4 
Mr. W. Jackson (York) .. ... . oo oO 4 4 


Mr. Pierce again heads the ‘lice 

Solutions of the following positions should be posted not later 
than October 1gth, 1915. Communications should be marked ‘“‘ Chess,” 
and addressed to Mr. C. E. C. Tattersall, 62, Acre Lane, London, S. W. 


Position 205. Position 206. 
By HENRI RINCK. 


Dedicated to C. E. C. Tattersall. By VICTOR RUSH. 


White to play and win. White to play and win. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MUZIO GAMBIT—TCHIGORIN’S MOVE. 


To THE EpItToR OF ‘‘ THE BRITISH CHESS MAGAZINE.” 
SIR, a coisa 

In Game 4,206 (Muzio) move 13 Q—K 2 is called “ Tchigorin’'s 
move,’ This is not correct. The move was invented by Mr. Mclean, of Brighton, 
many years ago. He showed it to me, and I analysed it pretty fully. Is it not 
written in the chronicles of the B.C.M. ? 

Yours faithfully, 
W. TIMBRELI, PIERCE. 
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The following six games were played in the King’s Gambit 
tourney of the interned Russian prisoners at Friberg, starting 
3rd August, 1915. We are indebted to Mr. L. P. Rees, hon. secretary 
British Chess Federation, for the scores of these games. 


GAME No. 4,211. | 


WHITE. | BLACK. 8 KxP 8 Kt—K R3 
BOGOLJUBOFF. SCELEZNIEW. 9 O—-Kt 3 9 B-QB4 
I P—K 4 1 P—K4 Io Q—K5ch 10 B—K3 
2 P—KB4 2 XP. Ir P—Q4 Ir Kt—Q2 
3 B—B4 3 P—Q4 I2 QOxRch 12 K—K2 
4 BxP 4 Q—R 5ch 13 Q—Kt7 13 Q—Kt 5 ch 
5 K—B sq 5 P—K Kt 4 14 K—Bsg 14 Q—O8ch 
6 P—K Kt3 6PxP 15 K—Kt2 15 Q—Kt 5 ch 
7 O—B 3 7 P—Kt7ch 16 Draw. | 

GAME No. 4,212. 
WHITE. BLACK, 

ReseviEG? Waeerene 9 BxP ch 9 Q xB 
I P—K 4 | I P—K 4 IO Kt—K 5 IO O—B 3 
2P—-KB4 2PxP 11 Q—R5ch 11 K—-Qsq 
3 B—B4 3 P—Q4 12 Kt—B7ch 12 K—Q2 
4 BxP 4 Q—R 5ch 13 KtxR 13 B—Kt 2 
5 K—Bsq 5s Kt—K 2 14 Kt—B7 14 Kt—Kt 3 
8 P-KR4 8 P—K R3 17 Kt—Q5 17 Resigns. 

GAME No. 4,213. 

WHITE. BLACK, I2 P—K5_ I2 Kt—Kt sq 

RABINOVITCH. MALJUTIN. 13 Kt—K 4 13 P—Kt5 
1 P—K4 1 P—K4 14 K Kt—Kt 5 14 Kt—R3 
2 P—-KB4 2 PxP I5 P—KR3__si5 Castles | 
3 B—B4 3 P—Q4 16 PxP 16 Qx Kt P 
4 BxP 4 Q—R 5ch 17 QxQ 17 BxQ 
5 K—Bsq 5 P—K Kt 4 18 Kt—B6ch 18 BxKt 
6 P—Q4 6 Kt—K 2 I9 PXB Ig Kt—B4 
7 B—QB4 7 B—Kt 2 20 RxXP | 20 QO R—K sq 
8 P—Q B3 8 Kt—Q2 21 RxXBP 21 RXR 
9g Kt—Q2 9g Kt—K B3 22 BxXRch 22 K—Bsq 

Io K Kt—B3 10 Q—R4 23 BxXR 23 KxB 
Ir K—Kt sq I Kt—Kt 3 24 B—Q2 24 Resigns. 
GAME No. 4,214. 

WHITE, BLACK, 

SCELESNIEW. RABINOVITCH. 4 BxP 4 QO—R 5ch 
1 P—K4 I P—K4 5 K—Bsqg 5 P—K Kt 4 
2 P—KB4 2 PXP 6 P—Q4 6 Kt—K 2 
3 B—B4 3 P—Q4 7 Kt-KB3 7 Q—R4 


a 
CO ON HDB W DN 


a 
- 


1 bt HY 
WN 


be 
CO CON OU ON H 


Kt—B 3 
P—K R 4 
K—Kt sq 
Kt—K sq 
PxXP 
Ktx P 
K—B 2 
B—K 3 
Bx Kt 


WHITE. 
FLAMBERG. 


P—K 4 


WHITE. 

MALJUTIN. 
P—K 4 
P—K B4 
B—B 4 
Kt—K B 3 
Kt—B 3 
P—K 5 
Kt—Q 5 
Kt xB 
P—B 3 
P—Q 4 
OBxP 
PxP 
O—K 2 
B—Q 3 
Kt—Kt 5 
Castles Q R 
Qx Kt 
K R—K sq 


MH HH OM 
hWN BW OW} CON AMR WND 


8 

9 
IO 
II 
12 
13 
14 
I5 
16 


CONT Ha fh WN 


9 
10 


II 
I2 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 


B—Kt 2 
P—K R 3 
P——Kt 5 
P—B 6 
PxP 
B—Kt 5 

QO Kt—B 3 
Castles QR 
Kt xB 
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17 Kt—Q5 


18 Kt—B4 


Ig PXP 


20 O—K Kt sq 


21 QOxB 
22 O—B 3 
23 RxB 
24 R—R 3 
25 Resigns. 


GAME, No. 4,215. 


BLACK. 
WAINSTEIN. 


P—K 4 


Castles 
Kt—Q 2 
P—OQ B 4 
Kt x Kt 


15 PxP 
16 Px Kt 
17 P—K6 
18 BxPch 


Ig BxXKtP 


20 Kt—B 3 
21 B—R3 
22 K—R2 


23 K—Rsqg 


24 B—Q2 
25 K—R2 
26 B—K 6 


27 Kt—K2 


28 KtxR 
29 RxB 


GAME No. 4,216. 


BLACK, 

FLAMBERG. 
P—K 4 
PxP 
Kt—Q B 3 
Kt—B 3 
B—Kt 5 
Kt—Kt 5 
Castles 

Kt x Kt 
QO Kt—B 3 
P—Q 3 
PxP 
Q—K 2 
B—K 3 
B—Q 4 
QKtxP 
Ktx Bch 
Kt—B 3 
Q—B 4 


Ig B—K5 
20 O—R 3 
21 Bx Kt 
22 B—K 7 
23 BxR 

24 P—R 3 
25 Q—-O7 


206 OxQOBP 
27 QxKtP 


28 O—K 4 
29 RxXB 
30 R—Q2 


17 P—B4 

18 Q—K sq 
19 KtxQP 
20 Bx Kt 

21 KtxK BP 
22 BXR 

23 R—Kt sq 
24 Q—K 5 


15 BxP 

16 Q R—OQ sq 
17 PXP 

18 K—Rsq 
Ig R-Q4 
20 R—K Kt 4 
21 B—Q 5ch 


22 B—K4 


23 K R—Ktsq 
24 R—Kt 6 

25 BxP 

26 K R—Kt 4 
27 Kt—Kt 2 
28 KtxB 

29 Resigns. 


35 Q—R 8 
360 R—K Bsg 
37 Resigns. 
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KRIEGSPIEL OR ? 


From a ine article 1 in the Daily Mail recently on “ War Chess,” 
by ‘‘ one who has tried it,’ I gather that there is a movement on foot 
to rename that excrescence (or improvement, as some would have it) 
on the game of kings, hitherto known as Kriegspiel, or more properly 
Chess-Kriegspiel, and to call it ‘‘ War Chess.’”” Another, more frivolous, 
suggestion, which I see ta another quarter, is to call it “‘ Any,” after 
one of the well-known catch phrases of the game. I have no doubt 
that, by any other name, the game would smell as sweet, or otherwise, 
in the nostrils of the players, spectators, and unwilling auditors in 
various chess resorts. But I should have thought that the name by 
which it was originally christened had by now become so anglicised 
that its power of offence was gone. 

I read in the Daily Mail that “‘ the game has achieved a striking 
success during the last few months. It has captured the chess clubs, 
humbled the pride of some of the cleverest chess players, and has 
started upon a devastating career in the suburbs.” 

This somewhat surprises me. ‘‘ During the last fifteen years ”’ 
would be more correct than “ during the last few months;’’ and 
certainly they must be very suburban suburbs which have escaped 
devastation so long. It many places where Kriegspiel formerly 
flourished, decay of popularity, rather than growth, is the notable 
feature. 

I further see in the Evening News that Mr. M. H. ‘Temple claims 
the invention of the game “ at the time of the Boer War.’ I can 
bear testimony to the accuracy of his statement, and have long ago for- 
given him for inventing it! I was among the earliest players of 
Kriegspiel, and formerly thought much more highly of it than I do 
now. Once, by the way, I took two shillings in succession off Frank 
Marshall by means of it. For which reason modesty compels me to 
hide my identity under an alvas. SERGIUS. 


NAMES OF RUSSIAN PLAYERS. 


We take from the Western Daily Mercury chess column the following 
interesting comments on the spelling of the names of Russian chess 
players :— 

‘“ Alphabetic differences render it generally necessary to translate 
Russian names into the languages of Western Europe phonetically. 
Allowance has to be made for certain peculiarities of Russian arti- 
culation, especially for the frequent use of a vowel as a diphthong, 
and for the effects of two alphabetic characters, which serve only to 
indicate a soft or a hard pronunciation of the preceding consonant. 

‘In Roman and similar type the diphthong sound is shown by 
inserting before the vowel either our consonant y or the similarly- 
pronounced German J, or, less frequently, the letter i. The softening 
character, which confers a liquid pronunciation on the preceding 
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consonant, is less easy to indicate. In ordinary letterpress it is some- 
times only possible to distinguish the soft consonant from the hard 
one by doubling the latter, notably in the case of the letter 1. ‘The 
hardening character makes the Russian consonants which are other- 
wise equivalent to our b, v (or German w), d, and z correspond re- 
spectively to our p, f, or ff (German v), t, s, or ss, and so on. 

‘“‘ These are some of the points which have to be considered. We 
mention them in order to show why, when translated, the form of a 
Russian name may vary according to the language employed by the 
owner in foreign intercourse, or according to the taste of the translator. 
Such variety, however, might confuse a reader. It is not too obvious, 
for instance, that Andreev, Andreieff, Andrejev, Andrejeff, Andreyev, 
and Andreyeff are merely different versions of the name of a celebrated 
Russian dramatist. At a time when things Teutonic have lost favour 
and ‘St. Petersburg’ has become ‘ Petrograd,’ it would be well if 
English writers could agree always to anglicise their renderings of 
Russian names, and try for uniformity. Let the letters y, v, ff, and 
tch be used rather than the German j, w, v, and tsch. A few names 
translated from the chess column of the Novoye Vremya: Andreyeff, 
Alechin, Bogolyuboff, Lebedeff, Malyutin, Nenarokoff, Niemzovitch, 
Romanovski, Rabinovitch, Seleznyeff, Saburoff, Vainstein, and 
Znosko-Borovski.”’ | 

We cordially agree with what the Western Daily Mercury says 
about the desirability of uniformity with regard to the rendering of 
Russian names. The difficulty is, however, where to find our standard. 
In a number of the Shakmatny Vestnik now before us we find some 
players’ names transliterated ready for us as follows :—Alechine, 
Maljutin, Sselesnjeff, Wainstein, Bogoliibow. Again, Alechin or Alechine 
once told an enquirer that the proper way to transliterate his name 
was Aljechin. We can only say to our good allies, Que Messieurs 
les Russes commencent ! We will gladly follow their lead. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
GRECO COUNTER-GAMBIT. 


To THE EDITOR OF ‘‘ THE BRITISH CHESS MAGAZINE.” 
DEAR SIR, 
In Mr. Stasch Mlotkowski’s article on the Greco Counter-attack in 
the King’s Knight’s opening, I am inclined: to think that in the variation 3.., 
Kt—OQ B 3, Game g, after the moves 4 Q—R 5 ch, P—Kt 3; 5 Ktx Kt P, Kt— 
B3; 6Q—R3, PXP; 7KtxR,P—Q 4; 8 Q—K3, Kt—K Kt 5; 9 Q—B4q. 
Black’s game will be strengthened by his now playing Q Kt—K 4! White's 
Queen is in a very dangerous position from the threats B—Q 3 and B—R 3. 
Suppose 10 P—K R3, B—Q3!; 11 PxKt, Kt—Boch; 12PxKt, 
BxQ, «&c. Or 10 P—Q 4, B—R 3; 11 Q—Kt 3, BX B; 12 PxKt, BxP, &c. 
If instead of 8 Q—K 3 he plays Q—R 4 the reply is Kt—Q 5. And now if 
9 B—K 2!, KtxB!; 10 KxKt, B—Kt 5 ch, «c. 
Yours faithfully, 
Shiplake, Oxon, W. TIMBRELL PIERCE. 
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GRECO COUNTER-GAMBIT, sy STASCH MLOTKOWSKI. 


We give below the second section of Mr. Mlotkowski's interesting 
analysis of the Greco Counter-Gambit, which deals with the defences 3. ., 
P—-K 5, and 3.., P—Q 3. Next month, we shall publish the final 
instalment, which is devoted to 3.., Q—B 3 defence. 

We are pleased to see that some of our contemporaries have 
commented favourably on the efforts of Mr. Mlotkowski to popularise 
the study of ‘“‘ Greco-Counter,” an opening which appeals strongly to 
players who enjoy games of ‘‘ open and enterprising style.” Mr. W. T. 
Pierce writes: ‘‘I am contesting a lot of ‘Greco's’ and hope to send 
some games annotated by Mr. Mlotkowski, you will then have theory 
and practice!” 


1 P—K 4, P—K 4; 2 Kt—K B 3, P—K B 4; 3 PxP. 


I 2 3 4 5 
3 
P—K 5 (1) 
4 O—K 2 
O—K 2 
5 Kt—Q4 
OK ei nae ee eaeen Kt—K B 3 
6 Kt—Kt 5 P—K Kt q4....P—Q 3 
Kt-Q B 3 (2) Kt—Q R 3 P—B 4 P—-Q4 
7 QKt—B3 P—Q3 Kt—Kt 3 B—Kt 5 
Kt—B 3 (3) P—Q4 Kt—B 3 P—B 4 
8 P—B 4 P—K B 3 P—K R 3 Kt—K 6 
QxP(B5) BxP P—Q 4 Bx Kt 
9 P—Q4 KKt-B3+ + (6) P—Q 3+ PxB 
QxBP OR? aavguwte Kt—B 3 
to P—Q 5 Kt—B 3 Bx Kt 
P—Q R 3 (4) B—K 2 QxB 
11 KtxPch PxP Q—R 5ch 
K—Q sy Kt x P P—Kt 3 
12 KtxR Bx B QxQP 
Kt—-Q 5 K xB R—OQ sq 
13 QO—Q sq Kt x Kt+ O—Kt 3 
B—B 4 P-—-B 5 
14 B—K 3 Q—B 3 
IKkt—B 6 ch (5) QxK P 
15 PxKt QxBP 
BxB 
16 Q—K 2 
R—K sq 
17 OxB 
PxP 
18 QOxRch 
K xQ 


19 Castles 
O—B 5 ch 
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20 K—Kt sq 
0-0 3 
21 P—OR¥4 
P—OQ Kt 3 
22 P—R5++ | 4 

(1) 3 P—Q 3 and 3 Q—B 3 will be examined later. Black may also play 
3 Kt—K B 3 when 4 Px P leads to Col. 2 of the 3 Kt x P variation, or 3 Kt— 
QB3. White continuing 4 P—Q 4 with the advantage. 

(2) 6 Kt—Q R 3 is examined in next column. Black may also play either 
K—Q sq or B—Q 3, but his inferiority is manifest, so I will forego analysis of 
these moves. 

(3) If 7P—QR3, 8 P—K B4, QxP (B5) (Black cannot take Knight 
on account of QxPch); 9 P—Q4, QxBP; 1oKtxPch, K—Qsq; 11Kt 
xR, KtxP; 12QxKP, QxQch; 13 KtxQ, KtxPch; 14 K—Qsq, Ktx 
R; 15 Kt—Kt6. Or 7 K—Qsq or B—Q 3, losing Pawn. 

(4) 10 B—Q 3 would result in Black getting only two Pawns for the piece. 

(5) 14-., KtxPch; 15QxKt, BxB; 16P—Q6, R—Ksq; 17 Kt— 
Q sq, B—B4; 18 R—Bsq, R—K 4; 19 Kt—Kt 6. 

(6) If 9 Q Kt—B 3, P—B 3. : 


ee 


1 P—K 4, P—K 4; 2 Kt—K B 3, P—K Bq; 3 PxP. 


6 7 8 9 10 
3 
P—K 5 
4 Q—K 2 
P—Q 4 (7) 
ae 
BoE eee hs Kt—K B 3 
6 Kt—Q 4 Kt—R 4 beg SOP 
O—Q 2 B—K 2 PxP 
7 EXP PxXFP Kt—Kt 5 
PxP PxP B—Q 3 ..-.QO—O 4 
8 KtxB B—Kt 5 KtxK P Kt—K 6 
QxKt Castles Castles Bx Kt 
g9 Kt—Q 2 P—K Kt 4 B—Kt 5 PxB 
Kt—K B3 R—K sq BxP OCP nese sda Kt—Q B 3 
10 P—K B 3 Bx Kt++ QO—Kt 5 ch OQ—B 4 
O—B 3 Castles Q R 
II QO—K 5 ch QOxQ 
K—Q sq (8) Kt x Q 
12 Kt—B 3+ B—Q B4 
Kt—Q 5 
13 B—Kt 3= 


(7) 4.., Kt—K B 3; 5 P—Q 3, P—Q 4 transposes into Cols. 7 to 10.. Also 
White may vary by 5 Kt—R 4, P—Q 4, or P—K Kt 4. If Black be speculatively 
inclined he may play 4.., B—K 2; 5QxP, Kt—K B 3. 

(8) If 1r.., K—B2; 12 P—Q Kt 3. 


1 P—K 4, P—K 4; 2 Kt—K B 3, P—K B 4; 3 PxP. 


II 12 13 14 
P—K 5 
+ Kt—K 5 
Kt—K B 3....Q—Kt 4 
5 B—K 2 P—OQ 4 


P—Q 3 (9) QxBP 
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K—K 2 P—B 3 ........ Kt—Q B 3 
7 Kt—B 7 B—B 7 ch Kt—B 7 
Q—K sq K—K 2 (12) P—Q 4 
8 KtxR Bx Kt TRC Rey foscacita rane BxP 
Q x B (10) RxB PxB QOxB 
9 QxQ Kt—B 3+ P—K B 3 KtxR 
Kt xQ B—Q 3 Kt—B 3 
1o P—K Kt 4 Castles B—K 3 
K Kt—B 3 Q—K R 4 (13) B—K B 4 
Ir R—Kt sq P—K Kt 3 ' Castles 
Kt—B 3 B—R 6 Castles 
12 R—Kt 3+ (11) . R—B 2 Kt—B 3 
Castles Q—Kt sq+ + 
13 P—K Kt 4 
Q—K sq 
14 PxP 
Kt—B 3 
15 P—K 5 
Ktx K P 
16 Px Kt 
B—B 4 
17 Q—B 3 
7 BxP 
18 O—B 4 
R—OQ 8 ch 
19 K—Kt 2 
O—B 3 ch 
20 K—Kt 3 
R—Kt 8 ch 
21 | K—R 4 
P—Kt 4 ch 
22 | KxP 


Kt—K 5 ch+++ 


(9) Black may also play 5 P—K R 4, 5 B—B 4, 5 B—K 2 or 5 Kt—Q B 3, 
the two first of which are weak. If 5.., P—KR4; 6 P—Q 3, P—Q3; 7 Kt— 
Kt6. 5.., B—B4; 6 B—R5ch, K—Bsq; 7 P—Q4, B—Kt 3 (or 7.., PxP 
lL.p.; 8 Castles); 8 B—Kt5. 5.., B—K2; 6 B—R5ch, K—Bsq; 7 P—Q3, 
P—Q 3; 8 Kt—B7, Q—K sq; 9 KtxR, Qx Kt; 10Q0xQ, KtxQ; 11 PxP, 
K—Kt sq; 12 Kt—Kt6, Px Kt; 13 Px P, B—Qz. Orin this 6 P—K Kt 4, 
P—Q 3; 7 Kt—B 4, P—Q4; 8 Kt—K 5, B—Q3; 9 P—Q4. 5..,Kt—Q B3; 
6 B—R 5ch, K—K2; 7Kt—B7, Q—Ksq; 8KtxR, QxB; 9QxQ, Kt 
xQ; to P—KKt4, Kt—B3; 11 P—KR3, Kt—Q5; 12K—Qsq, P— 
QO Kt 3; 13 P—Q3. Or in this 7 KtxKtch, QPxKt; 8Castles. This last 
variation is somewhat doubtful, and Black’s 5 Kt—Q B 3 may be pronounced 
his strongest move. 

(10) 8.., KtxB; 9 P—K Kt 4, Kt—K B3; 10 Kt—QB 3, and if 1o.., 
P—K Kt 3; 11 P—Kt 5. 

(11) Schlechter’s variation. A possible continuation is 12.., K—K sq; 
13 P—Q 3, Px P; 14 PXP, B—K 2; 15 B—K 3, K—B sq; 16 P—Kt 5, Kt— 
K sq; 17 P—Kt 6, P—K R 3; 18 Kt—B 3, K—Kt sq; 19 Kt—B 7, BXxP; 
20 Castles (if 20 Bx P, Kt—Q 5), B—Q 2; 21 Kt—Q 5, Kt—B 3; 22 Kt—B 4. 

(12) 7 K—Q sq loses a Piece by 8 P—K Kt 4, Q—B 3; 9 Bx Kt, threatening — 
B—Kt 5. 
(13) If 10... KtxP; 11 B—K 3. 
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348 
1 P—K 4, P—K 4; 2 Kt—K B 3, P—K B 4; 3 PxP. 
15 16 17 18 19 
3 
P—K 5 
4 Kt—K 5 
Q—Kt 4 
5 P—Q4 
OxBP 
6 B—QB 
Kt—Q B 3 
7 BB 9-Chi.. PK BA. west ectacte tenet yees eaaes BOS s P—K Kt 4 
K—K 2 P—Q 3 O—B 3 
8 BxKt KtxKt ..... Kt—B 7 B—B 7 ch B—B 7 ch 
RxB PxKt P—Q 4 K—Q sq K—K 2 
9 KtxKtch BxKt KtxR Bx Kt Bx Kt 
Kt Px Kt= RxB PxB RXxB RxB 
10 Castles P—O 5 Kt x Kt ch Kt x Kt ch 
P—Q 4= Kt—K 2 PX Kt= Kt Px Kt 
II P—Q 6 Kt—B 3 
PxP P—Q 4 
12 xP B—K 3 
Kt—Kt 3 R—Kt sq+ 
13 Q—O 
Kt x Kt 
14 QxBP 
B—K 3 
15 O—R 4 ch 
K—B 2+-+ 
1 P—K 4, P—K 4; 2 Kt—K B 3, P—K B 4; 3 PxP. 
20 21 220! 23 
3 
P—K 5 
4 Kt—K 5 
_ Q—Kt 4 
5 P-Q4 
OxBP 
6 B—QB4 
Kt—Q B 3 
7 P—-K Kt 4 
Q---B 3 
8 Kt—B 7 
P—Q 4 
9 BxP 
Kt x P 
ro KtOcR, vacees BRtO.? «01 pastes ageeieuedeses Castles 
Kt—BoOch P—Ko6 Kt—B 6 ch 
11 K—B sq PX eho ranaes.4 Castles K—R sq 
BxP+4+4+ Q-—-R5ch P—K 7 BxP 
12 K-—B sq O—K sq R—K sq 
BxP B—K 3 Kt—K 4 
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13 Q—K sq BxB O—Q 4 
B—R 6ch++-+ QxB B—B 6 ch 
I4 Kt x R K—Kt sq 


Ktx P+++ Kt x Kt+ 


1 P—K 4, P—K 4; 2 Kt—K B 3, P—K By; 3 PxP. 


24 25 26 27 28 
P—K 5 P 
Kt—K 5 
Q—Kt 4 
P—OQ 4 
OxBP 
B—Q B 4 
Kt—Q B 3 
P—K Kt 4 
Q—B 3 
Kt—B 7 
P—Q 4 
BxP 
Kt x P 
Castles...... PK RS sateen eee let ee eee ater P—Kt 5 
Kt—Bo6ch P—B 3 Kt—B 6 ch 
K—R sq KO B-B:4A ata ete ences se aes P—Kt 5 K—K 2 
BxP P—Q Kt 4 " Q—B6 O—QO R3ch 
KtxR Kt Ravkeasks P—Kt 5 Qx Kt K—K 3 
Kt x P PxB O—B 6 OxRch B—B 4 ch 
Q—K sq Kt—-B 3 Qx Kt K—Q 2 Kx P 
B—Bo6ch B—-Kt 5 QxRch PxB B—K Kt 5 
4 K—Kt sq K—Q 2 KtxR K—B 4 
OK 5 PxB QB—B4++ B—R4 
) KtxR KtxR 
B—K B 4 i O—Q 3 ch 
QxBP K-—K 4 
P—K 6 ch O—K 4 ch 
PxP K--Q 3 
QO—Q 4 ch QO—Q 5 ch 
OxQ K—K 2 
PxQ QxPch 
Kt—B 3 K—OQ 3 
B—Kt 5+ Q-—Q 5 ch 
: K—K 2 
Kt-Kt 8 dis. ch 
R B—B3 . 
BxBch 
K-—K 


if 
ee) 
“Np 
gee 
rt) 
co 
o 
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1 P—K 4, P—K 4; 2 Kt—K B 3, P—K B 4; ee te 


29 30 31 32 
P—K 5 
4 Kt—K 5 
Q—Kt 4 
5 P—-Q4 
QxBP 
6 B—QB4 
Kt—Q B 3 . 
7 P—K Kt 4 
Q—B 3 
8 Kt—B7 
P—Q 4 
g BxP 
Kt xP 
10 P—K 5 
Kt—B 6 ch 
TI K—K 2 ccc cece cece eee eees K—B sq 
Q—Q R 3ch B-—-R 6 ch 
12 K—K 3 K—K 2 
B—B 4 ch O—OR3ch 
13 KXP........ K—B 4 K—K 3 
B—K Kt5 Kt—K2 B—B 4 ch 
14 K—B4 BxP K—B 4 (15) 
B—R 4 Castles+ + B—Q 3ch....... Kt—K 2 
15 K—Kt 3 (14) Ktx Bch (16) Kt xR (17) 
Kt—K 2 Q x Kt ch O—Q 3ch 
16 KtxR . K—K 3 KxP 
Kt—B 4 ch Castles QO R Kt x B 
17 K—B4 Kt—B 3 QO x Kt (Q 5) (18) 
003 esr P—B 3 Kt x P ch 
18 , B—K 3 B x Kt (19) 
Q—B4ch+++ B—Kt7ch 
19 P—B 3 
BxPch 
20 K x B 
QxQch+++ 


(14) Better 15 Bx Kt, Bx Kt; 16 K—Kt 3, Kt—K 2; 17 Kt—B 3, Q— 
Kt 3; 18 Q—K 2, Castles; 19 B—K 4 or 19 Q—Kt 5, giving back Pawn. 

(15) If 14 KxP, 14 B—Kt 5 gives Cols. 28 and 29, or Black may play 
still more forcibly 14 B—Kt 7. 

(16) To 15 K—K 3 or Kx P the reply is B—K Kt 5. 

(17) 15 Bx KP, Castles; 16K x Kt, Rx Ktch; 17 K—Kt 3,Q R—K B sq ; 
18 P—B 3 (18 Kx B, Q—K 3 ch; 19 Q—Kt 4, R—BO6ch; 20 BxR, Rx Bch; 
21 K—R 4, Bx Pch; 22 K—R 5, P—K53ch; 23 K—R 6, R—R 6 ch), Q—K 3. 

(18) 17 OxKt (B 3), Kt—B 3 ch. Or 17 KxKt, Castles; 18 Q—Q 3, 
R—B sq ch; 19 K—K 2, RX P ch; 20 K—K sq, Q—K 2 ch. 

(19) 1% Ox Kt, Q—Q 5ch; 19 K—B 3, Qx P ch; 20 K—K 4, B—Kt 7 ch; 


21 K—Q 3, Q—Q sqch; 22 QxRch, KxQ; 23 R—Q sq, Q—Q 5 ch; 24 K— 
K 2, B—B 6 ch. . 
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1 P—K 4, P—K 4; 2 Kt—K B 3, P—K B 4; 3 PxP. 


33 34 35 36 37 
3 
P—K 5 
4 Kt—K 5.... Kt—Q 4! 
O—Kt 4 Kt=-K BS <ios0se ea hosnins O—B 3 
5 P—K Kt4 P—K Kt4q (21) » OQ—R 5 ch 
Q—K 2 P—K R4 P—K Kt3....K—Qsq 
6 Kt—B4 P—Kt 5 PxP Kt—Kt 3 
P—Q 4 Kt—Q 4 PxP P—Q 4 
7 Kt—K 3 P—KR 4 ....P—Q3 O—OQ 5 Kt—B 3 
P—Q 5 P—B 4 P—B 4 Kt—K 2 P—B 3 
8 Kt—Kt 2 (20) Kt—Kt 3 Kt—Kt 3 QxK P P—Q 3 
O—K 4 P—Q 3 O—K 2 B—Kt 2 QOxP 
9 B—K 2 Q—K 2 Kt—K B3+ QxQ 
BxP PxP BxQ 
10 BxPch (22) QxQch PxP 
P—Kt 3 BxQ PP 
iI B—K 2 BxP B—Kt 5 ch+ 
QxP Kt—Kt 5 
12 PxQ P—B 6 
RxRch Kt x B ch 
a B—B sq _ Px Kt 
B—R 6 PxP 
I4 O—K 2 PCP 
Rx Bch B—B sq 
15 QxR . Kt—B 3+ 
BxQ 
16 K x B 
B—K 2 
17 P—Q 3 
PxP 
18 PxP 
Kt—Kt 5+ + 


(20) In reply to 8 Kt—Q 5, Q—K 4 or Q—Q 3 wins a piece. White may 
play 8 Kt—B 4, to which P—K R 4 is a better reply than it would be to 8 Kt— 
Kt 2, on account of in the latter case 9 Kt—B 4. 

(2 1) The following occurred in an off-hand game between W. G. Ringer 
and myself. 5 B—K 2, B—K 2; 6 B—R 5 ch, K—B sq; 7 P—Q 3, P—B 4; 
8 Kt—Kt 3, PxP:; 9 Pocr, p— 

(22) The obvious move, but White would do better to leave the Pawn alone 
and play 10 P-—-Q 3, as Black’s 11. -, Ox P is good against either 11 B—K 2 or 
Ir B—Kt 4. 


Mr. J. H. BLACKBURNE. 


In a letter dated September 24th, the veteran English chess 
master kindly informs us that he commenced his activities for the 
present season on Wednesday, September 22nd, when he encountered 
twenty members of St. Mary’s Institute Chess Club, Lewisham, winning 
17 games and drawing the remaining 3. 

He opens in the provinces at Birmingham on October 5th, then 
on to Iancashire. He hopes to pay his usual visit to Scotland about 
the end of October. 
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THE CHESS WORLD. 


The editor of the Wiener Schachzeit:ing (so we read in the Sch- 
werzerische Schachzettung) announces that since June 12th it has been 
impossible to forward copies of the magazine to subscribers outside 
Austria. 


P. A. Romanovski, one of the Russian players in the Mannheim 
tournament, who was interned by the Germans at Triberg, has lately 
been released and allowed to return to Russia, as being incapable of 
military service. 


} Se eee 


La Stratégie, after having long replied to requests from the front 
for chess-boards, sets of men and books, is now, owing to the large 
and increasing demand, charging the small sum of 1 /7. 25c. for a 
parcel containing a board and men, and an elementary work on chess. 


Dr. A. G. Olland, having earlier in the year been defeated in a 
short match by the rising young Dutch player, G. J. van Gelder, last 
month challenged himself to a return match, and had the satisfaction 
of defeating him by 5 games to 3, with one draw. Thereupon a rubber 
match was promptly arranged. 


Many northern chess players will regret to hear that Dr. S. H. 
Hall, of Carlisle, Lieutenant, R.A.M.C., who in the past has been 
prominently identified with the Cumberland Chess Association, was 
recently invalided home after several months on active service with 
the Mediterranean Expeditionary Forces. 


The toll of war is affecting the chess fraternity in common with 
all other sections of society. We learn with deep regret that Mr. 
F. W. Markwick, the genial chess-editor of the Stratford Express, lost 
his son, Second Lieutenant F. T. Markwick, Essex Regiment, on August 
6th, killed in action in the Dardanelles soon after his 20th birthday. 


It will interest many of our subscribers to learn that Mr. Donald 
McArthur, champion of New South Wales, who has enlisted in His 
Majesty's Forces is the son of the late Sergeant Major McArthur, 
of Chichester, who was prominent in English problem circles during 
the eighties. In this instance Patriotism and Chess seem to be in the 
blood. | 


The patriotic handicap arranged by the officials of the Melbourne 
chess club attracted no less than fifty-six competitors. ‘Fhe idea was 
to provide a chess competition which should give the players a collective 


al asl 
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epportunity of subscribing to the funds now being raised for those 
soldiers who are actively serving in the Commonwealth units of the 
British Army in the field. 7 

The contest was conducted in rounds. The players left in after 
the third round were Gundersen, Watson, Trotman, Burr, Thomas, 
Niquelt, Parker and Spielvogel. : 


The chess library of the late Mr. H. Staerker has been purchased 
by Mr. E. Wallis, of Scarborough, and, as there are many duplicates 
in the collection, collectors might find it to their advantage to get into 
touch with Mr. Wallis. In addition to complete sets of about twenty 
journals devoted exclusively to Chess, there are some 200 volumes 
dealing with all phases of the game. 7 

Address: ‘‘ E. Wallis, Scarborough,” is quite sufficient. 


Mr. R. H. S. Stevenson, 45, Clapham Road, London, S.W., will 
be glad to receive from the hon. secretary of club or county associations 
the names of chess-playing members who are serving with His Majesty’s 
Forces. ‘The British Chess Federation has decided to compile a Roll 
of Honour, and Mr. Stevenson is the recording secretary. Whenever 
possible full details should be given of the unit in which the player is 
serving, also his rank. 7 


‘During the past summer months F. J. Marshall has been located 
at ‘‘ Young’s Old Pier,’’ Atlantic City, and has given some very success- 
ful exhibitions of his skill in simultaneous performances. He also 
took part in a triangular contest, in which the other players were 
S. T. Sharp, champion of Pennsylvania, and Wilbur L. Moorman, of 
Lynchburg, Va, one of our subscribers. Marshall won by 3 to 1, 
Moorman defeating him in one game. 


Signor P. Barducci has an article in L’ Italia Schacchistica, pleading 
for a more practical propaganda on behalf of chess, which he thinks 
would be greatly helped by the introduction of cheap chessmen of 
simple form (K, Q and P circular, R quadrangular, B triangular, and 
Kt horseshoe-shaped), putting them within the means and easy com- 
prehension of all classes. The idea is good; but we doubt, neverthe- 
less, whether chess will ever be commonly played, say, by the errand 
boy as he loiters on his job. 


As a compliment to our brave Russian Allies we publish in the 
Games Department of our present issue the first instalment of 20 
games from the St. Petersburg tournament of last year (April, 1914). 

’ When the contest was in progress games were issued so hot from 
the press that in many instances some of the notes were misleading, 
and others of little (or no) value to the student. We have endeavoured 
to remedy this defect. How far we have succeeded must be left to 
the judgment and appreciation of our readers. We shall give a further 


instalment next month, and continue the series until completed. 
K2 
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On Friday, August 20th, a presentation was made at the Man- 


chester Chess Club to Mr. V. L. Wahltuch to commemorate his wedding, 


which took place on August 26th. 

The presentation, which was subscribed to by 64 members of the 
club, consisted of half-dozen silver table spoons and forks, and half- 
dozen silver dessert spoons and forks.. Mr. J. Burgess, president of 
the club, in making the presentation, reminded the members of the 
valuable services Mr. Wahlituch has rendered to the Manchester Chess 
Club, and Lancashire chess generally for many years past. 


The Times-Picayune, of New Orleans, announces that its fellow- 


townsman, James McConnell, junr., has won the state championship 


of Louisiana with a clean score of 16 points. His 16 opponents included 
Judge Labatt, Drs. Dixon and McGuire, all of New Orleans, and 
W. J. Furrate, of Franklin, who finished close together, between 2} 
and 4 points below the champion. The Times-Picayune rightly calls 
McConnell’s victory without the loss of a game “a distinction.’ . If we 
mistake not, Mr. McConnell, who has long been reckoned one of the 
strongest players in the Southern States, is a son of the veteran New 
Orleans player, the late James McConnell, an early oe of Paul 
Morphy. 


The now opening season in London chess promises to be a very 
quiet one. The City of London Chess Club and the Metropolitan 
contemplate having their usual championship tournaments ; but the 
Lud-Eagle has decided not to have one, and Hampstead is doubtful. 
The county championship is definitely abandoned—as far as the 
metropolitan counties are concerned—during the continuance of the 
war. Possibly there may be friendly matches between Kent, Middle- 
sex and Surrey, just to keep the associations together. ‘The Middlesex 
county cup and county trophy competitions are both in abeyance. 
As for the individual championship of the same county, it has been in 
progress during the summer, but that progress has been slow, and we 
reserve a report on it until next month. 


A correspondent writes :— 

“TI notice on p. 320 of the September B.C.M. a paragraph quoted 
from the Falkirk Herald on the Teutonic influence in chess, in which, 
after reference to ‘ pot-hunting professionals ’ in Germany and Austria, 
the names of ‘ Steinitz-Lasker-Tarrasch-Schlechter, etc.’ are introduced. 
I do not think it just to include Schlechter in this company, whatever 
may be the deserts of the others. Schlechter, though he may be now 
an enemy, has always been a most chivalrous opponent over the 
chess board—far more than many amateurs in his own or any other 
country. Now one thing pot-hunters cannot be is chivalrous. As 
for his ‘ dry-as-dust style,’ would that we of London, Falkirk, etc., 
could be as brilliant as Schlechter. when he is roused out of the good- 
tempered laziness, which is, no doubt, rather an obsession with him. 
Even though we are at war, do let us give the Devil his due! ”’ 


a 
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The August number of the Tijdschrift v. d. Nederlandschen Schaak- 
bond. gives particulars of a congress of the Bond, held at Rotterdam on 
August 2nd, and following days. The first-class players were divided 
into two sections. In one of these the Ist prize was won by G. J. van 
Gelder, the 2nd by M. Marchand, and the 3rd divided between K. Geus, 
G. C. Oskam and B. J. van Trotsenburg. In the other the Ist prize 
was won by P. A. Koetsheid, the 2nd by J. E. Visser, and the 3rd 
divided between P. de Haas and H. Steffelaar. The result is also 
recorded of a small tournament at Scheveningen, July 17th—2zoth, 
for which among others there entered M. Marchand, O. Garschagen, 
G. S. Fontein, G. J. van Gelder, H. Baudet, L. Gans, K. Geus and 
G. C. Oskam. ‘Twelve players were divided into two sections, each 
competitor playing every competitor in the other section than his 
own. Marchand came out Ist, and van Gelder 2nd. 


The British Chess Magazine publishes several pages of analysis 
by S. Mlotkowski, of Los Angelos, of the Greco-Counter Gambit : 
1 P—K 4, P—K 4; 2 Kt—K B3, P—K B4. It isa mode of defence 
that has not hitherto attained to any marked degree of favour, but 
Mr. Mlotkowski is of opinion that “it is perfectly tenable, and that 
White cannot gain a decisive advantage.’’ The only player of note 
whom we can recall as partial to the Greco was the late Mr. R. H. 
Philip, of Hull, who did not hesitate to adopt it occasionally in match 
games, especially if he had reason to suppose that his opponent’s 
book knowledge was limited to one or two of the standard openings, 
Mr. Mlotkowski makes out his case to his own satisfaction, and if his 
advocacy excites interest in an opening which at any rate provides 
ample scope for originality and ingenuity it will have done ee 
service.— Yorkshire Observer Budget. 


In our August number we announced that the Committee of the 
Yorkshire Association had decided to abandon the usual county 
championship tournaments for the coming season. At a further 
meeting held September 14th, it was decided to also abandon the 
annual contest for the (a) Edwin Woodhouse Cup, (0) Yorkshire 
Observer Trophy, and (c) Brown Shield, and to take no part in the 
Northern Counties Inter-County Championship Competition. 

In connection with the English counties championship it was 
agreed that if Shropshire desires to play its match against Yorkshire 
a team should be raised, and the engagement fulfilled. It was, how- 
ever, suggested that, as the winner would have no opportunity of 
meeting the winner of the Middlesex v. Devonshire match, the best 
course would be to approach the British Chess Federation authorities 
with a view to the competition being postponed. Owing to the calls 
of patriotism in the sphere of enlistment, prcduction of war munitions, 
and intense activity in textile industries, there will be little time for 
chess this winter in Yorkshire and Lancashire. _ K 2a 


( 
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The following curious trap was brought off successfully in a 
game in the current Middlesex Championship, between R. C. Griffith 
and J. Du Mont. The opening moves of the game were :—1 P—Q 4, 
P—Q4; 2Kt—KB3, P—K 3; 3 P—K 3, P-QB4; 4B—Q3, 

BLACK (DU MON"), Kt—Q B3; 5 Castles, none. ae 

WY 7 YT YY, 6 P—O Kt 3 B—Q ce 7 B—Kt 2, 
Castles; 8 Kt—K 5, PxP; 9 Px 
P,, Kt-—-K 5. Du Mont ‘played 
the last move with the object 
of inducing his opponent to reply 
10 P—K B 3, which he did, the 
position then being as represented 

The continuation was: I0.., 
BxKt; 11 PXKt (not PxXB, 
on account of Q—Kt 3 ch!), Ktx 
P; 12 P—B3, PXP; 13 BxP, 
Q—R5; 14 P—Kt3, QxB; 15 
Px Kt, Q—K 6 ch—and Black, 
YU YU = | maintaining his advantage, won 
WHITE (GRIFFITH), the game. 


Yy, 
Mh pp ‘ 
Yj, 


Lincolnshire v. Hull—A match by correspondence, arranged 
last March, between the Lincolnshire Association and the Hull Chess 
Club was brought to a close on August 31st. The County team won 
the match by the odd game. ‘The time-limit was something of a 
novelty, twenty moves in 40 days; but even so two games—one on 
each side—were scored under the time-limit rule. 

The referee was Mr. J. Wilson, M.A., Knaresborough, who was 


for many years closely identified with Lincolnshire chess affairs. 
LINCOLNSHIRE. HULL. 


Mr. H. Moss (Sleaford) -. .. I Mr. G. Barron (Hull) ‘ Oo 
Mr. G. H. Hill (Gainsborough) .. o Mr, T. G. Hart (Withernsea) I 
Mr. A. M. Sparke (Lincoln) 4 Mr. S. Jackson (Hull) ... 4 
Mr. J. H. Todd (Lincoln) .. I Mr. J. Crake (Hull) 2s O 
Mr. F. H. Weighell (Lincoln) 4 Mr. R. Bainbridge (Hull) 4 
Mr. J. T. Harper (Gainsborough) .. 4 Mr. C. W. Dreyer (Hull) 4 
Mr. D. Briggs (Brigg) . o Mr. P. Chignell (Hessle) I 
Rev. A. Leakley (Bassingham) o Mr. W. M. Hardman (Bridlington) I 
Mr, R. Marshall (Sleaford) .. 4 Mr. H. E. Nichol (Hull) . $ 
Mr. A. Wilson (Lincoln) o Mr. S. Smart (Hull) I 
Mr. W. B. Wilson (Grimsby) I Mr, J. Roche (Hull) O 
Mr. G. Cresswell (Grimsby) rt Mr. A. Bailey (Hull) 6) 
Mr, A. J. Pawley (Grimsby) .. I Mr. J. J. Wilson (Hull) fe) 
Mr. J. E. Turner (Gainsborough) o Mr. D. W. Edwards (Hull) .. I 
Mr. H. E. Reade (Lincoln) .. tr Mr. R. H. Hanger (Hull) Oo 

8 7 


At ‘page 280 (August issue) we published two briliant games sent 
to us by Mr. C. F. Davie, Victoria, British Columbia, who promised 
further contributions from his collection. | 

In fulfillment of his promise Mr. Davie recently sent us the following 


specimens of brilliant play, and we hope shortly to receive further 
selections from him. 


———— 
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Mr. Davie writes :-— 

- I am enclosing two more of the promised six games, in both of which Mr. 
Franklin K. Young is the wizard. Notwithstanding that his books on the 
7 Higher Mathematics of Chess ’’ have not met with universal approval, Mr. 
Young’s chess play evinces an intuitive genius found only in the minority. His 
flights of imagination are delightful, and, as brilliancies, some of his games yield 
the palm to none. This is my excuse for offering two more of his parties. 

No. III., while not perhaps strictly brilliant, is one of the shortest games 
on record won from a master (16 moves), and is included in order to show that 
Mr. Young worked off his genius on the master as well as the amateur. Pil!sbury 
at this time was in his 21st year, and was defeating such men as Walbrodt, 
Showalter, Albin and Hodges. It might also be added that Mr. Young has held 
his own with both Steinitz and Zukertort. He might, perhaps, be best described 
as the Pollock of America—one of those poetical players always indulging in 


the artistic. 
No. III. 
GAME No. 4,217. 


Ruy Lopez. 


WHITE, | BLACK. Io PxP 10 Castles 
. F. K. YounG H. N. PILLSBURY. 
Ne Pera inragocer any 
2 Kt—K B3 2 Kt—Q B3 Castling on the other wing, as the 
3 B—Kt5 3 P—Q3 King’s side promises little shelter, 
a a exposed as it is to the combined 
eet as The Steinitz Defence, not attack of Queen, Rook, Bishop 
B 3. and Knight. 
4 P—Q4 4 B—-Q2 Ir O—Kt 4 Ir K—Rsq 
5 Castles 5 P—K B3 12 R—KB3 12 R—KKtsq 
Sewawes Surely not good. 13 R—R3 13 B—R3 


14 O—R5 14 BxB 


6 P—O B 3 6 K—Kt K2 How about BxP? 


7 Kt—-KR4 7 P—KKt3 °° °&34\" 
8 P—K B4 8 B—Kt 2 15 KtKt6Och 15 K—Kt2 
go P—KB5 9 PxP 16 QxP mate. 

No. IV. 


GAME No. 4,218. 


Evans Gambit. 


WHITE. BLACK. = = — cereee The compromised  de- 
F. K. Younc. » Cuas. B. Snow. fence, considered by Lowenthal 
I P—K4 1 P—K4 inferior. Morphy played Kt— 
2 Kt-K B3 2 Kt—O B3 B 3. .Castles is also good. 
eae. 3 B—B4 8Q-Kt3 8Q-B3 
4P—QKt4 4 BxkKtP ie 9 O-Kt 3 
5 P—-QB3 5 B-R4 Io KtxP Io K—Kt K 2 
eeiheee In an Evans between the j,; BR 3 II P_QKt4 


same players (Young being Black) 

toa played 5.., B—Q3, amd Black evidently expected 

: to win something by this sacrifice 

6 P—Q4 6 PxP of the Pawn. Failure to Castle 
7 Castles 7 PxP is the cause of his disaster. 
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12 ktxP 12 R—Q Kt sq 18 Ox Kt 
13 Q—R4 13 P-QR3 The Queen, of course, cannot be 
Seip ae Driving the Kt to where captured. 
it was on mischief bent. Castling 18 Kt—K 2 
and giving back the Pawn would Givi he K : 
have prevented the following Sed acre ihe t i t to gain 
debacle. shelter behind White’s Pawn. 
14 Kt—Q 6 ch 14 Px Kt IQ Px Kt ch IQ K—K sq 
15 PxP 15 Kt-KB4 20Q—B7 20 Q—Kt 3 
uae Still Castles, giving back 22 Kt—K5 21 P—-Q4 
the Kt would have been better.  ...... The Queen cannot be 
16 KR—Kch 16 BxXR captured because of the mate. 
17 RxXBch 17 K—Bsq 22 BxP 22 BxQ 
pare K—Q sq looks better. 23 BxBP mate. 


Judging by the number of games we are now receiving from 
players of below first-class amateur strength, we are inclined to say 
that the present dearth of international competition is regarded by 
some aspiring young champions as a fitting time to submit their efforts 
to editorial judgment, or may it be that the article On Publishing our 
Games by Episcopus, vide June B.C.M. has aroused in some of our 
contributors a desire to see their ‘“‘ won games ’”’ in print ? 

We select the two following specimens from fifteen examples of 
play received during the past three weeks, and we publish these as 
some encouragement to others to send us their games, though, as 
may be expected, there will probably be a good deal of chaff among 
the wheat; nevertheless we shall not begrudge the time we may 
have to spend in winnowing the grain. 


Played at Aintree (Liverpool) on September 4th, 1915. 
GAME No. 4,219. 


Scotch Gambit. 


WHITE. BLACK. 15 Q-RKsq 15 R—K Ktsq 
a alt = raed eo 
I P—K 4 re Kt—Q 2 ; : P ch K—K a 
2 Kt-KB3 2 Kt_QB3 18 Q : R, BOB 4 ch > 19K misved 
3 P—Q4 3 PxP Rx Q. | 
4 B—B4 4 P—Q3 16 R—B 3 16 Kt—Q2 
5 Castles 5 O—B 3 I17QxPQch 17 K—Kt3 
6 B—KKt5 6 Q—Kt3 18 R—Koch 18 Kt—B3 
7 O—0 3 7 B—Kt5 19 P—B5ch 19 K—Kt4 
8 OKt—Q2 8 Kt—B3 20 Kt—K4ch 20 KtxKt 
g P—K 5 go KtxP 21 P—BOdisch21 K—R5 
io Ktx Kt 10 QOxB 22 R—R3ch 22 QxR 
11 BxPch 11 K—K2 23 RxKtch 23 Q—Kt5 
12 KtxB 12 QOxKt (Kt5) 24 P—Kt3ch 24 K—R6 
13 P-KB4 = 13 P—Q4 25 Q-KB5 25 QxQ 


14 QxP 14 KxB 26 R—R 4 mate. 
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Played at Aintree (Liverpool) on May roth, I915. 
GAME No. 4,220. 


WHITE. 


Four Knights’ Game. 


BLACK. ; 
C.H.T. ROUSE. WILLIAM J. NEALE. 
1 P—K4 I P—K4 
2 Kt—KB3 2 Kt—KB3 
3 Kt—B 3 3 Kt—B 3 
4 B—B4 4 B—Kt 5 
5 Castles 5 Castles 
6 P—Q4 6-P xP 
7 KtxP 7 BxKt 
8 PxB 8 P—Q4 
g PxP g KtxP 
10 QO—B 3 10 B—K 3 
Ir R—K sq Ir Q—Q2 
I2 B—R 3 Iz QO Kt—Kz2 
13 KtxB 13 PxKt 
I4 Bx Kt 14 KtxB 


15 BXR_ 
16 O—Q 3 
17 P—QB4 
18 QO—K 4 


Ig P—QR4q4_ 


20 R—R 3 
21 R—K B3 
22 K—Bsq 
23 P—Kt 3 
24 QOxPch 
25 RxRch 
26 QO—B 7 
27 R—K 8, 


15 RxB 

16 O—B 3 
17 Kt—B5 
18 Q—QR 3 
19 P—B4 
20 Q—Q 3 
21 P—OQ Kt 3 
22 O—-O7 
23 Kt—Kt 3 
24 K—R sq 
25 KtxR 
26 Q—Q 3 


and Black resigns 


because he cannot avoid mate 
in a move or two. 


Played at board g in the Victoria versus New South Wales 
telegraphic match. The Melbourne Leader, says that Mr. Beeby, the 
winner, has enlisted for the war, 
Expeditionary Force. 


WHITE. 
R. BEEBY 
(N.S. Wales). 


Soourk QW N 
T 
A 
ct 
ts 


oN 
rs 
| 
wa 
es) 


Lam 
CO ON Dt WN HE 


II 
12 
T3 
I+ 
K 

16 


17 


GAME No. 4,221. 


Vienna Opening. 


BLACK, 
J. ARMSTRONG 
(Victoria). 


Resigns. 


He was a member of the Rabaul 


Position after White’s 9th move :— 


Q—B 3 


BLACK (J. ARMSTRONG). 


WHITE (R. BEEBY). 
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The prospects of the London League season are, as we write, 
veiled in clouds of mystery. So many active members of prominent 
clubs are engaged in one form or another of patriotic service, that 
it is doubtful whether time can be found for the formal organisation 
of competition matches, although the practice of the game is being 
continued as actively as ever. Mr. T. H. Moore, in his notice con- 
vening the half-yearly meeting, alluded to the doubts which had 
been expressed whether there would be sufficient entries to make 
up a competition, and asked secretaries to obtain special instructions 
on the point from their respective committees. So far as can be 
gathered at present, club opinion is almost equally divided as to the 
expediency of entering the competition. Hampstead and Metro- 
politan, for instance, being in favour of continuing, while Lud-Eagle 
and North London announce their intention of abstaining. 


Chess in Scotland.—The annual meeting of the Glasgow Chess 
League took place on September 13th, at the Atheneum. Mr. W. 
Higgins (vice-president) was in the chair. The report and financial 
statement was presented, and considered satisfactory. The accounts. 
showed a surplus of {7 7s. od. The officials elected for the ensuing 
year are :—President: Mr. W. Higgins (Bearsden Club); _ vice- 
president : Mr. W. A. Jack (Atheneum); hon. secretary: Mr. J. M. 
Nichol (Glasgow Club); hon. treasurer: Mr. Wardhaugh 
(Atheneum). The League is run in two sections, and entries for the 
coming season close on October 30th 

Spens Cup Competition.—Entries should be intimated to the 
secretary of the Scottish Chess Association, W. Gibson, 190, West 
George Street, Glasgow, on or before Saturday, October 16th. The 
competition is open to all clubs in Scotland except the eight premier 
clubs eligible to play in the “‘ Richardson.” The competition is played 
on the knock-out principle with seven playess: a-side. The entrance 
fee is Ios. 6d. 


The title of champion of the Western Chess Association has fallen 
to the veteran, J. W. Showalter, who, much to the delight of his many 
old-time admirers, emerged from his long years of retirement to enter 
this interesting event, which ended at Excelsior, Minn., August 23rd. 
The famous Kentuckian finished with 9 wins to 1 loss, although indeed, 
he lost to N. F. Whitaker, his greatest rival in the tourney, in their 
individual encounter. The last part of the contest proved very exciting, 
for Whitaker, who had made eight straight wins (including his notable 
victory over his veteran rival), scored only half a point in the last 
two rounds, being defeated, by the way, in most unexpected and 
somewhat spectacular fashion by W. Widemeyer, of Rolla, N.D. ; 
Showalter, on the other hand, made steady progress, and added three 
points to his score while Whitaker was drawing with H. Hahlbohm, 
the Chicago champion, and losing to Widemeyer, as mentioned above. 
The Kentuckian’s final score was g to 1, Whitaker’s was 8} to r}, 
while the third, fourth, and fifth prizes were won by H. Hahlbohm, 
of Chicago, H. Hockenson, of Grand Forks, N.D., and W. L. Moorman, 
of Lynchburg, Va.—New Orleans Times-Picayune. 
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GAME DEPARTMENT. 


IQT4. 


GAME, No. 4,222. 


Ruy Lopez. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
_ TARRASCH, CAPABLANCA. 

1 P—K4 I P—K4 

2 Kt—KB3 2 Kt-—QB3 

3 B—Kt 5 3 P—OR3 

4 B—R4 4 Kt—B 3 

5 Kt—B 3 5 B—K2 

6 P—Q3 


Preferable certainly is Castles, 
which leaves the option of play- 
ing either P—Q 3 or P—Q 4. 


6 P—Q3 
7 P—Q4 7 B—Q2 
8 Bx Kt 8 BxB 
9 QO-Q3 9 PxP 
io KtxP Io B—Q2 
Ir Castles Iz Castles 
I2 R—K sq 


This Rook might have a chance 


to come into action on the K B 
file after P—K B 4. More plaus- 
ible seems, therefore, the develop- 
ment of the Q Bishop, followed by 
Q R—K sq. 


Equal to offering 4 draw. He 
could also play P—B 4 right away. 
Then, also, an ending with Bishops 
of opposite colour would have 
ensued, but with the difference 
that White does not lose a Pawn. 


13 P—KR3 


IZ R—K sq 
13 P—R 3 


......Black intends to play 
B—K B sq in order to use the K 


file for the Rooks. 


He, therefore, 


prevents the pin of the Knight 


first. 
14 O—Kt 3 14 _ K—Rsq 
15 B—Q2 15 B—K Bsq 
16 O—OQ 3 16 P—B 3 
17 OR—Qsq 17 Q—K2 
IS Kt—B 3 18 B—K 3 
19 B—B 4 19 Q R—OQsq 
20 QO—K 3 20 P—Q 4 
21 PxXP 21 KtxP 
22 Ktx Kt 22 Bx Kt 
23 QxQ 23 BxQ 
24 RXKB 


? 


24 RXR 

25 P—B4 25 R—K5 
26 B—K 3 36 RxXP 
27 Kt—K 5 27 R—Q Kt sq 
28 KtxR 28 Bx Kt 
29 P—R3 29 B—Q4 
30 R—K sq 30 R—O sq 
31 B—Kt6 31 R—Q2 
32 R—K8ch 32 K—R2 
33 K—R2 33 B—B5 
34 R—Q8 34 R—K2 
35 R—Q4 35 B—-Q4 
36 P—QR4 36 R—K 
37 P-QKt4 37 P-QR4 
38 PxP 38 R—B7 
39 R-QKt4 36 P—QB4 
40 R—KB4 40 B—K3 
41 R—B3 4I P—B5 
42 B—-Q4 42 R—-R7 
43 K—Ktsq 43 RXRP 
44 B-B3 = 44 R—-R7 
45 R—Kt 3 45 P—K Kt 4 
46 R—K 3 46 R—B7 
47 B-Q4 ~~. « 47 R—B8 ch 
48 K—R2 48 K—Kt 3 
49 K—Kt3 49 R—-Q8 

B—B 3 50 B—Q 4 
51 P—B3 51 R—OB8 
52 B-Q4 52 R—B7 
53 R-R3 39-53 P—B4 
54 P—R6 54 P—B5ch 
55 K—R2 55 PxP 
56 RxP ch 56 K—B 2 
57 K—Ktsq 57 P—R4 
58 R—B6ch 58 K—K2 
59 R—B5 Drawn 


euiaanes White has not shown 
much initiative in this game. 
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GAME No. 4,223. 


Queen's Pawn Game. 


WHITE. 
J ANOWSKY. 


Pp 


BLACK. 
RUBINSTEIN. 
P—-Q 4 
P—OQ B 4 
P—K 3 
Kt—K B 3 
Kt—B 3 
PxBP 
P—O R 3 
P—Q Kt 4 
PxP 
Kt—Q Kt 5 
B—Ktsqg 11 Kt (Kt5)-Q4 
Q—K 2 1z2 B—Kt 2 
Kt—K 5 13 O—Kt 3 
14 B—Q3 

Peres Preferable seems B—K 2. 
Black’s play will have to be 
directed against White’s weak 
Queen’s Pawn, therefore’ the 
Queen’s file should not be obstruc- 
ted. Moreover Black will want 
to place a Rook on Q sq after 
which—with the Bishop on Q 3— 
his K Knight is pinned. Black 
cannot play QxP because of 15 
Ktx P, PxKt; 16 QxP ch, «c. 
R—K sq 15 R—Qsq 

Sedge Again QxP is not pos- 
sible. White would win by Kt x 
B P, followed by QxK P. 
Q—Q 2 16 B—K 2 

Sia eee Proving that Black’s 14th 
move was loss of time. He can- 
not Castle, as White wins immedi- 
ately by 17 KtxKt, BxKt; 18 
BxKt, PxB; 19 Q—R 6, P— 
B 4; 20 Kt—Kt 4, B—K 2; 21 
BxP, &c. 
P—QR3_=s17 ~XCastles 
O—OQ 3 18 P—Kt 3 

ere The only protection 
against Ktx Kt and B~x Kt. 
B—R 2 Ig R(Bsq)-K sq 
O—R 3 20 Kt—R 4 
BxB 21 RxXB 
Bx Kt 22 BxB 
Q—R 4 23 P—B3 


© 
D 
oe 
— 
om 
¢ 7) 
OO CON AM t WD A 


ae | 
x 
ry 
=) 


24 KtxB 24 Rx Kt 


36 
37 
38 
39 
40 


Kt—B 3 25 K—Kt 2 
QO—K 4 26 K—B2 
R (Rsq)-Bsq 27 Kt—Kt 2 


P—K Kt 4 


A very strong move which 


_ defends the threat Kt—-B 4 and 


at the same time attacks, and 
threatens to break up _ Black’s 
Pawns by P—Kt 5 as soon as a 
deciding advantage can be gained 
by posting the Knight on K 5. 


28 O—Q 3 
R—B 8 29 R—K sq 
R (K sq)-Q Bsq 30 RXR 
RxR 31 Kt—Ksq 
P—Kt 5 32 PxP 
Kt—K 5ch 33 K—K2 
Q—B 3 34 Kt—B 3 
R—OR8 35 RxKt 


ee Forced. He cannot pre- 
vent the check on his R 2. For 
instance, Q—Kt 3? 36 R—R 7 
ch, QxR; 37 Kt—B 6 ch. 


R—R7ch 36 Kt—Q2 
PxXR 37 OxKP 
Q—-Qsq 38 QO—-Q3 
QxQch 39 KxQ 

RxP ch 40 K—Q 4 


Position after Black’s 4oth move :— 


y 


K—Q 4 


BLACK (RUBINSTEIN). 


WHITE (JANOWSKY). 


¢ 


— 
<a eae ule, naa 


41 


OW CN D+ WH H 


THE BririsH CHESS 


K—B sq ?: 


White underrates the strength 
of Black’s King’s side Pawns. In 
endings like this it is of utmost 
importance to secure a_ passed 
Pawn as quickly as possible in 
order to keep at least one of the 
opponent’s pieces engaged pre- 
venting the Pawn Queening. 
White therefore should have play- 
ed 41 R—R 7, K—Q 3; 42 P— 
Kt 3, followed by P—Q R 4. As 
played he leaves Black’s King and 
Knight free mobility and thereby 
enables his two pieces to co- 
operate whilst White’s are separ- 


ated. 
41 P—K Kt 5 
R—-R7_ —s- 42 K—-Q3 
K—K2? 43 P—R4q 
R—R 8 44 Kt—K 4 
R—R6ch 45 K—Q2 
R—Kt 6 46 Kt—B 6 
1 P—R 3 


Now Black obtains even good 
winning chances. It is difficult to 
fathom why White did not simply 
play 47 P—Kt 3, KtxP; 48 Rx 
P, Kt—B 6; 49 R—Kt 7 ch, K— 


48 
49 
50 
51 
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K—B sq 48 PxP 
R—Kt7ch 49 K—Q3 
R—Kt 7 50 Kt—B 6 
R—KB7 


Not RxP on account of P— 
R 7, followed by Kt—-R 5. 


51 Kt—Q7 ch 
K—Ktsq 52 P—Kt4 
R—KR7_ 53 Kt—BO6ch 
K—Rsq 54 P—R5 
R—KB7 55 Kt—K4 
R—K Kt7 56 Kt—B6 
P—Kt 3 


Now it is too late. White had 
nothing better than to repeat R— 


K B 7. 

57 P—K 4 
P—R 4 58 PxP 
PxP 59 K—B 4 
R—KB7 060 P—K5 
R—K 7 61 K—Q 4 
P—R 5 


Overlooking Black’s threat. The 
last drawing chance was here 62 
R—Q 7 ch, K moves; 63 R—K 7. 


Q3; 50 P—R 4, &c.; or 49.., 62 P—Kt 5 
Be Se Ot reeds 63 R—KKt7 63 P—Kt6 
47 Kt—Q5ch 64 PxP 64 P—K 6 
GAME No. 4,224. 
French Defence. 

WHITE, BLACK. Io O—O 2 Io B—B2 
eo rPoK 3. Ir QR—Ksq 11 P-QR3 
P—K 4 2P—Q4  — _veeee, In order to preserve the 
PxP PxP K Bishop, which White might 
Kt—K B3 : B—K Kt 5 exchange by Kt-—Q Kt 5. 
P—K R3 5 B—R4 IZ P—R3 | 
B—K 2 6 Kt—Q B3 White has developed all his 
Castles 7 B—Q3 pieces and makes a waiting move 
Kt—B 3 8 K Kt—K 2 which will be useful no matter on 
B—K 3 9 P—B3 which side Black Castles. If 


beeasital x Black intends Q—Q 2, 
followed by Castling Q R. If he 
plavs Q—Q 2 at once, White might 
start a dangerous attack by Kt— 


K 5, BxB; 10 QxB, KtxKt; 
11 PxKt, Bx P; 12 BXR P or 
B—B 5. 


Black Castles Q R, then the attack 
starting with P—Q Kt 4, is pre- 
pared; and if Black Castles K R, 
then B—Q 3 can follow without 
Black being able to attack this 
B by Kt—Kt 5. 


12 O—OQ2 
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13 
14 


15 
16 


17 


18 
IQ 
20 
21 
22 


23 
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Kt—K R4 13 CastlesQR 
P—B 4 

This prevents Black’s P—K 
Kt 4. 


14 Kt (B3)—Ktsq 


edeaien Preferable seems Q R— 
K sq. Possibly Capablanca ex- 
pected P—Q Kt 4, and intended 
answering this by P—Q B 3. 


B—Kt4 .15 B—K3 
P—B 5 16 B—B2 
Kt—K 2 


The Knight aims at K 6, where 
it would be very powerfully posted. 
Black immediately tries to suffi- 
ciently cover this square. 


17 QR—K sq 
B—B 4 18 Kt (K 2)-B 3 
BxB 19 QxB 3 
Kt—B 4 20 Kt—Q sq 
P—B 3 ' 21 Kt (Kt sq)-B3 
P—K Kt 3 


Making room for the Kt on R 4, 
which at present has not much 
scope and could be used to increase 
the pressure on K 6. 


22 Kt—R4 
RXR 


This exchange is difficult to 
understand unless White feared 
that Black might get a chance 
for a counter attack later on by 
P—K R 4. | 


23 RXR 
Kt (R 4)-Kt2 24 Kt—B5 
O—KB2 25 Q—Kt3 
Kt—Q 3 20 Q—Kt 4 
R—K sq 27 KtxRP 
ee re A very dangerous Pawn 


to win, as it costs Black a good 
many moves which White can use 
for concentration of all his pieces 
for the attack. 


RXR 28 BxXR 

Kt (Kt 2)-B 4 29 Kt—B 5 
B—B 3 30 B—B2 
Q—K 2 31 Q—-Q2 
Kt—B5 32 Q—-Q3 
Kt (B 5)—K 6 


At last the Knight has arrived 
at K 6. Now the Q Pawn and the 
Kt Pawn are attacked; Black 
has a, reply which apparently 
protects both Pawns, but White 
has an ingenious move in hand, 
which wins a piece against two 
Pawns and which should win the 
game. 


Position after White’s 33rd move — 


Kt (B 5)—K 6 


BLACK (CAPABLANCA), 


GY 7 WL YwtiA  ¢g Yi 
Yyy A \G tézffy YY 
Wh Vs, Uti Yiu h yyy Cl yy Yi, YY 
MY iy tu G7 Yi Y 
Yiaizgs Faz 
Vdd OO aoe. Ulla, Cie 
4 Ce wes Yyy : Ve Y 
yyy fa yy, COVA. A yyy Covtla y Wi 
UY} Oy Uf d 
Yn YiZWs 7 
Yi pp Up fii, “ss isp Y 
Vi? .WWw’§: * Yl WH 
U Yyy Uy ful YY 
WHth fog MUS) Y 44 “fe 
lla) Ys} Ay Wy Udita,» Yi 
Y MMA hs, Z Z 
LASSI SS Y Yf4, 4 4) 


YY 
) UY \ / YUH Uy 
Y , Y Yj UY, Y YY Yj 
fe Vtitsda : YW. Yy Yi en ZZ Wes 
Yj YU, YW y Li Lo; 


4 

$ ; 
Z% Z 
. io meres 


WHITE (MARSHALL). 


33 P—K Kt 4 
34 KtxQOP 34 Ktx Kt 
35 PxKt 35 BxP 
36 B—Kt 4! 


Black cannot save the piece, 
for if the Bishop moves White 
wins by Q—K 8 ch, and if K—Q 2 
White plays B x B ch, followed by 


Q x Kt. 
36 QxP ch 
37 K—R sq 37 K—Kt sq 
38 BxB 38 KtxP 
39 Kt—K 3 | 
QxKt would, of course, be 
answered by Q—K 8 ch and Q~x B. 
Stronger than the text move, 
however, is Q—K 3, holding the 
B Pawn, which Black now wins. 
39 Kt—R 5 
40 O—Q 2 40 QO—B 6 ch 
41 K—Ktsq 41 Q—B3 
42 P—Q5 42 OxBP 
43 QxQ 43 KtxQ 
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White seems to think that any- 
thing wins, but soon regrets this 
error. Of course he had to play 
his King over to the Queen’s side 
in order to stop Black’s passed 


Pawns. 
44 P—QR4 
45 KtxP 45 P—R5 
46 KtxP 46 P—R6 
47 P—Q6 47 PxP 
48 B—Kt 3 48 Kt—K 5 
49 B—Q5 


- The trouble is that he cannot 
now play K—Kt. 2—B 3 on 
account of Kt—Q 7 ch. 


ee 
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| 49 P—Kt4 
50 Kt—B8 50 K—B2 
51 Kt—K6ch 51 K—Kt 3 
52 K—Kt 2. 52 P—Kt 5 


53 K—B3 53 Kt—Q7 ch 


54 K—K2 54 P—Kt 6 
55 Kx Kt 55 P—R7 
56 BxP 56 P Queens 
57 K—Q3 57 O—B8ch 
58 K—Q4 58 QxP 

59 B—Q5 59 Q-B4 
60 K—B4 60 P—Kt 5 
61 K—Q4 61 P—Kt 6 


62 Resigns 


GAME No. 4,225. 


Petroff Defence. 
. Aisi Prt siaais - Position after Black’s 16th nlove :— 
ASKER. ARSHALL,. P—R 3 
I hes I ge BLACK (MARSHALL). 
Z — 2 — . : ee Sears = a = 
3 KtxP ° 3 P—Q3 , Y REY =G YW tl 
4 Kt—K B 3 4 Kt x P wav G—$ — GY 
y WY Us) Y 

5Q-K2 0 5g Kk: 6 (0 4 ae a 


eee If QxQ, then White is 
two moves ahead in the develop- 
ment of his pieces, which leaves 
Black not the slightest winning 
chances, whilst White, with best 
play, might be able to gradually 
increase his advantage. — 


8 Kt—B 3 8 QO Kt—Q 2 


Law seg Of course not Kt—B 3 
on account of Kt—K 4, followed 


by Kt x Kt. 

g Castles 9 P—KR3 
Io B—R4 Io P—K Kt 4 
II B—Kt 3 Ir Kt—R4 
Iz P—Q4 I2 KtxB 


beacan Worthy of consideration 
was Castles, threatening eventu- 
ally P—K B 4. 


13 RPxKt 13 P—Kt 5 
I4 Kt—-KR4 14 P—Qq4? 
15 Q—Kt5! 15 Castles 
16 O—R5 16 P—R 3 


yy, 7 Y , yy 
a7 Y} a Yi. OY 
§ x ; Y 


Yo WY 
R 
Q 


WHITE (ASKER). 


17 BxP 


A fine sacrifice, which would 
have led to a decisive advantage 


for White, even if Black had 
found the best reply. 
17 PXB 
18 QxRPch 18 K—Ktsq 
Ig Kt—Kt5 19 Kt—Kt3 
20 R—Q 3 20 O—Kt 4ch 


anes Not the strongest move. 
He could have played R—Q 3, 
after which the way to win for 
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2I 
22 


BON H 


White was not at all obvious. 
The continuation could have been : 
21 R—Kt 3, R—B 3; 22 P—R 4, 
and however Black plays White 
wins his piece back. 
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23 P—R4 

24 Kt—R 7 
25 P—R5 

26 PXKt 

27 K—R2! 
28 Kt—Kt 5! 
29 OQ—R7 ch 


GAME No. 4,226. 


Queen's Pawn Game. 
21 Qx P ch, K—R sq; 22 QxB, 


K—Ktsq 21 B—Q3 
R—Kt 3 22 KR—Ksq 
WHITE. BLACK. 
CAPABLANCA, ALECHIN. 
P—Q 4 I P—K 3 
P—K 4 2 P—Q4 
Kt—QB3 3 Kt-—KB3 
3—K Kt5 4 P—KR3? 
be Aas Black intends to give up 
a Pawn. Not that he considers 


. the slight advantage in the develop- 


ment of his pieces and the posses- 
sion of two Bishops a sufficient 
compensation. But Aljechin is 
convinced that he cannot win 
from Capablanca unless trying 
some desperate mix-up, even if 
unsound. 


Bx Kt 5 QxB 
PxP 6 B—Kt 5 
B—Kt5ch 7 P—B3 
PxBP 8 KtxP 
Kt—K 2 g Castles 
Castles 10 R—Q sq 
Kt—K 4 II O—R5 
Bx Kt 12 PXB 
P—KB4 13 B—R3 
P—B 3 14 B—K Bsq 
Q—-Ksy 15 Q—-R4 
R—B 2 16 P—QB4 
Kt x P 17 Bx Kt 
PxB 18 QOxBP 
Kt—Q4 19 R-Q4 
eer Inviting Kt x P. But 


White, of course, keeps his power- 
fully posted Knight rather than 
Winning two Pawns in a combina- 
tion that leads to an ending in 
which Black’s Rooks have _ far 
more mobility. In fact Black 
would have obtained winning 
chances, as White’s Rooks would 
have been hopelessly tied up. 
l‘or instance, 20 Ktx P, PxKt; 


31 


23 B—-KB4 
24 B—Q2 

25 Q-O7 

26 R—K 8 ch 
27 P—Q B3 
28 Px Kt 

29 Resigns 


R—K 7; 23 Q—B sq, Q R—K 
sq; 24 R—Q sq, RxXP; 25 R— 
Q 4, QxP, &e. 
20 P—KR3 20 QR—Qsq 
21 O—K 3 21 P—K 4 
22 PxP 22 RxXP 
23 O—B 3 23 QO—K2 
24 Kt—B 6 24 R—K8ch 
25 RxR 25 QxRch 
26 K—R 2 26 R—Q 2 
27 Kt—Q 4 27 B—Q6 
28 QO—Kt 3 
, Threatening R—B 3. 
28 O—O Kt & 
29 Q—Kt 8ch 29 K—R2 
30 QO—K 8 30 R—Kt 2 
Kt—K 6 


The Knight cannot be taken on 


account of R—B 8, followed by 
mate in three. 


31 B—Kt 4 
32 O—QB8 32 R—K2 
33 Kt—B8ch 33 K—Ktsqg 
34 _Kt—O7ch 34 K—R2 
35 Q-B5 35 Q-K8 
36 O—B5ch 36 K—Ktsq 
37 QOxB 37 Rx Kt 
dirt Be Not QxR, as 38 Q— 


Kt 8 ch, followed by Kt—B 8 ch 
and Kt—Kt 6 ch, wins a piece. 


38 R—K2! 
39 R—K 8 ch 
40 Q—B 5ch 
41 Q—K5 
42 QxP 

43 QxQ 

44 R—K7ch 


45 RxP 


38 Q—O8 
39 K—R 2 
40 P—Kt 3 
41 P—B 3 
42 Q—Q 3 ch 
43 RxQ 


44 K—Kt sq | 


45 Resigns 
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THE PROBLEM WORLD. 


All communications respecting problems must be addressed to. 
Mr. B. G. Laws, 21, Nelson Road, Stroud Green, London, N. 


By J. G. CAMPBELL. 
BLACK, The subjoined 3-er we take 


gt a i Swipes which focreal fr as 


pleased to note is still issued, not- 

9 withstanding the present stress 

i -_ Yj 7 | in France. We have not seen 
jo“ Me Ay this problem before, and as it is 
a7, — the composition of one of Britain’s. 
Wy masters of the transition period, 
ae 2 L. containing a marked thematic 
iy line of play, we opine it may be 


y, yy welcomed. Its posing is not 
a.” ae: ia graceful, nor is there any at- 


SG 
aes veX 
SG 


ty » W “|| tempt at economy as understood 
Yl Y Zk “o to-day. We do not know where 


WHITE. it was first published. 
Mate in three. 


Mr. Watkinson, who it will be remembered was the chess editor 
of the Huddersfield College Magazine, and started the present B.C.M.., 
points out that Sigmond Gold’s 3-er, which we quoted at page 295 
is cooked by 1 Q—K 4, without a Black Bishop at QKtsq. We 
added this Bishop when giving the solution at page 334. We are 
glad to see the veteran Mr. Watkinson still takes an interest in chess, 
and particularly in the B.C.M. 


The chess editor of the Family Herald informs us that Messrs. 
Hart and Laws will act as judges in the 3-move tourney, particulars 
of which we gave in our August impression. Mr. Hart is not now well 
known in the problem world, but he was a popular composer some 
twenty years ago. No special method of judging has as yet been 
agreed upon by the judges, excepting the chess editor looks to Mr. 
Laws to make the final award. | 


Problem No. 2,876, by E. lL. Jackson, was cooked, because the 
White Pawn at Q R 3 should have been Black. We are sorry not to 
have noticed the defect, but we gave the position as sent to us. Ob- 
viously it is clear there was a clerical and not a constructive error, 
as the White Pawn fulfils no purpose. 


Mr. Fink writes: ‘ I certainly disclaim any credit for the problem 
anticipated as mentioned in the August B.C.M. This is the second 
time I have been involved in a similar coincidence. I am rather 
lucky though, for most of my efforts contain, I believe, some originality.” 
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Mr. Fink, it will be remembered, earned an honourable mention in our 
Frankenstein tourney. He has composed some very bright problems, 
and we learn from him, with regret, that he proposes abandoning 
problem construction, as he finds it too trying. This month we re- 
produce an elaborate prize 2-er by Mr. Fink.’ 


By GODFREY HEATHCOTE, Arnside. 
WY, 


There are some among us 
WH, WU still who like a really fine 4- 
Ya. GG mover. Those who care to anes 
Yj YOY Q the annexed, will find their 
YO yy fy trouble amply rewarded. We cull 
Ly Yy Yyy it from the Hampshire Post and 
Telegraph. It is in its way 
rather an exciting and fascinating 
problem, and might easily be 
a first prize winner in a really 
important tourney. Mr. Heathcote 
seems to be the only practising 


WwW 


Yl, 


OLA, 
Uy 
Yyy 


Y Yy Uy —Y ° 

ij, 2,  YV/7)| ¥mglish composer who ventures on 

anQy YY, high-class four-move work, if we can 
A \ “y Yi, My Y, sé 4 e 

a VY except Mr. C. A. L. Bull, who is 
ear tae: ade located at Durban. 


Reverting to the 3-er quoted at page 295 in August, it may be 
interesting to mention that that position suggested to the writer the 
following, published in the Morning Post about 1888 :— 

By B. G. Laws.—White: K atQR4; QatKRsq; BatQ5; 
Kt at KB5; Ps at K3 and QKt6. Black: K at K4; Ps at 
K B2, K2 and QKtz2. Mate in three. . 


The Natal Mercury has extended the time for receipt of entries 
to its tourney until the end of the year. This extension is due to the 
small number of problems received to date, doubtless due to the war. 
Further, each competitor may send three positions instead of two, as 
originally announced. We gave particularsin July of last year. The 
competition was postponed for a time but has now taken an active course. 


The Hampstead and Highgate Express offers a small prize for the 
best original two or three-mover published in its columns from Sep- 
tember to February next. Quite informal. 


In furtherance of the recent remarks respecting “‘ dead head ”’ 
Pawns (see pp.330), we take the opportunity of exerpting a very neat 
three-mover from the Hampstead paper, by FE. V. Tanner, who 1s well 
known to our readers. It will be seen the Q R Pawns are absolutely 
unnecessary for the solution, yet without them the problem, as a 
problem, would be of no value. 

By E. V. Tanner (London).—White: K at QB2z; Q at Q7; 
Kts at KR5 and KB5; Ps at KR2. K2 and QR2. Black: 
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K:at K5; Kts at Qsq and QKt8; Ps at KKt4, 5, K4, QB5, 
QO Kt 3 and QR6. Mate in three. | 


The award in the first quarterly tourney of the Pittsburgh Gazette 
Times, is as follows :— | 

Three-movers: Ist, G. Heathcote (220 points), 2nd, ex e@quo, 
Dr. G. Dobbs (2) and Murray Marble (200 points). Honourable 
mention : C. H. Wheeler (100 points). There is a big drop from the 
prize winners to the honourable mention. Mr. Heathcote’s 3-er is 
remarkable in the peculiar character of the play. To draw lines 
following the moving White pieces, one has quite geometrical forms. 

Two-movers: Ist, A. J. Fink, 2nd, Dr. G. Dobbs. 

Below are the two chief positions :— 


By G. HEATHCOTE, 


By A. J. FINK, 


Arnside. San Francisco. 
First prize. First prize. 
BLACK. BLACK. 
WY, Ye QGiomkK\ \ JHU GB GFR Hy 
177 


Un 
WY, Wi 
jit), wm Y Y, YW: 


49 J UE i 
4p Wh Wi W Yj” LY 
iGo ow | ie wie 


Y; Ly yy at ye L W yy cy YO) io Y 


WHITE. 
Mate in three moves. 


Y 


BS 
Ue we 


Mate in two moves. 


It is amusing to read the experience and advice of enthusiasts in 
reference to the solving and understanding of chess problems. The 
following we take from the Hampstead. and Highgate Express :-— 

“ There are two ways of examining a problem: You either follow 
its solution as an expert, knowing how it is made and being able to 
understand its construction and working, or you enjoy it as an amateur, 
with a varying degree of ignorance as to its composition, emotionally 
and not intellectually at all, however intellectual you may be when 
listening to music, attending to a picture or a play.”’ 


A Canadian correspondent, who, as an ardent player has only 
lately delved into the mysteries of the problem writes :—‘‘ I can quite 
understand the chess-players’ contumely of the problemist, for the 
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latter makes the former think himself a fool, and so he is, if such really 
easy things put him out of patience. I have often read that the 
problem is no use as chess practice, because the positions are fantastical 
and impossible. .. . My observations, however, lead me to -believe 
that solving is: good practice, and should improve one’s play, for the 
reason one gets an insight into things one never dreamt of before.”’ 


SOLUTIONS. 


BLACK. . By G. H. Goethart (p. 329).—1!I R— 
— mel 60 Q Kt 4, &e. 3 : 
| g et | By A. M. Sparke (p. 329)..-We regret 
| Wy WY this problem was given incorrectly. In 
, justice we repeat it in the adjoining 
; diagram. | . 
Ulla, Wed Mate in two. 

By C. Mansfield (p. 329).—1 R—B 2, 

&e. 


Mead ist Prize 3-er: M. C. L., America (p.329). 

2, 1 R—K Kt sq, RXR or R—KB8; 2 Kt— 

Y YY g Q 2, &c. If 1.., B—B 8; 2RxP, &e. If 

| i ty Ly , 1..,R—Q 7; 2 R—R sq ch, &c. If 1t.., 

Wha, Unt sR R—Q B 8, B moves &. 2RXR Kc. 

/ Yi | 1st Prize 2-er ditto, by G. E. Northrup (p. 

= <= -329)—The White Queen should be at KB 
WHITE. sq, then 1 R—K sq, &c. 

By S. Loyd (p. 331).—The White Pawn stated to be at Q B 6 must be placed 
at Q Kt 6, then 1 R—K B 5, &e. 

By D. Mackay (p. 331).—1 Kt—Kt 2, &c. Mr. Mackay has sent another 
rendering to the Hampstead and Highgate Express, Viz. :-—White: K at KR7j;. 
QatK4; RatQKts5; BatQsq; KtatQB8; PsatK 7andQR4. Black: 
K at KB2; Q atQR7; Bat KB3; Kt at Ksq; Ps at K B6 and Q7. 
Mate in two. Key: R—Kt 2. 

By W. B. Mason (p. 332).—1 Q—R 3, PxKt; 2Ktx, &c. If1.., K— 
B8; 2Q—Q3¢ch, &c. 

By Dr. C. Planck (p. 332).—1I Kt—K B 4, PxKt; 2Q—B7, &c. If1.., 
P—Q4; 2Q—Kt6ch, &e. 

By W. B. Mason (p. 332).—1 Kt—B 6, K—B5; 2BxPch, &. If1.., 
P—B5; 2-Kt—K7ch, &ec. 

By R. G. Thomson (p. 332).—1 B—Kt 3, &e. 

+ No. 2,884, by G. Guidelli—tr B—K R-sq, &c. Quite an unusual variety 
in a threat 2-er. . | 

No. 2,885, by F. Anderson.—1 Kt—K 6, &c. 

t No. 2,886, by Ernest Wilson.—! Q—Kt 4, KxKt; 2PxB!, &. If1.., 
B—B 4; .2 Kt—B 7 ch, &c. Ifi.., PxKt; 2Q—QR4q, &c. If.1.., K—B 4; 
2Q—Q B4ch, &c. Two or three have given “ no solution ’’ to this, presumably 
overlooking the unusual second move after 1.., KXKt. © ar. 

t No. 2,887, by W. Greenwood.—1 Kt—K 2, K R moves; 2R, Bs, Kt and 
Ps take accordingly, &c. | — | 

t No. 2,888, by F. C. Betts.—1 Kt—Kt 5, «ec. feu = - | 

YNo. 2,889, by D. J. Densmore.—! B--R 8, RxKt; 2 P-—K68 (R), Rx 
R Por R—R 3 [If 2.., Rx Kt P or R—R5; 3 R—Q 8, R-OQ40r5 accordingly ; 
4RxR, &e. If 2.., R—R6; 3R—KB8, R—K B6;.4:RXR, &c]; 3R— 
QO Kt 8, R—Q Kt 2 or 3 accordingly; 4RxR, &c. Ift.., R—Q B6; 2 P— 
R 8 (Q), RX P ch (best) ; 3 K—Kt 3, R—Kt7ch; 4QxR, &e. If1..,R—K6; 
2P—R 8 (Q), K—Kt8; 3 BxRch, K—B8; 4Kt—Kt3ch, &. If r.., 
R—K B6; 2PxR, P—Kt8; 3 P—B 4 ch, Qc. 

No, 2,890, by A. M. Sparke.—1 R—B 8, «ec. 

v No. 2,891, by F. F. L. Alexander.—1 P Queens, Xc. 
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| PROBLEMS. 
No. 2,892. No. 2,893. 
By A. M. SPARKE, By W. GEARY, 
Lincoln. Peckham Rye. © 
BLACK, BLACK. 
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WHITE. : WHITE. 


White mates in two moves. White mates in three moves. _ 
No. 2,894. No. 2,895. 
By PHitir GORDON. By FRANK JANET, 
Stevenage. New York. 
BLACK. - VA BLACK, 
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WHITE. WHITE. 
White mates in three moves. White mates in two moves. 
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PROBLEMS. 
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No. 2,896. No. 2,897. 
| By D. J. DENSMORE 
By ERNEsT WILSON, (after H. Bettmann), 
Croydon. Brooklyn, U.S.A. 
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WHITE. Ww a ae 
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White mates in three moves. White mates in three moves. 
No. 2,808. No. 2, 809. 
By F. ANDERSON, By F. F. L. ALEXANDER, 
Chichester. London. 
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WHITE. WHITE, 
White mates in three moves. White mates in five moves. 
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15, ELMWOOD LANE LEEDS 
Cash with Order. 
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EVANS GAMBIT. 


An Evans Gambit player may be surprised occasionally by the 
revival of an old trick, such as is shown in the undernoted game, at 
'Black’s fifth move. White thought he knew all about the Evans, 
till he came against this impudent and sporting defence the other 
day, which upset his usual routine and lost him about half a dozen 
games ere he found one right way to treat it. Of course it is not 
sound, but quite sound enough to worry even a good player not 
conversant with its resources; and, obviously, some Evans players 
of the day have never even seen it, which is, perhaps, not surprising 
considering that the omniscient text-books treat it with a contempt 
which is more silent than wholly deserved. It is an old dodge of 
certain masters, nevertheless, and assuredly leads to lively games. 
The one below was played after two previous trials by White to smash 
it.—Falkirk Herald. 

GAME No. 4, ar 


Evans Gambit Cae - 


WHITE. BLACK. ne Ce. Another cheeky move ! 
I P—K4 I P—K4 The Black attack is not done 
2 Kt—K B Kt— Bo ; y any means, 

Ban 2S a J 13 B—Kt2 _ 13 Q—K 5 ch! 
3 B—B4 3 B-B4 
EO REA BX B 8 Oe et Gas ae 
5 P—B3 KBa4!! ner ate in wo is threat- 

eee No, Black has not for- 15 Kt—Q B3! 

gotten the attack on his Bishop, s 

as White thought. That is the peers a a aa 

joke:! 15 QO—K B6! 
6 PxB! O PREP  . eaten Also strong! 

eee White said he had plenty 16 QxKt P! 

of choice now, with a piece in A tempting adventure ! 

hand, but he did not succeed in 16 B—R6! 

avoiding the pit-falls of a hot 

counter eae ws Qx R ch! tf K—Q : 

18 QxRP 

7 BxKt 7 RxB Guards the K B P, but Black 
8 O—Kt 3 8 R—K Bsq is well amongst the ninepins ! 
g P—Kt 5! g PxKt 18 QOxRch 
10 PxKt 10 PxKtP 19 K-Ka2(foreed) 19 B—-Kt 5 ch 
ir R—Ktsq 11 QPXxP 20 K—Q 3 20 RxXBP 
12 RxP? 12 Q—Q5! 21 B—Bsq 21 R—B5!! 


LI 
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22 K—B2 22 R—QKt5! = 
Eo aves Still threatens B—B4 . Sao 28 BxP dis ch 


23 B—Kt2 23 RxBch! If K—B5, QxKt mate! 


24 KxR 24 QxPch' - 29 Q—Kt 6 ch 
25 K—Kt3 25 B—K3ch 30 K—R5 #30 QxKtch 
26 K—Kt4 #26 Q—Kt7ch 31 K—R6! 31 OxR 
27 K—R4 7 27 rs ° ch a 32 Resigns. 

Siete. Ex aX A fine finish. 

In the above game White thought, rightly, that his Queen was _ 
too much a spectator after taking the plunge for the Q Kt P, but his 
first game led to the following feeble fiasco :-— 


WHITE. BLACK. 7 Kt—Ktsq 7 P—Q4 
1 P—K4 I P—K4 8 B—Kt 3 8 Q—Kt 4 
2 Kt—KB3 2 Kt—QB3 g P—Kt 3 g B—Kt 5 
3 B—B4 3 B—B4 Io Kt—K2?? 10 Kt—Q5 
4P—QKt4 4BxP ir QKt—R3 11 Kt—BOch 
5 P—B 3 5 P—KB 4! 12 K—Bsq 12 B—R6 


6 PxB! 6 PxKP . mate. 


————————— 


SELECTED END-GAME STUDIES. 


Several competitors claimed a win in Position 204 (8, 8, k 7, 
3 Kt 2 pp, P7, 8, P7,5 K 2, W. and M. Platoff) by bringing the King 
over to the Queen’s side, and stopping the Black Pawns with the 
Knight. The reason why this method fails will be found very inter- 
esting. I K—K2, K—R4; 2K—Q2, KxP; 3 K—B2, K—RO; 
4K—Ktsq, P—R5; 5 Kt—K3, P—RO6; 6Kt—Kt4, now the 
Black King is driven back. 6.., K—Kt5; 7K—Ktz, K—R5; 
8 P—R 3, K—Kt4; 9 K—Kt3, K—R4; 10P—R4, K—Kt3; 
11 K—Kt 4, K—R3; 12 P—R5, K—Kt2; 13 K—Kt5, K—R2; 
14 P—R6, this position could have been reached in various ways, 
and Black could have delayed its arrival, but it was bound to come 
at last. White can do no better, but he can have the Knight at R 2 
instead of Kt 4. It is at this stage that Black must make the right 
move. 14.., K—Ktsq!; 15 K—Kt6, K—Rsq; 16P—R7, P— 
R7; 17 KtxP, P—Kt5; and White must take the Pawn in a move 
or two. If the Knight had been at R2 at move 14, Black would 
have played 14.., K—Rsq!. If K—Ktsq, then there would follow 
15 K—Kt6, K—Rsq; 16Kt—Kt4, K—Ktsq; 17 P—R7ch, 
K—R sq; 18 Kt—B 6, P—R7; 19 Kt—Q5, and mates next move. 

We now give the solutions of Positions 205 and 206, which were 
published in October. 


Position 205, by Henri Rinck.— at QO Kt 5, pz at OB 8, 
.) at OR6, & at OR2, @ at K 4, é at OB2, K Kt 7, 
K—R 5. White to play and win. 

1 R—K Kt 8, P—B3ch! (to hinder B—Kt7); 2K—B5! 
P—R6; 3B—Bsq! PxXB (Q); 4R—K8ch, K—B5; 5 R— 
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B8&ch, K—Kt6; 6RxQ, and wins. This has the same theme as 
No. 199, but illustrated with a Bishop instead of a Knight. The 
simplicity of the setting is truly classic. 


Position 206, by Victor Rush—¢@p at QRsq, Hf at K B3, 
® at O Kt 2, K 8, #) at OB8, KR 3, f at OR3, QO Kt 3, 
KB2,KR2, @ at KR4, W atQKt4, B atQKtsq, § at 
Q2, K Kt3, KR5. White to play and win. 

The author’s solution is 1 R—Q3 (threatening R—Q 5 ch), 
K—R3; 2B—Bsqch, K—Kt2; 3RxPch, K—Bsq; 4R— 
B7ch, KXB; 5 Kt—Q6ch, K—Qsq; 6 B—Kt5ch, and mates 
in two. Or 1.., Q—-B3; 2RxP, etc. Or1.., Q-R3; 2BxX 
P ch, etc. But there seems to be another way by 1 R—B5ch, Qx 
R; 2BxPch, QXB; 3 Kt—B4ch, and wins. 

CUMULATIVE COMPETITION. 


Name. Previous Score. No. 205. No. 206. Total. 
Rev. A. Baker (Jersey) ea. wer se em “43 4 4 51 
Mrs. Moseley (Oxford) .. .. .. .. .. 37 4 4 45 
Mr. A. G. Essery (Cambridge) Si te. “4a 30 4 4 44 
Mr. H. W. Schroeder (New York)... .. ... 44 — — 44 
Mr. G. E. Smith (Cambridge) bs a, ee” A — — 41 
Mr. R. Garby (Redruth) be ce em. Ses, 324 4 4 32 
Mr. J. A. J. Drewitt (Oxford) caf cam. anf 2 4 4 32 
Mr. H. R. Bigelow (Stonyhurst) .. .. .. 22 4 4 30 
Mr. D. M. Liddell (Elizabeth, N.J.)  .. .. 30 — — 30 
Mr. J. C. Evans (Esher) .. .. .. .. «. 7 -— 4 21 
Mr. L. Ulingworth (Southampton) ve. wy 12 — -— 12 
Mr. H. T. Twomey (Dufftown) .. .. .. 4 4 4 12 
Mr. W. Jackson (York) .. .. .. .. ..) 4 4 4 I2 
Mr. J. Harrison (Manchester)... .. .. .. 8 .. — — 8 
Mr. W. T. Pierce (Shiplake) .. «- Cancelled. 4 4 8 


The Rev. A. Baker again wins the prize. 

Solutions of the following positions should be posted not later 
than November i1goth, 1915. Communications should be marked 
“* Chess,’”’ and addressed to Mr. C. E. C. Tattersall, 62, Acre Lane, 
London, S.W. 


Position 207. Position 208. 
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White to play and draw. White to play and draw. 
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GAME 4,218. 


To THE EDITOR oF “ THE BRITISH CHESS MAGAZINE.’ ° 
SIR, 
The “ Brilliance ’’ game, No. 4,218, sent you by a British Columbian 
correspondent is not original, so far as Mr. F. K. Young is concerned. Mr. 
Blackburne in the seventies—probably forty years ago, won a yame from a 
member of the Manchester Union Chess Club by the same line of play up to the 
18th move of White, after which there is nothing more to be said. 

The game referred to is No. 405 in Mr. Blackburne’s Games at Chess. Curi- 
ously enough a mis-print in the book is repeated in the B.C.M. score of the Young 
v. Snow game: 14 Kt—K 6ch should, of course, be Q 6. 

The same position has occurred in my own experience on two or three 
occasions. By its aid I won a game against ‘‘ Mephisto,’’ at Brighton, in the 
year 1879. ‘‘ Mephisto ’’ made a desperate effort to retrieve the fortunes of the 
day by playing Kt—Q 5, when if Kt x Kt, B—Kt 2 turning the tables. 

Referring to Mr. W. Timbrell Pierce’s letter on page 340 of your October 
issue I am surprised to find him converting Mr. Lean into a ‘“‘ Highlander.’’ 

Yours faithfully, 
Fortrose, Ross-shire. R. M. Ross. 
Octceber 6th, 1915. 

[We find on page 340 Mr. Lean referred to as McLean, a change which must 
be credited to one of our “ printer’s devils,’’ whose appreciation of everything 
Scotch is so keen that he swears that when he reaches military age he will join 
a kilted regiment !—Ep., B.C.M.]. 


Position after Black’s 87th GAME ENDING— 
move :— MIDGLEY v. THOMAS. 
BLACK (W. R. THOMAS). ——— 


To THE Eprror oF “ THE BRITISH 
CHESS MAGAZINE.”’ 


DEAR SIR, 

« Referring to the end-game at 
‘p. 318 of the September number, it 
has been discovered that, in the varia- 
tion given, White can draw thus :— 

88 Kt—B 4, K—B 6; 89 Kt—K 3 
P—Kt7ch; 90KxP, B—Q3 ch; 
g1 K—Ktsq, K—Kt6; 92 Kt—B2z, 
B—B5; 93 Kt—Kt4! K—B6; 94 
Kt—K 5 h, and Black cannot take the 


pets GLA Z ? 
Yt, Yio _ Mle 
ty i DS 
ha, Wh 


dle bs 
ae 
me a 
GEE OG 
tL LAG BY, 
VOLO CtOLEE 
BPE ILL AS Letfl i, 
ae fe ELOY 
et ef EG Gg 
Mf. Ze “ae 
ee oes 7, 
EP ae ey ape 
Bhs . ee aie 
GEO, Meet, 


Wh WY WY YH hE Knight on account of stalemate. 
Yih “lh —_ U4 


yy Yea I believe, however, that Black 
has a forced win as follows :— 
I 2 3 4 5 

83 Kt—B 4 

B—O sq 
8q Kt—Q 3 (or R 3) ch Kt—Kt 2 

K—B 8 B—Kt 4 
go Kt—B 4 Kt—B 4  Kt—R 4 

B—Kt 4 K—B 8 K—B 8 
gt Kt—Kt 2 Kt—R 3 (Same as 1), Kt—Kt 2 Kt—B 3 

K—K 7 P—Kt 7 ch K—K 7 P—Kt 7 ch 
92 K x P (Same as 1) KxP 

B—B 5 ch K—B 7 

93 KtxB 


P—Kt 8 (Q) ch 
Yours faithfully, 
WM. WARD. 
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OBITUARY. 


The chess fraternity of Paris lost a prominent member on Sep- 
tember Igth by the death of M. Pierre Bonet, in his forty-seventh year. 
M. Bonet was chief of the Finance Department, and Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honour. He took great interest in chess, and served the 
Cercle Philedor as honorary secretary for several: years. He also 
founded the Bulletin du Cercle Philtdor in 1905, and acted as editor 
until IgIo. , 


We regret to note in the American Chess Bulletin, double number 
for September and October, the death of one of our esteemed sub- 
scribers, Mr. Peter G. Toepfer, of Milwaukee, Wis., U.S.A., who died 
on July 21st, aged 58 years. Tne obituary notice in our contemporary 
is written by Mr. W. L. Simonds, president of the Milwaukee Chess 
Club, and from his tribute we cull the following :— 

Mr. Toepfer has been a member of all chess clubs in Milwaukee since the 
year 1872, when he was a leading player of the Philidor Club and its youngest 
member. When the club disbanded he joined the Milwaukee Whist and Chess 
Club and in its first tournament, in 1874, won the city championship. He then 
became a devotee of the problem branch of chess, and it was a saying, 

“If you can’t solve it, take it to Peter.” 

In his genial way ‘‘ Peter ’’ was never too busy to lend a helping hand. He 
seldom played, but was ever ready with funds and prizes to encourage the game. 

He was the owner of a chess library of 600 volumes, of which he issued in 
1910 a catalogue in several languages. The library is considered one of the 
most comprehensive in the United States. It contains practically all chess 
publications of the nineteenth century. 

Mr. Toepfer devised and manufactured what he named giant chessmen 
(King four feet high) for exhibition purposes. They were patented and nested 
so that they could be contained in a hand case. 

Personally, Mr. Toepfer was a whole-souled and hearty friend, devoted to 
home life, successful in business affairs, always ready with the happy faculty 
of making all feel that his friendship was of the kind that was genuine and 
lasting. He is one who is truly mourned by his associates and by the community 
of which he was an honoured member. 


It is with deep regret that we record the death of another stalwart 
supporter of Yorkshire chess by the death, on October 19th, in London, 
of Colonel T. E. Vickers, C.B., of Sheffield, who had reached the ripe 
age of 82 years. At the time of his death Colonel Vickers was president 
of the Sheffield Chess Club, and for many years past was vice-president 
of the Yorkshire County Association, and the Northern Union. He 
was also a member of the City of London Chess Club, which he joined 
in 1895. In the days when the British Chess Club was a power in the 
land, Colonel Vickers was a frequent visitor and enjoyed many a 
friendly game. Whenever he visited Sheffield (of late years he resided 
in London), he would call at the club for a game, irrespective of opponent 
or result. Last year at a gathering of chess-players in Sheffield he 
recalled the fact that he had known the moves for 77 years, and that 
he had been told that he played a decent game when he was seven 
years of age. Twenty-five years ago he frequently took part for 
Sheffield in Woodhouse Cup matches, and on one or two occasions he 
competed for the Yorkshire championship. For many years he was 
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chairman of the celebrated armament firm, Vickers, Sons & Maxim, 
from the active control of which he retired about four years ago. 
Among his financial contributions to chess was a donation of fifty 
guineas to the London International Tournament of 1899. His remains 
were cremated in London on October 22nd. 


NAMES OF RUSSIAN PLAYERS. 


Returning to the subject of the English spelling of Russian players’ 
names, the Western Daily Mercury quotes our last month’s comments 
on its previous remarks, and adds :—‘‘ The task of compiling a list of 
Russian names to serve as a standard for English writers could be 
performed only by one well acquainted with the Russian language. 
All we wished to suggest was that if English writers consistently used 
the letters y, v, ff and tch instead of the German j, w, v and tsch, it 
would be easier for English readers to recognise and pronounce the 
names. Russian chess editors are not always reliable guides. Even 
among the few names quoted above we can find an instance of this, 
the same Russian letter being rendered ‘ju’ in Maljutin and ‘ii’ in 
Bogoliibow. It would be better to write the third name quoted 
Seleznyeff, because our initials is similar in sound to the Russian 
letter it represents; and only at the end of a syllable would it be 
necessary to show that the letter is not pronounced like the s in ‘ rose.’ 
The Russian letter which completes the second syllable of the name 
is a z, and it is sounded like the last letter of our own alphabet. As 
to the first name quoted, the e being evidently sounded as a diphthong, 
we prefer the form Alyechin.”’ 

We hope that some chess-player, well acquainted with the Russian 
language, will take the matter up and compile a fairly full list of names 
of Russian players spelt so as to convey the real English sound. But 
we foresee a difficulty in the objection of scholars to ‘“ unscientific 
spelling.” It ought not to be impossible, however, to arrange some 
sort of comprotnise, allowing for the prejudices of the players them- 
selves in favour of spelling their names in a way to which they have 
grown accustomed. 

Next month we shall give an pateresting article by Dr. Puig y Puig, 
dealing with the recently published Russian volume of End-game Studies 
by the brothers W. and M. Platoff. 


We take the score of the following blindfold game from the 
Shakmatny Vesintk :— | 
GAME No. 4,228. 
Queen's Gambit Declined. 
WHITE. BLACK. 8 Q Kt—Q 2 8 P—K 4 


B.E. MALJUTIN. P. A. ROMANOVSKY 

I P_O4 1 P—Q4 g Kt—Kt 3 g Kt—B 3 

2 Kt—K B3 2 P—QB4 IO P—OQ R 3 IO P—O R 4 

3 P—B4 3 P-K3 Ir P—Kt 3 Ir P—R5 

4 Kt—Q B3 4 BPXxP 12 QKt—Q2 12 P—K5 

5 OxP: 5 Kt—Q B3 13 Kt—R 4 13 Kt—K Kt 5 
6 O—Q sq 6 P—Q5 14 B—R 3? 14 P—K 60! 


7 Kt—K 4 7 P—B4 15 White resigns. 
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THE CHESS WORLD. 


—— 


Mr. G. A. Thomas, champion City of London Chess Club, has 
been gazetted Second-Lieutenant of the 2/6th Hampshire .Regiment. 


We beg to offer our sincere condolences to Mr. C. E. Biaggint, 
match captain of the Middlesex County Chess Association, on the 
loss of a son at the front. 


Dr. A. G. Olland won the rubber match against G. T. van Gelder 
by 5—1I, making his total score in the three matches, 13 games against 
the 9 of his young opponent, who is just proceeding to Leyden Uni- 
versity, we note. 


At the Wigan club’s annual eee held on September 30th, 
Dr. W. Hamilton was elected president, Mr. J. H. Wadsworth hon. 
secretary, and Mr. W. W. Cowan captain. The championship was 
won by Dr. Hamilton, the Neville Cup (“ A” tournament) and the 
Powell Cup (handicap) by Mr. A. Griffin. The club meets at 11, New 
Market Street, Wigan. 


At the annual meeting of the Manchester Chess Club, held on 
October 12th, Mr. John Burgess was re-elected president, and Messrs. 
W. D. Bailey and B. Prince joint-hon. secretaries. The report and 
balance sheet were approved, and adopted. A further special general 
meeting was arranged for November 2nd, when other. matters of 
importance will be dealt with. 


Dr. Gordon Black was re-elected president of the Harrogate 
Chess Club at the annual meeting held October 14th. The club now 
meets at the Swiss Café, Parliament Street. The rooms are good, 
and coffee excellent. Club nights, Monday and Thursday. Mr. I. M. 
Brown has promised to visit the club on November 13th, to give a 
paper on some chess subject. 


Professor Rice, of New York, whose generous support of American 
chess is well-known, has subscribed £200 as the nucleus of a fund for 
an American Chess Masters’ tournament, to celebrate: the twentieth 
birthday of the Rice Gambit. Invitations to play will be sent to 
Capablanca, Marshall, Showalter, Kostics, Eduard Lasker, Aljechin 
(Petrograd), and other first-rate chess experts. It is intended that 
the contest shall start on the 8th of January next (1916). 


The officials of the Norfolk and Norwich Club desire it to be 
known that chess players who are serving with His Majesty’s Forces 
will be heartily welcome at the club room at any time in the day or 
evening when the rooms are open. The annual meeting of the club 
took place on October 8th, when Dr. Arthur Crook was elected presi- 
dent, and Mr. E. Lake hon. secretary. Among the vice-presidents 
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we notice the names of two of our subscribers—Mr. J. Keeble and 
Rev. E. H. Kinder. Dr. Crook has been a supporter of the B.C.M. 
for many years. a 


Mr. P. Barry, one of our subscribers in Winnipeg, Canada, writes 
to inform us that the chess-players there have at last succeeded in 
persuading a local paper to devote some space to chess, in token of 
which he sends us a cutting from the 771:bune. Herein is described 
the opening of the Winnipeg Chess Club’s season at their new quarters 
in the Assiniboine Club. A simultaneous performance was given by 
Mr. R. G. Spencer against nineteen opponents. Though it was Mr. 
Spencer’s first effort of the kind, he succeeded in making the excellent 
score of sixteen wins to three losses. 


The annual meeting of the Liverpool Chess Club was held on 
September 27th, when Mr. G. LL. Burton was elected president, and 
Mr. E. G. Phillips hon. secretary. The finances of the club are in a very 
healthy condition. Notwithstanding expenditure of about {£17 on 
“repairs and renewals’ the surplus is {27 2s. 5d. The membership 
now stands at 134, and the officials are to be congratulated upon such 
an excellent ‘‘ stock-taking.”’ | | 

During the year the club lost three excellent and highly esteemed 
members in Mr. D. Powell, Mr. Jas. Cairns, and Sergeant R. D. Dawkins. 


The president of the Birmingham Chess Club (Mr. Edmund 
Shorthouse) has offered the sum of {20 for prizes for a handicap 
tournament, which is intended to maintain interest in the club, now 
that the difficulties in connection with train service are preventing 
matches being arranged with London and other provincial clubs. 

Mr. J. H. Blackburne paid his annual visit to the club on October 
5th, and engaged eighteen opponents. The result was eight wins 
and ten draws; many of the draws were conceded in positions which 
would probably have ended in wins for the veteran English master 
had the games been played to a finish. 


Final score, King’s Gambit Russian ‘Tourney at Friberg, August, 
IQI5 :-— 


| I | 2 | 3 | 4 | 5 6 | Total 

ee ee ne ee AS eee ee RE! (eh ee | ee 
1 Bogoljuboft | — 4 1 | 4 1 4 1 I I 1 4 | 8 
2 Rabinovitch .... | 40 —— to {| $1rf|1rojfnrt | 6 
3. ~Seleznieff eee ae toj|o1 — o 3 I I I I 6 
4 Flamberg ..{| $0 40 1 } - = oI I I | 53 
5 Malutin ore) ol 0 0 Io — Io 3 
6 Wainstein of 100 oo0]}]o0o01o0r18 — | 1} 

The Australasian writes: ‘As things are going we may look 


forward to seeing an entirely new team representing New South Wales 
next year in the inter-state match with Victoria. Already three of 
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the last team, Messrs. D. McArthur, S. Crakanthorp and R. Beeby 
have volunteered, and been accepted for service at the front; and 
now we hear that Dr. R. Robinson, the youthful and talented young 
professor of organic chemistry at the Sydney University, will shortly 
leave Australia to take up work at Liverpool University. We wish 
him every success in his new position, but cannot help regretting the 
loss to Australian chess. The last inter-state match was the only 
occasion on which he played against Victoria, and then he scored a 
fine victory against Mr. Coultas, who, until then, had been undefeated 
in these matches.” 


The Bradford Club’s annual meeting took place on September 
30th, the president (Mr. Harry Sowden) in the chair. The report 
and balance sheet, presented by the hon. secretary (Mr. H. Ford) and 
hon. treasurer (Mr. F. Terry) were adopted. The accounts showed 
cash in hand over fIo. | 

It was announced that ten members of the club are serving with 
His Majesty’s Forces, and full particulars relating to each one will be 
sent to the British Chess Federation to include in the Roll of Honour 
which is now being compiled. 

It was decided to play home-and-home matches with Leeds 
and Huddersfield, and to conduct three tournaments, the respective 
nights of play to be Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday. All the officials 
were re-elected, with the addition of Mr. A. C. Guy as joint hon. 
secretary. The club meets at the Central Café, Sunbridge Road. 


The annual meeting of the Lancashire Association was held on 
October 2nd, at the rooms of the Manchester Club, 65, Market Street, 
when Mr. John Burgess occupied the chair. The finances were reported 
to be in a healthy condition, the surplus having risen from {7 gs. 6d. 
to {11 18s. 6d. Twenty-nine clubs are affiliated to the Association. 
The report presented by the hon. secretary (Mr. W. R. Thomas, Liver- 
pool) was very comprehensive, and indicated a successful season. 
The championship contest is not yet decided, Messrs. R. W. Houghton 
(Manchester) and W. R. Thomas having to play a further match to 
decide the issue. The third prize was won by Mr. J. Lewis (Liverpool). 
The first prize winners in the other tournaments are ‘“‘ B,” Mr. H. 
Hickenbotham (Wigan); “C,’’ Mr. T. Gerrard (Liverpool); ‘ D,” 
Mr. W. R. Vass (Liverpool). It was decided not to play any county 
matches during the present season, and not to proceed with the county 
tournaments unless the total entries reached 75; no section with 
less than ten players to go forward. Mr. J. Burgess was elected 
president, and Mr. W. R. Thomas, 39, Regent Road, Great Crosby, 
Liverpool, hon secretary. 


The ‘“ Patriotic Tournament ’”’ of the Melbourne Chess Club, 
which we mentioned in our last issue as having started with an entry 
of 56 players, came to a conclusion on August Igth, with a victory 
for G. Trotman (Class 3) over A. Burr (class 2) in the final round. 
Mr. Trotman had previously defeated both the two first-class plavers, 
Messrs. Gundersen and Watson, in the fourth and fifth rounds 
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respectively. The Australasian speaks of him as “‘a likely candidate 
for inter-state honours in the near future,” with a cool, logical and 
attacking style. We subjoin his win at Pawn and two moves over 
Gundersen, the State champion :— 


GAME No. 4,229. 


Remove Black’s K BP. 


WHITE. BLACK. 16 Kt—Q2 16 PxP 

G. TROTMAN. G. GUNDERSEN. 17 KtxQP 17 B—B4 

1 P—K4 I 18 Kt (Q2)xP 18 Q—-Q4 

2 P—Q4 2 P—Q3 19 KtxB 19 PxKt 

3 P—KB4 3 P—K 3 20 P-——B 4 20 O—Q2 

4 Kt—KB3 4 Kt—K B3 21 Kt—Kt5 21 QR—Bsq 
5 B—Q3 5 B—K2 22 Kt—Q6 22 R-Q B3 
6 B—Q2 6 Castles 23 QR—Qsq 23 QO-OB2 

7 Kt—B3 7 Kt—B 3 24 R—B 3 24 B—B sq 

8 Kt—K 2 8 P—Q4 25 R—Kt 3 25 Kt—Kt2 
g P—K5 9g Kt—K 5 26 O—Kt 6 26 Kt x Kt 
to Castles 10 P—Q Kt 3 27 RxKt 27 R—B2 
Ir P—B3 Ir Kt--R 4 28 RXR 28 OxR 
12 P—QKt3 12 P—B4 29 QXRP 29 Q—K 5 
13 B—K3 13 B—Kt2 30 O—Kt6! 30Q~x 
14 Q—B2 14 P—K R 3? 31 RxQ, and after another 30 
15 BxKt I5 PXB moves Black resigned. — 


— 


British Chess Federation.—The annual meeting of the British 
Chess Federation Council was held at the Euston Hotel on Saturday, 
October 16th. All the units, except the Scottish Chess Association, 
were well represented. The Rev. Canon Gordon Ross presided. 
The report stated that the School Shield for 1915 had been accepted 
by Major Montague Jones, on behalf of the St. Albans’ School, where 
the study of chess is greatly encouraged. The fact that Mr. Black- 
burne could not on account of ill-health play the tie match with Mr. 
Yates for the British Championship was noted. The English County 
Championship competition also did not take place, as Yorkshire and 
Shropshire had to withdraw their entries, the match being too difficult 
of arrangement under existing conditions. It was announced that 
£40 had been raised and sent out as a Prize Fund for the Russian 
chess players detained in Friberg, and that two tourneys and six 
consultation games had been played, and the annotated games sent 
to the Federation. 

The chess-players’ Roll of Honour in connection with the war is 
being compiled, and all club secretaries are requested to send in the 
names of any of their members who have joined His Majesty’s Forces. 
The death of Mr. F. G. Naumann, who was drowned in the sinking of 
the ‘ Lusitania’’ was most sympathetically referred to. The 
treasurer's statement of accounts was very satisfactory, showing a 
balance in hand of over £140, and it was decided to augment the 
permanent invested fund (which stands at present at £486) by another 
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{100 to be invested in war loan stock. It is the great aim of the 
Federation to increase this fund as rapidly as possible, until the income 
therefrom is sufficient to ensure the permanency of the Federation, 
and leave other revenue free for current enterprises. It was further 
decided to offer the Royal Naval Brigade interned at Gronmgen, 
Holland, a challenge shield for competition among the battalions 
there who hail from the ‘‘ Hawke,” “ Collingwood ” and “ Benbow.’”’ 

The retiring president (Sir John O. S. Thursby, Bart.), secretary (Mr. 
L. P. Rees), treasurer (Mr. H. E. Dobell), and auditor (Mr. I. KE. Man- 
nington), were unanimously re-elected. The best thanks of the 


meeting were given to Canon Gordon Ross for his many services on 
behalf of the Federation. 


Southern Counties’ Correspondence Championship.—We have. 
received from the Middlesex Correspondence match captain, Mr. L. A. 
Paish, the following score of one of the semi-final matches in the fifth 
competition, Middlesex v. Hampshire, played between April I oe 
and September 14th, 1915 :— 


Om 0 0 RRR BS Re 


MIDDLESEX. Aauesiiee 
Mr. P. W. Sergeant (West London) o Mr. G. A. Thomas (Portsmouth) I 
Mr. P. Healey (Athenaeum) : 1 Mr. F.J.H. Elwell pone entEton: oO 
Mr. H. V. Buttfield (North London) Mr. J. S. West (Gosport) . I 
Mr. W.H. Watts (Atheneum)... Mr. F. N. Braund (Newport, I. WwW.) I 
Mr. M. P. Harwood (Ealing) .. *y Mr. H.D. Osborn (Gosport) .. .. *4 
Mr. E. D. Palmer (North London) o Mr. W.S. Mackie (Southampton) I 
Mr. J. M. Cochrane (Hampstead) *1 Mr. H. A. Way (Portsmouth) *o 
Mr. W.M. Greening (West London) fo Mr. J.S. Flower (Ilford) ae 
Mr. E. J. Brooks (West London) .. } Mr. S. D. Caws (Cowes) : 
Mr. C. E. Harris (North London) o Mr. Bockett-Pugh (Clifton) 
Mr. L. A. Shell (Battleaxe) .. © Mr. H. W. Daws (Shanklin) 
Mr. R. F. G. Levien (Hampstead) 4 Mr. W.F. Masom (Southampton). . 
Mr. R. F. Whitehead (North London) } Mr. A.H. Yerbury (Basingstoke) 
Mr. W. A. Boulger (Ibis) o Mr. W.. Winter (Alton) “hee 
Mr. G. Smart (Northwood) .. 1 Mr. E. Parsons (Andover) i 
Mr. T. Thomas (Battleaxe)..... r #£=Mr. F.G. Binning (Southampton) 
Mr. A.C.Smith (North London) .. o Mr. P.E. J. Talbot (Andover) 
Mr. G. F. Harwood (Ealing) .. *r Mr. H. Streeter (Bournemouth) . 
Mr. W. H. Bell (Wood Green) I Rev. H.W. Yorke (Laverstoke) oO 
Mrs. J. H. Cousins (Staines) 1 Dr.J.F. Gillett (Andover) oO 
Mr. T. McCreath (Harrow) 1 Mr. J. Slatter (Portsmouth) oO 
Mr. A. A. Sainsbury (Harrow) o Mr. A.C. Whitcher (Southampton) I 
Mr. J. J. Chambers (Pinner) 1 Mr. C. Parsons (Chandler’s Ford) .. o 
Mr. C. W. Care (University) 4 Mr. W.J. Fry (Southampton) 3 
Mr. H. H. Kinze (West London) 1 Mr. EK. E. Weedon (Cowes) oO 
Mr. F. J. Thornton (Wood Green) 1 Mr. G.Spreadbury (Portsmouth) fe) 
Mr. W..H. Ford (Ry. Clearing House)*4 = Mr. a J. Lander (Southampton) *} 
Mr. A. C. White (Ry. Clearing House) 0 Mr. A.J. Taylor (Newport, I.W.) I 
Mr. E. Crouch (Bowes Park) .. }§ £Mr. R.T. Woodcock aa. 4 
Mr. L. A. Paish (Middlesex C.A.) a Mr. H. J. Penwill . fo 
15 54 143 


* Adjudicated games. - Wins samitted by secretaries. 


The record of the fifth competition to date, shows that in the 
first round Gloucester and Essex both retired, Somerset scratched to 
Kent, Surrey beat Sussex by about 21—9, Hampshire beat Devon by 
20}—93, and Middlesex beat Cornwall by 21—g. In the semi-finals 
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Kent beat Surrey by 17—13, and, as shown above, Middlesex beat 
Hampshire by 154—143. The final round between Kent and Middle- 
sex has just commenced. 


_ Chess in London—The Middlesex County Chess Association last 
month announced that the following competitions have been abandoned 
for the season 1915-16 : Southern Counties Chess Union Championship, 
Metropolitan Counties Championship, County Cup, County Trophy. 

Informal friendly matches (25 a-side) have, however, been 
arranged. The matches will be played at the City of London Chess 
Club, at 3 p.m., on the following Saturday afternoons :—October 30th, 
v. Hertfordshire ; November 13th, v. Kent ; December 11th, v. Surrey ; 
January 15th, v. Kent; February 26th, v. Surrey. 

Owing to the expected decision of the City of London Chess Club 
to close early for the present, the Annual General Meeting of the 
Middlesex County Association was postponed until October 27th, 
and held at the Gambit, 3, Budge Row. 

The Middlesex County (individual) championship has made slow 
progress this summer. ‘The present scores are: R. C. Griffith (holde1), 
4 wins, I loss, I draw, and I adjourned ; J. DuMont (champion, 1913), 
2 wins, I loss; P. W. Sergeant, 2 wins, 3 draws, 2 adjourned ; W. H. 
Watts, 2 losses, I draw, I adjourned ; W. E. Bonwick, 4 losses, 1 draw. 
The tournament is a double-round one among these five players. 

The City of London Chess Club is holding the Gastineau (cham- 
pionship) and Mocatta Cup competitions as usual this winter, but .at 
the moment when we write it is doubtful whether the minor com- 
petitions will be held, owing to the paucity of entries. In the two 
events mentioned the play will take place in the afternoons. For 
the Gastineau Cup the following is the provisional list of entrants: 
M. G. Atkins, T. Germann, H. Jacobs, A. J. Maas, E. Macdonald, 
FE. B. Osborn, L. Savage, R. H. V. Scott, P. W. Sergeant, E. G. Sergeant, 
G. E. Wainwright, W. H. Watts and G. Wilkes. 

Of the other leading London clubs, the Metropolitan re-opened 
for the season last month, and after November 8th will meet regularly 
on Fridays, and on such Tuesdays as have been set apart for matches. 
The club championship will be played as usual_—The Hampstcad 
Chess Club began its winter season on October gth with a successful 
lightning tournament of 20 players, the prize in the principal section 
being won by R. H. V. Scott with a score of 5 games out of 6. The 
club championship will be played during the winter, according to the 
last report which reaches us.—The Imperial Chess Club started its 
season on October Ist with a continuous tournament (handicap) and 
proposes to hold its championship and also a four-handed chess 
tournament.—The Battersea Club, of which Mr. F. F. Alexander is 
president, has just issued its printed report for the year, September 
I9gI4-I5. The Handicap Cup was won last season by S. F. Brittain- 
Smith, Sub-Lieutenant R.N.A.S., who generously presented a new 
cup for competition. In the I914-15 contest, Mr. S. P. Lees and 
Sub-Lieutenant Brittain-Smith tied, and will be regarded as Jjoint- 
holders of the cup. The championship was won by Mr. G. Wernick. 
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In the South London League competition the club won 4, drew 2, and 
lost 4 matches. 

The annual business meeting of the London League was held at 
the City of London Chess Club on September 30th, when it was decided 
to drop the “ A’”’ competition for this season, and to invite entries 
for the ‘““B” competition (12 boards a-side) instead, the matches 
to be of a friendly nature. Entries were received from the following 
clubs: Bohemians, Brixton, Hampstead, Islington, Lee, Metropolitan, 
Sydenham, Toynbee and West London. 


As is usual, the leading chess societies in Devonshire held their 
annual meetings on September or October according to precedent. 

On September 25th, the members of the Paignton club assembled 
at the School of Arts, under the direction of their president, Mr. E. J. 
Winter-Wood. The hon. secretary (Mr. Henry Erskine) reported 
that first prize in tne handicap had been won by Mr. E. L. Raymond ; 
and, Mr. H. Erskine; 3rd, Dr. R. Walker and Mr. W. J. Bearne ex 
aquo. Mr. Winter-Wood and Mr. Erskine were re-elected. We have 
previously recorded the fact that Paignton holds the Bremridge Cup, 
which its team has secured on five occasions in annual competition. 

The annual meeting of the Exeter club took place on September 
25th, when the Rev. A. M. Hare presided. The report and financial 
statement was approved. It was decided to again compete for the 
Bremridge Cup and the Thomas Winter-Wood Memorial Trophy, 
and to conduct the usual club tournaments. The Rev. A. M. Hare 
was re-elected president, and Mr. G. F. Thompson hon secretary. 

The Torquay club’s annual meeting was held on October Ist, at 
the club’s quarters, Iredale’s Library, Strand. The president, Mr. E. J. 
Winter-Wood presided. The competition prizes were won as follows :— 
championship, Mr. H. Erskine. Handicap 1, Dr. R. Dunstan; 2, 
Mr. H. Erskine; 3, Mr. C. Waterfall. It was decided to again compete 
for the Bremridge Cup, and, if possible, play in the Moyle Cup contest. 
Mr. E. J. Winter-Wood was re-elected president, and Mr. C. Greville 
Page re-elected hon. secretary and treasurer. The president promised 
to again give first prize for the handicap contest. 

At the ‘ stock-taking’’ meeting of the Plymouth Club, held 
under the presidency of Colonel R. D. Bennett, in the unavoidable 
absence of the president (Mr. E. J. Winter-Wood), it was reported that 
the season I914-1915 had been fairly successful. 

The various competitions resulted as follows:—Silver Cup (pre- 
sented by Mr. Carslake Winter-Wood) had been won by Mr, G. F. H. 
Packer; handicap 1, Mr. W. Barry; 2, Mr. T. Taylor; 3, Mr. T. 
Whitby; 4, Colonel R. D. Bennett. 

It was decided to compete during the current season for the 
Bremridge and Moyle Cups. Mr. E. J. Winter-Wood was re-elected 
president, and Mr. Gilles hon secretary. 


The Devon County Association’s annual meeting was held at 
Palmer & Edward’s Café, Exeter, on October gth, when Mr. F. J. 
Winter-Wood, president, presided. 
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. The report presented by Mr. G. W. Cutler, hon: secretary, stated 
that successes predominated over reverses. In the inter-county 
championship matches, Devon had defeated Cornwall by 11 to 5, and 
Gloucestershire by 9 to 7, thereby winning the South-Western group, 
and the right to meet Middlesex. This final had been abandoned 
owing to war conditions, a state of affairs also responsible for the 
decision not to play inter-county matches during the current season. 
| In correspondence contests, Devon had defeated Herts. by 18 to 
12, thereby winning the fourth competition. Against Hants. a reverse 
was suffered by 20} to 9} points. A friendly correspondence match 
versus Cornwall was won by 283 to 214. 

‘The individual competitions resulted as follows :—Thomas Winter- 
Wood Memorial: Mr. T. Taylor, Plymouth. Championship of Devon- 
shire: Mr. H. Erskine, who will hold the E. J. Winter-Wood Cup, 
Bremridge Cup, Plymouth Club. Moyle Cup: Newton Abbott Club. 

Although the year had seen a reduction in membership of 39— 
the total now stands at 206—the finances are in a most healthy state— 
cash in hand, £40. 
| Mr. E. J. Winter-Wood was re-elected president, and Mr. George 
W. Cutler re-elected hon. secretary. After the presentation of the 
Trophy and Cups to the respective winners, those present were enter- 
tained to tea by the president, after which a match was contested 
between sides chosen by Mr. T. Taylor and Mr. R. Cook, the latter 
side scoring a win by the odd game, 5 points to 4. At the top board 
Mr. H. Erskine defeated Mr. Taylor, and scored a point for the winning 
side; Mrs. Erskine also defeated Miss Peacock, another point for 
Mr. Cook’s team. . 


We have received the two following further games from Mr. C. F. 
Davie, of Victoria, British Columbia (see pp. 280 and 356). 


No. V. 
Played at Riga, Ioth February, 1goo. 


GAME No. 4,230. 


Muzio Gambit. 


WHITE, oo 8 Kt—B 3 8 Kt—Q B3 
PEMAOW EOI Coe te a Preferable would seem 
I P—K4 I P—K4 Kt—K 2 
2 P—KB4 2PxP 

9 QBxP Kt—Q 5 
3Kt-KB3 3P-KKt4 6 B2 10 P04 
4 BO B 4 4 P—Kt5 11 Kt—Q5 II Q—Qsq 

eee Better is P—Q 4. [3 Ree Kt “A , 13 Q-Qz2 

14 Kt—B7ch!14 QxKt 

5 QxP- 6 Q—B 3 15 BxPch 15 K—Q2 
7 Y==-03 7 B—Kt2 16 Q—B5ch! 16 KtxQ 


saree Why not B—R 3? 17 P—K 6 mate. 
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No. VI. 
Played 14th November, 1896. 


. GAME No. 4,231. 


King’s Bishop's Gambit. 


WHITE. | BLACK, j= = (‘é#eses Fruitless. . 
CHAROUSEK. TSCHIGORIN. 11 B—R4ch 11 P—B3 
IP—K4  °}3#4211 P—K4 12 BxPch 12 PXB 
2 P—-KB4 2PxP ~ 13 QxPch 13 K—K2 
3 B—B 4 3 Kt—-Q B3 14 KtxP 14 KtxKt 
vid enon This appears weak, as ......Black has, of course, no 
allowing White to establish a time to capture the Rook. White’s 
centre. attack is now overwhelming, and 
4 P—Q4 4 Kt—K B3 Black might have resigned. 
5 P—K5 5 P-Q4 15 Bx Kt 15 P—R3 
6 B—Kt 3 6 B—K Kt 5 16 Kt—B 3 16 B—B5 
7 QQ 3 7 Ki-KR4 17 P—-K6! 17 R—Bsy 
8 Kt—KR3 8 Kt—QKt5 18 B—B7! 18 Resigns. 


Sate ee Black’s attack has no 


5 attack Mas NO ~~... Whatever he does on the 
terrors, and this move seems to 


Queen’s wing to save her, Rx P 


involve fatal loss of time. settles him on the flank. The 

central Pawn which Black per- 

9 O—B 3 g Kt—R 3 mitted to advance unhindered 
to Castles 10 B—K 7 is deadly. 


To supplement the first of the above two games we give the 
following example of the play of Niemzowitsch, which is quoted by 
the Yorkshire Observer Budget, from the Rigasche Rundchau, in which 
journal the game first appeared with comprehensive notes, which 
were reproduced in Bachman’s Year Book, from which source the 
abbreviated annotations have evidently been culled. The game 
was contested in the last All Russian Masters’ tournament. 


GAME No. 4,232. 


French Defence. 


WHITE. BLACK, 8 KtxP 8 P—QR3 
NIEMZOWITSCH, ALAPIN, 
1 P—K4 rP—K3 stress To prevent Kt—kKt 5. 
2 P—Q4. 2 P—Q4 9 B—K2 9 QxP 
3 Kt-QB3 3 Kt—KB3 Io B—B3 10 Q—Kt 3 
4 PxP 4 KtxP Il Q—Q2 Ir P—K 4 
5 Kt—B 3 5 P—QB4 12 Castles 
......Seems the most plausible Apparently the saving clause, 
move at this juncture; it is met, for if 12 Kt—K 2, Kt—B 3, etc. 


however, with Morphy-like élan This is, however, an unpleasant 
by Niemzowitsch. surprise. 


6 KtxKt 6QOxKt 12 PxKt 
7 B—K 3 Fi POCP 13 BxQP 13 Kt—B3 
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14 B—-KBO6 14 QxB Bch, K—Rsq; 18 Q—Q8ch, 
15 KR—Ksqch 15 B—K2 RxQ; 19 RxRch, BXR; 20R 
—K 8 mate. 


16 BxKtch 16 K—Bsq 


sateen B--Q2 would be just 17 Q-Q8ch 17 BxQ 
as useless, for ‘then follows 17Qx 18 R—K 8 mate 


The Stratford Express recently gave an interesting account of a 
chess tournament played in the camp of the London Field Ambulance. 
The leading spirit is Private H. E. Warren, who in civilian days was 
a prominent member of the East Ham and Ilford Chess Club. His 
enthusiasm for chess has been overshadowed as in many other cases 


by his devotion to his country, but in the intervals of his military 
duties he finds some time for the royal game. In a letter to the editor 
of the Stratford Express he says :—" There are about 23 chess-player 
in our Field Ambulance, and we started the season with a knock-out 
tourney. We reached the semi-finals on Monday, but we were booked 
for a hard week’s work with the Brigade. On Monday night, however, 
we erected our shelter for the night against the side of a hay-rick. 
After an hour’s work we built a very decent hut with the aid of branches 
of trees, hay and straw, with ground sheets and straw on top to keep 
out the rain, which was coming down in a steady drizzle. Although 
it was only a little after seven it was quite dark ; but here we played 
off the semi-finals on folding and pocket sets, by the aid of electric 
torches, the only light allowed.’’ The final was won by Private H. E. 

Warren, who appears in the photograph we fd a just behind the 
left-hand player. 
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GRECO COUNTER-GAMBIT, By STASCH MLOTKOWSKI. 


With the following section we give a further portion of Mr. 
Mlotkowski’s interesting analysis of the Greco Counter-Gambit, and 
we hope that his voluntary efforts to popularise this début will meet with 
success. Next month we shall publish the final section of the analysis. 

To encourage the adoption of the Greco Counter in serious play 
we will give one volume of British Chess Magazine, and one copy of 
Marshall's Chess Openings, to the first ten “clubs which apply, on 
condition that the books are competed for in contests in which the 
Greco Counter-Gambit is compulsory. Applications must also be 
accompanied with 8/-, in payment of one year’s subscription tothe B.C.M. 


1 P—K 4, P—K 4; 2 Kt—K B 3, P—K Bq; 3 PxP. 


38 39 40 41 42 
3 
POR! oh ate eae ae Fs eS Meee ee O—B 3! 
4 P-Q4 P—Q 4 
P—K 5 P—K 5 
5 Kt—Kt 5 Q—K 2 (28) 
BxP P—Q 4 ...... QxP 
6 Kt—O B 3 Kt—B 3 Kt--B 3 
Kt—K B3 P—Q¥4 P—B 3 P—Q 4 
7 P—B 3 P—B 3 Kt—K 5 Kt—K R 4 
P—Q 4 P—K 6 QOxP Q—K 3 
8 PxP BxP P—B 3 Q—R 5 ch 
Bx P P—K R 3 Px? P—Kt 3 
9 OKtxB Kt—R 3._i«w«... B—Q 3 (26) Kt x KBP dis. 2X e F (29) 
Kt x Kt Bx Kt BxB B—K2= chB 
Io Ktx Kt PxB QxB P—K Kt 3 
Px Kt B—K 2 Px Kt B x Kt (30) 
Ir Q—R5ch Q—Q2 Q—Kt 6 ch PxB 
P—Kt 3 B—B 3 (25) K—Q 2 a ' Kt—K B 3 | 
12 Q-K5ch B—Q3 Q—B 5ch QxQch 
K—Q 2 Kt—K 2 K—K sq (27) BxQ 
13 P—K Kt 3. CastlesQR Kt x P++ B—K Kt 5 
K—B sq (23) Q Kt—B 3 O Kt—Q 2 
14 B—R3ch B—KB4 B—Kt 2++ 


Kt—Q 2 P—Q R 3 
15 B—Kt 5 K R—K sq+ 
t+ +(24) Q—Q2 

(23) Black should lose, but 13 B-—Q 3 would not be near so bad. 

(24) Schlechter’s variation ; Black has nothing better than 15.., B—K 2, 
for if he play 15.., K—Kt sq, hoping to get a Pawn for the piece, White replies 
16 Bx Kt. 

(25) Or 11 B—R 5 ch; 12 B—B 2, B—B 3 : 

(26) Suggested by C. H. Whipple, Jr., and the most forcible way of continu- 
on the attack. 

(27) If 12.., K—B 3; 13 Q-—K 6 ch wins. 

(28) 5 Kt—K 5, QxP leads to Cols. 12 to 32 inclusive. 

(29) 9 KKLxP, Qx Kt; 10 Q-—K 5 ch, B—K 3; 11 KtxQ P is not so 
strong. 

(30) Rather 10 Kt—K B 3 leaving the Knight stay. LI 
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1 P—K 4, P—K 4; 2 Kt—K B 3, P—K By; 3 PxP. 
43 44 45 46 47 48 
QO—B 3 
4 P—Q4 
P—K 5 
5 OK? sees a eeresens Kt—Kt 5 
OQOxBP OSGP® isam ban oman aa 4 P—Q 4 
6 Kt—B 3 Kt—Q B 3 P—OQ B4....P—K B 3 
Kt—K B 3..B—Kt 5 P—Q 4 B—Kt 5 P—B 3 P—K R 3 
7 Kt—K R¥4 Kt—R4 P—B 3 P—B 3 Kt—Q B3 Kt—Ko6 
O—K 3 O—K 3 PxP Kt—K B3 B—Kt 5 Bx Kt 
8 P—Q 5 ‘'Q—R5ch KtxK BP Q—K2 Kt—K 6 PxB 
O—K 4 (31) K—B sq Kt—K B3 P—Q4 BxK Kt QxP 
go P—B 4 O—B5ch B—Q3 B—Q 2 PxB O—K 2 
Q—O 5 QxQ Q-R4 Bx Kt QxP Kt—Q B 3 
10 Kt—B 5 Kt x Q= Castles+ Px B= PxP P—B 3= 
QO—Kt 5 P—OQ 4 Castles PX P Kt-—B 3 
11 P—OR3 O—O R4ch 
QO—R 4 Kt—B 3 
12 B—Q2++ B—Kt 5= 
B—K 2 
(31) 8.., Q—K 2; 9 B—Kt 5. 
1 P—K 4, P—K 4; 2 Kt—K B3, P—K By4; 3PxP. 
49 50 51 52 53 
3 
Q—B3 
4 P—K Kt 4 
P—K R 4 
5 P—O4 
P—K 5 
6 Kt—K 5 O—K 2 
PMP snes eas Kt—K 2 P—Q 4 
7 QOxP | ee B—K 2...... P—Kt 5 
P—Q 3 QO Kt—B 3 P—Q 3 OxBP 
8 O—Kt 6 ch Kt—Kto.... KtxKt...... P—Kt 5 Kt—K 5 
QxQ Kt x Kt QPxkKt QOxBP P—R 5 
g KtxQ BPxkKt B—K 2 Bx P ch P—OQ B4 
R—R 2 Kt xP KtxP RxXB Kt—Q B 3 
10 Kt—B 3 B—K 2 B-—K 3 QxRch 
BxP Kt—Bo6ch+t Kt—R 5+ P—Kt 3 
11 KtxB Kt x P 
K x Kt Kt x Kt 
12 B—Kt 2+ Kt—B 3 
B—K 3 
1 P—K 4, P—K 4; 2 Kt—K B3, P—K By; 3PxP. 
54 55 56 57 
3 
Q—B 3 
4 P-—K Kt 4 


P-—K R 4 
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a a ee eee er te eee P—Kt 5 
P—Q 3 QxBP 
6 PxP P—ECR Ass aes P—OQ 3 
RCP cae se eu OxP P—K 5 —R 5 
7 P—Q4 P—Q 4= Kt—Q 4 Kt—B 3 
QxP Kt—Q B 3 O—0 4 B—Kt 5 
8 P—KR4 Kt—Kt 3 B—Q 2 
Kt—Q B sq P—K 6 Bx Kt 
9 B—R 3 R—R 2 Bx B= 
Q—B 2 Q—K 44 P—Q 3 
10 BxB 
RxB ; 
11 B—Kt 5 
1 P—K 4, P—K 4; 2Kt—K B3, P—KB4; 3PxP. 
58 59 60 61 62 
Q—B 3 
B—B4...... Q—K 2 
P—B 3 (32) P—-Q3 
Q—K 2 P—Q 4 
P—Q 4 Kt—B 3 
Kt xP P—K Kt4....PxP 
PxXB P—K R 4 PxP 
Kt—-Kt 6 dis chP—Kt 5 Kt—B 3 
B—K 2 OxBP B x P (34) 
KtxR P—K R 4 Q—Kt 5 
BxP P—K 5 (33) Bx P (35) 
QxP P—O 5 Kt—Q 5...... xP 
K—-B sq Qx Kt O—2 3 R—Kt sq 
QxQ OxP QO x B P (36) 
PxQ R—Kt sq B—Kt 5 
Pxkt Kt x P ch B—K Kt 5 
PxP K—Q sq O—K 3 
B—Q 3 B—kKt 5 ch B—Q 2 
P—Q 4 Kt—B 3 B—R4...... Kt—K 2 
B—Kt 6 ch QO—R 6 Kt—Q 5 B—OQ Kt 5 
K—Q sq K x Kt++ B x B ch (37) Castles 
B—B 4 KxB B x Kt (39) 
B—Q 3 Qx Kt ch Kt x B 
BxB K x B (38) R—Q B sq 
PxB K R—B sq 
Kt—Q 2 Q xR (Kt 8) 
Kt-—-K 2 RxQ 
B—Q 3 RxB 
B—Kt 5+ Kt—Q 5 
R—B sq 
Q—-QR3++ 


(32) 4... O@xP; 5 P—Q 4, P--K 5; 6 Kt—K 5 leads to Cols. 12 to 32 
inclusive. 
(33) If 8.., K—B 2; 9 P—Kt 6 ch makes Black's position uncomfortable. 
(34) Of course 8 Q x P is playable, but I believe Black may now take Pawn 
with Bishop safely, which he can not do if White develops his Knight before 
exchanging Pawns. 
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(35) 8.., R—Kt sq; 9 B-—Q 3, Bx B; 10 QxB, B—Q 3; 11 Castles, 
K Kt--K 2; 12 Q—B 4. Or 8.., P—K 5; 9 Kt—K 5. 

(36) 10 Q—R 6, B—Q B 4 leaves Black with the advantage. 

(37) Qx Kt; 14 BxB, Q--K 5 ch; 15 K—Q 2, RXP; 16 B—B 3. 


defence to every attack. 


21 


22 


(38) Black’s position looks good, but White seems to have a satisfactory 
16 K—B 3, or 15.., K Kt— 
K 2; 16 P—Q Kt 3, or 15..,Q B4ch; 16 K—Kt sq, K Kt-—K 2; 17 B— 
Q 3, Castles ; 


1 P—K 4, P—K 4; 


Castles 


18 R—Q B sq 
(39) 14 P—Q Kt 3, Bx Kt 


64 


Ss 


If 15.., Kt—Kt 5 ch; 


2 Kt--K B 3, P—K By; 


65 


Castles QR 
P—K R 3 
B—R 4 
P—K Kt 4 
B—Kt 3 
B—Q 3 
Q—B 4 
O—K 2 
B—Q 3 
BxB 


Qx B= 
Castles Q R 


66 


Px Re 


- 15 B-Q By, Kt—Q 4; 16 BxB, K R—Bsq. 


3PxP. 


O7 


-- Kt—Q 5 


QxP 

R—B sq (41) 
Kt x Kt 

Px Kt 
B—kKt 5 
P—B 3 
Pook 
B—K 3 


QO—Q 7ch+ + 


K—Kt sq+ + 
(40) 14 R—K B sq; 15 B—K 6. 
(41) I0o.., KtxKt ch; 11 PxKt, R—B sq; 12 B—Kt 5. 
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1P—K 4, Tr—K 4; 2 Kt—K B3, P—KB4; 3 xP. 


68 O09 70 re 72 73 
3 
Q—B 3 
4 O—K 2 oc eee ccc c ec ccees Kt—B 3 
vP—O 3 Ox P 
5 P—OQ4 P-—Q 4 (43) Kt—Q 5 
Kt—B 3 —K 5 PKS i ae aes B—-Q 3 
6 Kt—B 3 Kt—K 5= KtxP ch (44) P—Q 4 
QOxP B—Kt 5 K—Q sq P—K 5 
7 Kt-—Q 5 KtxR Kt—K 3 
O—B 2 Px Kt O—Kt 3 
8 O—B 4 QOxP Kt—Q 2= 
Kt—B 3 (42) QxQ Kt—K B 3 
9 Ktx Kt ch . PxQ 
OX Kti ces PxKt P—OQ Kt 3 
to P—Q5++ QxQch P—Q 3.... B—Kt2 
KxQ B—Kt 2 B-—-Kt 2 
Il B—B4cna B—B 4 Kt x P 
K-—Kt 2 BxP Px Kt 
12 B—-K 3= R—K Kt sq (45) 


(42) Black may play 8.., P—K R 3. Hecan not play 8 B—K 3 on account 
of 9 Kt x P ch or 8 B—Kt 5 on account of 9g Kt—Kt 5, QO—Q 2; 10 Px P, PxP 
(ro P—K R 3; 11 P—K 6); 11 KtxP ch, QxKt; 12 QxB, and now r2.. 
Kt—Q 5 would be worse than useless, White replying 13 P—Q B 3. 

O—K 2, P—Q 3; 6 P—Q 4, Kt—Q B 3 leads to Cols. 66 to 69 in- 


5 
(44) Or 6 Kt—K 3, Q—K 3. 
(45) 12 Bx Kt, BxR; 13 Kt—B 7, K—B sq; 14 Kt—R 6, B—Kt 2. 


BLACK (M.S.). 


GAME ENDING. 


tp Y Played in the Café de France, 
Uiaila at Montpeller, on 21st May last. 


yy, , Wy : 
WY YY, Er | ,; YY I Cc —D sq: 
Vdd Va DB Gi,\\ 2Pxkt 2 BxQ 
Y GY 3,8 AQ 3 RxP ch 3 K—Kt sq 
YY UY, : Y YY/STZ, = . 
al fo wy || sR-Bsqch 50-8; 
2 W,2>Yl4 WZWHu»x GO 6 R—B7ch 6QxR 
— Vs Y tf ¢ RZ 
. S yy Wa Yl. oy, YY 7 RxXQch 7 K--Kt sq 
Ge Y V7, 7/7765\| 8 R-Bsch 8 P—Q. 
a 7a =i7/a-A y BXP mate. = 


WHITE (PAUL FRANCEZNON). 


J&/Alg| 
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GAME DEPARTMENT. 
ST. PETERSBURG TOURNAMENT, § trorq4. 
GAME No. 4,233. 
Ruy Lopez. 
WHITE. BLACK. -_ EE @ 
LASKER. GUNSBERG. eel Ua shea 
I P—K4 IP—K4 teens This Pawn soon becomes 
the object of White’s attack. It 
2 Kt—K B3 2 Kt—Q B3 is, however, the only move which 
3 B—Kt 5 3 P—-QR3 can free Black from his cramped 
4 B—R4 4 Kt—B 3 position. 
5 Castles 5 F=-O3 13 P—K5 13 Kt—K5 
6 R—K sq 14 Kt—K 3 14 B—K 3 
The usual continuation is here 15 O—B 2 15 Kt—Kt 5 


CO CON 


II 


wb OQ N 


B x Kt, followed by P—Q 4, which 
gives White a strong attack. 
6 B—Q2 

isi serdus If B—-K 2, White might 
answer 7 P—Q 4, PxP; 8 P— 
K 5; or7..,P—Q Kt 4; 8PxP, 
PxP; 9QxQ, KtxQ; 10 B— 
Kt 3, B—Q 3; 11 B—Kt 5 to 
White’s advantage. He threatens 
to exchange on B 6 and to post 
one of his Knights on K B 5, 
from where it presses very dis- 
agreeably on Black’s game. 


P—B 3 7 B—K2z 
P—Q 4 8 Castles 
QKt—Q2 9P—QKt4 
B—Kt 3 


Better than B—B 2, as on Kt 3 
the Bishop controls a longer line 
and hinders many combinations 
of Black aiming at playing P— 
Q 4. 


16 


24 
25 


Sieepaighs If Kt-—-R 4, then White 
wins a Pawn by KtxQ P!! This 
threat is difhcult to counter any- 
way. 


O—Ktsq 16 P—KB4 


ee Now the Knight is pro- 
tected, but White wins the Q 
Pawn by a simple manceuvre. 
Black’s best chance was P—Q B 4. 


P—QR3 17 QKt—B3 
Q—R 2 18 Kt—Kt 4 
Kt x Kt 19 BxKt 
BxP 20 BxB 

Kt xB 21 K—Rsq_ 
P—B 4 22 B—R5 
R—Q sq 23 O—K sq 


i agi ats Only by O—Q 2, together 
with Q R—Q sq Black could hope 
to resist for some time. 

B—K 3 24 R—Q sq 
Kt x P 25 Resigns 


GAME No. 4,234. 


Ruy Lopez. 


Io PxXP 

Px P Ir B—Kt5 

WHITE. BLACK. 
ALJECHIN. LASKER. 
P—K 4 I P—K 4 
Kt—K B3 2 Kt—QB3 
B—Kt 5 3 P—QOR3 
Bx Kt 4QPxB 
Kt—B 3 5 P—B3 


ee: A very good move here 
is B—Q Kt 5, preventing 6 P— 
Q 4, after which White’s Pawn 
position on the Queen’s wing 
would be demolished. 6 Castles 
can be answered by B—K Kt 5; 
7 P—K R 3, P—K R 4, and 6 
Kt x P isnot good on account of 
O—K 2. 
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6 P—Q 4 6 PxP 
7QxP 72xQ 

8 KtxQ 8 B—Q 3 
g B—K 3 g Kt--K 2 


10 Castles QR 10 Castles 


Ir Kt—Kt 3 Ir Kit—Kt 3 
I2 B--B5 I2 B—B5ch 
I3 K—Ktsq 13 R—Ksgq 


14 KR—Ksqg 14 P—Q Kt 3 
15 B—K 3 15 B—K4 


MSs ae Black wanis to keep his 
two Bishops if possible to com- 
pensate for the disadvantage in 
his Pawn position for the ending. 
White has four Pawns against 
three on the King’s wing, whilst 
Black’s four Pawns on the Queen’s 
side are held by the three White 


Pawns. 
16 B—Q4 
Position after White's 16th move :— 
B—Q 4. 
BLACK (LASKER). 
me a ae om Gy + 
B77 o BU 
wy 8 c= wy Yel; : ° | 
Z 2 3 | 
Uy Yee yy Yy 
| $73 ’ Ye | 
Wael yp, MO | 
a 
Anis i 
WHITE (ALJECHIN), 
16 Kt—R 5 
reeds A very fine move. White 


cannot now exchange the Bishops, 
for after 17 Bx B, Px B; 18 R— 
Kt sq, B—K 3, he gets no oppor- 
tunity of playing P—K B 4, and 
without this move he can hardly 
play P—K Kt 3, freeing his Rook, 
as then Kt—B 6 would follow and 
all the King’s side Pawns would 
be weak. 


395 

17 R—Ktsq 17 B—K3 
18 P—B4 18 B—Q3 
Ig B—B2 Ig Kt—Kt 3 
20 P—B5 20 Bx Kt 
21 RPxB 2I Kt—Bsq 
22 BxP 22 BxP 
23 R—Rsgq 23 PxXB 
24 RXB 24 P—Q Kt 4 
25 R—Ksq 25 Kt—Q2 
26 Kt—Qsq 26 P—QR4 
27 R—R 3 27 P—Kt 5 
28 Kt—B 2 28 Kt—B 4 
29 R(R3)—K3 29 P—R5 
30 PxP 30 KtxP 
31 P—K5 31 PxP 
32 RxP 32 R(Ksq)-Kt sq 
33 Kt—K 4 33 P—Kt 6 
34 R—K 2 34 Kt—Kt 3 _ 
35 PxP 35 Kt—Q4 
36 P—K Kt4 36 P—R3 

hig moa RxP would be very 


dangerous on account of P—Kt 5, 
threatening P—-Kt 6, after which 
Black’s King is always under 
mating threats. 


37 P—Kt 5 37 PxXP 
38 KtxP 38 Kt—B 3 
39 R—-K7 39 RXxP 
40 R—Kt 2 


Position after White’s 4oth move :— 
R=— 


BLACK (LASKER). 


2, 


“wy 


71d. p yi 
; yy 


WHITE (ALJECHIN). 


396 


AI 
42 
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Black apparently cannot pro- 
tect his Kt Pawn. But he has a 
surprising rejoinder, the danger of 


which White does not quite 
realise. 
40 Kt-Q 4 
se oe This move gives Black 


the advantage. If White replies 
41 R—K 5, then Black plays R 
(R sq)-—-Kt sq, threatening 
amongst other things Kt—B 5, 
followed by RxP ch, &c. As 
White plays he loses the exchange. 


R—Q7 
Rx Kt 


41 R—-OQOO6! 


Forced, as R—Q 8 ch, followed 
by Kt—-kK 6 ch, was threatened 
and could not be countered by 
43 K--B sq, because of R--R 8 


Position after Black’s 62nd move :— 
R—B 4 chk. 


BLACK (LASKER). 


7 


oe. 
4 
A 
he, 
Yo 
Z: 
Vo: 


4 
Of 7 
A 


te fT 

ae ae, 

YLOE YU! 
MEG 
Ly Oe 


1, LLL. 4h 


One? 
ig EELS, 
a 


tf Fs ¥ 
Te, Coes ae PD 
ILA, 
‘ 43 CLS 
PR Peas 12, 
: 


LLL hy 
ae “LD, 


OLLLE 


eeaeees 


Se 


’ 
sy 
, OfMOLE 


pee 


“My 


lif? Soke Line 


4 kf ¢y 5 + Hee, 
Yes GE LEL: 


ty Lol Z iy te 
We Uf 


fl 
YEE YY 


ys? e 
tye 
YHLTEE 

WL, ty 

A 
z 
4 


fa oP 
Vy 
Le LD 


a 
Yd p 
of 


ae OES 
Ags LIS, 
“ft 


NS 
RON 
NN SNS 


4 


4 “yung ee oy, 
YL f 4, “ 
P VA, Vee 
Lipg t 


Cp. 


Av od, 


WHITE (ALJECHIN). 


a eee 63 K—Kt sc 6 
ch and Kt—Kt 5 mate. T 2 1 3 
ending which now follows ‘ oe 64 K—R2 b4 
difficult and can hardly be exhaus- 65 K—Kt 3 05 
Po analysed. Say ne ioe 66 K—B 3 66 
O ne game, in which DO avers 
tried heli best, it appears that the 7 Kt—Q 3 67 
position is won for Black. 65 K—B 2 68 
69 R—Kt4ch 69 
2RxR 70 R—Kt 3 70 
Kt—K 6 43 K—B2 71 K—B 3 71 
Rx Pch 44 K—B 3 72 R—R 3 72 
» R-QB7Z 45 R-Q3 73 R—-Rsq_ 73 
Kt—B 5 406 KxP 74 R—Osqg 74 
R—B7ch 47 K—K4 75 R-Qz2 75 
K—B 2 48 R—K R 3 70 R—Q sq 76 
Kt—Q 3ch 49 K—Q3 77 K—B2 77 
R—B 5 50 R—Q Kt sq 78 P—-Kt3ch 78 
K—B 3 51 K—B2 79 R—Q2 79 
R—B 7 ch 2 K—-Kt 3 80> R—Q sq 80 
R—Q 7 53 R—R6 S81 K—B3 SI 
R—Q4 54 R(Ktsq)-KRsq 82 R—K Ktsq 82 
R—Kt4ch 55 K—B2 83 R—Q sq 
» K—B2 56 R(Rsq)-R5 84 
R—Kt 3 57 R—R7ch 85 K—B2 85 
K—B 3 58 R(R5)—R6 86 R—Qsq 86 
R—Kt 4 59 R—R4 87 R—Q2 87 
R—Kt 4 60 R(R7)—R6 88 Kt—Bsq _ = 88 
K—B 2 61 R—Q 4 89 Kt—K 2 89 
Kt—B 4 62 R—B 4ch go Resigns 
eO LK On. | 
a1E a! 


R—R 8 ch 
R—R 4ch 
R—Kt 4 ch 
K—Kt 3 
R—R 6 
R—Q + 
K—B 2 
R—R7ch 
K—Q 3 
R—Kt 7 
R—Kt 6 
K—B2 
K—Kt 3 
K—Kt 4 
K—B 5 
K—Kt 4 
R—R 6 
R—R 7 ch 
R—OQ sq 


R—R 6 


83 R(Qsq)-K Rsq 
R—K Kt sq 84 R (Rsq)—R4 


R—Q 4 
R—K Kt 4 
R (R 6)-Kt 6 
R—Kt 7 
K—Kt 3 


Aon — Go Ww 


Oo On 


IO 
II 
12 
I3 
14 
T5 
16 
17 
18 


Ig 
20 
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GAME No. 4,235. 


Ruy Lopez. 

WHITE. BLACK. 22 O—O 4 ch 22 P—B3 
ALJECHIN. BERNSTEIN. 23 KtxP 23 Kt—K 3 
P—K 4 I PK 4 24Q—KR4 24 Q-B2 
Kt—K B3 2 Kt-QB3 #2 8°” ....., Black has just been able 
B—Kt 5 3 Kt—B3 to defend himself in this exciting 
Castles 4 P—Q 3 attack without serious damage, 
P—Q B—O 2 and he succeeds in getting away 

=f ®) with a draw even after losing back 
Kt—B 3 6 B—K 2 the Pawn he had won by a 
Bx Kt 7 BXB blunder in the 29th move. 
O—O 3 8 PxP 25 RXR 
KtxP Kt—Kt 4 would be answerea 


A similar position occurred in 
the game Tarrasch-Capablanca. 
In the present case, however, 
White is one move ahead, as he 
has not wasted any time by play- 
ing first P—Q 3 and then P—Q 4. 
It is remarkable what difference 
this makes. Whilst Capablanca 
against Tarrasch obtained easily 
an even position in the opening, 
Black here has to struggle hard 
against a powerful attack. 


9g Castles 
B—Kt 5 Io Kt—Q2 
BxB Ir QOxB 
QR—Ksq 12 KR—Ksq 
P—B 4 13 Kt—B4? 
Q—B 4 14 Q—Q2 
P—K 5 15 QR-Qsq 
R—OQ sq 16 Kt—K 3 
Kt—B 5 17 Kt—Bsq 
O—O 3 18 P—K Kt 3 

silanes The only move. PxP 


is not possible on account of 19 
Kt—R6ch. 18.., P—OQ 4 is bad 
because it relieves all pressure on 
White’s K Pawn, thus giving 
White freedom for the attack with 
all his pieces against the King. 
White could start this attack with 
Ig R—B 3 (P—Q5; 20 Kt—K 4). 


Kt—R6ch 19 K—Kt2 
P—RB 35! 
(See Diagram). 


20 RxP! 


..... After K x Kt White would 
win by 21 Q—R 3 ch, K—Kt 2; 
22 P—B 6 ch; 23 Q—R 6; 24 
R—B 4; 25 R—R 4; and 26 
OR P mate. 

Kt—Kt4 21 RxP 


by R—K B sq, to Black’s advan 


tage. 
25 PxXR 

26 Kt (B6)-Q05 26 Bx Kt 

27 KtxB 27 K—Rsq 

28 R—K sq 28 R—K Bsq 

29 O—R 3 29 P—B3? 

eeisverwe The correct move was 

Kt—Kt 2, after which it was 
White who has to struggle for the 
draw, though it was the likely 
result with best play. 

30 O—B3ch 30 K—Ktsq 

31 QO--Kt3ch 31 Kt—Kt2 

32 Kt—K7ch 32 K—Rsq 

33 QxP 33 R—K sq 

34 K—Ba2 34 Q—B5 

35 K—Ktsq 35 Q—B2 

36 K—B2 36 O—B5 


Drawn by repetition of moves. 


_ Position after White’s 20th move :-—— 


P-——-B 5!. 
BLACK (BERNSTEIN). 
— == - 
| Ban 7 
GY : eine *, 
2 ct aw imi 
& A ¥ 
AY be 
© = Q = 
WHITE (| AL JE HIN). 
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aa 


NO 
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GAME No. 4,236. 
Queen’s Pawn Game, 

WHITE. BLACK. I2 P—B 4 I2 R—K sq 
RUBINSTEIN. GUNSBERG. 13 R—B3 13 Kt—Bsq 
P—Q 4 1 P—QR3? = 14 R—R3 14 P—K Kt 3 

eee This move, which adds 15 P—KKt4 15 Kt—Q4 
nothing to the development of 16 P—Kt5 16 P—B 3 
Black, would only be excusable if 17 PxP 17 BxP 
White could be forced into adopt- 7 7 
ing an opening in which Black has 18 Kt—K 4 18 B—Kt 2 
to play P-—OQ R 3. This, how- 19 B—Bsq 19 Kt—K 2 
ever, cannot be forced, and the 29 P_-B 3 20 Kt—B 4 
result is so overwhelming an 
advantage in development on the 21 Q—Kt 4 21 R—-K2 
part of White that Black has a 22 P—Kt 3 22 R-QB2 
hopelessly lost game right from 23 B—R3 23 P—Kt 3 
the opening. The game explains 92 4 Kt—Kt 5 24 QR—R2 
itself. White does nothing but 25 BK 25 OKs 
place all his pieces on squares 5 4 3 q 
where they exercise most mobility. 26 Q—Kt 2 20 B—Kt 2 
This is achieved on the 27th 27 P—B4 27 BQ Rsq 
move, and the 28th move isthe 28 P—Q5 28 KPxP 
deciding blow. 29 PxP 29 BxKt 
P—K 4 2P-Q4 00; 7 ,, P xP leads to a similar 
PxXE 3 QxP disaster. For instance, 30 BxP 
Kt—QB3 4Q—-QR4? ch, BX B; 31 QXB ch, K—R 
Kt—B 3 5 P—QB3 sq; 32 O—Q 8, OxQ: 33 RxQ, 
B—OQ 3 6 P—K3 K—Kt sq; .34 Kt—K 6, Xc. 
Castles 7 Kt—B 3 30 PxXB 30 PxXP 
Q—K 2 8 B—K 2 31 BxKt 31 PxXB 
Kt—K 5 g Q—Osq 32 KtxPch 32 R—Kt2 
B—K 3 10 QO Kt—Q2 33 Kt-B6dis.ch 33 K—B2 
QR—Qsq_ 11 Castles 34 QxRch 34 Resigns 

GAME No. 4,237. 
Queen's Pawn Game. 

WHITE. BLACK 8 B—Kt 2 8 P—Q Kt 3 
J ANOWSKY. LASKER 9 0) Kt—Q 2 9 B—Kt 2 
eee : : 5 : , 10 Kt-K5 £10 Q—K2 

me 3 ae: oF 
P—OB4 11 P—QR3 


White can isolate Black’s Q 
Pawn by 3 Px P, PxK 3; 4 P— 
K 4, BxP; 5 PxP. Black, 
however, has an equalising advan- 
tage in the possession of a centre 
Pawn and the open Q B file. 


3-P—K 3 
P—-K 3 4 Kt—Q B3 
B03 5 Kt—B 3 
Castles 6 B—Q3 
P—Q Kt3 = 7: Castles 


Necessary, as otherwise Black 
plays PxQ P, followed by B— 
R 


6. | 
10 OR—Q sq 
12 Q—B2 1z2QPxP 
13 Kt (Q2)xP 13 PXP 
14 PxP 14 R—Bsq 
15 O—K2 15 B—Kt sq 
16 P—KB4 16 Kt-—Q4 
17 QR—Ksq 17 P—KB4 


18 
19 
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‘inte ae A very dangerous move, 
as it creates a weak Pawn on K 3. 
Lasker must have looked very 
deeply into the possibilites of 
White’s attacking the Pawn and 
must also have clearly foreseen 
that he would be able to suffi- 
ciently protect it in time by B-— 


Q 4. 
O—Q 2 18 Ktx Kt 
Kt x Kt 

Not P x Kt, as this would close 
the King’s file, making Black's 
K Pawn secure. 


Ig P—QR3 
B—Ktsq 20 B—Q3 
Kt—B 4 21 P—Q Kt 4 
Kt—R 5 22 B—Rsq 
P—Q Kt 4 23 Kt—Kt 3! 
Mh d ses ard This is much stronger 


than the obvious Ktx Kt P; 24 


PxKt, BxQ Kt P; 25 RxP! 
BxQ; 26 RxQ, after which 
White’s Q Pawn becomes very 
dangerous, 
Kt—Kt3 24 B—-Q4 
Kt—B 5 25 Kt—B 5 
O— B 3 26 R—K B 3 
B—-B s 27 P—OQR4 

sists i One of those quiet moves 


which prove the extremely fine 
positional instinct of asker. All 
his pieces are well placed with the 
exception of the Rook on B sq. 
He therefore opens a file and 
though he cannot enforce posses- 
sion of the file, he gets at least rid 
of one of White’s Rooks, which is 
better placed than his own. 


R—B 2 20» POC 
PxP 29 R—Rsq 
B—R2 30 O—K B2 
Bx Kt 31 BxB 
B— Kt 2 32 R—K Kt 3 
R—R sq 33 RXR 
BxR 34 Q—B2 
Q-—K 3 35 R—Kt 5 
P—K Kt 3 

He cannot take the K P on 


account of Q- K 2 
360 P—K Kt 4 

Dawe This strong move secures 
a deciding advantage. White can- 
not take the Pawn because of 
Bx» P; 38 R—~WK Kt 2, By P ch, 
cc. Nor can he defend his B 
Pawn. He makes an ingenious 
counter attack which — forces 
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Black’s K _ Bishop back and 
thereby relieves his King. But 


in any case Black remains with 
two Bishops against Kt and B, 
for the end game, which in view of 
White’s weak Q Kt Pawn should 
be sufficient to win. 


Position after Black’s 36th move :-—— 
BLACK (LASKER). 


GW 


YZVLYL, 


UY ‘ GY LZ 
YY ¢ KY Wy 
YHA YY 
Aa 2M 
YL YM OY 
Ye Wy yy : ‘yee 
Uy y Uy y Z 
37 BxQP 
38 PxP 
39 Q—R8ch 39 K—B2 
40 Ox Pch 40 K—K sq 
41 Q—R8ch 41 B—Bsq 
42 B—K 5 42 Q—B2 
43 RxP 43 RXR 
44 BxR 44 Q—K Kt 2 
45 Q—R 5 ch 


He had to exchange Queens, as 
Black’s Queen has much more 
mobility than his own. ‘This soon 
proves to be fatal. After 45 QQ 
Q, BxQ; 46 B-Q 2, B-Q5ch,; 
47 K--B sq, P—NKR 4, Black, 
however, has also much the better 
of it; White’s Knight can hardly 
move, and the passcd K Pawn 
finally decides the game. White's 
R Pawn is not dangerous, as it 


hes not the assistance of the 
pieces. 45 K—Q sq 

40 B—Ki5ch 460 K--B2 

47 B-Bych 47 B--Q3 

45 Bx Bch 45 Kx B 

49 Q@- R4 49 Q—RS&ch 

50 K---B 2 50 O—Kt 7 ch 

51 K—-K sq 51 Q-- B8ch 


9, 
52 K-—-Kk 2 
53 Resigns 


52 B—B5ch 
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GAME No. 4,238. 


Queen's Pawn Game. 


400 
WHITE. BLACK. 
MARSHALL. I,ASKER. 
1 P—Q 4 ri Kt—K B 3 
2 P—OQB4 2 P—Q3 
3 Kt—QB3 
Capablanca recommends here 
P—K B The continuation 
could be: 3.., Q Kt—Q 2; 4 


CONT Doi + 


16 


17 
IS 


Kt—-K B 3, P—B 3; 5 Kt—B 3, 
QO —B 2; 6 P—K 3; or P—K 4, 
P—K 4. White can, if he wants 
to, prevent Black from playing 
P—K 4,thus: 5 P -Q Kt 3, Q— 
R 2; 6 B—Kt 2. But there is 
tne danger of Black fortifying 
nis Kt on his K 5; for instance, 
6.., Kt—K 5; 7 Q Kt—Q 2, 
© Kt—B 3; 8 P—K 3, B—B 4, 


XC. 
3 OKt—Q2 

Kt—B 3 4 P—K 4 
P—-K 3 5 B—K2 
B—Q 3 6 Castles 
O—B2 7 R—K sq 
Castles 8 B—Bsq 

Brera Preferable seeins P—B 3, 
followed by Q—B 2, in order to 
enable the Q Kt to move, freeing 
the Q Bishop at the same time. 
The text move gives White an 
opportunity for a tremendous 
attack. 
Kt—K Kt 5 

Threatening mate in two moves 
and thereby securing time to open 
the K B file for the Rook. 

g P—K Kt 3 

P—B 4 Io PxXQP 
Px P Ir B—Kt 2 
P—KB5 12 Kt-—Kt5 
Kt—B 3 13 P—B4 
Px Kt P 14 KBPxXxP 
P—K R 3 

B —-Kt 5 was indicated. If 
then Bx P ch, White could play 
10 K—R sq, and it is difficult to 
find a sufficient defence against 
the combined onslaught of the 
White pieces. 

15 PxP 

B—Kt5 16 Kt-K6 
QO —B2 17 QO—Kt 3 
Kt—Q5 18 KtxKt 


Ig Px Kt Igo Kt—B 4 
20 QR—Qsq 20 B—Q2 
21 O—R 4 21 B—R5 


Position after Black’s 21st move :— 
BLACK (LASKER). 


=U, rt. G Yi 
Mis, VALS hy 
tz tiff a 
Ys ,§ = tn 
j UWip Wp; 
“4 
y Z, 
Y) 
“DSSS, ni “i 
Ufu; 
thy 


GQ 
Yj 
YY Vy? 
& y YY 
Q 


4 
4 
Z 
WO WEEE YY 4, 
Uy WY y yy ij, , 
Uy 4 4.G Yy mG 
Uj ; Z jj} eid 
Yi y y y =~ 
SSSA S AA Lh 4 4 SSI Si 7 
4f , OFA EA A .,- <> >o5 Beeeee 4 ‘A 
Y Y, Yipes fo 7 “its 4, YUslUTY Sp 
4 ‘p y GA. YSIS 9 °o ‘ Z 
/, Jy -< / o 
Y Z Y 4 YY CNN Me 
G % yy B= GY 
WY tft WL ya 
(WHA “ify Vf, Vij RQ 
|MiYwy, WH J “yy Yj 
“Gz Yy lls Y Yj <4 Yj 
~=~£€J§{ Yy %Y LG 
\LfM. Wd ws Y Y 
a , y ii ttt, tiitth y 
‘ WU {AA 4 
a s Yj Y 
( Y yj Ys Yj fy j 
/ VI, Yj, 4 
Y, Wit 4 
| = Lat,» 
Wifi Ye EG 
tify Uy = 
Wh fy Vi, 
y 4 


WHITE (MARSHALL). 


22 BxP 

This combination is wrong. 
The position is very complicated 
and seems full of possibilities for 
White. Black has, however, 
sufficient resources. If,. for in- 
stance, B—K R 6, then BxR ; 
23 Bx B, KtxB; 24 Bx P, Q— 
Osq; 25 Kt-Kt 5, B—R 4, &c. 
22 P—Q Kt 3 or R-—Q sq would 
be answered by KtxB, Black 
being a dangerous passed Pawn 


ahead. 
22 PxXB 
23 B—Q8 23 OxB 
24 Kt--Kt5 24 QxKt 
25 QxQ 25 BxXR 
26 QOxP 20 B—-B7 
27 QOxB 27 P—Q6 
28 Q—Q sq 28 P—R 4 
29 Q—Kt 4 29 R--K Bsq 
30 R—Q sq 30 Q R—K sq | 
31 Q—Kt 6 31 R—K7 
32 R—K Bsq 32 P—Q7 
33 RxRch 33 KxR 
34 QxP ch 34 K--Kt sq 
35 Q-OQ8ch 35 K—R2 
36 O—R4ach 36 B—R3 


37 Resigns 


wD HW 


14 
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GAME No. 4,239. 


Giuoco Piano. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
GUNSBERG. ALJECHIN. 
P—K 4 I P—K 4 
Kt—KB3 2 Kt-—QB3 
B—B 4 3 B—B4 
P—B 3 4 O—K 2 

Siva piete A very good move; it 
aims at keeping a Pawn in the 
centre (K 4). If Black plays one 
of the usual moves, Kt—B 3 or 
P—Q 3, he has to exchange on his 
Q 5 after 5 P—Q 4. 

Castles 5 P—Q3 
P—Q 4 6 B—Kt 3 
P—Q R 4 

White should play P—K R 3, 
after which Black’s Queen’s Bishop 
is difficult to develop. With the 
text move White intends sacri- 
ficing the Pawn and the exchange 
in order to obtain an attack. 
This, however, proves to. be 
premature. 

7 P—QR3 
P—R5 

Better appears to be P—Q Kt 4 
with the object of posting the Q B 
on R 3, threatening P—K P. 
For instance, 9 P—Q Kt 4, Kt— 
B 3; 10 P—R 5, B—R 2; 11 P— 
Kt 5, PxP; 12 BxP, Castles; 
13 Bx Kt, PXB; 14 B—R 3. 

8 KtxRP 
Rx Kt g9 BxR 
Q—Ry4ch 10 P—Kt4 
Ox B Ir PXB 
PxP 12 PxP 
P—O Kt 3 

He should have played Kt x P 
first. Then he had at least a Pawn 
for the exchange in case the attack 
did not succeed. 

13 P—KB 3 
R—Q sq 


15 
16 
17 
18 


Probably overlooking Black’s 
15th move. 


14 B—K 3 
B—R 3 15 R—Qsq 
Q Kt—Q2z 16 Q—-Q2 
R—K sq I7 Kt—K 2 
O—Kt 4 18 P—OQR 4! 
Position after Black’s 18th move :—- 
P—O R 4! 
BLACK (ALJECHIN). 
YH, BY iffy —O-—Y 
jp B@)) & 
Y YY / 1, 
a3 
Yy Yy 
yy 
Uy Z 
Yyff, 


Y, 


WHITE (GUNSBERG). 


areas It is Black who attacks ; 
White having been unable to 
prevent Black from completing 


his development. The rest is 
silence. 

O—B 5 Ig PxXP 
Ki—Bsq 20 Q—Q3 
Q—R P 21 Q—Kt 3 
Q—R4ch 22 K—B2 
Bx Kt 23 KxB 
O—R3ch 24 P—B4 
P—B 4 25 R—Rsq 
O—B sq 26 P—Kt 7 
Q—B 2 27 R—RS 
Kt (B sq)-Q 2 28 RxRch 
KtxR 29 R—Osq 
Kt—Q 3 30 O—O 3 


Resigns 
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H. C. Christofferssen v. A. Harksen—-Queen’s Gambit Declined. The following 
is one of the yames in the current correspondence tournament of the 
Tidskrift for Schack. We select three of the winner’s notes. 

GAME No. 4,240. 3 
ITE. BLACK. WHITE. BLACK. WHITE. BLACK. 


WH 
1P-Q4 P-Q 4 8P-QR3 BPxP I5KtxRP Kx Kt (a) 
2P-QB 4 P-K 3 gK PxP Px P 16 Q-Q 2 B—-K B 4 (bd) 
3 Kt-QB3 P-QOB4 10BxBP Kt-O 4 17Q-R6ch K-Ktsq 
4 Kt-B 3 Kt-Q B 3. 11 R-Ksq Kt x kt 18 P-Kty! OxBP 
5 P-K 3 Kt-B 3 12PxKt O-R 4 19 R-K 3 QxOR 
6 B-O 3 B-Q 3 13 QO-B 2 P-K 4? 20 R—R 3 Ox Bech 
7 Cast!es Castles 14 Kt-Kt5 P-KKt3 21Q0xQ B x P (c) 

(a) If 15.., B-K By; 16Q-Q02, R-Bsq; 17Q-R6, B-K2; 18 B- 
K Kt 5, Q-O sq; 19 Bx B, Ox B; 20 Kt-Kt 5, etc. 

(b) If 16.., B-K 3; 17BxB, PxB; 18Q-R6ch, K-Ktsq; 19QxP ch, 
K-R sq; 20 R-K 3, ete. 

(c 


) White now sent the following continuation: 22Q-R6, BxR; 23Q~x 
Pch, K-Rsq; 24 Q-R6ch, K-Ktsq; 25 B-Q3, P-K5; 26BxP, P-B 4; 
27 B-Q5ch, R-B2; 28 Q-Kt6ch, KR-Rsq; 29 BR, B-B5; 30 Q-B6ch, 
ee 31 B- Kt 6 ch, K-R 3; 32 Bx Pdisch, K-R4; 33 Q-Kt6ch, K-R 5; 

B» B, R-K Ktsq; 35 QxR, and if 35.., Kx B, then 36 P-B 3, and mate 
three moves. Black thereupon resigned. 


Van Trotsenburg v. Van Hoorn—Ruy Lopez. A game of considerable 
analytical interest played in the tournament at Amsterdam last May. 
GAME No. 4,241. 
WHITE. BLACK, WHITE. BLACK. WHITE. BLACK, 


1P-K 4 P-K 4 13 Bx Kt P-Q B 4 (a) 24 P-K B3 = =R-Qsq 

2Kt-K B3 Kt-QB3 = 14 B-K 3 P-O 4 25 P-B 4 R-Kt 5! 
3 B-Kt 5 Kt-B 3 1I57PxPep. BxP 20RxPi(c) RXR 

4 Castles Ktx P 16 Kt-K 4 B-Kt 2 27O0xQR QxQ 

5 P-Q 4 B-K 2 17 Ktx B Px Kt 28 BxQ BxP 

6 O-K 2 Kt-Q 3 18QR-Qsq R-Ksq(b) 29 K-B 2 B-B 3 

7 BxKt KtPxB 19 Q-Q 2 R-K 3 30 P-K Kt3 RxBP 
SPP Kt-Kt 2 20 B-B 4 R-Kt 3 31 P-Kt 3 R-B 7 ch 
9 R-K sq Castles 21 B-Kt 3 P-K R4 32 R-K 2 R-B 6 
10 Kt-B 3 Kt-B 4 22P-K R4 Q-B2 33 R-K 3 R-B 8 
11 Kt-Q 4 Kt-K 3 23 O-B 4 O-B 3 34 R-K sq Drawn. 


12 b-K 3 Kt~ Kt 


Position after White's 25th move: 


(a) The Rio de Janeiro Defence. 


(6) Up to here both sides have followed 
‘arrasch-Lasker, toth match game, 1908, 
Black’s 18th move, however, is claimed 
as an improvement on Lasker’s Q-B 3, after 
which the game continued 19 P-Q B 4!, and 
the weakness of Black’s Q P lost him the 
game, The claim seems justified. 


(c) The only move, but sufficient to save 
the game, 


The Tidskrift for Schack gives particulars of the tournaments 
during the past season in the various Swedish chess clubs. We note 
that in the principal competition of the Stockholm’s Schackforbund 
the Ist prize was won by G. Nvholm, the 2nd by F. Englund, and the 
3rd, 4th and 5th divided between FE. Jacobson, B. Malmgren and 
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B. Rask. At the Stockholm’s Schacksallskap, Ist prize went to A. 
Olson, and 2nd to FE. Jacobson; and at the Stockholm’s Allmdnna 
Schackklubb, 1st and 2nd prizes were divided between E. Jacobson 
and Sven Olson. 

One of the games won by the victor in the first-mentioned tourna- 
ment has a very curious finish. Nyholm was White, Jacobson Black, 
and the opening moves were: 1 P—K4, P—K4; 2 Kt—KB3, 


BLACK (JACOBSEN). Kt—K B 3; 3 KtxP, P—Q 3; 

4 Kt—K B 3, KtxP; 5 P-Q 4, 
cm ES PO 4; 6 BOQ 3, B-K2: 9 

3 j ha 3 Castles, Castles; 8 R—K sq, P— 

og e Z KB 4s 6 PB a POR 48 co 
nS Q—Kt 3, K—R sq ?; 11 Kt— 


B 3, PXBP; 12 BxP, Kt— 
Q3; 13 B—Q 3, B—B 3; 14 B 
—K B 4, Kt—R 3; 15 BxKt, 
P XB. 

At the stage indicated on the 
diagram, White continued 16 Q— 
Gite _FOR, Kt 4, against which Black’s reply of 
WHITE (NYHOLM). Kt—Kt 4, natural though it looks, 
loses at once. After 17 KtxKt, B PxKt; 18 B—B7!, P— 
QR4; 19 BXP, Black resigned. 


THE PROBLEM WORLD. 


All communications respecting problems must be addressed to 
Mr. B. G. Laws, 21, Nelson Road, Stroud Green, London, N. 


The Good Companion Chess Club of America goes merrily ahead, 
and claims to be the largest affair of its kind in the world. This seems 
to be easily established since it has not its equal. On the 22nd February 
next year there will be an universal solving competition, held on lines 
similar to that which took place early in the present year; but no 
doubt it will be extended, notwithstanding the war, to other areas. 
The problems submitted will be twelve original two-movers. Any 
recognised club can enjoy the offers held out by the Good Companion 
Chess Club, and the winners will receive the prizes competed for, but 
application must be made forthwith to Mr. J. F. Magee, jnr., Hamilton 
Court, Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. We hope many of our English 
clubs will accept the invitation. 


The October prize award of the Good Companion Chess Club has 
resulted in the following distribution of distinctions in order named.— 
Prizes: A. J. Fink and L. B. Salkind. Hon. mens.: J. Opdendardt 
and A. Ellerman. 

Fink’s 2-er is unusually clever in its particular style SO we give it. 

By A. J. Fink (San Francisco).—White: K at K Bsq; Q at 
QKt6; Rs at Ksq and QB5; Bs at K Ktsq and K 4; Kts at 
K B6 and Q5; Ps at K Kt3, 6, Q3 and 6. Black: K at Ky; 
Qat K Bsq; Rsat KR2and4; BatQR3; Ktsat KRsy and 
Q{Kt 7; Ps at K2, 3 and QKt2. Mate in two. 
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Why does Mr. Fink intend to abandon problem construction 
when he can turn out so successfully positions of this calibre? Such 
a position appeals to the 2-move solver as also to the modern 2-move 
composer. 


An interesting problem study is afforded in the following case 
which we take from the Natal Mercury. 

This delicate looking three-mover appeared somewhat recently 
in the Mercury by C. A. L. Bull :—White: Kat Q Kt2; QatKB8; 
BatQ Ktsq; KtatQ4; PsatK B2andQB3. Black: KatK4q; 
Kt at KR7; Ps at QB3 and QKt2. Mate in three. 

Compare this with the next by G. Heathcote, published in The 
Reading Observer, 1911 :—White: K at K Kt2; Q at K8; B at 
QR7; Kt at K4; Ps at KB4 and QB2. Black: K at Q4; 
Kts at KR2andQR7; PatKB3. Mate in three. 

In pointing out the resemblance Mr. Heathcote remarked the 
fact that as the two positions so similar were arrived at independently 
shows that no constructive improvement is possible. As Mr. Borders 
mentions in the Mercury: ‘‘ No doubt that is so.’’ It resolves itself 
as to which key is preferred, each position has a give and take first 
move key. Bull seems to prefer taking away a lateral flight in return 
for a diagonal, whilst Heathcote favours the diagonal exchange. 

Another educative lesson in comparisons in problem structure 
is afforded in the following, partially pointed out by Mr. E. J. Winter- 
Wood. We give the positions in order of publication, but must add 
that each position is in our opinion quite entitled to its own existence ; 
there is no suggestion of copying. We have not space for diagrams. 

By E. Pradignat, Ruy Lopez, 1896.—White: K at K Kt 8; Q at 
QOB2; BatKB5; KtatK Kt4; PatKRz2. Black: KatQ5; 
Ps at KRO6, KB6, QO Kt4 and QRO6. Mate in three. 

By E. J. Winter-Wood, Morning Post, 1915.—White: K at 
Ksq; Q at QKt6; Bat K5; Kt at KB4; Ps at KKt4 and 
K BO. Black: K at QBS; Pat K6. Mate in three. 

By L. Pfungst, Morning Post, I915.—White: K at KB2 
Qat KRsq; Bat Q5; Kts at K Kt 5 and OQ Kt 4; Psat K Kt 4, 
QOKt2,QR4and6. Black: K at Q5; Ps at K Kt 2, 3, KB5, 6 
Q Kt6,QR2 and 4. Mate in three. 


A week or two ago a chess player introduced to us the 3-er by 
W. B. Mason (vide B.C.M., September, p. 332), it being to him 
exceptionally good. The source was the Sunday Times of last October 
3rd. We should have thought with his experience, Mr. Van Vliet 
understood journalistic etiquette sufficiently to acknowledge the 
source of excerpta. We think a chess editor when he helps himself 
from the pages of other journals should acknowledge the fact of prior 
publication, particularly in matters current. On occasions an item 
becomes genuine history, the interest is often intensified by repetition, 
. and when the original fountain is lost in obscurity, there may be good 
grounds for unavoidable omission, but credit is surely due to the 
paper from which the matter is taken—it should be quoted. 


’ 
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Our days of blushing are nigh over, but we are bold enough to 
quote the following complimentary reference to our efforts made 
by our contemporary the American Chess Bulletin : ““ A classic re-action 
seems apparent in our English exchanges, which shortly after the 
outbreak of European hostilities became rather sober in chess matters. 
For, particularly in the B.C.M., Mr. B. G. Laws’ Problem Department 
has shone of late with a brilliant variety, and display of editorial 
energy. This we are very glad to note.” 

Some weeks ago, Mr. C. A. L. Bull wrote :—‘ I wish we had a 
few more like you, v1z., one whose opinion is most valuable, and who 
is not afraid to publicly express it! My experience is that those whose 
views are not worth a ‘tuppeny bit,’ and composition less so, indulge 
in ‘ lectures,’ publish their works, etc, thus blinding the young composer 
as to what should be.’”’ Although some of this remark may appear 
a trifle uncharitable, there is a modicum of truth in it. Many over-rate 
their importance and overlook their impotence. 


A correspondent at Leeds (Mr. Inchbold) points out that the 
solution to Dr. Dobb’s problem which appeared in our August issue, 
namely I R—K 6, is wrong. We are sorry for the mistake and cannot 
understand how it arose, since we never had the printed key in mind. 
The author’s move is I R—Kt 2. He also draws attention that the 
key move to problem 2888 (vide page 370) should read 1 Kt—R 5. 


The following uncommonly interesting two-mover secured chief 
prize in a recent tourney of the Dutch National Association :— 

By J. Deuzemann.—White: K at KR 7; Q at Q Kt7; Rs at 
KR5andQR3; BsatK6andQ8; KtsatQ3andQBO6; Psat 
K Kt6éandQR5. Black: KatQKt4; QatK Kt4; RatQKt3; 
B atQR5; Kt at QRsq; Ps at KR3, KKt5, K2,05, OBO, 
7,and Q R 3. Mate in two. 


The following six problems were submitted in a solving competition 
at the Melbourne Chess Club on roth August last. Two hours were 
allowed. The first prize was won by K. Forrest, and the second by 
W. Thomas. All the problems are, it will be noted, the work of 
Australian composers. 

By Henry Tate (Melbourne).—White: K atQB4; QatQB3; 
Rs at KR4 and Q4; Bat KKt8; Kt at KR7; Ps at K Kt7 
andQ6. Black: KatK4; Qat K Kt5; BatQsq; Ktat KR8; 
Ps at K Kt6 and K B4. Mate in two. 

By H. J. Tucker (Blyth, South Australia)—White: K atQR3; 
QatKR5; RsatQB6andQR5; Bsat KR8andQR8; Kts 
at K B5 and OBsq; Ps at K6, QB7 and QKtz2. Black: K at 
Q4; Q at Q7; Rs at KB6 and QOQKt4; Bat OQKt8; Kts at 
QBsq and 6; Psat QB7, QR3 and 5. Mate in two. 

By C. G. Watson and Henry Tate.—White: K at QR7; Q at 
K Bsq; Rs atQ7andQ Kt3; BsatK B8and K6; KtsatQBsyq 
and 2; Ps at KKt7, K 4, Q5, QB3 and QKt5. Black: K at 
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QB4; QatK2; Rat KR8; Bs at K Kt8 and QR5; Kts at 
K Ktsq and QKt7; Psat KR3 KB3, and QKt2. Mate in two. 

By J. D. Williams (Port Pirie, S.A.)—White: K at K B2; Qat 
KB6; RatQB5; BatQ5; Psat K Kt3,K5,Q0B6,Q Kt 3 and 4. 
Black: KatQ5;RatK5; BatQR5; KtatK8; Psat K Kt5. 
K 3,7 and Q6. Mate in two. : 

By T. D. Clarke (Merino, Victoria)—White: K at K Kt 8; 
QatKB7; Rat K Kt3; Bat KR7; Ktsat KB4and K gq ; 
Psat K R2andQB7. Black: KatK4; BatK5; KtsatQ5 and 
6; Psat KR6, K B3, 4 and K 6. Mate in three. 

. By J. A. Erskine (Melbourne).—White: K at KRsq; Q at 
QKt2; BatQR4; Ktsat K Kt4and K4; Black: KatQB5; 
Kts at Qsq andQR7; Psat KB3,QB4,Q Kt3 andQR3. Mate 
in three. a Ne ee ee 


SOLUTIONS. 


By J. G. Campbell (p. 367).—1 Q—Rsq, PxP; 2 B—Kt2! &c. If 1. 
KxP; 2 BxR ch, &c. 

By G. Heathcote (p. 368).—1 P—-Kt 6, P—K 4; 2 Kt—B 4, Kx Kt [If 2.., 
PxKt; 3 P—B3ch, &c. If2KtxP; 3Q—K2ch,&c. H2..,BxP; 3 Kt— 
Kt 2 or Q 5, &c. If 2.., others; 3 Q—Q 3 ch, &c.], 3 B—R6ch, &c. If1.., 
BxP; 2 Kt—K sq, K—B 5 or P—K 4; 3 Kt—Kt 2, &c. If 1.., K—Q 
2 Kt—K 5 disch, K moves; 3 Q—Q 3, &c. If1.., KtxP; 2Q—Q 2 ch, K—Q 
3KtxPch, &c. If1.., B—Ktsq; 2 Kt—Ksq, K—-B 5 [If 2.., P—K 4; 3 Kt— 
Kt 2; B—R 6 or OO 2, &c.]; 3 B—BO6, &c. If 1.., Kt—Ktsq; 2 Q—Q2ch, 
K—-Q4; 3 QxPch, &c. 

By B. G. Laws (p. 368).—1 Q—R 4, KxKt; 2BxBP, &c. If1..,KxB; 
2Q—Q4ch, &c If1.., P—K3; 2 B—K4q, &c. 

By E. V. Tanner (p. 368).—1 K—B sq, Kt—K 3; 2 Q—QKt7ch, &c. 
If 1.., Kt—B 2, &c. 2 Q—B6ch, &c. If 1.., P—Kt4; 2 Kt (B 5)—Kt 3 ch, 
&e. If 1r.., P—Kt6; 2 Kt—Bo6ch, &c. If 1.., Kt—B6, &c.; 2 Kt (R 5)— 
Kt 3 ch, &c. We find 1 K x Kt also solves this, and Kt (R 5)—Kt 3 ch pointed 
out by G. S. Johnson. 

By G. Heathcote (p. 369).—1 R--R sq, P—Kt 3; 2 B—Rsq, &c. If 1.., 
RxR; 2QxKtP, &. If 1.., P Queens; 2 QxQ, &. If 1.., Kt—K2; 
2 O—O Kt 8, &c. 

By A. J. Fink (p. 369).—1 R—K 2, &c. 

By A. M. Sparke (p. 370).—1 Kt—Ro6, &c. <A Black Kt should be added 
at K 8. 
oy No. 2,892 by A. M. Sparke.—1 Q—Kt 6, &c. 

/ No. 2,893, by W. Geary.—rt K—Q 8, BxP; 2 Q—K4qch, &ec. If 1. 
K—K 6; 2 B—Ktsqch, &c. If 1.., K—Q4; 2 Q—Q3ch, &c. 

W” No. 2,894, by P. Gordon.—1t P—B 4, P—Kt4; 2 P—B5ch, &c. If 1.., 
B—B5; 2 B—B8ch, &c. If 1..,RxP; 2KxP, &. If1.., others; 2 B— 
B 6, &c. 

YY No. 2,895, by F. Janet.—1 Kt (05)xK BP, &c. . 

WNo. 2,896, by E. Wilson—1 Q—QB2, PxP; 2 P—Q4, &. If 1 Bx 
KBP; 2 Q—B8ch, &c. If 1.., KxKt; 2 Q—B5ch,&c. If 1.., others; 
2 O—B5, «ec. 

VY No. 2,807, by D. J. Densmore.—1 B—R 7, Q—Q 6 or K 5; 2 Kt (B5)x 
QO, &e. If1, Q-—OB6orK6; 2R (R3)xQ, &. If 1.., Q—B5; B4or 
3; 2R(B7)xQ, &e. If1.., QO—-K Kt6,QOxR(R3), xPorQR6; 2 P— 
4 dis ch, &c. 

No. 2,898, by F. Anderson.—1t QxB P 


°y 


4; 
4; 


°» 


BxQ or B—B4 or R6; 2 R—- 


> ~ 


yB8,&c. If 1.., B—R4; 2 Q--B7, &c. 1 P—Kt 6 also works. A Black P 
Pa be at Q Kt 2. 
ty 


2D Sox 


s 
No. 2,899, by F. F. J,, Alexander.—1 P—K 3, P—Kt5; 2 P—B 4, P— 
Kt 4; 3 Kt—Kt 8, PxP; 4 P-—-O4ch, &c. 
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PROBLEMS. 
No. 2,900. No. 2,901. 
By C. MANSFIELD, By A. M. SPARKE. 
Bristol. Lincoln. 
oe ACK, BLACK. 


ate 
nwa i a 
oo ive 
ae oo 
Vf 
ao ee 


Eda 7 7 
Die 5 


WHITE. 


White mates in two moves. 


0 


Wa 
a 


iF 
: 


ae 


a 
OAS 
Bw l, ia 

— tit a 


- 
a “a. oh 


BR 
Y/ m/e 7 


-_— 
— 


ms i 


i 


WHITE. 


White mates in two moves. 


ey 


No. 2,902. 


By E. L. JACKSON, 
Darlington. 


BLACK, 


a ae _- 
- ay i eee 
a: 8 
se 7:8 
O08 — ZU 
oe ae ms 
Y a mo 
JE t- a 


WHITE. 
White mates in two moves. 


-s 


‘hal ee 


= 


NO. 2,903. 
By FRANK JANET. New York. 
“ Pickaninny.’’ 


BLACK. 


a 


a "i 1. Y/ a 
Yee a aa = YY) a 
ate 5 i 


a a 


- 


Oa 


White mates in two moves. 


WHITE, 


Digitized by Google 
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PROBLEMS. 


No. 2,904. 
By P. PFUNGST. 
Ealing. 


iff 2 ea 


am 
a 
1 


oy as a 
a) | 
-"| je 


Why Fo 
hy, gy ‘7 —-— 
.- JZ A 


oY 
J, TL, 
9 eee 
White mates in three moves. 


WHITE. 


ee 


ce 


eee 


No. 2,905. 
By Gro. METCALFE. 
Worcester. 


_ 


BLACK. 


2 8 8 
2 
a 

“ ° © 
im 
v 


al. 
o 8 


WHITE. 
White mates in three moves. 


GY 
a 


By W. GEARY. By the late Gro. J. SLATER, 
BLACK, = Y, BLACK. 
on ey 2” on} Eh 
we eB i oie 
2 Oe a 2,2 
a Ba .h as 
a $77 7 Wy wy: pe) J vy | 
a ‘B Sagas 8 


WHITE. 


White mates in three moves. 


WHITE. 
yaa 


White mates in four moves. 


Digitized by Google 


DECEMBER, 1915. 


PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH, 


Vol. XXXV. 
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Gy E>) 
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Millilj 
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z . 
; ithe 
nd May 
Ail) lay 
kh 
A < Ais, 0 ae ~ 4 
= 
- - - 7 


, f] 
ew | ap 
. e 
i > : 
‘ * 4 
1, , 
u & / - 
i | dfn"? 
eee 4 7 “ f 
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THE FOUR KNIGHTS GAME. 


Schlechter had in the June number of the Deutsche Schachzeitung— 
so we see from the Tijdschrift v. d. Nederlandschen Schaakbond—an 
interesting contribution on the subject of the ‘‘ Rubinstein ” variation 
of the Four Knights Game: 1P—K4, P—K4; 2Kt—KB3, 
Kt—Q B3; 3 Kt—B3, Kt—B3; 4B—Kt5, Kt—Q5. He bases 
his remarks on a game Schelfhout-Breyer, Scheveningen, 1913, which 
continued: 5 KtxKt, PxKt; 6P—K5! PxKt; 7PxKt, Px 
OQOPch; 8QBxP, QxP; 9g Castles, B—K2!; 10 B—B3? Q— 
Kt 4; 11Q—Kz2 (R—Ksq, which White should have played last 
move, is still the right move here), Castles; 12 Q R—K sq, B—B 3; 
13 B—Q2,Q—-QB4; 14 P—Q Kt4, Q—Kt3; 15 B—Q3, P—Q3; 
16 P—B 3, P—B3; 17Q—R5, P—Kt3; 18Q—-B3, Q-Qsq; 
I9 R—K 2, B—K 3; 20 P—B 4, B—Kt 2, and Black won in the end. 


BLACK. White on his tenth move 
Ti, by Ws wn 3, )\\_ ~—“OVtlooks the force of Black’s 
J Yy p UY = reply, attacking his loose Bishop. 


yor [BE 


¢; ‘Y é i) é UY é He should have played 10 R— 
ee CO Wart, K sq,’ Schlechter says. The 
, / Mr =6 77/77) position then is as in the diagram. 
Oe yy “yyy, yy f Black has now nothing better 
HYy Gy Y than 10.., Castles; to which 
YY Yy Yj White replies 11 B—B 3, leaving 
Yl, Ul i) Black the choice of three con- 
, tinuations :— 
WR WU , (A) 11.., Q—OQ Kt3?; 12 
9% Q Gey OY Q 7S RXB, QxB; 13Q—Kt4, P— 
BRG ARN Fixe: «BB | | K Kt 3; 14 QO—Q 4, P—K B 3; 
| | Br 15 QR—Ksq, with a winning 
WHITE. advantage. 
(B) 1r.., Q-Q3; 12 R—K3, QxQch; 13 RxXQ, and Black 
gets back his Pawn with the better position. 
(C) 1r.., Q—Kt4; 12R—K5, P—KB4; 13P—B4, Q— 
B 3; 14BxpP, again with advantage. 
In the B.C.M. for August, 1914, we re-published from The Field 
a game Alechin-Capablanca, Petrograd, 1914, in which the moves 
up to White’s 7th inclusive are the same as in Scholfhout-Breyer. 


Capablanca continued with 7.., QxP (the move commended by Ed. 
| MI 
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Lasker, Chess Strategy, p. 194); 8QPxXP (Kt PXP was worth con- 
sideration), Q—K 4ch; 9Q—K2, QxQch, and a draw naturally 
resulted. But Schlechter says that White should have played not 
9 Q—E 2, but 9 B—K 2. If now g.., B—Q3; 10 B—K 3, Castles; 
11 QO—Q 2, followed by 12 CastlesQR. If 9.., B—K2; 10 Castles, 
Castles; 11 R—K sq, P—Q 3 (not P—Q 4 because of 12 B—Q B 4); 
12 B—Q 3, Q—-B3; 13Q—K2, R—Ksggq (if 13.., B—K 3; 14Q— 
K 4, followed by 15QxKtP); 14B—K3, P—B3; 15 B—Q4. 
And if 9.., B—B4; 10 Castles, Castles; 11 B—Q 3, P—Q3; 12R 
—Ksq, Q--B3; 13 B—K3, BxXB; 14RxXB, B—Q2!; 15Q— 
K 2, R—K sq; 16R—Ksq. In all three variations White has the 
superior game. 

If Schlechter’s analysis in the preceding paragraphs holds good, 
it relieves 5 Kt x Kt from the charge of being a drawing continuation 
only (see, for instance, a note from the Field reproduced in our issue 
of August, 1914), and inferior to 5 KtxP and 5 B—R 4 or B 4. 
Griffith and White, it may be noted, give 5 B—R 4 as the main line, 
with B—B 4 and Kt xP in a footnote (p. 38). 


ANALYTICAL RESEARCHES 


in the Collection of End-games of W. and M. Platoff. 
By Dr. Puic y Puic. 


Since the publication of the Collection of End-games of W. and M. 
Platoff, the chess press without exception have bestowed deserved 
praise on this work ; praise, based principally on the renown that the 
two brothers had previously so justly acquired during the course of 
the publication of their studies, and on the natural satisfaction that is 
experienced on seeing their works united. To-day, after an analytical 
examination of the works comprising this collection I have the satis- 
faction of joining my humble felicitations to those which were in the 
first instance addressed to the two masters. 

Having made this declaration in honour of justice and of the 
pleasure the work has given me, I think I may affirm that my task as 
critic, which might be interpreted amiss, 1s wholesome; because it 
has not for its object the seeking of faults in the work in order to 
censure them. My mission seems to me to be of a higher kind. Ina 
work I look for truth, I seek its beauties to praise them, and its defi- 
ciences only to enhance its beauties. And so in publishing below what 
seem to me to be defects in a dozen compositions, I proclaim implicitly 
that the other studies seem to me to be sound. 

And now here are my last declarations :—1. It is possible that in 
the analysis shown below the point of the composition has escaped 
me, and that the work is in reality correct ; it seems unnecessary to 
add that this would give me pleasure, and that I would rectify my 
error with the best will. 2. In describing analyses as ‘“‘ Demolitions,”’ 
‘‘ Second Solutions,” etc., I may find myself in discord with the authors 
or with other critics ; whatever the actual words employed, however, 
the fact remains. 3. In the case where something seeming to me 


ani, 
sat 
et 

Bd 
1 list 
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to be a defect, seems to others not to be one, the other positions of 
the collection reply for me, since they are not open to analytical 
comments of the same kind. 


PRINCIPAL REMARKS. 


No. 12. 


SOLUTION: I B—Q7, Q— 
Kt 3; 2 Kt—BO6ch,KxP; 3 Kt 
—Kt4ch, K—Q4; 4 Kt—K 3 
ch, K—K4; 5 KtxPch, and 
wins. 

SECOND SOLUTION (dual 
move): 4K—B4! (threatening 
Kt—B 6 mate, or Kt—K 3 mate). 
If 4.., Q-B7ch; 5 KtxQ, 
P—B4 (to cause stalemate) ; 
6BxP, and wins. 


No. 37. SOLUTION : I Kt—B3 ch, K 

—R4; 2 Kt—Kt 3 ch, K—Kt 3; 
Ps Uy oxsy Gi; 3Kt—K5ch, K—R2; 4P— 
yf 9 Yes SS Vill Kt6ch, K—R3!; 5 K—Kt4, 


Q—K3ch; 6Kt—B5ch, Qx 
Ktch; 7KxQ, K—R4; 8 Kt 
—B 3, K—R 3; 9 Kt—R2, K— 
R4; 10 Kt—Bsq, K—R 3 (or 
A); 11 K—K6, KxP; 12 Kx 
: ty Lo RS: ml) «609, K—B 4; 13 K—B6, and wins. 
| _E WH Z a “yy (A): 10.., K—R5; 11 K—Ko6, 

ID YD. a WD K—Kt 5; 12K—B7, K—B6; 
" Ly) | or Y is BS 13 KxP, K—Kt7; 14 Kt—R2, 

“YY Hyg Yy yy, tor) NW, 


YA and wins. 
4° Y. v7, SECOND SOLUTION (dual 
a Za move): The move 8 Kt—B 3, 


in my opinion the principal point 
of the study (see Baltische 
Schachblatter, 1905, page 134, where this is claimed as the only winning 
move) is not precise, for the win also follows by 8 Kt—Kt 4, K—R 5 ; 
o K—B 4, ii 4; 10 K—Kt 3, K xP (orA, B) ; 11 Kt—K 3, and wins. 

(A) : , P—R7; 11 KtxP, KxP (if 11.., K—Kt4; 12 Kt 
—Kt 4, K_B 4: 13 K—B 3); 12 K—B 4, K—B 37 ; 13 Kt—Kt 4 ch, 
K—K 3; 14 K—Kt5, and wins. (B): Io.., K 11 KxP, 
K—B 5 (or C) (if KxP, Kt—K 3); 12 Kt—B6, K—K6; 13 Kt— 
K8, KxP; 14 KtxP, K—K4; 15 Kt—B5, K—B3; 16 P—Kt7, 
K—B2; 17 K—Kt 3, and wins. (C) 11.., K—B 4; 12 K—Kt3, 
K—K 5; 13 Kt—BO6ch, KxP; 14 K—By4, and wins. 


White to play and win. 
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No. 80. 


White to play and win. 
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SOLUTION: I Kt—B3ch, K 
—B3!; 2 KtxP, KtxRP! 
(or A); 3 Kt—B4; Kt—Kt2; 
4 Kt—Q 6, KtxKt (or B); 5P 
—K5ch, KxKP; 6 P—K Kt7 
and wins. 

(B): 4.., Kt—Qsq; 5 P—Kt 
7,KtxP; 6KtxKt, KxP; 7K 


'—Kt 2, and wins. 


(A) : : 2.., Kt-—K4; 3Kt 
—B 4, Kt—Q2; 4P—Q Kt7, Kt 
—Ktsq; 5 Kt—K 5, and wins. 

DEMOLITION: In the sub- 
variation (B) we play 4.., Kt— 
B4!; and after 5 P—Kt7, not 
5... KtxP; but 5.., Kt—Q2! 
drawing. For example, 6 Kt— 
B4 or B7, Kt—Ktsq (if 6 K— 


Kt 2, KxP); 7 Kt—K 5 leading to the position of variation (A), but 
without the White Pawn or R P, and White cannot win. 


No. 81. 
PITTI IIIT) 7 PAL), W777 
| Yj Uy YY; GY 
WL if Vi, AA ff js 
Yj We yy Vp 
Y jp WSS, “Y 447 Y 
WAS/f, Uff, WY “yy 4/7 
V1111/ MLZ VL/LLL me LLL, 
SLLSS I), WIS, SS, pb ——-— MPSS SS SS J 
Yj “Yi 4g UY Yj 1/4 U4, Yip / /, 
Mh Yj 4 MLL fp if 
Yffiissiy Yj; YH, Yy 
Yj UY“ Yi UL 
4, V/s Wt) Jf, Shp tf fy VI hy 
Uy /y Z y Y Yj jj 
YSIS VL/Z/, VSS 1: ALLL 
M2 SSIS I + Wi fth “f Fg pO" tf fy 
YU 4 YY, (eo) / y Y 
Yi Ya Yi d 
Yyy te Y YjeSG; Uy 
Mi PP Lae ; 
hfy WIS i, Yi Li ff 
U fff}, % 4, CS, Q 
4 “4 4 Af / 4 « > 
Yip 4 ; YLT A rt 
Uy Uj ; J 
Yi ij, y YS hm 7 oo 
Md V1 7 V/1144t1th 7 
“oe Yy WH. / seppmeaett (0 wide 
Yyyyywiy~n ©& G Y a 
Y/7 J, Yj 4) 7 
Z (a OD Sg , Z ©) 
Yi, > G = 
stp V4 Fi ttt VI/E/) Cts ttt V4 sy 
Uy j Yj Yj Yy Y 
Yy, yj Uy; Z 
7 4 if y i, y 
4 Uy “ “iyi pits Y 
VA hh fy 4 MHI iff, : 
CLs ible Y/ VISE 1. 
WSIS, 1, 4, 4, WSIS SSL 
Yi; Yj lif 
YUjtiwjf3 “i Yj 
Uj “Ui \ Y Yffy Y Wii 
YY“wjp}j/) YZ jj Z Yj UY 
VIA Vi, rz, VA ih ff Vij fy 
i, er L, y LZ, 
4 Y/ ff, A, 
oe Yfy Yip “, 4 
( ’ Yj 
YIM tA 
Uf 
Yl) 


White to play and win. 


(A): , KtxKP; 
3 P—Kt 6, and wins. 


(B) : 


SOLUTION : 1 P—K 6, P x KP; 


2 P—Kt5, KtxP (or A); 3Kt 
—K 4, Kt—B2; 4 kt xP, Kt x 
Kt; 5 P—B5, and. wins. 

(A): 2.., Kt—Rsq; 3 Kt 


—K 4, K—Kt5; 4KtxP, Px 
P; 5P—Kt6, PxP; 6 P—RO6, 
K—Kt 4; 7P—B7, KtxP; 8 
Kt x Kt ch, and wins. 
SECOND SOLUTION : 

Kt 5, Kt xKt P (or A, B); 
—K 4, Kt—K3 (or C); 3 P— 
B7, Kt—Bsq or P—R3 (or 
D, E); 4P—B5! PXBP (or 
F, G); 5 KtxP, K—Kt5; 6 Kt 
xQP, KtxKt; 7P—K6, and 
wins. 


I P— 
2 Kt 


2 Kt—B 3, Kt—B2 (if Kt x Kt, P—B 7) ; 
.., Kt—Rsq; 
3 Kt—K 4, etc., as in variation (A) of solution. 


2P—K6, PxP; 
(C): 2.., Kt—B2; 


3 P—K6, PXKP; 4KtxP, K—Kt5 (if KtxKt or Kt—Qsq, P 
—B5); 5KtxKt, K—B4; 6P—B5, KxP; 7P—B6, K—K3; 


8 Kt—Kt 5, P—R3; 9 Kt—B7, and wins. (D): 3 
4 Kt—B 6ch, K—B4; 5KtxQP,PxKP(ifPxBP,PxP); 


.., K-—-Kt 5; 
6 P— 


B5, P—K5; 7P—B6, P—K6; 8 K—B2, P—Kt5; 9 Kt—B5, 


K-53; 


QP, and wins. (F): 4. 
OP, KtxKt (if 6.., 


10 P—B 7, and wins. 
B5, PXKP (if PxXBP, KtxP); 

ee cp) Oe eae 
P—K6; 7K—B2, P—Kt5; 8 Kt—K5; or 


(E): 3.., K—R5 (P—R 3); 4 P— 
5 Kt—B 6, K—Kt4; 6Ktx 
5 Kt—B6, P—K5; 6Ktx 
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if 6.., Kt—K3; 7Kt—K5); 7P—B6, and wins. (G): 4.., 

K—R5; 5Kt—B6, PxXBP (or PXKP, or K—Kt4); 6Ktx 
QP, Kt—K3; 7KtxP, Kt—Bsq; 8 P—K6, and wins. 

No. 87 SOLUTION : I K—K 4, Kt— 

ee B7ch; 2 K—B4, Kt—Q 6 ch (?) 

WY, YU Wh3 GW © A)s 3K—B5, Kt—K4q (if 

Yi VY / Yj P—Kt 6, P—R 7, etc.); 4 KxKt, 


4444/4 


y Yi tty P—Kt6; 5P—Rv7, P—Kt7; 
ppp spypyyyyy | 6 P—R 8 (R)! and wins. 
Yy Yj, Gj 6 (A): 2..,Kt-R6ch!; 3K 
we” yy “gy yy" —Kt 4, Kt—B7ch; 4K—R4, 


Ys 


Kt—K 5 (?); 5 P—Rv7, KtxP; 
tye tHyy 6 P—R 8&8 (Q), etc., and wins. 
yy gy Cll ayy DEMOLITION: In variation 

i bm Uf, 3 WU (A) we play 4.., Kt—Q6!; 
Vij ye Yyyyy 5 P—R ve Kt—K 4; 6 K—Kt 5, 

. FtUHYRY Y Kt—B2ch; 7K—Kt6, Kt— 
YY \\ Req; 8K—Kt 7, P—Kt6; 9K 
 ___Vl YU Yl) __ x Kt, P—Kt 7; 10 K—Kt 7, P— 
White to play and win. Regn beet peers eer 
Even after 3.., Kt—B7ch of the solution we have tried to play 

the White King otherwise in order to save the study, but without 
success. For example, White cannot win, for if 4 K—B4, Kt—R6 

(repetition) ; 1f 4 K—Kt 3, Kt—K 5 ch, etc.; if 4 K—B 3, Kt—Q6 
(original position); if 4K—B5, P—Kt6, etc., Queening with a 
check; if 4 K—R5, Kt—K5; 5 K—Kt6, KtxP; 6P—R7, P— 
Kt6; 7P—R8 (Q), K—Kt 5 (position in the solution, but with 
Black a move ahead, his Pawn being already at Kt 6, which makes 
a drawn position); and if 4K—Kt5, Kt—K5ch; 5 K—B35! 
Kt—Q 3ch; 6K—B6! Kt—K5ch; 7K—Kt6, KtxP; 8 P— 
R 7, P—Kt 6; 9 P—R8 (Q), K—Kt 5 (similar to the previous drawn 
position). 


SLILSSSSS. 


No. 98. SOLUTION: I P—Kt6, Px 
eens P; 2P—K7ch, RxXPch(orA); 


| Y : Vy V\ 3BxRch, K—B2; 4B—Q6 
WH y, SUMUMNT) , yy: ‘ hes yy, ie Yul | ch, K—B 3 5 K=6 3, P—Kt 4 
Y. Ga UY 6 B—B5, K—B2; 7B—R7, K 
—B3; 8 K—B3, and wins. 
(A): 2.., K-—Q2; 3 P— 
R7, R—Rsq; 4B—Kt 8, and 
wins. : 
| SECOND SOLUTION: I K— 
Yy a Q3, R—R3 (or A, B); 2 P— 
Yy K7ch, K—Q2; 3 B—B5, R— 
Rsq (or C, D, E); 4K—B4, 
R—K Kt sq (or); 5BxXP, Kx 
P; 6B—Kt8, RXB (or G); 
— . — 7 P—R7, R-—-Bsqch; 8 K—Q 
White to play and win. 5, K—Q2; 9 P—Kt 6, and wins. 


| 74/4 


SLED LD 
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(A): 1I.., R—R 8; 2K—B4, R—B8ch; 3K—Q5, R—Q 
Kt8; 4 K—B6, R—B 8 ch (if 4.., R—Kt7; 5 B—Bs, R—B 7 ; 
6 P—Kt 6, etc); 5 B—B5, R—B7 (if R—Kt 8, BxP); 6 P—Kt 60, 
PxP (if R—R7, P—Kt7); 7KxP, R—Kt7ch (if 7.., R—R7; 
8 P—R7, R—Kt7ch; 9B—Kt4, RxBch; 10 K—R5); 8K— 
B 6, R—R7*; 9 P—R7, K—Ksq (if R—R3ch, K—Kt 7, and if 
RxP, BXR); I0 K—Kt 6, followed by B—Kt 4 and B—R 5, 
and wins. Or *8.., R—Ktsq; 9 P—R7, R—Bsqch; 10 K—Kt 7, 
R—B2ch; 11 K—kKt6, R—Bsq; 12 B—Q6, and wins. (B): 

, R—R g (if R—R 5, B—B5); 2 K—B4, R—R 3, and as in the 
first variation; but also 3 P—Kt6, R—R5ch; 4 K—Kt5, R—R4 
ch; 5B—B5, PxXP; 6KxP, R—R8; 7P—R7, R—R8; 8 B— 
Kt 4, and wins. (C): 3.., R—R8; 4BxP, KxP; 5 P—Kto6 
(B—Q 4), K—Q2 (R—Rsq, B—Kt8); 6P—Kt7, R—Kt 8*; 
7 B—Kt6, RxB; 8 P—R7, and wins. Or *6.., R—Rsq; 7 B— 
QO4, R— ; R7, and wins. (D): 3.., R—Kt3; 4BxP, 
KxP; 5 B—Kt8, R—Kt8; 6P—R7, R—R8; 7 P—Kt6, and 
wins. (FE): 3.., R—R4; 4K—B4, R—Rsq; 5BxP, and wins. 
(F): 4.., R—R5ch; 5 K—Kt3! R—R8 (if R—R 6ch, K—R 4); 
6BxP, KxP; 7B—Q4, R—R4; 8 P—R7, RxPch; 9 K—R4, 
and wins. Or 7.., R—Kt8ch; 8 K—By4, R—B8ch; 9 B—B3 
or K—Q5, and wins. (G): 6.., R—Kt8; 7P—R7, R—R§&; 
8 P—Kt 6, K—Q2; 9 P—Kt 7, and wins. 

2 SOLUTION: I B—KO6ch, R 
Dime xB!; 2P—Q7, R—Q3; 3R 
xPch, RxRch; 4 B—Kt 3, 
RxBch; 5K—B2, P—B7; 6 


“Ui, 
yy 


La oa ia ee P—Q 8 (Q) ch, and wins. 


a if, 
é Oh 


SECOND SOLUTION: After 
GIG YO I B—R 4, P—B7; 2 B—K3, R 
yy” wii Phy am yp fo yy Ups 4B Oo R= kiee ak 
Whip B. & —B 2, bees ! of the ee 
YZ; i= analysis, instead of 5 B—BO6? 
leading to a draw, we continue 
with 5 B—Q 7! which wins. 
For example, 5 B—Q7! R—K5 
Uy Jy) i wy (or A, B, C); 6 B—Kt4, fol- 

YE we ey lowed by B—B3 and R—Kt sq, 
Yili” _USEF: and wins. 


White to play and win. (A): 5.., P—B8 (Q); OB 

xQ, P—Q7; 7BxP, R—-Q5; 

8 B—K 6 ch, and wins. (B): 5.., Kt8; 6RxPch, K—B2; 
7 R—B 6, R—Q8; 8 K—K3, and wins. (C): 5.., R—Kt7; 6K 
—-B 3! R—Kt2 (if R otherwise, R—Ktsq); 7 B—R 4*, R—B2; 
8 RxPch, K—B sq (if K—Rsg, K—K 4); 9 B—Kt 4ch, R—K2!; 
10 BXRch, and wins. * And also 7B—KO6ch, K—Kt2; 
Kt sq, R—K 2; 9 R—K sq, K—B 3; 10 B—B 3ch, K—Kt4; 11R 
—Ktsqch, K—R3; 12 B—B6, P—Kt4; 13BxPch, K—Rq; 
14BxR, P—Q7; 15 B—B7ch, K—R 3; 16 B—Kt 5ch, and wins. 
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No. III. 


a “mee a 
oe A | 

a a o 
a ae “| 


J 


Will; Gide 


Wha 
a 


ha. 2 


White to play and draw. 
No. IIg. 


a ee 
oe em 


7 es 


Lag 
/f “ 


Y/ 
no 


a be . 
ye & 


tel te 


No. 123. 


Wi 
Ga % YY, ce 
cae to Sai and Ta 


11 I R—R4, Kt—OQ6; 


#2 


415 


SOLUTION: 3I P—R3, Px 
P!; 2P—R7, R—OQR3; 3 R— 
R6, R—R4; 4R—R5, R— 
R5; 5 R—R4, drawn. 


‘SECOND SoLuTion: After 
instead of 
2 P—R7? the move given in the 
analysis of the authors as leading 
to a loss for White, we play 
2P—R3! which draws. For 
example, 2P—R3, P—Kt6 (if 
PxP, R—R4); 3P—R7, R— 
R3 (if P—Kt7, P—R8 (Q)); 
4R—Q4ch, K—B3; 5RxKt, 
RXP(R6); 6R*XP, drawn. 


SOLUTION: I B—B 3ch, K— 
R7; 2B—Qsy, P—B8 (Q); 
3R—R4ch, K—Kt6; 4R— 
Kt4ch, K—R6; 5 R—R4ch, 
K—Kt7; 6R—Kt4ch, K—R 
8; 7RxBch, and draws. 

DEMOLITION: 2.., PXB (Q) 
ch; 3 KxQ, B—Q Kt 3; and 
Black should win, for the ex- 
change of Rook for King’s Bishop, 
advocated in Baltische Schach- 
blatter, 1908, p. Io1, should not 
be feasible with correct play. 
See also Berger’s Endspiele, pp. 
225 and 259. 


SOLUTION : 
—R 4; 


I K—B 5 ch, K 
2R—R4ch,KxR; 3R 


-—B 3, B—Kt6; 4R—BO6, Qx 


R, stalemate. 


SECOND SOLUTION: I K— 
B3ch, K—R4 or Kt4; 2 R— 
B5ch, K—R 3, Kt 3; 3 R (K 4) 
—K5, Q-R6ch; 4K—Q2,Q 


K—Q2, a 
position in which Black, in spite 
of his material superiority, and 
even although he gains the White 
Pawn, can only obtain a draw. 
See Berger's Endspiele, pp. 83 
and 84. 
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aes me — SOLUTION: I P—Kt 7, Kt— 
LGA, 777| R44; 2P—Kt8 (Q), Kt—Boch; 
pope fly Ll 3 K—Q8, KtxQ; 4RxP, PX 
| fy Kt (Q); 5 R—Kt5ch, QOxR, 
Yy ; Wp Yur». WH\ stalemate. 

Vdd Ville, U.,, > Ulltda SECOND SOLUTION (dual 
A 3 , move): 4 R—Kt5ch, K—R2!; 
Vy P—B 8 (Q); 7 R—KtO6ch, K— 
| a R4!; 8R—Kt5ch, K—R3; 
re py Fl yyyyry - g R—Kt 6ch, drawn. Or OR 
Yj, 4 Yy | Vy) —Kt6och, K—R4!; 7 Kt—B3 

yy yy” py way” or Q2, drawn. 


a SOLUTION : I R XP, B—Q8;; 
White to play and draw. 2K—Kt 4, P—Kt7; 3K—B3, 
Nos za. P—Kt 8 (Q) (or A, B); 4B— 

ee Kt 6ch, K xB, stalemate. 
3 , | (A): 3.., P—Kt8(R); 4K 
yyy flay yyy yyy hl yyy WO yyy —B2, drawn. (B): 3.., P— 
Ost YY Kt 8 (Kt) ch; 4K—K3, Ktx 
= Wy j tt, WH 9: 5 P—Kt6, K-B3: 6 K— 

WHE. V4, R 2, drawn. 

7 fe Oe, Gos SECOND SOLUTION: I P— 
S Wt, J Moye SS Kt 6, P—K 8 (Q) (or A) (if K— 
: Yin 2G, Gg B3. P—Kt7); 2P—Kt7, Q-— 
YYy 4 wy yj ‘ 2 R 8 ch (or B) (if B—Q8ch, K— 


spy R6); 3KxP! Q—B8ch (if 
: UY + Yj, 777) P—Kt7, B—KtSch); 4 K—Kt 
sy fl, ae lll, Ul 6, OxR; 5 P—Kt8 (Q), P— 

i YY ttt tw Kt7; 6Q—Kt6ch, K—B5; 


— — — 7QxPch, K—Q6; 8Q—R3 
White to play and draw. ch, drawn. 

(A): 1..,P—Kt7; 2 P—Kt 7, P—Kt 8 (Q); 3 B—Kt 6ch, K xB 

(if 3.., K—B3; 4BxQ, P—K8 (Q); 5 P—Kt8 (Q) ); 4 P— 

Kt 8 (Q)ch, K—R4; 5Q—R8ch, drawn. (B): 2.., P—Kt7; 

3 P—Kt 8 (Q), Q—R5ch (if 3.., P—Kt 8 (Q); 4Q~—Kt6ch, K— 

B5; 5QxBch, etc.); 4 K—Kt 6, QxP ch; 5 K—Kt7! drawn. 


SECONDARY REMARKS. 


No. 53.—DvuaAL CONTINUATION: In the principal variation after 
Black’s 5.., R—Q5; there is another way for the White King to 
arrive at K B5 in three moves :—6 K—Kt 5, R—Q8; 7 K—Kt j,. 
R—Q5; 8K—B5; or 6.., R—Q4ch; 7K—B4, R—Q5ch; 
8 K—B 5. 

No. 55.—DvuAL: In the mainplay, 2 K—Kt 2, but also 2 K—R 2. 

No. 62.—DvaL: In the mainplay, 4 K—Q 2, but also 4 K—B 2. 

No. 63.—TRIPLE CONTINUATION: In the mainplay, 4 K—Q2, 
but also 4 K--B 2 or K—Qsaq. | 
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No. 76.—TRANSPOSITION : In the second variation, instead of 
3 P—Q3ch, KXP; 4B~*xP, to continue with 5 P—Kt 7, there may 
be played 3 P—Kt 7, P—K 4!; 4P—Q3ch, KxXP; 5 BxP. 

No. 99.—Omission : After 1 B—Kt 3, RxBch; 2 K—B2, the 
move 2.., R—R6; which constitute the best defence for Black, 
has not been taken into consideration. I believe that there is then 
only one way for White to succeed. Thus: 3PxR, KxP; 4 P— 
R4! K—K3; 5K—Kt3! K—B4; 6B—Kt5! P—Q4; 7K— 
Kt 4, P—Q 5 (or A); 8K xP, P—Q06; 9 K—B 4 (Kt 4), and wins. . 

A): 7.., K—K5; 8KxP, K—Q3; 9K—B5, P—Q5; 
10 B—B 6, and wins. , 

No. 149.—Omisston: After 1 P—R7, R—Kt7ch; 2 K—R3, 
the following attempt of Black to obtain a win should be taken into 
consideration : 2.., R—R7; 3 K—Kt4,KxP; 4 K—B3! R—R6; 
5 K—Kt2! R—Kt6ch; 6K—Rsq, B— ; 7P—Kt8 (Q), 
R <Q, stalemate. | 


The above valuable article, by Dr. Puig y Puig, has been in our 
hands for some months, but as, owing to the war, it is unfortunately 
difficult to obtain the Platoffs’ book in this country, we withheld it 
for a time in the hope of getting the book placed on the English market. 
It seems unfair, however, to Dr. Puig y Puig to delay publication any 
longer. 


SELECTED END-GAME STUDIES. 


We now repeat Positions 207 and 208, which were published in 
November, and give their solutions. 

Position 207, by P. C. Taylor.— @ at QOsq, Ei at OB 4, 
@ at Ksq, KKt4, #) at KR3, & at Q Kt 3, K B 3, K Ba. 
@ atQ6, wy at K R sq, at K sq, K Kt 2, @ at Q Kt 7, 
Am at K 2, § atQKt 5, Q5, K4,KB5,KR2. White to play 
and draw. | 

This is rather a peculiar position for a composed study, and we 
suspect it to be founded on something occurring in actual play, or 
perhaps, in the course of analysis. White makes use of the bad position 
of the Black King to threaten him with mate, and Black can only 
avoid this by stalemating White. The first move is not difficult to 
find. x B—Q7, threatening the terrible move, B—Kt 5, to which 
Black has four plausible defences.— 

FIRSTLY. I.., Kt-—Q4; 2KtxPch, KtxKt; 3 B—Kt5, 
and wins. 

SECONDLY. I.., R—Kt6; 2B—Kt5, RxXP; 3 Kt—kKt5, 
and wins. 7 

THIRDLY. I.., R—Kt8; 2KtxR! P-—K5 (B—R3 was 
threatened as well as B—Kt5); 3R—B5, PXP; 4KtxP, K— 
K 5; 5 Kt—Kt 5 ch, and mates next move. Or 3.., R—Q Kt sq; 
4 B—R 3, PXP; 5 Kt xP, and mates in two at most. 


k 
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FOURTHLY. I.., R—QKtsq; 2 R—B2 (threatening B—K 6, 
and perpetual check at least). If now 2.., Q—Ktsq (or Q—Qsq 
or either R—Kt 3 or B—B 6 or B—R 6); then 3 Kt xP ch, PxKt; 
4 B—R 3, R—Kt8; 5 B—Bsqch, RxXB; 6R—Q2ch, K—BO; 
7R—Q3ch, KxXR stalemate. Or if 2.., Q-QBsq; 3RxQ, 
R—Q Kt3!; 4R—K8, R—B2 (R—Kt2; 5KtxPch, PXxKt; 
6 B—R 3, R—Kt8; 7RxKt, R—QKt4; 8R—K5, RXR; 
g B—Bsqch, RXB stalemate); 5RxKt, R—Bsq; 6RXP, B— 
Bo; 7B—Kt5ch, RXB; 8RXR, and wins. Or if 2.., B—RS 
(to give a loophole to the King); 3B—K6, R—QBsq; 4R— 
Q2ch, K—B96; 5 R—B2ch, and draws by perpetual check. Or if 

, B—B8; 3B—B6! KtxXB; 4KxB, and draws by perpetual 
check. Or if 2.., R—Kt8; 3KtxPch, PXKt; 4 B—B5ch, 
Kt xB; 5 R—Q2chas before. 

We hope to see more of Mr. Taylor’s work. 


Position 208, by H. Mattisohn.—qi at K Kt 2, Ef at K Kts, 


CJ at K R 4, & atQR 3, Gat QKt 4, § atQRy4, QB3, 
QB4,QB7.. White to play and draw. | 

Solution.—1 P—R 4 a K—Kt 3!; 2 B—B2z, P—B8(Q); 3R 
xP, QxR!; 4K—Rsq! QB stalemate. 

This is the only way to draw. An attempt by sacrificing the 
Rook, and retaining the Bishop, as suggested by several solvers, will 
not succeed. Thus: 1 P—R4ch, K—Kt 3; RXP,KxXR; 3 B—Kt5, 
K—Kt5; 4K—B3, KxP; 5 B—Bsq, K—Kt6; 6 K—K2, P— 
R5!; 7K—Q3, P—RO6; 8BXP, KxB; g9KxP, K—Kt5, and 
wins. Or IRxXPch, KXR; 2 B—Kt5, K—B5; 3 K—B3, K— 
Kt6; 4B—Bsq, P—R5; 5K—K3, K—R7; 6K—Q3, K— 
Kt8; 7B—B4, P—B8(Q); 8BxQ, KxB; 9 K—B4 (K—B3, 
P—-B 4), K—Kt7; to K—Kt4, P—B4ch; 11 KXBP (KxXRP, 
P—B5; 12 K—Kt 5, P—B6),K xP; 12 K—B 4, K—Kt 7, and wins. 


CUMULATIVE COMPETITION. 


Name. Previous Score. No. 207. No. 208. Total. 
Mr. H. W. Schroeder (New York)... ..  «.. 520 «2 —— «4 wes O52 
Mrs. aa (Troyes, France) Se “See. . wane” - CAS BS f-as “GO 2. “46 
Mr. A. G. Essery (Cambridge) he. fae. eee “9Gl So. Gees seu: “eS es “36 
Mr. D. M. Liddell (Elizabeth, N.J.)  ..  .. 34 —— ~—- 34 
Mr. H. R. Bigelow (Stonyhurst) ea Maer, 0 4 O 34 
Mr. J. A. J. Drewitt (Oxford) i, Saee te, ee 4 4 2 
Mr. R. Garby (Redruth) i? ea vk a 2 4 fe) 28 
Mr. J. Harrison (Manchester)... .. .. .. 12 4 4 20 
Mr. H. T. Twomey (Dufftown) ..  ..  .. 12 4 4 20 
Mr. W. T. Pierce (Shiplake) .. .. .. .. 8 4 4 16 
Mr. F. H. Darby (Harrogate)... ..  .. ..+ 12 o — 12 
Mr. W. Jackson (York) .. .. ..  .. 12 ~ — I2 
Rev. A. Baker (Jersey) 26, 2. ae Cancelled, 9 —— oO oO 


Mr. Schroeder heads the list this month, and apparently would 
have done so sooner had not some of his solutions failed to reach us. 

Solutions of the following studies should be posted not later than 
December Igth, 1915. Communications should be marked “ Chess,” 
and addressed to Mr. C. E. C. Tattersall, 62, Acre Lane, London, $.W. 
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Position 209. Position 210. 


By HENRI RINCK. By J. A. J. DREwITT. 
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White to play and win. White to play. What result? 
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MORPHY AND PROFESSIONALISM IN CHESS. 


(The parts of the following article which relate to Morphy 

are taken from the forthcoming new edition of Paul 

Morphy’s Games of Chess, by kind permission of the 
publishers, Messrs. G. Bell & Sons]. 


It is an old controversy as to whether or not chess-playing forms 
a worthy profession for a man to follow; and the attitude of the 
world, or rather such part of the world as condescends to take an 
interest in the game, towards the chess-professional has varied con- 
siderably from time to time. Mr. H. J. R. Murray’s great History 
of Chess shows the professional at some periods in high honour, the 
well salaried and almost pampered favourite of kings and princes, 
particularly among the Muslims; and, as the Troubadours carried 
boards and men about with them, as well as the proverbial guitar, 
we may look upon them as at least minor professors of the art, who 
were partly welcomed on account of their knowledge of it. At other 
periods when religion, aping the inscrutability of Providence, put 
the game under a ban, the poor professional, if he ventured to live, 
must have found his life about as pleasant as, say, that of a Jesuit 
in Oliver Cromwell’s England, or a “ heretic’’ in the days of the 
Inquisition in Spain. 

In the genuinely historical portion of chess history, beginning 
from the time when such an idea as the world’s chess-championship 
first took shape, the fact of making money by the game has been 
regarded with varying favour or disfavour. Generally, perhaps, the 
opinion may be said to have been that a man is perfectly justified in 
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turning his great skill at chess to profit, provided that he has some 
other profession, and does not depend on chess alone for his livelihood. 
There is something rather unreasonable about this point of view 
nowadays, when the mass of people are perfectly contented to see men 
living entirely by horse-riding, cricket, football, baseball, billiards, 
etc. But the general point of view is very often unreasonable. And 
there is one consideration which tends practically to impart reason 
to the popular prejudice against pure chess-professionalism—that 
only about one player at a time can make the game pay moderately 
well, and that only when he is actuated by the “ idealistic’’ views 
of a certain illustrious champion. 

I did not, however, start out with the intention of discussing the 
reasonableness, morality, or wisdom of being a chess-professional, 
but to describe Paul Morphy’s attitude towards the question. Morphy 
started with the advantage of a father who left money. In his un- 
happy later days he was always alluding to the fact that his father, 
Judge Alonzo Morphy, of the High Court of Louisiana, left at his 
death $146,162.54c. So when Paul set out, at the age of twenty, 
to conquer the chess-world, he did not require for his support any 
money which he might make by the game, and he shrank with horror 
from the notion that he was tainted with professionalism. When 
he was sailing for England, the New Orleans Chess Club was anxious 
to pay his expenses, at least for the journey and the B.C.A. congress, 
which was about to take place in Birmingham. But Morphy declined 
any money, saying that he did not wish to travel as a professional 
player. He was quite prepared to look with sympathy upon what 
Staunton wrote in the Jllustrated London News, when he first heard 
of the American desire to match Morphy against the European player 
who would come over to New York to meet him: “ The best players 
in Europe are not chess-professionals, but have other and more serious 
occupations, the interests of which forbid such an expenditure of 
timie,’’ etc. | 

Morphy acted fully up to his views after his arrival in Europe. 
He is said, after winning the {100 stakes, on his match with Lowen- 
thal, to have presented the Hungarian with furniture worth £120 for 
a new house which he was taking. He was unwilling to touch the 
stakes in the Harrwitz match, when Harrwitz resigned rather than 
lose any more games ; and when, after great pressure from the Parisian 
amateurs, he had accepted the money, he devoted it to paying Professor 
Anderssen’s expenses from Breslau to Paris. The Anderssen match 
was played without any stakes at all. In the distressing controversy 
with Staunton, the bitterest wound to Morphy’s pride was the scarcely 
veiled hints which the Englishman permitted himself to make about 
the money side of their proposed match. In the last letter which 
Morphy wrote to his adveisary he said: ‘‘ Permit me to repeat what 
I have invariably declared in every chess community I have had the 
honour of entering, that I am not a professional player—that I never 
wished to make any skill I possess the means of pecuniary advance- 
ment—and that my earnest desire is never to play for any stake but 
honour. . . . Reputation is the only incentive I recognise.” 
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After Morphy’s return home as the triumphant conqueror of all 
whom he had met in England and France, an unfortunate occurrence 
marked, and rather marred, the brilliant scene in New York, when 
his countrymen presented to him the famous board with the gold 
and silver men. Colonel Charles Mead, president of the American 
Chess Association, was in the chair, and in making the presentation 
alluded to chess as a profession, and to Morphy as its most brilliant 
exponent. According to Mr. C. A. Buck (Paul Morphy: His Later 
Life), ‘‘ Morphy took exception to being charactetised as a professional 
player, even by implication, and resented it in such a way as to over- 
whelm Colonel Mead with confusion. Such was his mortification at 
this untoward event that Colonel Mead withdrew from further parti- 
cipation in the Morphy demonstration.” 

Undoubtedly the feeling which Morphy had with regard to the 
suggestion that he had made, or was willing to make, money by chess, 
contributed largely to that curious distaste for the game which began 
towards the end of 1858, and culminatea in his entire abandonment 
of chess eleven years later. His last games were played in 1869, though 
he lived fifteen years longer, and had not lost his phenomenal skill 
at the game when he gave it up. In time he grew so prejudiced as to 
forbid the mention of chess in his presence. It is related that his 
barber once, chatting after the manner of his kind, approached the 
tabooed subject and even suggested that there was money to be made 
at the game. ‘“‘I am not a player!” said Morphy angrily; and 
presumably the barber confined himself to his own professional duties 
for a few moments. Whatever truth there may be in this tale, it is 
known that two years before his death, Morphy only consented to 
accord a ten minutes’ interview to Steinitz, who was then in New 
Orleans, on condition that the topic of chess was entirely avoided. 
A truly pleasant meeting it must have been between two men who 
had never had anything else in common, as far as is known ! 

It has often been said that it was not chess thet inspired Morphy. 
with disgust, but chess-players—by which 1s meant not chess-players 
as a body, but some black sheep among them. In justice to the 
professionals, it must be remembered that of the two men who really 
gave Morphy reason to complain of their conduct one, Howard Staunton, 
was not a professional chess-player in any sense of the word, but as 
great a stickler for amateurism as Morphy himself. 

As for Morphy’s personal dread of being looked on as a “ player,” 
we must remember that there was about him very much of.the Hidalgo 
—the expression is used in an article by Mr. J. A. Galbreath, quoted 
in the B.C.M. for November, I909—and that his super-sensitiveness 
made him ill-fitted to cope with a world which is by no means populated 
with Hidalgos. This applies to chess as well as to other spheres in 
which the energies of humanity find expression. But it applies no 
more to chess than to those other spheres of energy. Take us all in 
all, we chess-players are no worse and no better (except in that we 
can play chess !) than other men. “ If you prick us, do we not bleed ? 
It you tickle us, do we not laugh ? If you poison us, do we not die ? 
And if you wrong us, shall we not revenge ? ’’—Puirip W. SERGEANT. 
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OBITUARY. 


We record with deep regret the death in New York, on November 
2nd, of Professor Isaac L. Rice, whose contributions to the funds of 
Continental and American tournaments, and other chess projects, 
was most generous. As announced in our last number, his subscription 
of £200 has rendered possible the holding of a Masters’ Tournament 
in New York, early next month. This support is amplified with a 
further donation of 250 dollars for an international problem and 
end-game tournament, with the noted American problem expert, 
Mr. G. E. Carpenter, as judge. 

In addition to his generous financial support of the game, Professor 
Rice was a keen lover of actual play, and the discoverer of a brilliant 
variation in the King’s Gambit which bears his name—Rice Gambit. 
To test and analyse this debut he promoted many matches and 
tournaments, in which Lasker, Pillsbury, Marsnall, and other 
noted players competed. He also issued gratis lengthy analyses in 
several brochures, edited by accredited analysts. Notwithstanding 
all the efforts put forth to establish the variation, which arises in the 
Kieseritzky, it is generally admitted that the play, though abounding 
with critical positions, is not likely to be adopted in serious contests 
in which there is no obligation to adopt the move on which the Rice 
Gambit is founded, as follows :—1z1 P—K 4, P—K4; 2 P—KB 4, 
PxP; 3 Kt—K B3, P—K Kt4; 4P—KR4, P—Kt5; 5 Kt— 
K 5, Kt—K B3; 6 B—B4, P—Q4; 7PxP, B—Q3; 8 Castles, 
BxKt; 9 R—Ksgq. In an important tournament at Monte Carlo 
in 1904, 9.., Q—K 2 was generally adopted. Marshall, in particular, 
won some pretty games playing against this move, and also adopting 
it when second player ! 

Professor Rice was born at Wachenheim, Bavaria, in 1850, which 
town his parents left for the United States in 1856. 


THE CHESS WORLD. 


_ Subscriptions for our next Volume, XXXVI., are now due, and we 
shall esteem it a favour if our friends will remit the amount (8/-) 
as early as possible. Replies received on or before December 20th 
will be much appreciated. 


We have recently received for review a copy of the fifth edition 
of Mason’s Principles of Chess, which we hope to notice next month. 


Rotterdam was recently the venue of a match of eleven games 
between Dr. G. C. A. Oskham and J. W. te Kolste, who won by 4 
points to 3, exclusive of 4 draws. 


We have issued in pamphlet form, price 8d. post free, a re-print 
of the articles King and Pawn against King, which Mr, C. E. C. Tattersall 
contributed to our issues for April and May. 
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The officials of the Scottish Chess Association recently decided 
not to promote the annual Congress, which is usually held during 
BBE first i in January. 


The entries for the Sietopolen CC. championship this season 
are: R. H. V. Scott (holder}, J. M. Bee, R. H. Birch, J. Davidson, 
J. R. Hanning, A. Louis, }. Macalister, W. P. MacBean and D. Miller. 


The Hampstead C.C. championship tournament has commenced 
with the following entries: R. H. V. Scott (holder), W. E. Bonwick, 
J. M. Cochrane, J. Du Mont, I. I. Estrin, R. C. Griffith, E. M. Jellie, 
D. Mackay, and J. H. White. 


The Rev. E. W. Poynton writes to us, with evi to Game No. 
4,241 1n our November issue, that the move 18.., R—Ksq was 
advocated by Dr. Emmanuel Lasker himself, in analysis which appeared 
in Der Schachwart, and was republished in La Stratégie, February, 1913. 


In the friendly competition arranged between some of the Southern 
counties, to take the place of the usual championship and fifty-board 
matches this season, the following results have been obtained so far : 
Kent, 16; Surrey, 8; Middlesex, w. 0; Hertfordshire scratched ; 
Middlesex, 16; Kent, 8. 


The clubs which comprise the New Zealand Chess Association 
decided, at a meeting in Wellington, not to hold the usual Congress 
owing to war conditions. It was further resolved to ask the affiliated 
clubs to sanction the donation of {20 to some Patriotic or Hospital 
Fund, and to institute a Roll of Honour of members engaged in the 
war. 


A new club has been started for the playing of what used to be 
called Kriegspiel (or more properly, Chess Kriegspiel). Its head- 
quarters are the Salisbury Hotel, Fleet Street, and the times of meeting 
are 4—I10-30 on Saturdays, and 3—I0-30 on Sundays. The name is 
the War-Chess Club, but, though ‘‘ war-chess ’’ will be the main game 
of the club, other chess, ‘especially of the lightning variety, and also 
dominoes will be played. 


The City of London Chess Club’s championship competition started 
on the appointed date, October 30th, with the following entry : Messrs. 
M. G. Atkins, T. Germann, Herbert Jacobs, A. J. Maas, E. Macdonald, 
FE. B. Osborn, L. Savage, R. H. V. Scott, P. W. Sergeant, FE. G. Sergeant, 
W. H. Watts and G. Wilkes. Play is proceeding for the most part on 
saturday afternoons, and as there have been a number of adjourned 
games, there is not much progress to report at the time of writing. 


Following promptly upon the annual meeting, which we reported 
last month, there came to us from the hon. secretary of the Devon 
County Association (Mr. Geo. W. Cutler) a copy of the 14th edition 
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of the Year Book, which he has just issued to the members. Besides 
full and complete information relating to matters of finance, and 
organisation, we note, with pleasure, that the brochure includes three 
good games won for Devonshire by Mr. J. Taylor (Plymouth) and 
Dr. Dunstan (Paignton). 


The sixty-eighth annual meeting of the Belfast Club took place 
on October 23rd, when the highly esteemed president, Mr. S. Gamble, 
J.P., occupied the chair. The report and balance sheet were approved, 
and adopted. In the Ulster Trophy competition the club had won 
seven out of eight matches, with 43} points out of a possible 68. 

The prizes in the handicap tournament were won by Messrs. G. E. 
Fulstow and B. Allen. Mr. Gamble was re-elected president, and 
Mr. R. Olley hon. secretary. 


With the exception of Sweden, Switzerland and. Holland, chess 
on the Continent. may be described as in a moribund state. 

From Switzerland we have reports that Teichmann has been 
visiting some of the clubs. At Davos in particular he contested some 
interesting games. 

In Holland, at Amsterdam, a match was contested about a fort- 
night ago between the Amsterdam Association versus the Hague Club 
on 39 boards, and the visitors lost by one point only—zo to Ig. A 
previous encounter ended in a drawn match. 


At the annual meeting of the Cornwall Association on October 
21st, at St. Austell, Mr. Treloar (hon. sec.) reported a decrease of forty 
members, 92 as compared with 132. ‘Those of the forty who have 
joined His Majesty’s Forces were elected honorary members for the 
duration of the war. The accounts showed a substantial surplus. 

During the year the various contests arranged were carried out. 
The county championship went to Mr. C. Masson Fox: (Falmouth), 
who defeated Mr. C. S. Varcoe (St. Austells). The previous holder 
(Mr. H. A. A. Lawson) did not compete. The challenge shield was 
won by Camborne, whose team defeated St. Austell in the final. 


Cavaliere N. Davi de Cordova, editor of L’Eco degli Scacchi 
(Palermo) requests us to announce that the second international 
correspondence tournament promoted by that magazine has been 
definitely fixed to commence in January, 1916. The prizes offered 
are 120, 50 and 30 francs in cash, together with chess works for the 
best games. The entrance fee is 10 francs, which must be sent to 
him, c/o L’Eco degli Scaccht, Palermo. ‘Twenty entries will be accepted, 
and the players will be divided into four groups. Cavaliere N. Davi 
de Cordova further informs us that L’Eco degli Scacchi proposes to 
bring out next year a’ popular international chess magazine of 32 
pages monthly, conducted by the leading masters and amateurs in 
the chess world, and issued to foreign subscribers at 8 francs per annum, 
or 10 francs édition de luxe. The magazine will be in three languages, 
Italian, French and English. We wish the new venture all possible 
success. ‘There is for sale at the Offices of L’Eco degli Scacchi a set of 
antique chessmen in ivory and bone, date about 1700, price 500 francs. 
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GAME DEPARTMENT. 
ST. PETERSBURG TOURNAMENT, 
GAME No. 4,242. 
Ruy Lopez (Bird’s Defence). 


1914. 


WHITE. BLACK. Position after White’s 25th move :— 
TARRASCH. BLACKBURNE. Kt—K 2. 
I P—K 4 I P—K 4 BLACK (TARRASCH). 
2 Kt-KB3 2 Kt-—QB3 Uj 
3 B—Kt5 3 Kt—Q5 Wi as 
4 KtxKt 4 PxKt j ) 
5 P—Q3 5 P—K Kt 3 Y Cy 
White does not obtain any YYy Y 
advantage with this move. A Lldlyyyyy Ly ayy 
better plan seems to be 6 Kt—Q 2, Yy Yy 
P—K B 4 and Kt—B 3, followed Yj L/S 
by P—K 5. Atty GYrwy 
: : 6 B—Kt 2 |, fl Vd, 
7 Castles 7 Kt—K2 Yy 
8 PxP 8 BxP ig 
9 Kt—B 3 9 P—QB3 
10 B-QB4 to P—Q3 WHITE (BLACKBURNE), 
Ir B—K3 Ir B—Kt 2 
12 Q—B 25 Kt—B 3 
—b 3 
Sn eS Here Black could have 
Q—Q 2 appears stronger, and obtained a good game by P— 
B—K R 6, in order to exchange K Kt 4. If White answers 26 
the Bishops and to produce a P—K Kt 3, then Black plays 
weakness on the Black squares Kt—Kt 3 and 26 Kt—Kt 3, 
around Black’s King. followed by Q—K sq. In any 
case Black has the advantage of 
12 Castles the open file for the Rooks. 
13 B—Kt 3 | 26 P—B4! 26 QO—K 2 
| ; | P—B 5! 27 Kt—Q5 
R—Q sq is the natural develop- 27 
ing move. The text move loses 28 Kt—B3 28 Q—Kt 4 
a move. 29 PxP 29 PxXP 
13 K—R sq 30 Q-—Q7ch 30 K—R3 
14 Q—-Kt3 14 B—-K3 31 QxQP 31 Q R—Qsq 
15 BxB 15 PxB 32 OxRch! 32 RxQ 
16 O—R 3 16 P—K4 33 RXR 33 K—Kt 2 
I7 B—Kt 5 17 B—B3 34 R—B2 34 Q—R 4 
18 B—R 6 18 B—Kt 2 35 OR—K Bsy 35 P—K Kt 4 
Ig B—Kt 5 I9 B—B3 36 P—K R3 39136 Kt—K3 
20 B—R 6 20 B—Kt 2 37 R--B7ch 37 QxR 
21 B—Kt 5 21 B—-B3  K§—— Forced, for if K—R sq, 
22 B—R6 22 B—Kt 2 White wins by R (B sq)—R 6, 
23 BxBch 23 KxB threatening Kt—Q 5, &c. 
24 QR—Qsq 24 P—B4 38 RxQch 38 KxR 
25 Kt—K 2 39 Kt—Q 5 and wins M 2 
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GAME No. 4,243. 


Ruy Lopez (Bird’s Defence). 


WHITE. BLACK. 
CAPABLANCA. BLACKBURNE. 
P—K 4 1 P—K4 
Kt—K B3 2 Kt—QB3 
B—Kt 5 3 Kt—Q5 
Kt x Kt 4 PxKt 
Castles 5 P—K Kt 3 
P—Q 3 6 B—Kt 2 
Kt—Q 2 7 Kt—K 2 
P—K B4 8 P—Q B3 


In order to move the Queen’s 
Pawn before Castling ; otherwise 
White might start a dangerous 
attack right away. For example, 
8.., Castles; 9 P—B 5, PxP; 
Io PxP, P—B 3; 11 Kt—K 4, 
P—Q 4; 12 Kt—Kt 3, &c. 
White’s K Bishop finally comes 
into play via Q B 2. 


B—B 4 g P—Q4 
B—Kt 3 1o Castles 
Kt—B 3 ir P—QB4 
P—K 5 12 P—QKt4 
P—B 3 13 P—B5 
B—B 2 14 PXQBP 
Kt PxP 15 QO—R 4 


sh REGS Black has played very 
well up to now and has a slight 
pull. If he succeeds in obtaining 
a passed Pawn on the Queen’s 
side he has a decided advantage, 
as then White cannot withdraw 
all his pieces over to the King’s 
side, so that his attack is not 
so dangerous. The text move 
prevents White’s Queen’s Bishop 
occupying the diagonal R 3—B 8, 


where it would be very well 
posted. 

B—Q 2 16 B—Kt 5 
P—Q 4 17 Q—Kt 3 
R—Ktsq 18 P—QR3 


gchaeeeed This move loses the game. 
It gives White time to breathe 
and he at once uses this time to 
start a tremendous attack on the 
King’s wing, where he has much 
more territory and consequently 
much more mobility for his pieces. 
Black ought to have played P— 
QO R 4, threatening P—Q Kt 5. 
If then White answered P—Q R 3 


~BxKt : 


or made some move protecting 
his Q Pawn, Black could continue 
Q R—Kt sq, keeping White busy 
with the threat to advance the 
Kt Pawn. For instance, 18.., 
P—Q R 4; 19 P—Q R 3 (P— 
QR 4? P—Kt 5; 20 PxP, 
21 OxB, QxQ P ch; 
22 O-—B 2, QxQ, followed by 
5; or 22 B—K 3, Q—B 6, 
followed by P—Q 5), Q R—Kt sq ; 
20 B—K sq, Kt—B 3; or19Q 
K sq, Bx Kt; 20 Rx B, P—Kt 5. 


Position after Black’s 18th move :— 


P—OR3 


BLACK (BLACKBURNE). 


P—KR3 419 B—B4 
P—Kt 4 20 BxB 
QxB 21 P—B4 
K—R 2 22 Kt—B3 
mata ahess The Knight was well 


posted for defence and ought not 
to have been moved. A feasible 
plan was to withdraw the King 
from the King’s wing, which is 
by no means any longer a safe 
place. Worthy of consideration 
was P—K R 3 (in order to keep 
White’s Kt from Kt 5), followed 
by K—B 2, R—K Kt sq, Q R— 
K B sq, and K—K sq. Of 
course, excursions like this with 
the King are liable to end in 
sorrow and_ disaster. In the 
present case, for instance, Black 


23 
24 
26 


“XO OQOr BB OG ND WH 


14 
15 
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must look out against a sudden 
onslaught on the King’s file, com- 
mencing with P—K 6. But still, 
he had a good many counter 
chances to obtain an attack him- 
self on the K wing in case he 
succeeded bringing his King into 
safety. As he plays he soon 
succumbs to White’s attack. 


Capablanca finishes up in brilli- 
ant style. If Black answers Q— 
K 3; 27 P—B5,RxP; 28Q~x 


R follows. 
26 Px Kt 
27 RXKKtP 27 Q—Ktsq 
eee If Q—-B 2, then 28 Q R— 
K Kt, R—K R 2; 29 P—B 5, 
followed by P—B 6, &c. 
28 RxXxBch! 28 KxR 
29 R—Kt sq ch 29 K—Bsq 
30 O—Kt 6 30 RxPch 
31 KxXR 31 Resigns 


GAME No. 4,244. 


Four Knights Game. 


R—Ktsq 23 Kt—Qsq 
EXP 24 RxP 
Kt—R 4 25 R—R4 
KtxP! 

WHITE. BLACK. 
CAPABLANCA. TARRASCH. 
P—K 4 1 P—K4 
Kt—K B3 2 Kt—QB3 
Kt—B 3 3 Kt—B3 
B—Kt 5 4 B—Kt 5 
Castles 5 Castles 
P—Q 3 6 Bx Kt 
PxB 7 P—Q4 

oe Rate ant Marshall’s invention. 
White can win a Pawn but the 
resulting ending ought to lead to a 
draw when correctly played by 
Black. 

Bx Kt 8 PxB 

Kt x P 9 QO-Q 3 
B—B 4 Io R—K sq 
O—B 3 Ir PxP 
PxP 12 Rx Kt 
K R—Q sq? 

This loses a piece. The correct 
move was Q R—OQ sq, with the 
following continuation : 13.., B— 
Kt 5; 14 Q—Kt 3, BxR; 15 
Bx R, Q—K 3; 16BxKt,QxB; 
17 RXB. 

13 B—Kt5 
O—Kt 3 144 BxXR | 
BXR 15 Q—-Q7 
eae This move had _ been 


overlooked by White, who knew 
the variation as well as Black, but 
played quickly, not thinking it 
would make any difference what 
Rook he played to Q sq. 


16 P—B3 


Position after White’s 16th move :— 
P—B 3 
BLACK (TARRASCH). 
tee aE BLS ie a Le, 
YY Uy; Yy ag Yyy 
Sn ff 
Y, Yy Yy 


V/s 


Vdd: yp, Vee 
Witty 
§ 


Nay 


Vtl/t 
ttt, 


UECY: YR» YY 
WMG =f S Ky 
Ve Ul. > We 


/1tt¢t Vhe 


7 


1111 be YY Y 
WHITE (CAPABLANCA). 


16 Kt—R 4 


be eee Much better was Kt—K 
sq. After the text move the Kt 
is quite out of play and Capablanca 
succeeds in holding the game for 
another 65 moves. 


17 Q—B2 17 QxQ 

1 KxQ 18 BXQBP 
Ig R—QBsq 19 B—R5 
20 BXBP 20 R—OBsq 
21 R—Q Ktsq 21 B—Kt 4 
22 R—Q sq 22 K—Bsq 
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23 B—K5 23 K—Kz 44 K—K 5 44 R—K 8 
24 P—QR4 24 B—B5 45 K—Bo 45 RxP 
25 R—Q4 25 B—K 3 46 RxPch 46 K—K sq 
26 R—Kt 4 26 2 47 R—K Kt7 47 P—Kt5 
27 R—Kt7 27 R—ORsq 48 R—Kt 5 48 B—B 3 
28 K—K 3 28 Kt—B 3 49 K—Kt7 49 B—Q4 
29 P—R5 29 _ K—K sq 50 R—Kt 6 50 R—K2ch 
30 B—Q4 30 P—QR2 51 K—RO6 51 B—K 5 
31 P—KB4 31 P—B4 52 RxKtP 52 BxP 
32 BxKt 32 PxXB 53 RxP 53 R—K4 
33 R—Kt6 33 K—K2 54 K—Kt 5 54 B—Q 6 dis.ch 
34 P—B5 34 B—Kt4 55 K—B4 55 R—B4ch 
35 P—K Kt4 35 R—Qsq 56 K—Kt 4 56 RxP 
36 K—B4 36 R-Q8 57 R—Q4 57 B—Kt 4 
37 P—R4 37 P—R3 58 K—B4 58 R—R 6 
38 R—Kt7ch 38 K—Bsq 59 P—B4 59 B—Q2 
39 R—B7 39 P—B5 60 K—K 5 60 K—Q sq 
40 P—Kt 5 40 RPxXPch 61 R—Q2 61 K—B2 
41 PxP 41 R—B 8 ch 62 K—Q 4 62 P—R4 
42 K—Kt4 42 R—Kt 8ch 63 R—Q3 63 R—R 8 
43 K—B4 43 PxPch 64 K—B 3 64 R—B8ch 
Positi fter Black’s 43rd move: pee ee a aa 
ease ences re 66 R—O5 66 P—R5 
BLACK (TARRASCH). 68 K—R 2 68 K—Kt 3 
Yy YL 69 R—Ktzch 69 K—B4 
Va. a, ee 70 R—Ktsq 70 R—R6 
Yyymeee =F Yyy re 71 R—Ktsq 71 KxP 
Mbt fool SR. 72 R—Bsqch 72 K—Kt4 
wy , ; 73 R—Kt sq ch 73 K—B4 
Way, & Wh yy 74 R—Bsqch 74 K-03 
Oh iy 8 77 75 R—Qsqceh 75 B—Q4ch 
WY é Wy EE Y 76 K—Kt2 76 P—R6ch 
: VY S Ue, Ul 77 K—R sq a7 K—B 4 
5 78 R—Bsqch 78 B—B5 
wus 71 Mlayyyyy 79 R—K Ktsq 79 R—R7 
80 R—Kt5ch 80 K—Kt 5 
Ss 81 R—Ktsq 81 R—R7ch 
L, _ i= 82 K—Ktsq 82 R—Q7 
WHITE (CAPABLANCA). 83 Resigns 
GAME No. 4,245. 
Ruy Lopez. 
WHITE. eee 6 P—Q4 6 P—Q Kt 4 
BERNSTEIN. : B—Kt Pi: 
1 P—K4 rt P—K4 § PxP : j By 
2 Kt—KB3 2 Kt—QB3 9 QKt-Q2 9 Kt—B4 
3 B—Kt 5 3 P-QR3 10 P—B 3 10 B—K2 
4 B—R4 4 Kt—-B3 K&—— 2, Lasker played against 
5 Castles 5 KtxP 


Capablanca P—Q 5. The game 


Il 


I2 


13 
14 
15 


16 
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continued: a1 PxP, KtxP; 
12 KtxKt, QxKt; 13 BxB, 
KtxB; 14 Q—B 3, R—Q sq; 
15 P—Q R 4 to White’s slight 
advantage. 
O—K 2 

In view of Black’s P—Q 5, a 
lost move. He ought to play 
R—K sq or B—B 2. In the 
latter case he could answer P— 
Q 5 by Kt—K 4. 


i P—Q5 
12 PXB 

Rees Kt xB would be wrong 
on account of Q—K 4. Black has 
now a weak Pawn, but the open 
Bishop’s file is a sufficient com- 
pensation, especially as it is not 
evident how White can attack 
the weak Pawn, the King’s file 
not being open. 
PX? 13 KtxP 
Kt x Kt 14 QxKt 
Kt—Kt 3 

White overlooks that he cannot 
play R—Q sq on his 17th move, 
otherwise he would have played 
Kt—B 3. 

15 Ktx Kt 


Px Kt 16 Castles 


Position after Black’s 16th move :— 


BLACK —_— 


ay 
C 


vif! 
Wy, 
yy; Yi Y 
WH iy 
Ys Y 
Y an 


Meith, 
GEOtEd 4 


Wt ty 
YY 
LNG 


UY 


Le 
i 


WHITE (BERNSTEIN). 


17 R—OQsq 


This costs two Pawns and the 
game. It is astonishing how a 
master of Bernstein’s rank can 
make such a blunder. According 
to his own account of the cause, 
he received two business telegrams 
during the game, to which he had 
to pay immediate attention. His 
mind was consequently much 
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distracted and he lost his chance 
to enter the contest of the privi- 


leged ‘“‘ five.’ 17 RXP 
B—K 3 18 RxQ 
BxQ Ig P—B4 
B—B 3 20 P—Kt 5 
K—B sq 21 R—K5 
B—K sq 22 RxP 
B—Kt 3 23 R—Q4 
RXR 24 PXR 
R—Q sq 25 P—B5 
ee A fine conception. Black 
gives up a Pawn in order to make 
White’s Rook entirely immobile, 
RxP 26 PxP 
R—Q 3 27 P—QR4 
RxP 28 P—R5 
R—K 3 29 B—B3 
R—K 2 30 P—RO 
PxP 31 PxP 
R—R 2 32 B—Kt 7 
B—Q 6 33 K—B2 
K—K 2 34 R—R 3 
B—B 5 35 R—R4 
B—Kt 4 36 R—R5 
B—B 5 37 K—K3 
K—Q3 38 K—B4 
B—B& . 39 K—Kt5 
K—K 3 40 R—R 3 
B—B 5 41 P—R 4 
K—K 4 42 P—R5 
K—K 3 43 R—R5 
B—Q 6 44 P—RO 
PxPch 45 KxP 


Position after Black’s 45th move :— 


BLACK (TARRASCH). 


Vdd 
Ge Z 


YY 
io Y 

% Y vith a. lille, LEY 

a Y “Yt G Ye VA 


ib. 
Yy : 


as Yili, 


Yoais 


‘s ‘Wl, 


Uj): 
his 
WHITE (BERNSTEIN). 
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K—B 2 60 K—K 5 
K—K 2 61 R—R 3 
K—Q 2 62 R—R sq 
B—B 7 63 R—K Bsq 
B—Kt 3 64 R—B 6 


ae Now White cannot any 
longer prevent Black’s King froin 
entering on Kt 3 (White’s Q Kt 3). 


B—Kt8 . 65 K—Q4q. 
K—B2 }#2«.66 K—B5 
B—Kt 3 67 R—BO6ch 
K—Q 2 68 K—Kt 6 
Rx Bch 69 PxXR 
Resigns 


GAME No. 4,246. 


Van Kruy’s Opening. 
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46 K—B 3 46 K—R5 
47 B—K7ch 47 K—R4 
48 K—K 3 48 P—Kt 4 
49 B—B5 49 K—Kt 3 
50 B—Q 6 50 K—B 4 
51 B—B5 51 K—K 3 
52 K—B3 52 K—B4 
53 K—K 3 53 R—K 5 ch 
54 K—B2 54 R-QR5 
55 K--K 3 55 R—R5 
56 B—Q 6 56 R—R 6ch 
57 B—Kt 3 57 B—K 4 
58 K—B 3 58 P—Kt 5 ch 
59 K—Kt 2 59 B—Kt7 
WHITE. BLACK. 
GUNSBERG. BLACKBURNE. 
I P—K 3 I P—K Kt 3 
2 P—Q4 2 B—Kt 2 
3 Kt-K B33 P-Q3 
4 B—B4 4 P—K3 
5 Castles 5 Kt—K 2 
6 Kt—B 3 6 Castles 
7 P—K 4 7 P—OQ4 
8 B—Kt 3 8 QO Kt—B 3 
9 P—K 5 


IO 
II 
I2 


White has now the superior 
position, as Black’s Queen’s Bishop 
has little chance to get into play 
whilst White can deploy with all 


his pieces. 
9 P—KR3 

bal ae's This move is necessary 
sooner or later to prevent White 
from exchanging the Black King’s 
Bishop, which has to guard the 
weak points B 3 and R 3. White 
could aim at this exchange by B— 
K 3, followed by Q—Q 2 and B— 
R 6 which manceuvre can now be 
countered by K—R 2. 


Kt—K 2 Io Kt—R4 
P—B 3 Ir KtxB 
Ox Kt 


Preferable is PxKt; firstly 
the Queen is wanted on the King’s 
wing, and, secondly, the open 
Queen’s Rook’s file is likely to 
give White an advantage. Black’s 
Queen’s Rook’s Pawn was bound 


to become weak, especially as 
Black has to play P—Q Kt 3 in 
order to bring out his Queen’s 


Bishop. 

12 P—Kt 3 
13 Kt—Kt3 13 P—QB4 
14 B—K 3 I4 P—B5 
ISQ-Qsq 15 P—QKt4 
16 O—Q 2 16 K—R2 
17 P—KR3. «17 Kt—B4 
18 Ktx Kt 18 Kt Px Kt 
19 Kt—R2 Ig R—K Kt sq 
20 P—B4 20 B—B sq 
21 K—Rsq 21 B—Kz2 


Position after Black’s 21st move :— 
B—K 2. 
(BLACKBURNE). 


BLACK 


WHITE (GUNSBERG). 


22 


23 


II 
IZ 


3 
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Q—K 2 mon 4 

The obvious move was P— 
K Kt 4 with an overwhelming 
attack which Black had little 
chance to withstand with the Q B 
and Q R out of play. 

22 Q—B sq 

Q—R5 

Still P—Kt 4 was indicated. 
The text move gives Black the 
welcome opportunity to exchange 
Queens. After this White’s attack 
is no longer dangerous, and in the 
ending Black has the better 
prospects on account of the two 


Bishops. 

23 Q—Kt 2 
P—K Kt4 24 Q—Kt 3 
QxQ ch 25 PxQ 
R—K Kt sq 26 B—Q2 
PXCP 27 Kt PxP 
Kt—B 3 28 P—Q R4 
RXR 29 RXR 
R—K Kt sq 30 B—K sq 
RXR 31 KXR 
B—Q 2 32 B—R4 
K-—Kt 2 33 K—B2 
B—K sy 34 K—K sq 


35 
36 


37 
38 


39 
40 


4I 
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P—R 3 35 K—Q2 
K—B 2 36 K—B 3 
K—K 3 37 P—Kt 5 
RPxP 38 PxP 
B—-R4 £39 PxP 
PxP = 

BxXB would, of course, lose 


iminediately on account of Px 
P; 41 K—Q 2, P—B6. But the 
game is lost anyhow, as White 
is unable to guard both his weak 
Pawns (B 3 and B 4). 
40 B—R6 

Kt—K sq 

B—Kt 3 would not help, as 
Black wins the Q B Pawn by B-— 
B 8ch; 42 Kt—Q 2, K—R 5— 
R 6—Kt 7, &c. 


41 B—B 8 ch 
K—B 2 42 BxP 
B—K 7 43 K—Kt4 
Kt—B 2 44 B—Q7 
B—Kt 4 45 K—R5 
Kt—R 3 46 P—B5 
Kt—Ktsq 47 B—K6ch 
K—K sq 48 P—B6 
B—K7 49 P—B7ch 
Resigns 


The two following games were played by correspondence. The 
notes are by the winner. | 


GAME No. 4,247. 
French Defence (Gledhill). 


WHITE. BLACK, 

A. C. NEIL. H. G. WILLIS. 
P—K 4 I P—K3 
P—Q 4 2 P—Q4 
QKt—B3 3 K Kt—B3 
P—K 5 4 K Kt—Q2 
Q—Kt 4 5 P-QB4 
Kt—B 3 6 PxP 
KKtxP © 7 KtxP 
O—Kt 3 8 Kt—Kt 3 
Kt(Q4)—Kt5 9 Kt—R 3 
P—KR4 10 R—K Ktsq? 


y opponent was un- 
acquainted with this attack, and 
overlooked the possibility of play- 


ing 10.., B—K2; 11 P—R 5, 
Kt—R 5. . 

P—R 5 Ir Kt—Rsq 
B—K 3 12 P—OQ Kt 3 
CastlesQR 13 B—Kt2 


14 


I 

16 
17 
18 
19g 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


B—Q 3 14 P—KB4 

-» .. ..White’s 4th move 
threatens the K RP, owing to 
the reversal of R and Kt. 


BxXKBP! 15 PxB 
KtxQP 16 Bx Kt 
Q—K5ch 17 B—K2 
RxB 18 Q—Kt sq 
Q—K 6 Ig K—Bsq 
RxXBPch 20 B—B3 
Rx Bch 21 PxR 
B—RO6ch 22 R—Kt2 
QxBPch 23 Kt—B2 
R—Ksq! 24 Resigns. 


Of course the game was lost 
against correct play at move 10, 
but the actual finish is lively and 
Shows the crushing nature of the 
“ Gledhill attack ’’ — positions 
against a faulty defence. 
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GAME No. 4,248. 


Giuoco Piano. 


WHITE. BLACK. 16 Kt—Kt 4 16 O—B2 . 
ex ae = ies 17 K R—--K sq 17 P—KR 4 
at ee es ena 17.., K—Kt sq leads to 
2KKt—B3 2 QKt—B3 interesting wenations es ., P— 
3 B—B4 3 B—B4 QO Kt 3 with a view to freeing the 
4 P—B3 4 Kt—B 3 QO side pieces is bad.. 
5 P_O4 5 PxP 18 KtxB 18 Qx Kt 
6 PxP 6 B—Kt5ch  ~—_......, If 18.., Px Kt; 19 Q— 
7 Kt—B 3 7 KtxKP B 5 is very strong. 
8 Castles 8 Ktx Kt 19 O—Q5! 19 P—K Kt 3 
g Px Kt 9 B-K20000 an, I believe a win for White 
Io BxXPch Io KxXB is demonstrable now in every 
ii P—Q5 Ir Kt—Kt sq variation ; 19.., P—K Kt 4 wants 
12 Kt—K5ch 12 K—Bsq consideration, but White can at 
least get level with Black still in a 
13 Q-B3ch 13 B—B3 cramped position, by 20 R—K 3 
14 P—Q6 14 Kt—B3 and 21 Q R—K sq, &c. 
15 B—R3 20 R—K 3 20 K—Kt 2 


‘Up to this point the moves are ot = 
as in Game III. in the B.C.M. 71 QR—Ksq 21 Q—-B4 


Guide to the Openings, Giuoco 22 R—K7ch | 22 KtxR 
section, Vol. XVIII., 1898, p.17; 23 Q-OQ4ch! 23 K—Ktsq 
which game continued 15.., Px 24 Px Kt 24 K—R2 


P; 16BxPch, Kt—K2; 17 
QO--O 5, BxKt: 18QxB, K— 79 QxRch 25 KxQ 


B2:; 19Q—B4ch, K—Ktsq; 26 P—K8(Q)ch 26 Resigns. 


20 Q—B4ch, K—Bsq; 21KR E.g.: 26.., K—Kt2; 27R— 
—Ksq; Resigns. K 7ch, K—R3; 28 B—B sq ch, 
15 Q—K sq P—Kt 4; 29 Q—R 8 ch, &c. 


THE PROBLEM WORLD. 


All communications respecting problems must be addressed to 
Mr. B. G. LAws, 21, Nelson Road, Stroud Green, London, N. 


Among those who are serving our Homeland, it is now well known, 
is Rifleman Victor Rush. We now learn that Mr. N. M. Gibbins, a 
once-time popular contributor to these pages, has forsaken a com- 
fortable appointment to “ serve.’”’ Mr. Gibbins was an enthusiastic 
disciple of the poetry of chess when resident in Jersey, and since 
his several years in London has occasionally pursued his constructive 
proclivities. He has always displayed an inclination for the feathery 
touch, and his works consequently exhibit daintiness conformable 
with modern regulations. We wish him better luck than was Mr. 
Rush's, and trust he will be vigorous in health and work as hitherto. 
This gives us the opportunity of giving here two originally composed 
problems for our pages. 
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By cua VICTOR RUSH. By Lieut. a oe GIBBINS. 
ACK. LAC 


— ata | @ 7 - ne a. ae “a 

Mh : 3 » wis 

se tee xe er 63m 
- 0 3M io 


\ 


x 


"wil 


— 
an 
aoe 8 


WHITE. WHITE. 
Mate in three. Mate in three. 


cee 
j 27 


The three-move tourney of the Barcelona Congress, 1914, has 
yielded the interesting problems re-produced below :— 

rst and 2nd prizes (ex @oquo). By A. Miskolezy and J. C. Dunka: 
—White: Kat QKt7; QatQB8; RatQ7; BatQsq; Kts at 
K 6 and Q3; Ps at K Kt3, 5, KB2, QB5 and QKtz2. Black: 
KatK5; BatKRsq; KtatK Kt8; Ps at KR 4, K Kt 5, K B 3, 
K 2,07 and Q Kt 4. Mate in three. 

Ditto. By Dr. EK. Palkoska.—White: Kat KR6; QatQ Kt 6 
B at QB7; Kts at QB5 and QR3. Black: K at Q5; R at 


QOKt7; Bat Q8; Kt at KR4; Ps at K2, 6,Q04,QB6, QO Kt6 


and QR4. Mate in three. 

3rd and 4th prizes (ex @quo). By J. Paluzie:—White: K at 
QOR2; Qat QRsq; Rat QKt7; Bs at KR2 and K2; Ps at 
KR5,K Kt2,Q2 andQB3. Black: KatQ4; Bs at Q Kt 3 and 
QRsq; Kts at KR2 and Qsq; Ps at K Kt 4, K B3, K 5,6,QB4 
and QR2. Mate in three. 

Ditto. By K. Grabowski—White: K at KRsq; QatQRsq; 
‘Kts at K B8 and K2; Ps at KR3, K Kt 3, 03, OB2, Q Kt 4, 6, 
QR4and 5. Black: K at Q4; Bat QRsq; Kts at Ksq and 
Q Ktsq; Ps at K Kt 4 and Q3. Mate in three. 

V. Marin, of Barcelona, adjudicated. 


The Stadium, of Barcelona, announce that the members of the 
Imperial Salon of that city have decided on inviting two-movers in 
competition. All problems must conform to a idea which has been 
suggested by Mr. Jean Clusella, and termed the ‘‘ Clusella theme,” 
namely : After the key-move all of White’s pieces (Pawns. excepted) 
must be en prise to two of Black’s men. The following is given as an 
example. 

White: KatQ Kt8; QatQR2; RatQKt3; BatK2; Psat 
KB5,K4,Q3 andQKt5. Black: KatK4; QatKR7; Rsat 
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KR3 and QR5; Bs at KR8 and KB3; Kt at KRsq; Ps at 
KR6, KB5,Q23,5 andQR4. Mateintwo. 1 R—Kt 4. 
Composers may send one, two or three two-movers not later than 
1st April, 1916, addressed to Mr. Baldomero Villallonga, Café de la 
Sala Imperio, Calle Diputacion 239, Barcelona, Spain. Envelope to 
be marked ‘“‘ Chess.’’ The usual motto and sealed envelope arrange- 
ment is to prevail. The judges who will render their decision by the 
Ist May next, are to be Messrs. Jean Clusella and Leonce Teulla. 
Prizes: Ist, 50 pesetas; 2nd, 30 pesetas; 3rd, 20 pesetas, with 
honorable mentions. It is suggested that as the mails are now so 
irregular, it would be advisable if entries were despatched in duplicate. 
Concurrently with the above an End-game tourney will be con- 
ducted. Positions entered must deal with play wherein the Queen is 
opposed to two Rooks, with or without Pawns of either colour. One, 
two or three studies may be sent, addressed as above, and the general 
conditions apply here. The judges will be Messrs. Jean Clusella and 
Leopold de la Fuente. Prizes: 50, 30 and 20 pesetas, respectively. 
Full analysis demonstrating accuracy is expected. | 


The decision of the lately finished problem tourney of the Hamp- 
stead and Highgate Express three-move tourney, by Messrs. Heathcote 
and Meyer has been announced. We gather both judges are in accord. 
We can well understand this, as both are liberal minded, and have no 
outré partiality beyond being under a conviction that the ideal method 
of construction is that advocated by advanced composers. The 
tourney has not proved the success which, in normal times, one would 
expect, but it is comforting that under the circumstances the result 
has produced sonie acceptable contributions to the art. 

First Prize. Second prize. By Brian 

By C. A. L. Butt (Durban). Harley, London.—White: K at 
BLACK. | KBsq; Q at K Kt 6; B at 
i eel «CK RS; Kts at K5 and QKt3; 
ee | jy, X24) Ps at KB6, Q2, QKt6 and 
Vil, Ul yay” yef| OR. Black: Kat Q4; Bat 
A |) Osq; Ps at KKt2, 4 and 

yo vy Vi QOKts5. Mate in three. . 

semane™ py el ay yyy Li 3rd and 4th prizes, ex @quo. 
Te GQ 37 3s) By M. Marble and Dr. G. Dobbs 
tay ‘ yyy (US.A.).—White: K at KR2; 
a é yyy) QatKR8&; Rat KB6; Bsat 


Yyy K Bsq and K3; Kts at KB3 

Wl, = — Vl, Ul, Gent, and Q5; Ps at KKt5, 6, Q6 

MYT , «=| and QRO. Black: K at K5; 

, _ ny . YW Qat KR4; Bat Ksq; Kts at 

| Be HZ ORsq and QR6; Pat KRO. 
a §6=6s Mate = aig 

7 3rd and 4th prizes, ex @quo. 

sn eee ae By J. Scheel (Norway).—White : 

K at KR4; Q at QB7; Kts at K Kt3 and QKt3; Ps at KO, 

QB2,3 and QKtz2. Black: K at Q4; Rs at KR8 and KB8; 


\ 
S 
S 
p@ be: 
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Bat KKtsq; KtatKB7; PsatKR2,7, K Kt5, K6andQ R 3. 
Mate in three. 


By C. A. L. BULL. 


The following may be wel- 
comed, being out of the common, 
as seasonable. The first position 
we take from the Natal Mercury. 
It is an exceptionally clever 
y RY specimen of the zig-zag type of 
Vile, yy -~"yyy Vath WN puzzle. - 

ye Y WN White in nine moves to com- 
pel Black to transpose the Queen 
GU and Bishop. White moves as he 
iY wishes, but Black may only move 
Yy UY, ui “4 


GY gy, Ua T=, 7\  3€ he can capture, when he must 
yes Wy Wy YU. 3 : 


Most of our readers are acquainted with ‘‘ Reflex ’’ chess, but in 
case there may be some to whoin it is unknown we should explain 
that either White or Black when it is possible, to mate on the move 
mnst mate. 


By T. R. DAwSOoN. By T. R. DAwson. 


BLACK. BLACK. 
Y EU yy Yk Yee Free Y WH 


yy 


Yi: 

Wj yy 
YH YY 

Yi U, seen YY 


YjjpsetYy,e GF 
s Yi 7 Y 711ttlh Y Yh: Yj YMA 
y yyy y typ Ye 0G: Yy 
Yyy 3 Yj 3 Yj Yy Uy 
i, R87 FJ V/s 
. Vr... UE i S Yl... Whi Ut YL YY 
tp Yi, = Yllo WO yyy Uy, 
YH Q anf yy Uy yy 
Wa V/A Vm 
WHITE. WHITE. 
White reflex mates in two. White reflex mates in three. 


We should like to make a few comments intended to appear last 
month upon some of the original problems which we gave in November. 
The two-mover by Mansfield is the first contributed to our pages by 
this young and promising composer. We are sure it will be found a 
catchy position, though meagre in variety; it has an exceptionally 
nice point. The two-mover by Janet, entitled “‘ Pickaninny,’’ the 
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author numbers 34. It represents the idea of the Black Pawn making 
four moves, calling for four distinct replies. In the case where a 
threat is made, and from four special defences spring separate answers, 
artistic treatment is naturally difficult. In a block two-er the idea is 
more simple, e.v., the following which appeared in the Southern Weekly 
News in 1886. ; 

- By B. G. Laws.—White: K at KBsq; Q at QB3; Bs at 
K8 and Q8; Kts at KB4 and QKt8; Psat K5, 02, OB4, 6, 
and QRO6. Black: K atQB4; Bat K6; Kt at K Kt4; Psat 
KB7, K5, Q4 and QKt2. Mate in two. 

The four-er by the late G. J. Slater (No. 2,907), was sent to us some 
years before the author’s decease, but though in our possession, went 
astray ; recently we accidently unearthed it. It is a simple worx of 
four move business, but not up to the late author’s standard. It is. 
to say the least, light and amusing. 


CAISSA ON THE THIRD DIMENSION. 


Specially contributed by T. R. Dawson, Leeds. 


Some twelve months ago, sitting in my big comfortable chair, 
before a cheerful fire, with my chess puzzles and papers scattered 
around me, intent on a little more of the dear old work, I received that 
wonderful, unbelievable visit, which I sketched so inadequately in a 
paper, entitled “‘ Caissa Solves a Few Puzzles.’ 

Since then how I have longed for another such visit. Foolish 
me! How often have I sat in that same cosy room, and that same 
big old chair, just hoping...... indeed, foolish me. Summer came, 
and I would carry my papers out into the woods, away over the moors, 
drifting down our Yorkshire streams, and always as I worked I would 
hope...... till at last, in my disappointment, I ceased to hope, and 
winter descended upon me, cold and bitter. 

Then—how can I tell the ecstasy of it—back in my old chair, and 
my cosy snuggery, with Christmas once more in the air around me, 
hope materialised into reality. Caissa came, charming, merry, intre- 
pidly mischievous, wonderful beyond words. Deep in my work, 
striving to concentrate two puzzles into one, a pleasant voice pene- 
trated gently into my abstraction and dainty fingers from over my 
shoulder straightened out the baffling tangle with magical touch. 

How well I knew every inflection of that voice ; with what rapture 
I turned to the beautiful vision of youth perched on the arm of my 
chair for all the world as if she had never left it. She nodded saucily. 

‘So, you see,” she said, “‘ I have come back after all. Are you 
pleased to have me? ”’ 

‘Pleased? No! Ten thousand times more than that.’ I 
tried to say as much, and then ruefully, lamely, confessed that hard 
though I had striven, there was not ready yet another box of puzzles 
for her more than human solving. ‘The few there were I spread before 
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her, only too conscious of their deficiencies. With that same com- 
prehensive swiftness that I had witnessed before, Caissa turned over 
the diagrams, smiling an occasional approval. As she placed the 
little package down on the table, she glanced at the clock, and I was 
seized with the terror that she intended to leave me so soon. 

‘Not yet awhile,’’ she reassured me, interpreting my fears. 
“*T have come purposely to give you a lesson in that three-dimensional 
chess of which I spoke last time you saw me. Let me see now, what 
shall we use as a board ? ”’ 

Glancing round the room her eye was attracted by a toy building 
outfit belonging to one of my juvenile brothers, and in a trice her 
nimble fingers were busy constructing a series of cubes with the metal 
rods and screws. | 

‘‘ We must begin at the very beginning,” she said at last, bringing 
her structure to the table by the fire, ‘“‘ so that I will describe a nomen- 
clature that will help me to talk about the more complicated develop- 
ments afterwards. You know that in cubical chess the pieces do not 
stand on squares, but in little cubical cells, and the moves are made 
from cell to cell. This tiny arrangement, with only eight cells in it, 
will serve to explain the powers of the pieces. The four spaces of the 
first or lower layer are called a1I, az1, bir and b21. You see they 
have their ordinary names—alI, a2, br and b2—with an additional 
figure r attached to show they are in the first layer. In the second 
layer you will attach a figure 2, thus: aI2, a22, b12 and b22; and in 
a larger cube for the third layer you must attach a figure 3, and so on. 

‘““My martial prelate, the Bishop, moves in straight lines through 
the edges of the cells as, for instance, starting at a1 he might go to 
b21, and thence to a22, b1i2; or from b21I to b12, a22. Also from aII 
he might play to a22, again finishing his tour of this little block of 
cells in two ways by going to br2, b21, or to b21, b12. Just similarly 
from aII to bi2, with two ways of finishing. So you see starting at 
aII, there are exactly six ways of touring through the four possible 
cells. Do you think you understand my prelate’s powers ? ”’ 

To prove that I did, I took the piece from Caissa’s hand and 
marched him through the thirteen cells of a larger cube measuring 
three cells each way, and starting from the very centre point, b2z2. 
As there happened to be several thousands of possible tours, it did not 
give me much trouble to discover one of them. I made the moves as 
follows: b22, bII, c12, c21, c32, b3I, a32, a2I, al2, b13, c23, b33, a23. 

Caissa softly clapped her hands. 

‘““ Now for my war-chariot,”’ she said, giving me an encouraging 
smile. ‘‘ The Rook moves in straight lines through the faces of the 
cells. In the little cube he can make no less than eighteen tours, 
starting at a corner square, and visiting every one of the eight spaces. 
Thus from aII we may travel round the first layer by way of az2lI, 
b2r1 and bir; thence, ascending to bi12, and finishing the three re- 
maining cells in two ways; or we ascend at b2r to b22, and finish 
via a22, al2, b12, with a final descent to bII ; or we may ascend at 
a2I to a22, proceeding either to b22, b21I, biI, b12, ar2 or to a2lI, 
b2I, with two ways of concluding—six tours in all from aII, a2I. 
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Fxactly similarly there are six tours from each of the starts by alII, 
bri and aII, a12z. Is that all plain > ”’ 

I nodded eagerly. Possibilities undreamed of in two dimensions 
were creeping into my mind. 

‘““My-lady, the Queen ’”’ (and then Caissa whispered with be- 
witching roguery, “‘ and you just ought to know how jealous I am of 
her sometimes ’’) “‘ has the combined powers of Bishop and Rook. 
She may move in straight lines through either the edges or faces of 
the cells. Of course all these three pieces may travel through any 
number of empty cells just as in the ordinary game. . 

“Then there is Sir Knight, the insubordinate rascal—what a 
trouble he is to me with his fantastic powers. He moves in straight 
lines through the corners of the cells. For instance, in the small cube 
from alI1I, he has only one move to b22. In a larger cube, say four 
cells each way, he could play from arr to any of the cells, b22, c33, 
d44; or from a3I to b22, c13; or from di2 to c23, b34; and so on, 
moving through any number of unoccupied cells, just like the three 
preceding pieces. I am afraid all this is very dull and arid, but it is 
essential.”’ 

I hastened to assure my instructress that nothing she taught 
could possibly be arid—and meant it. She glanced at me mischiev- 
ously, but made no comment. 

‘“ Next,” she continued, “‘ is the King. He moves in all the same 
eighteen directions as the Queen, but only one cell at atime. Finally 
the little Pawn goes creeping forward (that is, away from the player), 
and upward, one cell at a time through the faces, but the capturing 
is made Bishop-wise, through the edges of the cells. For example, 
a White Pawn at b22 could move to b32 or to b23, and could capture 
on a32, C32, a23 or c23, but he could not move down to the first layer 
nor back to bi2. As it will be long before you can manceuvre these 
forces on a full-size board with its five hundred and twelve cells, there 
is no need for me to describe at present the composition and arrange- 
ment of the full forces. Here, instead, is a little puzzle which will 
fix firmly in your mind the various moves,’ and Caissa deftly set seven 
of the chessmen amongst the shimmering strips of metal of the eight 
cell cube. 


Ist Layer. 2nd Layer. 


‘You must never have the White King in check to the Black 
Rook,’’ she announced, “‘ and must interchange these two men in the 
fewest moves.”’ 

I tried and tried again to master this problem, but each time 
Caissa declared that I had taken too many moves, so that at last I 
begged to know the number. 
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‘‘ Not quite so many moves as I am centuries old,’’ she informed 
me. ‘‘ Thirteen, to be precise. Do you think I look quite that age ? ”’ 

I suggested that the Wise Old Men of Caissa’s Fairyland must 
have made a serious error in their chronology, counting weeks instead 
of years, and perceived that terrestrial arithmetic was not unknown 
to Caissa. . 

‘“No wonder,” I continued, “‘ that I could not solve the puzzle. 
Thirteen is a fearfully unlucky number, and explains everything.” 

Caissa treated this excuse with dignified scorn, and enquired 
pertinently why, then, had I mastered the thirteen move Bishop tour 
SO easily. AsI had no reply to offer, she rapidly explained the solution 
of the zig-zag, and set up a new Posen in a larger cube of twenty 
seven cells, three each way. 
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Ist Layer. . 2nd Layer. , 3rd Layer. 
‘““ Now,” she said, ““ you must find no excuses this time. White 


checkmates in two moves. If you do not solve this I might think it 
useless coming to see you.” 

There was no threat in her gentle tones, but I had a terrible 
sense of impending loss if I did not succeed in mastering the problem 
just set before me. I studied the position with all the concentration 
that I could command. The clock ticked loudly in my ears, but all 
else around was just a dim mysterious outer world, from which I was 
detached and abstract. Once only something fluttered lightly into 
my inward consciousness. Was it a.farewell ? Was it but the token 
of a temporary parting? I do not know. Perhaps I never shall 
know, for when I returned from my mental voyage to the cosy room, 
Caissa had gone. My dear wonderful visitor, with all her charm and 
mystery and mischief, had flown, leaving the room dull and gloomy 
by the loss. Yet I brought back with me the solution of the problem, 
and hope fills my soul. 


T. R. DAwSsonN. 


SOLUTIONS. 

(1.) The thirteen-move Zig-zag :—1 Rb22—a22, 2 B—b22, 3 S— 
al2, 4 B—b21, 5 K—bi2, 6 RazI—allI, 7 Ra22—az21, 8 B—az2z2, 
g Rb11—bz21, 10 RalI—bI11I, 11 Ral2—alII, 12 B—a2I, 13 K—b22 

(ii.) The Two-mover. Key-move: I R—b3I. 

If 1.., Reti2; 2 Qb2r mate. If r.., Rce22; 2 Qbir mate. If 

, Re31; 2 Rb2r mate. If i.., RxPch; 2S*xXR mate. 
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PROBLEMS. 


No. 2,908. 


By WM. GREENWOOD. 
ae Mill. 
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White mates in two moves. 
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By F. F. L. ALEXANDER, 
London. 
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White mates in two moves. 
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No. 2,909. 
By H. RHODES, 
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No. 2,911. 
By E. J. WINTER-Woop, 
Paignton. 
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White mates in three moves. 
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